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DR.  DE  .TONGH'S 

LIGHT  BROWN  GOD  LIVER  OIL 

PEEPAJBED  FOE  MEDICINAL  USE  IN  THE  LOFFODEN 
ISLES,  NOBWAT, 

AND  PUT  TO  THE  TEST  OF  CHEMICAL  AHALTSIS. 
THE  MOST  EFFECTUAL  REBIEDY  FOR 
CONSUMPTION,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  GOUT,  CHRONIC  RHBUMATISM, 
4         f  .    >       ^  ANI^  itf^  SCRORCUtOS  ^XSI^fSS.     •  >       r      « 

AFPBot£t>  ol  aAdJe<toinMiftnhfed  by  RbkI^^s/  LIxbIo;  iviiHLBB,  Jomjtmjm  Pkbbiiu» 
FouQuiEK,  and  numeroas  other  diitingoished  Sdentiflo  Chemists. 

Ftescribed  by  the  most  eminent  JrhyBiciaiu»  axul  supplied  to  the  leading  Hospitals  of 
Europe. 

Specially  rewarded  with  Medals  by  the  Grovemments  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 

Has  almost  entirely  lttpers«dedr  all  other*  kludi  en^er  Cent&oenft,  in  consequence  of  its 
proved  superior  power  and  efficacy — effecting  a  Cure  or  alleviating  symptoms  much  more 
TttfAAXy, 

Contains  iodine^  phosphate  of  lime^  volatiW  acid,  and  the  elements  of  the  bile«-in  short, 
all  its  most  active  and  essential  priociplea— in  laiger  quantitiea  than  the  pide  loiU  Dianufac 
tured  in  England  and  Newfoundland,  deprived  mainly  of  these  by  their  mode  of  preparation. 

The  following  Extracts  are  selected  from  some  of  the  leading  Medical  and  Scientific  Testi- 
monials, in  favour  ofI>r,  De  Jongk's  Cod  Liver  OH, 

"  THE  XJLNCJET,"  July  29,  1854. 

"  After  a  careful  examination  of  Uie  different  kinds  of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Br.  De  JoiYgh  gives 
the  preference  to  the  light-brown  oil  over  the  pale  oil,  which  contains  scarcely  any  volatile 
fatty  add,  a  smaller  quantity  of  iodine^  i^osphoric  acid,  and  the  elements  of  Mle,  and  upon 
wUieh  ingredients  Iht  efficacy  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  no  doubt  partly  depends.  Some  of  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  pale  oil  are  attributable  to  the  method  of  its  preparation,  and  especially  to 
its  filtration  through  charcoal.  In  the  preference  of  the  llght<brown  over  the  pale  oil  we 
ftilly  concur. 

**  We  have  carefUlIy  tested  a  specimen  of  the  Light  Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil,  pft^ared  for 
medical  use  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  De  Jongfa,  and  obtained  firam  the  wholepale  agents, 
Messrs.  Ansar,  Harford,  and  Ca,  77,  Strand.  We  find  it  to  be  genuiiiie,  and  rich  |u  iodine 
and  the  elements  of  bile.** 

«THE  MEDICAI.  CIRCULAR,'*  May  10,  1854. 

<*  Much  of  the  pale  oil  sold  in  the  market  is  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  skate-oil,  a 
fact  which  will  account  for  the  ftiilures  which  have  so  ftequently  attended  the  use  of  the 
so-called  Cod  Oil. .  The  utmost  relianoe  may  be  placed  upon  the  ezperimentaL  researches  of 
Dr.  De  Jongh,  who  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  European  chemists;  the  oil  procured  by 
him  enjoys  also  the  additional  sanction  of  the  opinion  of  Baron  Liehig  and  the  late  Dr. 
Fereira,  in  favour  of  its  genuineness  and  efficacy.  Our  own  experience  practically  confirms 
their  judgment,  and  we  unhesitatingly  recommend  the  light -brown  oil  as  the  best  for 
mecUcal  purposes,  and  well  deserving  the  confidence  of  the  profession." 

«<TBB  MSDIOAIi  TIMES,"  August  5,  IB54. 

**  We  believe  that  the  profession  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  De  Jongh  for  ht&  laborious 
researches  into  the  composition  and  properties  of  this  oil ;  and  we  have  the  big^  authority 
of  Baron  Liebig  and  the  late  Dr.  Fereira  in  testimony  of  the  value  of  these  labours.  In  his 
zeal  for  investigating  the  properties  of  the  oil.  Dr.  De  Jongh  made  a  journey  to  Norway, 
and  carefully  examined  its  varieties,  its  mode  of  preparation,  and  its  adulterations.*' 
BARON  XiIEBIO,  Frofessor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Unitersity  of  Giesseo,  Aon  &c. 

*^  You  have  rendered  an  essential  service  to  science  by  your  researches,  and  your  efforts 
to  provide  sufferers  with  this  medicine  in  its  purest  and  most  genuine  state  must  ensure 
you  the  gratitude  of  every  one  who  stands  in  need  of  its  use.** 

The  late  Dr.  JONATHAN  FEREIRA,  Professor  at  the  University  of  London,  Author  of 
the  ^^  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,"  Ac,  Ac 

**  I  know  that  no  one  can  be  better,  and  few  so  well,  acquainted  with  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  this  medicine  as  yourself,  whom  I  regard  as  the  highest  authority  on 
the  subject.  The  oil  which  you  gave  me  was  of  the  very  finest  quality,  whether  oonsidered 
with  reference  to  its  colour,  fiavour,  or  chemical  properties;  and  I  am  satisfied  that,  for 
medicinal  purposes,  no  finer  oil  can  be  procured." 
Sold  Wholesale  and  Retail,  in  Bottles,  labelled  with  Dr.  De  Jongh's  Stamp  and  Signhture,  by 

ANSAE,  HABFORD,  &  Co.,  77,  Strand,  Loiidoii, 

Sole  Consignees  and  Agents  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  FoincMiim,  at  the 

following  Frices; — 
HALF  FINTS,  fla.  6d.;  FINTS,  4b.  Od  ;  IHFERIAIi  MEASURB. 

%*  Four  Half -pint  Bottles  forwarded,  Carhiaoe  Faid,  to  any  part  ofEnglandj  en  receipt 
of  a  remittance  of  Ten  ShiUinga, 
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THE  SITES  OP  THE  DOOMED  CITIES. 

The  discoTery  of  the  rmns  o^  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  so  long  supposed 
io  luive  been  boned  in  the  dbrk  waters  of  the  Deed  Sea,  wonld  eetuM^ 
eonstitnte  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  histoiy  of  research 
in  Holy  Land.  No  wonder  that  the  report  of  such  a  discovery  having 
been  made  should  excite  inquiry  and  arouse  discussion.  There  are  the 
Biblical  scholars,  who  have  their  own  version  of  the  lost  cities  having 
been  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  there  are  the  students  of  profane 
history,  who  remember  nothing  but  that  Josephus  says  that  the  doomed 
ci^  lie  buried  in  the  deep ;  there  are  .the  tiavttUera  a&d  philoeophefs,  who 
seek  to  eipfaun  pfaenomeiia  by  manifest  ^hysfcal  changes^  however  difficult 
to  interpret.  All  were  more  or  less  con&unded  at  the  discoveiy  so 
triumphantly  proclaimed  of  the  long-lost  Fentapolis.  Still  more  interest- 
ing dm  the  discuision  become  when  another  and  a  later  traveller,  folbw- 
ing  in  the  footsteps  of  the  illueory  discoverer,  came  forward  to  deelare 
that  there  are  no  ruins  whatsoever  at  the  spot  where  they  had  been  pro- 
nounced to  exist !  Never  was  there  greater  discrepancy  in  the  statements 
of  travellers  I  Which  is  in  the  right  ?  What  are  the  true  bearings  of 
the  queetton?  Is  it  possible  so  much  difference  of  opinion  can  exist  on 
m  meve  matter  of  &ct  ?  Such  were  the  questions  heard  on  every  side,  more 
especiaDy  from  those  unacquainted  with  all  the  difficulties  besetting  the 
inquiry,  all  the  doubts  pervading  the  subject^  and  the  obscurities  en- 
velopiug  that  which  was  w  itself  a  miracle  and  a  direct  interference  of 
Providence ;  obsoorities  so  great  as  to  admit  of  an  almost  inconceivable 
amount  of  difierence  of  opinion,  without  implying  on  any  side  either 
dimgard  of  tmtih,  blindness  to  evidence,  ignorance,  inaptitude,  or  mis- 
representation. 

,  We  learn  from  Holy  Writ  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  were  situated  in 
the  vale  of  Siddim,  which  was  very  fertile  and  everywhere  well  watered 
-*-4ike  the  Crarden  of  the  Lord ;  and  these  circumstances  induced  Lot  to 
Bx  his  abode  there,  notwithstanding  the  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants. 

There  were  three  other  cities  in  the  same  valley ;  viz.,  Admah,  Zeboim, 
imd  Bala»  which  is  Zoar ;  and  they,  as  well  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  had 
each  a  ieparate  king,  corresponding  to  the  Malik  or  Shaikh  of  our  own 
^mes. 

The  valley  was  further  remarkable  for  abounding  in  ''slime  pits." 
This  means  sources  of  bitumen,  for  the  word  is  the  same  as  that  which  is 
applied  to  the  cement  used  by  the  builders  of  Babylon,  and  we  know  thai 
to  nave  been  bitumen  or  asphaltum. 

The  gu3t  of  *^  the  citiee  of  the  plain''  having  brought  down  the  signal 
judgment  of  Heaven,  fire  and  brimstone  are  described  as  showering  down 
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upon  them,  and  they  were  overthrown,  as  well  as  all  ihe  plain  and  all 
the  inhabitants  •f  those  cities,  and  that  which  gnm  upon  the  gnrand" 
When  Abraham,  early  that  same  morning,  from  the  neighbourhcMd  of  his 
distant  camp,  *'  looked  towards  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  and  towards  all  the 
land  of  the  plain,  and  beheld,  and,  lo  I  tfae  jnoks  of  the  conatiy  went  np 
as  thesmeke  <A  tie  %atmetk!* 

It  appears  firom  the  same  records  that  B&Ia  waa  doomed  with  the  other 
cities  to  destruction,  but  that  it  was  apaied  4it  the  interoesnon  of  Lot  as 
a  place  to  which  he  might  escape.  The  patriarch  alleged  the  smallness 
of  the  city  as  a  grotmd  for  asking  this  favour ;.  and  hence  the  place 
acquired  the  name  of  ZoAr,  or  ^*  smaUness.*^ 

Tin*  tow»  is  only  flgm  mentioMd'  ift  Deamoaoangr  (xMnv.  3),  Isaiah 
(xy.  6),  and  Jereorifdi  (dywL  34),  wlrieb  pasMgw  inJuOu  liat  it  b» 
hnigod  to  the  MeabilaB,  and  wav  a  flaea  ef  soiiie'VDnMjiMiiBr*  Bysghius 
and  JeroHM'  distnbe  it  a^haraig,  m  tksir  dins  Msny  mhafcitaats^  and  » 
Boman  gasrison  (Onomastieen.  sw  v.  JBala).  StafJun  of  By iimlwini  ^taUk 
it  a  krgeyillage  and  fevtress.  In  the  << fitelasinatiaal  Notitiaf  it  is  mrn^ 
tioned  as  the  asst  of  a  bishop  of  the  Third  Palestins,  dhMrnto^tfaacantaM 
preeedEng  the  CraaadsB.  The  'Mnfsrial  Notitaii'^  win  mentMB  «f 
Mq¥iiie9  tagHUmi  rndtymui  Zoane. 

The  GrusaiAara sena  to  ksyeleHfid  thss  city  mdir thw rttmm e£ 8eg«E^ 
or  8egur,  as  m  the*  Septaagint  and  the  Vidgflterf  and  llhey  dsacrihai  tlst 
pkMe  as  phanantly  sitooled,  wkh  nrany  palto-^reer.  (WiUhaa  of  Tyi% 
X.  8.)  AbtiUedia  lepeatedUy  spesdni  of  ZftgfcMr  a»  a  plMe  adfaeatii  ib  ilm 
Dead  Sea  and  tbe  OMr  (TalK  fiyiise,  pp.  dy  §,  11,  140)^  and,  '  * 
eailaAe  Dead  Seal  itselP  the  L8fee«Zighr(Mi.ppi  148,  AM). 

EneehtiiS'  and  Jeveme  desenbe  the  Dead  Sear  as    ' 


Jemkn  aad  Zoer ;  whence  Cellarins  jindy  dedtmd  that  Jeiicbe  :beiag  to 
tile  north^^westward,  Zoar  nHiee  be  opposite,  er  te  Aei  soaA^eastwd, 
Jeseplmfl(Kb>.  iy.  DeBettoy  eap»  xsm.)  aba  speahoof  tfas  sea  m  «xteadiBg 
to  iSoar,  in  Arabiai 

We  ^nd,  then,  freov  two  passages  in  Holy  Writ'— yisi,  Isaiah,  xy^  4 
and  Jeremiah)  xkm.  34 — that  Zear  was  hi  Moab ;  and  we  kaow  innn^  the 
same'  authority  that  the  Mei^ites  had,  after  eypeiiaig  the  onginal  inlMk 
hitant»caUed  Eniimsy  pesiessed  thesneelyes,  |»eyiaas  tai  thafiMhn,  af  the 
vegioa  OS  the  east  of  the  Dead  Se»  and  tha  Jaidan>  aa- Av  norih  ae  Ae 
riyer  Jabbok.  The  northern  portion  of  their  territory— ^na^  ld>at*-e»- 
tending  hom  the  Jahhok  to  the  iunoa^-aftenmida  passed  away  inty  the 
hands  of  the  AaMyrkes.  Henee,  nt  iha  tine  of  the  fiaodtt,  d»  ^a]% 
and  riyer  Araea  constituted  the  aertham  hoandM<y  of  Moaht 

Aadie  Hebrews  advanced  in  oider  to  take  pessasnion  ef  Gafiaait  tfany 
did  ntft  enter  the  proper  territory  ef  tha  MuahiNu,  hnt  eon^tMnd  the 
kingdom  of  the  Amoritea  (a  Canaaaitish  tribe)  whidk  had  ftirineily  hn- 
longed  to  Meah;  whence  the  western'  part,  lying  ahiflg  the  Jirdan,  £n- 
quently  occurs  under  the  name  of  plains  of  Moab. 

The  Hebrev«,  long  trdMitary  to  dba  Moafaitesr  threw  off  their  yoke 
under  Ehw^  and  the  ehildran  of  Moab  were  aUesnately  tnbutafy  tO|r4Hid 
iadependeat  of,  the  khigv  of  Jndea.  At  one  tine  tkny  IbraMd  a  paw 
fill  confederacy  with  the  Ammonites,  Edenntes^  and  e(Ae»8>  tad  manbed 
into  Judea  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  encamping  at  Efr^di;  but 
4ryevy  thing  pvovea  that  thnr  permaannt  oeuntrf|.  eubseywnt  to  the  oeeiip 
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Aiike^oM of  AbnUMhwMoftb  Pmp«r^soiiJJlLof  tke  Amoo,  bam  Ai 
naiaa  «{  Kvak,  &oni  tho  oiAy^  calledt  «iid  itlijch  ooaeppoaiis  io  tbt 
ancient  Kr-MioalH  the  im/^  strongliold  or  citadel  of  Maeb  ^  alio  called 
Kir»hMWiath>«id  Kig^haiep,  hdck.fi)rtiKMiik  Siooe  that  time  the  aecoonti 
flf  4Ui  dutriofc^De  wiy .meogvoi^  fiuv  throng^  fear  of  die  Ulrab%  iaip^ef 
the  nomeioas  tnTeUeie  in  Palesdoe  have  yentured  to  expbre  it.* 

rtSentaan  laaa  the  £nfc  ia  1806,  te  ahed  a  new  and  alUmetber  imex- 
peeted  I%ht  qpon  the  tepogcapby  of  this  jegien.  Hefouna  a  aaultitude 
ofphwpi  eg^  leait  of  aninaof  plaoe<  'rtilT  beanug  the  old  nauib  and 
4haB  aet  heiwdi  i»  the  futbctiy  aebitnay  4eaignationi  of  them  in  the 
ay  ehaita.  fieetoen  Maiolloned  in  lfiX2  by  BuEokhaEdt,  mkme  ex^hor 
xalieaa  thaw  additienail  light  upon  the  anoient  tepogn^j  of  the  laada 
id  Moab  and  Edom.  Mat  of  the  tEaveUero  «mo  mited  Petsa  a£te 
fiaaefciuBdt  aaMelalio  threiiyh  the  land  of  Jloahi  but  it  aftenracda 
tto  paas  £Dom  Betca  dineotto  Hebnm ;  whoooe  thia  conntqr 
I  the  fimwrphgn  of  maay  tniTeUers  whose  obflerratiQna  have  of 


aaa  eamyeri  tne  fimwrphgn  at  mmy  tniTeUers  wjboae  okMerrationa  nasce  of 
late  veam  «nxicliBd  die  tofogxamy  td  Briestine.  A  paaty  of  £&gUah 
^■attemea,  Captaina  Irby  and  Mang^  Mr.  fiankesi  4md  Mr.  Legh, 


_  Ltheiandcf  Moab  in  returning  from  Petra in  1818;  and 
dMir  ohMi'iatinnij  pvUiabed  in  thttr  '^  Travel^"  by  kby  and  Mangles  ; 
aadhy  Lyh»inaJShi]ylement  tork.  MacanichaeTa  '* Journey  from  Moaooar 
Aa  ^iriinatiitfcdnfTpltj,'*  18X9L  fij^niyh  the  aioat  valuable  adiiitkhnff  whioh  haae 
MB  yet  been  (wtuaed  to  the  iafonnation  of  Seetaea  and  Buiokhaadk. 
Xhanerdieca  parti  of  tba  eoontjj  wese  visited  by  Mc  Buddagham,  aad 
jDoaa  latflfy  by  Mr.  George  Robwsou,  and  by  Lord  Lindaajr,  hut  very 
IitlieaddilUBS  have  i»ea  made  ii^  these  traveUeca  to  our  previous  Jcbmi^ 
Ifiiga,  The  plates  ioLaboBde's  new  work,  *<  Voyage  on  Orient,'*  ahaw 
that  he  also  visited  the  land  of  Moah ;  but  the  particnlaa  of  his  joocnay 
liave  not  yet  been  published. 

CNaeoftheieauks-of  the  joumflry  of  Irby  and  MaiigJes_waa  Ae  ddler- 
of  Zoa^atr 


L  of  the  poaitiBa  of  Zoas^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  £ara]^  at 
ihB  poiat  wJMre  the  ktiar  opens  upon  the  isthmus  of  the  long  p^"^"^*^p 
nrhimi  stands  outf&em  the  easteom  shore  of  the  lake  towards  its  southern 
aad.  At  das  point  the  travellers  disoovered  the  remains  of  aa  axmeat 
town,  wiueh  they  idmtified  widi  Zoar;  and  the  most  distinguished  ax- 
■ftoar  of  Palestine  ia  aiodem  timea»  the  Hev.  Dr.  Robinson,  has,  after 
earefiil  ooaaidetttion  of  all  the  oiroumstanoes  of  the  ease  Q^  Bib.  R^ 
anarnfasi'^iL  480^481^  648-6SIX  aided  wkh  this  view  of  the  caae. 

mnaihe  destruction  of  the  eidss  in  the  plain  took  piaooiand  Lot  «as 
iifiag  «ith  the  'TiTrf^t^  aiembem  of  his  fiunily  to  Zmuti  it  is  reooidsd 
in  Ebly  WiOtthatiiis  wiie  looked  back  from  behind  V^ti,  sfid  thr  birnamr 


*  EBr  J#m  VaimAetlfle  (aj>.  19SS)  nolSeM  Segir  as  set  upon  a  HIl  inBtan. 
^hSBeiaalief  ^dietsPirBylieeMid,  stHI  iipwis  akoivetkB  walsr,  saiaMiiM^rase 
thewallswben  itisiiiraadeter  westiheE.  Tbis  osst  osednlons  of  ^tasffuUen 
aaid  eCthe  Bsad  Sea  that  nothing  wonUL  die  tberein,  whioh  had  heenpaonrei  bj 
awn  that  have  been  cast  thereiii,  and  Isltthree  or  four  days;  iron^he  sfld,  wggld 
iflotft  on  Its  wateii  and  a  ftatber  sfatk ;  things,  he  justly  Temanii  coutxafy  to 
>ealled<ilaliBl)aiii!iiidie,i<hi«i<haBiasrefDe<iis^BaieaMS<te 
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a  pOIar  of  $alt.  Thid  lias  been  fit>t  ihaptft  described  in  the  **  Cyelopedfa 
of  Biblical  Literature:*'  "Asthey  wfent,  being  basttoed  bytibe  angelt^ 
the  wife,  anxious  for  thbse  #h6'  htA  b^n  left'behM,  or  reltietant  «o 
remove  from  the  place  which  had  long  been  her  home,  and  wb^«  tnubh 
valuable  property  was  necessarily  left  i)ehitod,  lingered  behind  the  rest, 
and  was  suddenly  involved  in  the  de6tru6t76n,  by  which*^smoth^red  and 
stifKdned  as  she  stood  by  safitie  inomsbtibnis — she  became  *W  piHar  of 
salt"'  •       •  ■;.  ^     .    •    .  , 

It  is  possiUe  that  this  is  as  nearly  a  correct  statement  el  the  pheno* 
menon  that  took  place  as  we  can  arrrve  at^  arid  the  expressiem  of  a  pillar 
of  salt  }s  precisely  what  Oriental  language  and  iraaepery  would  lend  to  ihe 
circumstances.  Indeed,  to  use  the  expressions  of  the  same  writer,  what- 
ever difficulty  has  been  connected  with  the  subject  haa  arisen  iVom  the 
ridiculous  notions  which  have  been  connected  with  it,  for  wfaich^no  autho- 
rity is  found  in  the  scriptural  narrative.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
woman  was  literally  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  and  that  tms  pillar  stood 
for  many  ages,  if  it  does  not  stiD  exist,  as  a  standing  monument  of  the 
transaction.  Indeed,  sundry  old  travellers  have  averred  that  they  had 
seen  it ;  and  no  doubt  they  did  see  something  which  they  suppoeed  to 
be  the  pillar  into  which  Lot^s  wife  was  turned,  or  were  told  to  be  such. 
This  notion  originated  with  the  author  of  the  '^Wisdom  of  Solomon,**  which 
was  r^^aided  by  the  Roman  Catholics  as  scriptural  authority  that  mieht 
not  be  disfrnted*  Therefore  old  pilgrims  and  travellers  songht  for  tiiis 
monument ;  and,  from  their  example,  more  modem  travellers  have  done 
the  same:  although,  if  Protestants,  they  could  attach  no  particular 
weight  to  the  authority  which  alone  justified  their  predecessors  in  their 
hopes  of  finding  it.  The  passage  referred  to  is  that  in  whidi  the  author, 
afber  alluding  to  the  punishment  of  Sodom  and  the  deliverance  of  Lot, 
adverts  to  the  existing  evidence  of  the  former ;  and  then  adds,  somewhat 
vag^uelyi  "  a  standing  pillar  of  salt  is  a  monument  of  an  unbelieving 
sonl." 

Tins  was  no  doubt  the  authority  relied  upon :  indeed,  we  find  it  ex* 
pressly  quoted  by  some  travellers  as  the  ground  of  their  expectation. 
But  the  Testimony  of  Josephus  is  still  more  .explidt,  and  with  us  would 
be  quite  as  authoritative.  He  expressly  says,  not  only  that  the  monu- 
ment existled,  but  that  he  had  seen  it.  (Antiq.  i.  11,  4).  His  contem- 
porary, Clement  of  Rome,  makes  a  similar  statement  (Epist.  i.  §  11); 
and  so,  in  the  next  century,  does  Irensus  (iv.  51,  64).  But  their  evi- 
dence is  of  little  original  value  on  a  point  like  this.  Josephus  and  the 
author  of  ''  Wisdom^  no  doubt  believed  what  they  stated  :  and  their  tes- 
timony amounted  to  this,  that  in  their  day  an  object  existed  which  was 
said  to  be  the  pillar  into  which  Lot's  wife  was  turned,  and  which  they 
believed  to  be  such.  But  in  the  present  day,  when  the  sources  of  his- 
torical evidence  are  more  carefully  investigated  than  in  former  timei^  we 
regard  these  authorities  2000  years  after  the  event  as  having  no  par- 
tkwlar  weight,  unless  so  far  as  they  may  be  supported  by  anterior  pro- 
babilities and  documents,  which  iu  this  case  do  not  exist 

Further,  it  is  all  but  impossible  that  if  so  strange  a  monument  had 
existed  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  it  should  not  have  been  noticed 
by  the  sacred  historians,  and  alluded  to  by  the  poets.  And  we  may  be 
almost  certain,  that  if  it  had  remained  wnen  doe  Book  of  Genesis  was 
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w]Eilt«%'ihe )  froq^nt  'fimBub^  tb^t  ip  was  thore  "  unto  this  day/*  would 
nQt(bair«  boen  omfUe<t  Indaed,  there  U  ever/  prohability  that,  if  such 
a  roowMiiiwit  had  fcbea  #xi«ted,  the  CanaanUes  would  have  made  it  one 
of.lbeiridob«.* 

The  expvessioDr  of  our  Lord,  "  Remember  Lot's  wife^"  appears  fix)m 
thi»  <9oiitext'to  be  soteiy  intended  ay  ao  Mlustration  of  the  danger  of  going 
biKsk,cEr  deUyiQg  in  the  day  of  GodV  judgments.  From  this  text,  in- 
deed, it  would  appear  as  if  Ix)t'8  wife  had  gone  back,  or  had  tarried  so 
long  behindi  in  the  desire  of  saving  some  of  their  propertv.  Then,  as  it 
W9dd«eem,  she  was  struisk  dead,  and  because  a  stiffened  corpse,  fixed 
for  tjie  time  Id  the  soil  by  saline  or  bituminous  incrustatiosis.  The  par- 
ticle ef  similitude  must  here,  as  in  other  passages  of  Scripture,  be  under-  . 
stood,  <*  like  a  pillar  of  salt." 

Iti  has  been  easuraed  that  the  Vale  of  Siddim  occnpied  the  basin  of 
what  is  now  the  Dead  Sea,  which  did  not  previously  exist,  but  was  one 
o£  the  resabs  of  the  oataatroDhe.  But  in  that  case  tKe  river  Jordan  miist 
have  bad  at  that  time  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  1300  to  1400  feet,t 


'^It  wmtld  searcely  be  believed  that  a  traveller  should  be  found  to  credulous  in 
oni'  own  tiroes  as  lo  iancy  that  he  had  found  the  pillar  of  salt  into  which  Ifpt's . 
wife  was  converted*  So  soluble  is  the  rock-salt  of  the  Jibal  Usdum  that  it  is 
constantly  varying  its  aspect,  and  ner  pinnacles  and  pillars  present  themselves 
every  year  fbr  the  speculative  surmises  of  soperstitioas  travellers.  One  fust  comes 
out  of  an  identifleatkm  of  this  kind  made  by  Osptain  Lynch  Of  the  United  States 
naary,  which  is,  that  he  thereby  associates  the  salt  mountains  with  the  district  of 
th^  oft-discussed  catastrophe. 

il.  de  Sattlcy  has  a  theory  of  his  own  upon  this  subject.  The  wife  of  Lot,  he 
says;  must  have  been  crushed  by  one  of  those  great  masses  of  detached  rock  which 
abeond  on  the  plain,  and  thus,  when  Lot  and  his  children  looked  round,  they 
would  have  seen,  instead  of  the  unfortunate  woman,  nothing  but  the  mass  of  salt 
which  covered  her  body.  In  his  characteristic  style,  he  adds,  '^  Any  one  may  give 
what  explanation  he  chooses  of  this  death ;  but  I  declare  myself  to  be  most  de- 
cided, now  that  I  have  seen  the  place,  to  abide  by  that  which  I  have  just  put  ibiv 
ward,  and  which,  nevertheless,  I  do  not  wish  to  force  upon  any  one.**  It  certainly 
doea.  net  i^esnp^tose  much  sense  or  powers  of  observation  on  the  part  of  the 
pauiarchs. 

t  It  is  needless,  In  the  present  state  of  inquiry,  to  attempt  a  closer  approxima- 
tion, the  results  of  different  observations  npon  the  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea 
vaxytog  so  much  ifh)ro  one  another. 

Lskeof 
Dead  Sea.     Tiberias. 

The  barometric  observations  of  De  Bertou,  made  in      Eng.  ft.        Eng.  ft. 
March,  183S,  and  May,  1639,  give ...         1374.7  755.6 

The  basometrlc  observations  of  Russegger,  made  in 
Kovember  and  Deoember,  1838     1429.2  666.1 

The  bsiometric  observations  of  Von  Wildenbruch, 
made  in  1845  1446.3  845.6 

The  trigonometrical  survey  by  Lieut  Symonds     ...        1812.2  328.1 

.XhediSGsepancy  of  these  observations  is  scarcely  greater  than  might  be  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances;  but  still,  the  difference  in  level  between  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea  is  so  great  as  to  have  been  justly  termed  bv  Mr. 
Hamilton  *«a  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  calls  for  the  early  attention  of 
travellers  and  geographers."  Dr.  Bobinson  suspects  the  possibility  that  soma 
aVgfa^  element  of  defect  or  inaccuracy  m^r  have  entered  into  the  observations 'Or 
calculations,  and  thus  have  affected  the  correctness  of  the  result  (Jour,  of  Boy. 
Geo.  Soc.  vol.  xviii.  p.  84),  whilst  Mr.  A.  Pctermnnn,  remarking  tnat  the  rate  Of 
depression  appears  to  increase  with  the  lapse  of  time  between  the  obserrationi^ 
suggests  tiie  possibility  of  an  existing  gradual  sinking  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
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tbmgfasuA  1ili»ivfade  ItQgth  o£  die Al Cauu,  or  fimnthe  dBBbat  Ae 
aonditeni  of  Lake  TSberiat  to  Al  AacBlnh,  in  oider  to  luiie  ioHid  ate  imj 
into  iihe  Bed  Sea,  niiich  10  liUsty-two&et  abofe  the  MeditPimmwML  (See 
Petermann's  Section  from  the  Eed  Sea,  throu^  Al  Aiabak.  wmi  Al 
Gbar,  in  Journal  of  Bojral  Geogxapfaical  .Society,  yqL  xviiL) 

The  hifltorical  «ceoiint  of  the  deatmotioa  of  the  Citiea  jo£  the  Plain 
contuns  no  refexence  to  the  agencj  of  wadber;  on  the  oontnry^  when 
Abraham  contemplated  the  scene  of  deatruction  the  ensuing  daji  ^  the 
iindce  of  Ae  cooutiy  went  up  ae  the  amoke  of  a  ItmuMie." 

The  five  that  attended  upon  the  catastrophe  haa  been  AKplatned  by  a 
supposed  accumulation  of  faitmnen  kindled  hy  voleanic  action  or  Mg*t- 
nii^  from  heaven ;  and  this  dieorj  has  the  sanction  40C  Le  Clen^  of 
Leopold  von  Buch,  and  of  Dr.  Robinson.  It  is  net. an  ira{H»haUe  vie^ 
of  the  case,  but  the  oond^nstion  of  aQbteiaa9eisi4l«|Nisits  «f  hituoften  must 
have  been  accompanied  by  theeTolution  of  igneg^  some  pfobaU|r  earn- 
bustible,  addi^  to  the  destructive  energy,  as  adae  asoat  pvobaUy  raawing 
earthqisakeB  or  disturbances  of  the  soiL 

The  geK)logical  structure  of  the  countxy  around  the  Dead  Sea  is 
precisely  simuar  to  what  we  observe  in  ether  pacts  of  WeaUm  Ana, 
where  we  find  bitumen  fountains,  as  near  Dair  and  Hit,  on  the  Euphaates, 
and  in  iihe  Kifri  HiOs,  in  Southern  Kurdistao^^-^viz.,  marlefl^  gypsum,  day, 
with  bitumen,  salt,  and  red  sandstones,  all  supracrataceous.  Where  these 
bitumen  fountmns  exist  they  are  ^;enemlly  thennal«  ilmm  salt,  and  they 
mosilj  give  off  naphtha  or  petroteom,  which  oonoreta  by  mofnanre  into 
bitumen  or  asphalt.  They  also  evolve  hydrosulphureeos  add,  sulphur 
itself  being  found  in  the  bituminous  clays,  and  sometimes  die  waters 
deposit  sulphur,  as  near  Musnl. 

The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  iUustrative  of  what  mai^  fomahfy 
ha^e  occurred  in  the  valley  of  Siddim,  presents  itself  in  the  ezistiog  fives 
tt  Abu  Gagir,  near  Kirkuk,  and  which  u>pear  to  owe  their  odgin  to  the 
subterranean  combustion  of  bitumen  and  suJphur  brought  about  by  che- 
mical action. 

The  Dead  Sea,  it  is  well  known,  obtained  its  name  of  Lacus  Asfhaiitiim 
from  the  quantities  of  asphalt  which  it  afforded.  It  presents  Ac  fixtures 
of  a  common  bitumen  fountain  on  a  large  scale.  The  waters  are  aait-^ 
much  more  so  than  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Sulphur,  in  pieces  as  large  as 
walnuts,  and  even  larger,  are  found  on  the  borders,  as  also  a  compact 
asphalt  or  jet.  The  neighbourhood  is  liable  to  earthquakes,  and  most 
asphalt  floats  to  the  sur£i^  of  the  waten  on  those  oceasioaa.  ISiia  has 
been  supposed  to  amse  from  solid  asphalt  faeix^  detached  by  aaah  jaove- 
ments  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  but  it  is  more  likely  thatthe'SiAfltaaee 
is  Hbemted  at  fhe  time  from  the  suljacent  formations,  and  ihat  iftie  eazth* 
quakes  are  results  of  the  chenucal  operations  going  on  which  effect  tiiat 
Uieration.  The  evohitbn  of  ai^ihalt  attended  hj  an  eacthfaato  wondd 
alsD^  moat  probably,  if  carefully  watdied,  be  fimnd  to  be  acefwnpaniad  hf 
llhe  evolution  of  jfasea. 

The  order  ictfthings  to  which  the  vokaunc  aetiaBS  tliat.  dastapval 
fiodom  and  ^Somooha,  which  keep  alive  tiie  fins  of  Ekkuk,  Jtad  itfie  M 
eaiSne,  eidphureouB,  and  bituminous  aprinn  around  the  Dead  iea  aiai  tat 
other  places,  are  of  a  different  order  aid  daas  of  pbenomtfia  to  thoaa 
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mthkh  pvodooed  tbe  laras  aad  piimic&-8tDiM0  which  are  found  in  ik»  sanM 
mshbourfaood. 

MBrntHieggor,  and  StasdMi  ioog  hetate  Mm,  justly  Temsrk,  the  moun- 
:tuH  belwe^i  Jerufliilflm  wad  the  Jordan,  in  the  ralley  of  the  Jicidan  itself 
and  thfifle  around  llie  Dead  Bea,  bear  nneouivocal  evidence  of  yokanic 
ageooy,  soch  as  diaraptums,  upheaving,  fEinlta,  fcc.,  &c.,  proofs  of  which 
Jlgenagr  a^^  «till  netoriona  in  the  continaal  earthqukkes,  not  springs,  and 
wmatiena  of  asphalt,  bat  whi(!h  do  not  belong  to  the  same  categozy 
■0  tile  Toloanic  ageneies  of  fonner  times. 

Dr.  Robinson,  admitting  that  a  lake  to  receive  the  Jordan  and  other 
waters  muM  have  occupied  the  bastii  of  the  Dead  Sea  long  before  the 
cateatrophe  of  Sodom,  aiid  argcdng  that  the  waters  could  not  have  passed 
SDOoa  aeuthward,  as  vras  at  one  time  supposed,  he  assumes,  also,  that  the 
Asad  Sea  aaoieatly  covered  a  much  less  extent  of  surfiace  than  at  present. 
The  doomed  cities  being  situated  at  what  was  then  the  south  end  of  the 
kkBf  they  were  ail  buried  by  an  encroachment  of  the  waters,  which  took 
filaoe  in  a  southward  direetioa — probably  firom  a  subsidence  in  the  soil 
aiflttttiBg  the  eactensimi  of  ^  watexB  in  tiiat  direction.  Such  an  eu- 
«raachsient  involwd  the  sabmergence  of  Sodom,  Gomorrha,  Admah,  and 
Zebotm ;  and  the  promontory,  or  rather  peninsula,  towards  die  south, 
Ofoa  which  the  niiae  af  Zoar  are  eitmrted,  and  winch  is  so  distinct  a 
iailbre  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  thus  sapposed  to  mark  Hm  original  boundary 
4if  the  lake  in  that  dissetion,  and  snowrs  the  point  at  wUch  the  waters 
hioke  inta  lihe  plain  beyond. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  eonateiianced  by  the  disappearanee  and  henoe 
fixibaUe  sdbmergienoe  of  the  alime  or  bitumen  pits  of  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
as  also  by  the  non-discovery  of  the  siles  of  the  fimir  lost  «ities ;  but  it  is 
aoi  eoanfcenanoed  by  Sotiptere,  which  does  not  say  .anything  about  the 
oonotiy  beia^  eanverted  mto  a  tract  of  waters,  nor  is  it  countenanced  by 
the  incrustation  of  Lot's  wife  with  salt,  a  soluble  substanoe,  nor  with 
wliat  Abraham  is  described  as  witnessing  the  ensuine  day,  a  country 
witered  with  smoke.  These  are,  however,  difficulties  of  no  great  import, 
and  most  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  in  die  case  are  in  ravour  of  Dr. 
Bobinaon's  liieory.  If,  as  Captain  Allen  still  argues,  a  communication 
fermeriy  existed  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Red  Sea,  it  is  not  impossible 
Aai  an  davafeion  took  plaee  in  the  Arabak  at  the  very  moment  that  a 
iaiHian|wiwHng  sidjsideime  occurred  in  llie  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and 
Aas  hesKje,  vAiBit  was  before  tiie  desferaction  of  the  cities,  the  plain  of 
JorAaa  became  the  SaSt  Sea,  or  the  Sea  of  iise  Pfmn.  It  is  sufficient 
tDiswer  to  such  an  hypothesis,  that  we  are  expressly  told  (Gen.  xiv.  3) 
thai  at  the  very  time  that  Lot  was  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  the  Salt  Sea 
aaiated.  We  are  therefore  left  to  two  aheraatives — either  that  the  ruins 
«f  4lie  deateoyed  ctties  are  buried  in  the  waters  of  a  southeiAy  extension 
flif  tbe  Dead  Sea,  or  tiiat  th«  traces  viwoA  had  not  as  yet  been  discovered 
vj  trawmie. 

Under  sodb  circumstances  the  identifications  lately  established  by 
iMa  4te  sMiaiey  bevween  ceiwan  rains  oi  xfeie  western  side  ot  tne  JLfeaci  oea 
iui  Aa  hiat  «BlieB,  <daim  serions  consnietatioa.  M.  de  Saulcy  is  a 
mttm^er  dP  the  Itisliitfite  of  fiance ;  he  bears  a  higfi  reputation  as  aii 
asuhmiiogiBt)  an  Otiental  scholar,  and  a  man  of  integrity^  and  anydung 
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emaaating  from  suoK  a  quarter  must  ensure  at  least  the'  most  itMpeclful 
atteatioQ.* 

After  exploring  the  site  of  Matilda,  or  Sebbeh,  M.  de  Saulcj  and  his 
party,  accompanied  by  the  Arab  Shaikh,  Abu  Dahuk,  continued  their 
journey  in  a  southerly  direction  alonop  the  south-western  border  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Passing  the  Wad  al  Hanif,  the  travellers  approached  the  - 
sandy  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Thenpe  they  passed  an  extensive  crater, 
beyond  which  was  a  promontory  of  detached  masses  of  rock  called 
Radjum  es  Sanin.  Beyond  this  again  was  the  VQlcanic  ridge  of  the  Jibal 
Hatrura,  with  a  large  crater  at  its  foot. 

This  difficulty  overcome,  a  sandy  plain  led  the  way  to  Kalah  Am« 
barhaj,  a  little  square  fort,  built  with  cut  stones,  and  erected  upon  a 
mound,  which  M.  de  Saulcy  identifies  with  the  Tharmara  of  Eusebiua 
and  Thaman  of  the  Tables.  There  are  extensive  ruins  around,  and  an 
abundant  spring  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

Hence  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  described  as  being  much  cut  up 
by  water-courses,  and  strewn  with  detached  masses  of  rock,  interrupted 
by  an  occasional  dyke  of  lava  and  the  remains  of  craters.  The  sandy 
shore  keeps  narrowing  in  extent  till,  near  the  Wad  es  Zuwairah,  it  is  only 
fifty  yards  deep* 

Beyond  this  a  scanty  v«getatioD,  and  a  plain  oovered  with  rolled  stones 
and  pebbles,  led  to  the  Wad  es  Zuwairah.  To  the  west  was  the  Jibal 
Usdum  (Djebel  Sdomn,  in  M.  de  Sanlcy's  orthography),  and  to  the 
south  the  plain  of  Usdum,  or,  according  to  M.  de  Saulcy,  of  Sodom,  bor- 
dered by  the  Jibal  al  Ha-uah.  Traversing  this  plam,  the  travellers 
arrived  at  a  low  eminence  some  fifteen  yards  in  diameter,  covered  with 
large  coarse  stones,  having  a  burnt  aspect,  which  M.  de  Saulcy  says 
evidently  o<Hi8tituted  part  of  a  circular  edifice  that  oommanded  the 
borders  of  the  sea — the  sea  being  only  some  thirty  yards  off  to  the  east^ 
and  the  cliffs  of  rocks  some  twenty  to  the  west. 

The  sight  of  this  rniu  (to  use  M.  de  Saulcy^s  own  words)  struck  me  forcibly, 
and  I  naturally  thought  of  Sodom.  I  questioned  Abu  Dahok.  "  Wkwt  is 
that?^'  I  said  to  him.  '*  Kasr  kadioi**  (an  old  castle),  he  answered.  **  And 
its  name  ?"  '*  Redjom  el  Mezorrher*  (the  heap  of  overturned  or  detached 
stones). 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Colonel  Lapie  placed  Thamara.  I  am  not  aware  In 
wfattt  narrative  of  tmvel  be  has  found  a  notice  of  this  ruin  which  he  cails  TtXi 
el  Msoggal.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that  on  the  map  of  Egypt,  of  Arabia  Petrea, 
and  of  Syria,  published  by  H^rison  ^chez  Jean,  Rue  Saint  Jean  de  Beauvais, 
No.  10),  this  very  Tell  el  Msoggal  is  found  at  the  south-west  extremity  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  consequently  very  conveniently  placed. 

Ai  far  as  I  am  concerned  (continues  M.  de  Saulcy)  no  doubt  is  possible. 
I  have  under  my  eyes  the  ruins  of  an  edifice  which  once  constituted  a  portion 
of  Sodom.  The  Shaikh  Abu  Dahuk  is  very  explicit  upon  this  point.  When 
I  ask  him  where  was  the  city  of  Sdoum  ?  "  Here/*  he  said,  "  And  this  ruin 
—did  it  belong  to  the  cursed  cityT  "  Sahihh'*  (certainly)  I  *•  Are  there  any 
more  remains  of  Sdoum  ?"     *'  Naam   fih  khirabat  kitir*'  (yes,    there  are 

*  Voyage  Autour  de  la  Mer  Morte  et  dans  les  Terres  Bfblkiues,  ez^cnttf  de 
Decembre,  1850  k  1851.  Par  F.  de  Saulcy,  Ancien  Elive  de  I'EcolePblytechnique, 
Membre  de  I'lnstitnt  Pabli^  sou  les  Auspices  dn  Minist^  de  rinstmction 
Publique.    S  vols. 
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manr  niii»).  «*  Where  are  they  ^  "  Hon  wa  hon"  (here  and  there).  And 
he  snowed  me  the  point  of  the  Salt  Mountain  which  we  had  just  passed^ 
aq4  the  plain  which  atretcbea  aloog  the  foot  U  tkat  mowatBit^  as  far  as  to  the 
Wad  tt  Zuwainih* 

M.  de  Saiilcy  had  then,  aceordipg  to  his  own  accoant,  left  the  ruins  of 
Sodom  behind  him,  passed  them,  indeed,  without  recognising  them,  so 
little  were  they  manifest — ft  fact  he  attributes^  in  part  to  his  attention 
baring  been  drawn  oif  by  the  imprtidetice  of  his '  companions,  who  had 
Yontared,  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  into  a  cover  fall  of  i^aginar}'  dangers. 
Our  traveller  determined  therefore  to  return  to  a  site  of  so  much  interest, 
and  iliis  he  did  a  few  days  after,  when,  passing  the  Redjom  el  Mezorrhel, 
which  ia  evidently  the  same  as  the  Urn  Zoghsi  of  Doctor  Robinson,  and 
the  cairn  of  Um  Zoghal  of  Van  de  Velde,  he  says : 

At  fifty-two  minutes  past  two  ve  turned  to  the  west^north-west.  The  sea 
was  tl)en  about  eighty  yards*  and  the  foot  of  the  mountain  .fifty  yards,  dia- 
taut.  Tlie  shore  thus  expanded  exhibited  to  the  eye  great  blocks  of  weather- 
worn stone,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  soon  recognised  regular  files,  which  are 
only  the  foundations  of  ancient  walls.  We  are  then  most  assuredly  in  the 
midst  of  recognitttble  and  visible  ruins,  which  exhibited  themselves  till  fifW- 
aix  minutes  past  two ;  that  is  only  for  a  distance  of  some  400  yards.  We 
were  nt  that  time  progressing  in  a  north-iioctb*we8terly  direction.  To  oar 
riglic  ia  a  sandy  shore*  and  before  us  the  cover  of  Shmba  and  dwarf  tveeSp  in 
which  our  companions  bad  imprudently  ventured  to  hunt  on  the  oocasion  of 
our  first  visit. 

To  our  left  the  Jibal  Usdum  has  ceased  to  constitute  an  unbroken  mass, 
and  we  arrived  in  front  of  the  great  butts  which  form  the  northern  point  of 
that  mountain.  A  mass  of  ruin,  certain  indication  of  the  existence  at  this 
pornt'of  a  considerable  town,  appear  on  these  butts  (tnamehru),  which  have 
a  very  extensive  superficies.  We  turned  round  the  foot  of  these  ruins,  the 
orifpn  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  blind  ourselves  to.  At  three  o*clock 
Uie  shrubbery,  which  hides  the  sea  from  us,  is  about  eighty  yards  to  our  right. 
We  are  still  progressing  in  a  north-north-westerly  direction.  At  seven  minutes 
p^%t  Utree  we  traverse  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent  near  fifteen  yards  wide.  At 
tins  point  the  butts  covered  witli  ruins  are  separated  by  a  ravine,  and  are  thus 
made  to  form  two  distinct  masses,  upon  which  repose  the  immense  ruins, 
which  the  Arabs  who  accompany  us  are  unanimous  in  calling  Usdum.  In  the 
plain  itself,  beyond  the  bed  of  tne  torrent  which  I  liave  just  spoken  of,  are 
numeffoua  files  or  rows  of  stone,  the  remains  of  primitive  habitations.  We 
continued  to  progress  in  a  west«north-west  direction  tiU  eleven  minutes  pass 
three»  when  the  niios  in  tlie  phiin  ceased  to  appear  (pp.  71,  72). 

M.  de  Saulcy  having  determined  the  positioning  of  Sodom  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  nad  next  to  seek  for  the  site  of  Zoar  m  the  same  neigh* 
booYhood,  and  the  name  of  Es  Zuwairah  (although  scholars  aver  ^t 
there  is  no  affinity  between  the  Hebrew  Zoar  and  the  Arabic  Es  Zu- 
wairah) presented  itself  most  favourably.* 

Following  a  west-north-west  Erection,  M.  de  Saulcy  describes  the 

*  The  Hebrew  Zoar  contains  the  letter  'Ain,  which  never  fidls  awaj  ftom  the 
middle  of  »  word;  and  accordingly  Abulfeda  and  others  write  that  name  re- 
peatedly Zoghar,  and  speak  of  it  as  existing  in  their  day.  (Bobinson's  "Biblical 
Ee8earches,^ol.  iL  p.  4S0;  Abulfed.  Tah.  Syr.  ed.  Eohler,  pp.  8,  9,  11, 12,  &c: 
Ibn  el  Waidl,  Aid.  p.  178.) 
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deka  which  they  were  traveinng  ae  beoomxag  a  vattt'^ahi,  i 
ifMriDoe,MPmmfmA^olkdMme$miii^mfwmi^At 

At  fifteen  •eotetilv  fun  three  wie  aCttin  the  eMMiie 'pelnt  *of  the  Mel 
Usdum,  which  terminates  in  a  pefpendibnlar  diflTover  a  ku^:  and  heaaciM 
pkio^  dotted  with  iiiimotaa»  and  atretching  kx  away  to  the  sottth^outb-iiett* 
it  was  only  thirty  nimites  pait  tliree  when  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  first 
hills,  barel^  thirty  yaxNls  high^  which  form  the  month  of  the  Wad  es  Zuirairah, 
and  which  we  hegin  to  ascend  thirty-^wo  minutes  past  three,  conthiuing  our 
journey  at  first  in  a  direct  westerly  direction.  Upon  the  higher  part  q£  the 
two  hilb  I  have  just  aHnded  to  are  very  numerous  ruios  (aes  dxambrm  tres 
nomhreitx),  similar  to  what  is  seen  at  Am  Jedi,  tJsdum,  en  Nemaireh,  and 
Sebaan.  The  Arabs  call  these  rums  Zuwaiiak  et  Tahuh.  Tbc^are,  then, 
those  of  the  Zoar,  which  took  the  place,  or  succeeded  to  theBtblioal.Zoar, 
and  that  upon  the  same  place. 

The  Talaa,  or  Khurhat  Sebaan,  here  aDuded  to,  is  identified  by  M.  de 
fiauley  wi^  Zebobn;  the  other  mamber  of  the  PentUMlia,  Oenwinba, 
hB  identifiee  with  tlie  Kh«rbat  Chamimn  or  Unmn,  i*  the  noitkem  ex- 
Ireunty  of  the  I^ead  Sea ;  and  Admah  or  Adamah,  *with  Ine  Snk  et 
Thaemeh,  in  the  midst  of  the  wiUemess  of  Judah.  The  nuns  of 
Sebaan  are  ntoated  en  die  eastem  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  ihe  foot  oF 
ihe  mountaini  of  Moab,  and  aee  desoribed  as  estendiag  bam  the  Wad 
ad  Dfeaa  to  the  Aores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  chief  db^aolMa  to  M.  de  Sanky's  detenMiatioB  ef  the  atte  ef 
Sodeai^  are  founded  on  the  laot  ehat  the  had  of  the  Msabitea  waa  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  that  Zoar  was  in  Moah,  and  that 
t9cdoin,  as  Aown  by  ibe  short  time  which  it  took  Lot  to  pass  from  one 
to  the  other,  that  is  to  say  between  break  of  day  and  sunrise,  was  close 
to  Sodom.  Bat  this  argument  is  not  perfectly  conchiave.  It  was  after 
the  destruotion  of  Sodom  and  Gooaoniha  that  the  children  of  Lot  invaflbed 
Ikmk,  The  Pentapolia  was  oi^inally  in  the  vale  of  Siddfan,  *^wbkk  is 
tfie  Sak  Sea.**  We  learn  from  die  aame  antharity  Ihat  the  Jf oabites 
had,  after  evp^ng  llie  original  infaalntairts,  a  giaat  noe  esUed  Emims, 
possessed  themselves,  ptevions  to  tihe  Exodus,  cf  the  regions  on  the  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea^  whien  were  afterwards  known  as  Moab  Ph>per«  Hence 
it  is  that  Moses,  when  declaring  the  law,  q>eaks  of  Moah^  on  this  side 
c£  Jordan,  as  the  coast  of  Moab,  the  country  of  the  Emims^  the  land  of 
Ar  and  of  Aroer  on  the  Amon,  and  conneeted  with  Sair  of  die  fidoautes 
OBI  the  one  side,  and  the  land  oJF  Ammoa  on  die  other. 

In  opposition  to  the  same  olneetions,  M.  de  Sauley  qaotes  Jeiome^ 
whoy  in  his  Commentaries  on  Isamh,  notices  Segur  (Zoar)  as  on  die  con- 
fines of  Moab,  and  dividing  that  country  from  the  land  of  the  Fhilis* 
does.  With  Josephns,  he  says  Zoar  was  a  town  in  Arabia ;  and  in  Holy 
Writ  tlus  Zoar,  a  mty  of  the  doomed  Pentapoli^  beedmes  probably  in 
Genetis  a  city  of  Edom  (diis  he  deduces  from  the  nngative  evidenoe  of 
its  not  being  noticed  in  the  enumeration  by  Joshua  of  the  dties  of 
Judah) ;  and  lastly,  in  the  time  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
nnah,  it  was  a  dty  of  Moab.  lliis  is  not  a  correct  new  of  the  ease : 
2e«r  was  a  city  of  Moah,  as  faefeia  ohserved,  in  the  imm  ef  Urn  Emtdvm. 
ThaCityof  Ssitand  En-godi  hemg  enuaserated  by  Jeehoa  annag  the 
tsdes  of  the  tribe  of  die  idnldim  of  Judah,  would  abo  tend  to  prove 
that  Zoar  was  on  the  opponte  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea^  £»  had  it  been 
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Dte  flMcT  place*  it,  it  woM  hove  been  noticad  wiA  Elkr-ffdU  and 

^b9gMiiiiiufl  for  dslQfiiuiuB^  the  puBitioQuiip  of  Zoar  €Q  isie  wBiten 
ffdb  of  tfte  Dead  Sea  wiU  not'  appear  t»  any  tmbiassed  penon  to  be  in 
anj-  iray  eanchwve ;  yet  M.  de  fiaiilfr|rafliames  it  as  a  point  satiifaetonly 
deteraamedy  and  dedmea  tkeDee  tint  8odom  benag'  in  the  same  neig'k- 
bomlMed  was  also  on  the-  western  sMe.  M.  de  Sktilcy  has,  bowever, 
better  arguments  for  tbis  posifioning^  of  Sodom  than  he  nas  for  the 
tnmafer  of  Zoar  aeross  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  had  he  reversed  his  argument, 
and  having  estafblished  the  western  positioning  of  Sodom,  dednced  from 
that  the  neighbourhood  of  Zoar,  and  its  identity  with  Es  Zuwalrah,  ha 
wouM  have  treated  the  snbject  in  a  manner  better  catedkted  to  dersiop 
hia  awn  liieories* 

The  first  of  these  arguments  is,  that  Lot,  after  separating  from  Abra* 
han^  in  eider  td  raad^  Sodtot^  had'  neidier  tibe  Jcffdaa  nor  the  Dead 
Scar  ta^  caress  ovefi 

Tbe  aeeend  is,  that  Straibo  speaks  of  the  rains  of  Sodom  as  being  ie» 
puted  to  exist  in  his  ^me,  and  being  some*  sixty  stadia  in  eireuasferenee ; 
and  the  Anasian  geographer  {nrtlher  spefidcs  of  tfaem  in  connexion  with 
Moasada  or  Maaa^  s  known  site  on  tibe  western  side  of  the  Bead  Sea^ 
and  in  a  ^Katnet  rei^te  with'  evidences  of  volcanic  action. 

What  is  still  more  to  the  point  is^  dmt  Cblen,  or  Grafien^  as  De  Sadc^ 
ealls  him — and  previouafy  quoted  by  Dr.  Robinson^ — apeaking  of  the  salt 
eelleeted  on  tha  banks  of  tbe  Lake  Aspbakites,  saya :  ^  They  <»11  thia  salt^ 
eeMb  of  Sodbm^  from  Ibe  name  of  the  rooontaina  wfaieh  neighbour  the 
lake,  and  wfaidi  are  called  Sodom.**  These  mast  be  the-  Salt  Mountains 
ofUedam. 

To*  thia  nay  be  added,  what  has  escaped  M.  de  Saulcy  and  Dr.  Roksar 
San,  is  tbof  Stephen,  speaking  of  Engadto,  says  it  is  a^  large  town  in 
tha  neigbboQrhood  of  Sodom,  in  Aiabia.  £tt^ge£,  *' kids'  Ibnntain,'* 
Engada  of  thctSeptaannt,  a  drtr^  of  Juddi^  wikich  gave  itSi  naraa  to  a 
fmi  of  the  desert  to  which  David  mthdrew  Ibr  fear  of  Said,  and'  wfaieh 
ia  flMntioBed  under  its  mora  ancient  Hebrew  name  of  Haaeaon-tamaa 
Wfae  tbe  deatruetion  of  Sodom,  as  being  inhalnted  by  the  Amoritea, 
and  fMiar  ike  CMea  of  AfePkHn^  is  a  known  site  on  the  weatem  side  of 
the  Bead  Sea 

As  Car  as  concerns  the  positioning  of  Sodom,  tfaen^  fromr  what  can  be 
collected  from  Holy  Writ  and  proAme  vmters,  these  ia  nothing  but  tra- 
dilien  to  apeak  to  ita  submergeoee;  while  the  eoo^usiottB  to  be  arrived 
■1^  tnm  tbe  bahmdaig  of  all  known  statements  upon  the  subject,  are  in 
Cvtonr  of  ita  pasithming  cm  the  south*  westci'  u  siae  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

If  ranonnsy  than,  to  eoander  the  validity  of  M.  de  Saulcy's  statements 
wiA  legord  to  the  existence  of  ruins  at  the  foot  of  the  Salt  MoontaiiD, 
fvhkk  nail  correspond  to  die  supposed  site  of  Sodom.  It  wiH  be  aeon 
horn  tbe  dascriptiona  given  that  M.  de  Saulcy  found  nothing  but  traoas 
el.&kindationa,  diiefiy  blocks  of  stone— he  does  not  even  sar  eat  stane-^ 
finearly  ananged,  among  other  blocks  of  rolled  or  detachea  stones.  As 
iai  Aa  easlansiae.  ruins  nid  te  oocu]^  the  heighta  of'  the  Salt  Monntaila 
afeael^  aalto.be  vary  dadbtfn%  dbtohotad  opea  two  i^aiata  bntta  or 
promontoxiea  of  rock.  It  daea  not  appear  from  M.  da  Saaksy's*  luuaafeiac 
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ihiki  either  he,  or  mmxj  oi  J^comptSBiwoMy  aace&dediihe.faiik  to  explore 
tb€«e  suppoeed  tfviiM.  -  H.  de-^  SauJcj  twiat,  ondhr  ikose  cireaniBtuiOM, 
m^ till  further  evideooe  ift  obtainefl/'exeuse  ih»idoulite wHiokAiuolitSm 
faie  own  miattiafii^tory  deacri^otu*  .It  would  aot  be  the  fi»l  time  iilat 
mawei^  of  detaob^irook ^d  friable  itmneretaseoias.fonnatioKis  baive  boon 
mistiJceD  i&  the  EaM;  for  the  woriw  of  art  '  Theoldirwrdlers,  Belbi  uid 
Bauwolfy  nuBtook  tbedetBched  reckawhioh  erown  the  chflb  «t  Itsah  ou 
the  Enpbnrfiw  for  raituu  .  Pa«l  Luoas 'described  the  fuitaetio  roeks  at 
Yasapc80ii»  <xi  the  Upper  Hthaymatbe  worki  of  men;  end  in  our  ofwn 
times,.  Ceptaia  Migaan  deecribed  »  ndge  of  loivr  bilk  rishg  out  of  the 
plain  at  Ahwaz,iou  the  Karuo,  aa  extenii/re  mine  !^ 

As  to  the  friigmeiits  on  the  plain,  it  is  to  be  i^macked,  that  at  the 
point  where  they  are  said  to  occur  there  is  not  more  than  a  width  of  from 
80  to  300  yards  between  the  cliffs  of  the  Salt  Mountain  and  the  Deiul 
Sea.  Now  many  trayellers,  among  whom  such  clavesi  intelligent  men  jas 
Dr.  Robinson,  l^tzen,  Irby,  and  Mangles,  De  Bertou^  Dr.  Eli  Smith, 
and  Captain  Lynch,  have  all  tramsed  ihia  narrow  fringe  of  land  without 
perceiving  ruins.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  mere  negatiTO  evidence,  aiid 
only  shows  that  previous  travellers  had  passed  over  ruins  without  seeing 
them.  But  this  negative  evidence  is  almost  made  to  assume  a  positive 
character,  when  we  find  that  Dr.  Robinson,  who  gives  a  most  minute 
and  detailed  account  of  the  Salt  Mountain  and  the  adjacent  shore  (Bib. 
Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  477,  €t  seq,\  does  notice  a  heap  of  stones  at  what  he 
deeignates  as  Um  Zoghal,  but  distinguished  nothing  like  ruins,  neither 
on  £e  plain  nor  the  mountain ;  and  he  even  adds  of  Es  Znwairah,  that 
it  exhibits  no  traces  of  any  dwellings  except  the  small  Saracenic  fort. 

Still  these  were  only  observations  made  previously  to  M.  de  Saolcy's 
discoveries.  This  is  not  the  case  with  M.  Van  de  Yelde's  ezpbrations. 
This  gentleman,  when  in  Paris  in  October,  1851,  on  his  way  to  Pales- 
tine, heard  the  account  of  M.  de  Saulcy's  discoveries  laid  before  the  In- 
stitute of  France,  and  finding  that  they  were  not  accepted  by  all  the 
learned  members— the  well-known  Orientalist,  M.  de  Quatremere,  being 
among  the  dissentients — ^he  determined  to  msJ&e  the  verification  of  these 
discoveries  one  of  the  objects  of  his  journey,  and  he  communicated  his 
intentions  to  that  effect  in  a  very  straightforward  and  candid  manner  to 
M.  de  Saulcy  himself,  who  in  return  allowed  him  to  take  a  tracing  of 
his  manuscript  map  of  the  Dead  Sea.t 

M.  Van  de  Velde  directed  his  steps  almost  at  once  to  Zuwairah,  which, 
like  Dr.  Robinson,  he  describes  as  the  remains  of  an  insignificant  fortress, 
of  Saracenic  construction,  built  on  a  soft  chalk  rock,  whidi  itself  stands  in 
the  midst  of  a  crater — *'  one  of  the  wildest  scenes  the  eye  can  behold  in  the 
whole  world."  This  so-called  crater  appears,  however,  to  present  the 
characters  of  a  great  subsidence  rather  tnan  of  an  igneous  vent,  for  it  is 
described  as  an  abyss  surrounded  by  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  yellow, 
grey,  and  white,  a  medley  of  soffc  odcareous  earth,  i«4th  all  sorts  of 
volcanic  substances  intermingled.     '^  An  extinct  crater — ^yes,"  says  M. 

*  Travels  in  Chaldea^  p.  303. 

tNanrative  of  a  Journey  through  Syria  and  Palestine  m  1851  and  1852.  By 
C.  W.  M.  Van  de  Velde.  late  Lieutenant  Dutdi  Royal  Navy,  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.    2  vols.    William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
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Ide,  *«*  tliai  Hbmrnhyndt^wniak  Mr^Mftlf  is  $  bdi  ib  look  for 

«he.elt]^2tMr,''tlwlht^  ^iiaiiblb' froav  the  «lam  on  whibh 

Bd>^ao^  iukMi^bk!  /  yfhatvP^*  the^ppltreiit  stttilarity  of  the 


VMiddVdde, 

Sodom  «teod>^ao/ii]^MMtoib]»!/  "Wlfastw^^'  the«ppltreiit  stttilarity  ( 

turo nanus ^tmqr seem  to  indieat^,  auehnover  ^trla  hftVobeOn  more  than 
i^fortreas^ol  a  very  infierior  desenptioiii*^  M«  Van  de  Vdde  then  go«8  on 
to  iMAite  the  aignanakts  agpainat  the  poaiCionin^  of  Zoar  oli  the  sonth-w^st 
aidd  oC  the  Dead  Sea,  to  :«rfaioh< we  Ksre  airta^  alMed.  It  is  neoessaty, 
.homvor^  tejuamaiki^t  it  wte^nwret  att^bipted  to  identify  the  ekistlng 
xwnDns  SaraoiDic  forttess  'Witfa  tfaet  >inem^t  of  Zoor.  The  d^aMni¥e9 
ide^igiiated  hy  I>e  Sanky  as  ^Boiieva-^t^l\ilitah  are  deseribed  as  b^iog 
aitoated  on  the  lo^'hiito  whioli- dominate*  tNe  mouth  of' the  valley  of 
Zmraieah.    Yan  de  Velde  alhidas  to  this  further  on^  irhen  he  says  r 

Znvrairah  \%  separated  from  a  plain  on  the  south-west  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea 

S^  a  gorge  of  white  and  yellowish  limestone  rocks,  called  Wadi  Zuwairah. 
Oder  the  action  of  rain  these  rocks  have  assumed  most  fantastic  shapes,  as  the 
Mft  substanM  easily  givek  way,  and  leaves  on  the  perpendicularly  broken  sides 
ftbe  diffefem  horiaontal  and  slanting  strata  visible.  A  vivid  imagination  has 
difficulty  in  convinoiog  itself  that  these  layers  of  stone  and.  lime  have  not  been 
built  by  the  band  of  man,  and  that  Nature  herself  has  alone  been  at  work 
here.  1  thought  of  M.  de  Saulcy  and  bis  imaginary  ruins.  I  mast  acknow- 
ledge that  one  is  easily  led  to  see  in  these  rocks  the  ruins  of  towns  and 


This  is  more  precisoi  and,  aa  a  confutation  of  M.  de  Saulcy's  supposed 
,  discpveriesy  more  conclusive.     The  appearances  described  are  precisely 
.  what;  might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  soiL     We  must 
now  follow  M.  Van  de  Yelde  to  the  foot  of  the  Salt  Mountain: 

For  half  an  hour  the  Wadi  Zuwairah  winds  along;  it  then  ends  in  a  plain 
about  diTee-4]uarters  of  an  hour  in  breadth  from  the  entrance  of  the  valley  to 
the  shore  of  toe  Dead  Sea.  Towards  the  north  side,  the  plain  grows  gradually 
more  narrow  until  it  ends  in  the  sesFshore,  while  on  tlie  south  side  it  is  im- 
mediately shut  in  by  the  mountains,  of  which  the  nearest  to  the  sea  is  die  Salt 
Mountain,  a  ridge  extending  for  about  ten  miles,  and  reaching  an  elevation  of 

'  5200  to  300  feet.  It  is  entirely  composed  of  rock-salt,  covered  onlv  by  a  thin 
layer  of  clay  and  lime.  Entering  the  plmn  from  the  Wadi  Zuwairan,  one  sees 
that  the  Salt  Mountain  does  not  stand  altogether  isolated,  but  is  connected 
with  the  main  chain  by  a  peninsula  of  rocks,  whilst  on  the  north  side  it  pro- 
jects into  the  plain.  The  plain  exhibits  an  extent  of  gravel,  chiefly  of  a  grey 
colour,  divernfed  occasionaily  bv  rows  of  large  stones^  wMch  generally  run 
parallel  to  each  other.  Between  these  rows  of  stones  grow  various  shrubs,  such 
as  are  proper  to  this  locality,  especially  one  kind,  which  bears  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  tamarisk,  but  which,  on  closer  examination,  indicates  a  different 

'  botanical  affinity.  [This  is  either  nonsense  or  a  mistranslation.]  M.  de  Saulcy 
trossed  this  plain  twice,  once  from  north  to  south  along  the  sea-shore,  and 

•  Afterwards  from  the  north  comer  of  the  Salt  Mountain  to  the  Wadi  Zuwairah. 

.  rliere  he  gets  quite  excited.  Without  doubt  this  is  the  plain  of  Sodom,  and 
the  row0  of  stones  are  the  remains  of  the  city  walls,  and  who  knows  what 
more !  How  little  observation,  thought  I,  is  necessary  to  recognise  in  these 
rows  of  stones  among  the  gravel,  and  in  the  rich  vegetation,  the  course  of 
torrents  which  in  the  winter  time  sweep  down  from  the  mountain-gorges  and 
overflow  the  plain !  Nothing  is  clearer  tlian  this.  Any  one  who  has  ever  seen 
the  dry  course  of  a  river  in  the  desert  has  no  difficulty  in  here  tracing  the 
different  beds  of  the  numerous  streams  which  during  the  rainy  season  wind 
through  thb  plain.    But  what  will  imagination  not  do? 
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We  ibilffwni  in  the  ffmrtWiJiii  ^  M.  deSuik^  tt»  Jtal  Utdam.  ieedteMffy 
we  Here  kept  for  a  eonsiderable  tame  oa  die  ndith  sideoC  Ak  mounlUQ.  0«r 
of  our  Bedouimi^  who  knew  well  that  we  should  have  that  day  a  ver?  loag 
journeyj  being  iU,  and  so  not  feeling^  himself  ia  a  condition  to  accomplish  itt 
attempted  to  conduct  us  by  the  east  side  of  the  Salt  Mountain*  At  first  I  did 
not  see  through  his  deskn ;  but  as  we  came  nearer  to  the  mountain  and  began 
to  have  it  on  our  lefl,  his  object  could  be  no  longer  hid.  My  guides  now  swore 
with  an  sorts  of  oallis  thai  there  was  no  way  to  the  west  of  the  Ut  Mountain  ^ 
bat  yon  may  easily  understand  that  Uieir  oaths  did  not  weigh  much  with  me;, 
and  wiieQ  thej  flaw  at  last  that  I  kept  to  myi  point,  they  gave  way  with  the 
usual  **  Insftk-* Allah  V*  Ttiis  oucumstaaea,  jiMaawbile»  oaused  me  to  make  a» 
double  march  along  the  north  side  of  the  vountain^  and  I  became  thus  fullji 
convinced  thai  whatever  there  may  be  on  the  plain,  ruias  there  are  not,  Tha^ 
M.  de  Saulcy  should  Iiave  found  here  not  only  the  remains  of  buildings  anf 
eideSk.  but  peeitivdy  tlioae  of  Sod^m,  I  iledaiift  I  caooat  attduhota  to  aay  other 
source  than  the  crcalioii  of  htafaneiL 

V.  Vaa.de  Telde  attnbotefi  the  errors  of  M.  de  Saulcy  to  nuaplased 
cenerofiity  to  Abu  Bahuk.  This  is  true  tt^  a  eertain  mtant  only.  It  haa 
Kttte  towwitfatthayaatii^lpwitof  tha<piaitio%vdnd^.ai^  itmlk 
nqmr%  aone  praatMsed  gfiologifll  and  aidMoiefiBl  to  deteraHiMr  aoa<- 
cluRrely,  aa^to  wfecAer  or  net  Aeiw  am*  xutna'  at  the  fiaot  oi  the  Sidk 
Bfomtahi.  In  a  comtnunicadon  made  to  the  Paleatine  ArelnodogMBi 
Association  (Transactions,  No.  I.  p.  10),  M.  Van  de  Velde  says : 

According  to- the  custom  of  the  oountrvt  M.  de  Saulcy  had  made  a  contract 
with  a  oertain  Sheik,  Abu  Dahuk,  a  Bedoum  diief,  who,  with  his  trihe» 
inhabits  tbeaomh-wtstora  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea.    With  this  Sfaeik»  and  a 
numeroiu  ewatt  of  Bedoains^  ht  jourarfed  along^tfaa  soutb-westem  ahoiw  o^ 
the  Dead  Sea^  aad  it  is  from  the  Bheik*s  own  mouth  that  M.  de  Sauky  is  en- 
lightaned.    Who  this  Abu  Dahnk  is»  the  reader  may  see  from  the  narrativaa 
of  De  Bertouv  and  RohiosoD  aad  Smith.    I»  abo,  had  no  small  eaperleace  of 
this  arch-robbeB.    In  the  narrative  of  my  travels,  I  have  given  a  minute  de- 
scription of  a  two-days'  stay  in  his  camp.    Abu  Dahuk  is  of  the  same  naturo 
as  his  fellow  Bedouins.    Show  him  that  yon  are  anxious  to  reoognise  ia  every 
stone  squared  off,  by  the  head  of  nature,  a  jpiece  of  antiquity;  excite  hia 
covetoiBqeas  by  ptesentiae  him  eootinuaHy  with  piaatres.  whenever  he  showa  . 
you  something  that  he  calls  a  ruin ;  and  you  may  be  certain  that  he  will  show 
you  ruina  (khurhets)  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  names  and  surnames  it  if., 
not  near  you,  then,  at  all  events,  at  a  distance*    This  is  the  reason  that»  'm . 
those  regions  of  the  Bedouins,  one  hears  of  so  many  names  mentioned  by  some 
travellers,  which  other  travellers  are  never  able  to  re-find.    I  myself  have 
repeatedly  detected  my  Bedouin  guides  in  telling  me  stariea.    To  lie  is,  as  it . 
were,  daily  bread  araone  them ;  and  nothing  but  a  dose  croaa*questioning  itt 
sufficient  to  bring  out  the  truth.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  theae  Bedouina 
have  much  knowledge  of  ancient  history,  or  cave  at  all  about  the  ooiractneas  oC. 
tradition,  like  all  other  tmveIlerB,.s«re  M.  de  Saul^»  I  have  found  then  mo§t 
ijniorant  and  indifferent  about  such  things.    Piastns  and  ^heau  is  all  tba. 
Bedouin  cares  for.    Is  it  any  wonder,  then»  that  M.  de  Sauh^,  afiter  haviai^ 
spoiled  Abu  Dahuk  by  his  continual  preaents,  should  be  deceived  by  this 
fellow?    Certainly  the  sharp  eye  of  the  robberHshief  has  well  disoaraed  the 
weak  side  of  his  travdiejc. 

Under  these  circumstances,  then,  the  caravan  of  M.  de  Saulcy  proeeeds 
along  the  Salt  Mountaia^tfae  Jibal  Usdum  of  the  Araba-*at  the  south- 
western side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  A  heap  of  stones,  already  seen  and  mentioned 
by  Seetzen  and  Robinson  C^  Biblical  Beseaiches,''  u.  488'),  attmcts  the  notice 
of  the  French  traveller.  He  is  deeply  impressed  with  it.  His  imagination 
gets  excited,  and  he  forthwith  recognises  in  these  stones  a  part  of  the  buildings 
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of  the  burnt  cily.  These  are  his  words: — "  By  ten  o'clock,  we  pass  close  by  a 
hillock,  fifteen  yards  in  diameter,  covered  with  large  rough  stones,  that  look  as 
if  they  had  been  burnt,  and  which  constituted,  at  some  remote  and  uoascertain- 
able  period,  a  part  of  a  round  structure  immediately  commanding  the  shore. 
The  sea  is  only  thirty  yards  off  to  our  left,  and  the  mountain  side  not  more 
than  twenty  in  the  opposite  direction.  Tlie  sight  of  this  building  impresses 
me  strongly ;  and  my  thougths  revert  to  Sodom.  I  question  Abu  Dahuk : 
'What  is  that?*  ^Kasr-Kadim*  ('an  ancient  castle*)  is  the  answer.  'The 
name  ?'     *  Bedfont-el'MezorrheP  (•  the  heap  of  fallen  stones*)/' 

Now  enthusiasm  darkens  M.  de  Saulcy's  understanding.  "  For  myself,"  lie 
says,  "  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  I  see  before  me  the  ruins  of  a  building,  which 
was  anciently  a  part  of  Sodom'.  The  Sheik,  Abu  Dahuk,  is  very  explicit  on 
this  point.  When  I  ask  him— ^  Where  was  the  town  of  Sodom  r  he  answers 
me, '  Here !'  •  And  did  this  ruin  belong  to  the  condemned  city  ?— *  Assuredly.* 
•  Are  there  other  vestiges  of  Sodom  P' — •  Yes  ;  there  are  a  great  many.* 
'  Where  are  they  ?' — *  There,  and  there,*  and  he  points  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Salt  Mountain,  which  we  have  lust  wound  along,  and  the  plain,  planted  with 
acacias,  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  towards  the  Wad-^z-Zouerah.'* 

Upon  this  information  of  Abu  Dahuk,  M.  de  Saulcy  builds  a  whole  system 
of  cities.  Zoar, — so  he  reasons, — cannot  be  far  off.  Some  days  later,  he 
paases  bf  the  same  voad,  and  enters  the  Wadi-es-ZawaJmh.  This  name  cor- 
raponda  somewhat  with  Zoar.  He  knows  that  Irby  and  Mangles,  Seetsen  and 
Lynch,  have  foand  the  ruins  of  Zoar  at  the  entrance  of  the  Wadi-Kerak,  at  the 
northern  bay  of  the  south-eastern  peninsula  of  the  Dead  Sea :  and  this  contra- 
dicts his  discovery.  M.  de  Saulcy,  therefore,  sets  to  work  to  overthrow  the 
accounts  of  these  travellere,  and  also  of  Holy  Writ,  taking  tlie  precaution, 
however,  to  quote  the  Scriptures  along  with  such  comments  of  his  own,  as  to 
make  them  appear  to  plead  in  his  favour.  For  instance,  the  Scriptures  most 
distinctly  place  Zoar  in  Moab  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  his  Zuwairah  of 
the  opposite  coast  within  the  territory  of  Moab,  he  draws  the  boundaries  of 
Moab  right  across  the  centre  of  the  provinces  of  Judah  and  Simeon.  So,  also, 
he  wishes  to  place  Adaroah  high  and  far  in  the  mountains  of  the  wilderness  of 
Jndah.  He  sees  there  a  place  of  a  somewhat  volcanic  appearance,  which 
Abu'Dahuk  calls  Suk-et-Thaemeh,  and  which  he  decides  at  once  is  Adamah, 
Zeb&im  he  finds  in  the  heart  of  Moab.  And,  finally,  in  order  to  put  a  seal  of 
troth  upon  his  discoveries,  he  calls  in  the  testimony  of  his  four  young,  joyful- 
hesorted  French  companions.  But  how  absurd  is  this  I  The  traveller  has,  of 
his  own  accord,  ensnared  himself  in  the  errors  which,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
he  presents  to  the  world.  With  the  Bedouins  of  the  same  Abu  Dahuk,  I 
visited  the  Saracenic  ruin  of  JSi  Zuwairak,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  re- 
mains of  a  small  castle  upon  a  white  chalky  rock  of  150  feet  in  height,  in  the 
bottom  of  an  extinct  crater,  between  four  and  five  miles  distance  from  the 
south-western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  From  thence  I  went  through  the 
WaH-ea-Zuwairahj  and  crossed  the  plain  which  M.  de  Saulcy  takes  to  be  the 
plain  of  Sodom,  and  where  he  says  he  found  a  number  of  rows  of  large  stones, 
iHiidi  he  believed  to  be  the  ruins  of  Sodom. 

I>r«  Robinson,  in  his  "  Biblical  Researches,"  has  fullv  shown,  tliat  Zoar  has 
nofkhing  in  common  with  Es  Ztuoairah ;  and  with  regard  to  these  rows  of  large 
stones, — ^yes,  I  have  seen  them ;  but  I  have  also  recognised  them  to  be  merely 
stonesr-brought  down  by  the  winter  torrents,  which  empty  themselves  into 
this  plain  from  the  surrounding  mountains !  It  is  well  known  how  winter- 
streams,  when  carrying  along  stones,  wood,  or  other  objects,  over  a  level  sur- 
fiice,  leave  sudi  things  behind  in  long  rows,  after  they  have  subsided. 

Robinson  and  Smith,  not  to  speak  of  other  travellers,  have  also  passed  across 
tbfo  plain  ;  and,  indeed,  were  I  to  mistrust  my  own  eyes,  I  would  have  perfect 
confidence  in  the  eagle-eyed  scrutiny  of  the  American  travellers,  whom  the 
rains  of  Sodom  (if  there  bad  been  any)  would  not  have  escaped. 

In  fine,  the  heap  of  stones  (Um  Madghel)^  which  I  have  noticed  as  well  as 
Sept — VOL.  Cn.  NO.  GCCGY.  C 
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M.  de  Sauky;  hu  tn/MiM  io  connnoxi  with  the  nam-  at  a  chy,  nmch  !«•  of 
the  city  of  Sodom.  And  the  other  so^alied  ruins,  in  the.  pbtn  at  the  nortiMRi 
extremity  of  the  Salt  Mountain,  are  natural  stones  fvom  the  sorrounding 
inonntaiiis^  carried  down  thither  by  the  winter-torreats*  Zuwairak,  in  the 
holh>w  of  the  monntaias,  near  the  west  coast,  caimot  possibly  be  the  Zoar  of 
tlie  Bible,  which  belonged  to  the  east  coast,  the  land  of  Moah.  AjEbmah  and 
ZeMm  lie  in  the  Siddim  valley,  not  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  and  Moab ; 
and,  finaU)F,  to  fiwi  Gom^rrak  ai  more  tfasan  ^fy  Bnglish  miles  dntance  from 
Sodom,  is  in  perfect  coDtiadiction  to  Holy  Writ* 

In  a  note  i^peoded  to  the  publtafaed  nanatiTe  of  his  travels,  M.  Van  de 
Velde  adds : 


I  hate  followed  M.  de-  9feoley*s  track  in  this  place  with  Bedouins  of  the  s 
tribe,  of  the  same  shaikh — Bedouins  accustomed  to  rove^  about  in  these  loeaK- 
ties.  I  had  a  copy  of  M.  de  Sulky's  mnmncripl  ma{^  with  nei  It  w«a^  there- 
fore, impossible  for  me  to  pass  by  unooticed  the  ruins  he  mentions.  With 
eagerness  I  wvgM  for  them.  It  was  not  possible  to  miss  them ;  nevertheless 
I  have  not  seen  anything  which  confirms  his  assertions ;  and  notwithstandinc 
all  his  assurances,  I  must  set  down  his  discoveries  of  Sodom  as  the  mere  ^^rk 
of  the  imagination.  M.  de  Saiilcy  makes  an  appeal  to  his  fellow-travellen  for 
the  truth  of  his  information;  I  hope  I  shall  be  allowed  to  appeal,  on  tlie(^9po> 
site  side,  to  the  testimony  of  Romnson  and  Smkh,  and  their  predeeessors. 
Certainly  what  might  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  bitter  wouM  not  have 
eluded  the  careftil  research  of  the  American  tiweUers. 

As  the  question  now  stands  before  tbe  public,  it  is  one  of  the  most  sin* 
gularly  contradictory  character.  The  evidence,  as  far  as  we  have  beaai 
enabled  to  sift  it,  in  a  iair  and  candid  spirit,  tends  to  indooe  a  belief  ia 
M.  de  Saxdcy  having  been  too  hasty  in  his  observations,  in  having  ad* 
mitted  as  traces  of  rams,  at  least  in  some  instances,  what  are  merelj  d^ 
tached  masses  of  rock  more  or  less  linearly  arranged.  These  evicbnces 
are  strengthened  by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  occur,  the  analo- 
gies of  other  mistakes  made  mader  similar  ciycmnstaness,  and  IL  de 
Saalcy's  own  aaperficiality  when  spedking  of  ruins  on  the  crest  of  the 
Salt  Momitains,  which  hv  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  ocanuned.  Tliej 
are  also  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  so  many  capriile  observers  having 
traversed  the  same  districts  without  having  noticen  them,  and  by  tbefaet 
of  jM.  Van  de  Velde,  although  evidently  an  uasmentific  and  somewhat' pre- 
judiced traveller,  having  subsequently  sought  for  the  supposed  ruins 
without  sucoessc  But  these  subsequent  researches  are  by  no  means  satis* 
factory  as  to  there  being  no  ruins  at  aU  at  the  foot  of  the  Salt  Mountain, 
as  we  shall  subsequently  see  when  discussing  the  site  of  the  ^^City  of 
Salt.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evidences  are  by  no  means  so  satisfiuetory  as  is 
generally  supposed,  that  Sodom  was  on  tne  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  great  body  of  evidence  connects  it  with  the  Salt  Mountain — the 
Sodom  of  Galen  and  Usdum  of  the  Arabs.  Even  if  buried  in  the  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  still  the  probabilities  would  be  that  it  was  in  the  neighs 
bourhood  of  the  Salt  Mountain. 

Van  de  Velde  says,  speaking  of  the  City  of  Sah': 


Frem  its  nasse.  it  is  clear  that  it  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  the  SMt 
Mountain.  M.  de  Saaley  gives  a  very  attfactive  desenplien  of  the  foaataJM 
at  the  ruins  of  Emfaarrheg,  which  he  Ukes  to  be  TliaBMua.  On  hia  gronadi 
for  this  identification  I  de  not  plase  mach  value;  but  I  attach  iaiporttDos  to 
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fab  iBsanfonr  wi  this  fovoktsan,  the  only  oim  I  an  acq(aBnilsdrimd&  w.lfe 
Ticuiily  of  toe  Salt  BSounUiiv  €a|NibIe  of  supdhrmg  &  towa  widi  watart  Thm, 
DMbabl^  the  Ciijr  of  Salt  has  stood  there*  The  Gaiiuat.the  foot  of  the  Sdit 
ttonntaui,,  called  Um-Mzog{ial,  I  do  not  think  myself  justified  ki  talonj^^ 
ruins  of  a  town  or  fortification,  from  the  very  met.  of  the  abfience  d^irater* 
Robingon,  too,  seems  not  to  consider  tTm-Mzoghal  as  a  ruin. 

VmMmghnl,  h  wM  be  ofoerted,  is;  stt>kaa  ef  m  fine  pMMigvw  « 
fsahimadi  torn  than  before;  add  to  vAdAr  ^  ti^eteniot  evety 
:ihaMJh»Gif  ofiSak,  eiiMUMokiii  faj  Jodwa.  aa  aw  el* *e 
e£  SoUi  in  conneanoB  wi^  fiii-gMti,  wae  the  aaan.  ai  Soimaff 
lSKTii0;«ilSUdn%  »  wlaob  wai  Sodom,  is  spokes  of  ia  SetiftaBBM 
wawjUBiimi  with,  die  Salt  Sea..  Zepluaieb.  speaks  a£  Sodeaa  and 
GeMwhi  aa<  salt,  pits;  ami  wv  karv  seea  that  Stephn. xvyftfeev  tbe 
prapBHpity^'  cf^  Sadom  and  Bxb^edL  RokinaeB  aiei^.  sms^  thab  ^iha 
poflttMB  o^tbvMfr  MmintaiD,  at  the  soofeh  end  of  tks  Dead  Sea^  cnaUai 
J13  to  ascertam  iStm  phiee  of  the  ^  YaHey  of  Sirit'  BieBtiaaed  is  Scin^ 
tore;  wfaeie  the  Hefanws  azider  David,  and  i^^ain  under  AsMudan, 
gained  ^facasim  nctoiits  oirer  Edomu  This  valley  con&d  weU.  have;  been 
ae  4>thmr  >han  tiie  Ghnr>  soath  of  the  Dead  Se%.ad|aaBiil  to4he  Mma- 
lai«  ef  Salt ;  lAaspaiatesi  indsed,  ikt  aneieaib  tentitorias  e£  Tiiiib  and 
Edom.  SoBiewhere  in  tibe  nsighibonriMod  la^  aiBo^pBebaUnr^  Aa  ^Cify 
of  Salty'  enumerated  along  with  En-gedi  as  m  the  desert  of  Judah." 

It  seems  to  us  that,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  discusaooy 
whether  it  be  confirmed  by  future  travellers  that  ruins  do  or  do  not  eodst 
at  the  foot  of  the  Salt  Il^untain,  that  the  proximity  of  Sodom  to  that 
mountain  is  rendered  extremely  probable ;  and  the  full  understanding  and 
even  the  chance  of  a  succeasnil  investigation  of  the  destruction  of  that 
city  has  been  very  muck  retarded  by  tbe  reiiaaoe  hitherto  placed  by 
biblical  scholars  and  geographers  upon  the  assumption  of  its  bemg  on  the 
east  side  of  the  lake  or  buried  in  its  waters.  Sodom  existed,  according  to 
Scrinture,  before  the  advent  of  Abraham  and  Lot ;  and  therefore  before 
the  Dirth  of  the  father  of  the  Moabites.  Ilto  latter  possessed  themselves 
of  the  country  of  the  Emims,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  previous 
to  the  Exodus ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  even  at  that  time,  and  subse* 

rtly  when  hostilities  broke  out  with  the  Hebrews,  that  they  did  not 
hold  the  Salt  Valley — the  fixst  home  of  th«r  fisiihers— at  all  events 
until  the  time  of  Joshua,  when  En-gpedi  and  the  City  of  Salt  became 
enumerated  among  the  conquests  ol  Judak.  With  regard  to  Zoar,  the 
case  may  have  been  different ;  it  appears^  to  have  been  in  that  district 
which  was  afterwards  the  country-  of  the  Moabites,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  not  far  from 
the  Valley  of  Salt,  and  as  Jerome  has  it,  infinUm  Maahitarum,  It  was 
this  peculiarity  of  situation  whieh  probably,  with  the  favour  of  Heaven, 
saved  it  from  the  destruction  whieh  befel  the  four  other  primeval  cities. 

This  being  the  case,  the  ptobabiKties  still  leaaaia  that  piofane  history 
and  tradition  are  right;  and  tJiat  tbe  pepaiaziy  reoeived  opinion  that  some 
of  the  doomed  cities  are  entombed  in  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  cor- 
laat.  These  dties  lay  at  liie  southern  ezttemity  of  the  Dsad  Sea,  whkh 
may  be  supposed  to  liave  been  filled  up  with  water  shortly  after  the  local 
suondenoe  which  took  plaee  aft  the.  time  of  their  destruction ;  whibt 
Sodom  being  nearer  to  the  Salt  Mountslns,  which  still  preserve  its  name, 
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than  the  other  dties,  yet  so  near  to  Zoar,  on  the  opposite  shore,  as  to 
hare  enabled  Lot  and  his  daughters  to  reach  that  city  between  break  of 
day  and  suniise,  before  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  had  filled  up  the 
southerly  subsidenoey  may  still  present  traces  at  the  foot  of  the  Salt 
Mountains,  where  De  Saulcy  aFers  to  have  detected  surh ;  or,  if  buried 
beneath  the  waters,  it  would  be  at  no  great  distance  from  die  south- 
westerly shore.  The  width  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  the  pcHnt  in  question  is 
not  so  ffieat  as  to  forbid  the  first  of  these  hypotheses.  At  the  point 
where  there  still  exists  a  ford  across  the  sea,  and  which  may  be  oond- 
dered  as  the  neck  of  the  subsidence,  it  is  barely  five  English  miles  fix>m 
shore  to  shore ;  and  firom  the  supposed  site  of  Sodom  to  that  of  Zoar, 
also  the  line  of  a  ford  in  Rieperf  s  map,  it  is  from  ten  to  twelve  miles — 
ten  in  Eiepert's  map  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  twelve  in  that  of  Palestine, 
drawn  for  Robinson  s  ''  Biblical  Besearches."  In  Van  de  Velde's  map  it  is 
only  ten — not  an  impossible  distance,  in  a  hasty  flight,  between  break  of 
day  and  the  time  when  the  sun  ^'  was  risen  upon  the  earth." 

The  chief  argument  to  be  adduced  against  such  an  hypothesis  would 
be  the  earnest  manner  in  which  Lot  interceded  for  the  devoted  city  as 
bemg  "  near  to  flee  to ;"  but,  after  all,  this  was  only  in  comparison  with 
the  mountains  to  which  the  patriarch  was  bid  to  escape  by  the  angels, 
and  the  nearest  mountains  were  those  of  Moab  beyond  Zoar. 


HER  MAJESTY'S  OPPOSITION. 

BT  DOOTOR  PmOH. 

Now  the  thing  for  me 
Were  a  member  to  be 

Of  her  Majesty's  Onpositioo. 
Marry,  I'd  wring  the  withers  and  blench 
The  cheeks  of  the  dons  on  the  Treasury  bench, 
And  flood  them  with  derision ! 
To  talk  as  I  please, 

With  no  object  on  earth 
But  those  Bencheis  to  tease, 
And  excite  the  mirth 
Of  friends  beside  me  and  friends  behind  me, 
While  no  other  limit  or  law  confined  me— 
Oh  'twere  pleasant  to  be 
8uch  a  member  free 
Of  her  Majesty's  Opposition  1 
From  a  two-hours'  speech  I'd  never  flinch. 
Or  a  four-hours',  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Pinch, 
To  harry  and  worry  the  Treasury  bench. 
Now  rate  them  as  niggards,  now  bid  them  retrench, 
And  ever  the  nail  of  my  argument  clench 
With  broad-sword  Latin  or  small-sword  French, 
All  to  show  up  their  false  position. 
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Oooe  hating  &x'd  the  Speaker's  eye, — 
pALMEasTON,  elderly  evergreen, 

rd  ask,  with  exuberant  sympathy. 

How  he  Tiked  "sitting  under*'  Lo&D  Abbbdssv; 

And  how  his  smart  youth  could  get  on  indeed 

With  Old  Imbeoillty  run  to  seed? 
To  LoxD  JoB«  I'd  have  cutting  things  to  say 
On  tbe  broken  first  fiddle  he  oace  und  to  play ; 
A  puissant  Premier  then,  I  trow, 
But  reduced  to  a  tub,  and  a  snubb*d  one,  now. 

Mr.  GI.A98V0NB  rd  congratulate — 
High  theorist  u|K2n  Church  and  State^ 
Oxford's  own  child,  nay  for  Rome  designed 
As  not  less  than  kin  and  more  than  kind — 
Him  I'd  congratulate,  afler  a  sort. 

On  fraternity  with  the  cause  of  mobs, 
And  hope  it  agreed  with  him  well  to  consort 

With  the  long-hait'd  editor  of  Hobbes, 
With  the  borougb-men's  pattern  thorough-goer. 
The  democrat  Westminster  Reviewer^ 
AJU  for  ballot  and  popular  sway, 
And  for  letting  mobility  have  its  own  way, 
Follow  its  nose  to  its  royal  content. 
And  ''go  the  whole  hog    to  the  top  of  its  bent. 

And  then  at  bold  Guamum  I'd  let  %,. . 

And  all  his  antecedents  rout. 

His  weathercock  shifts,  liis  veerings  about, 

And  turn  his  statesmanship  inside  out, 

Till  the  welkin  rang  with  a  senate's  shoot, 

The  yeteran  trimmer  to  shame  and  scout. 
Or  I'd  "  know  the  reason  why," 

Nor  would  I  forget  to  have  my  fling 

At  Mr.  James  Wilson's  EcorumistAca, 
And  figures,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

And  big  blue*book  statistics ; 
And  at  Stdnst  Heebebt's  revelations 
On  the  subject  of  transports,  camps,  and  rations; 
And  at  Cabowell*s  prosy  elucidations 
Of  railway  rule  and  the  Wealth  of  Nations  ; 
And  at  Fitzeoy's  cautious  explanations, 
And  Mr.  Keooh's  self-justifications. 
And  th'  Attobnbt-gbnbbal's  lucubrations, 
Delays,  demurs,  equivocations. 
And  ex  officio  mystifications. 
And  then  the  Loan  Advocate's  speechifications 
For  brither  Scots,  and  such  transformations 
As  that  of  Villi EBS  from  agitations 
In  Anti-Corn  Law  leaeues,  to  recline 
At  ease, "  not  dead  but  spacheless," 

And  as  that  of  Osbobnb,  once  so  fine 

And  airy  a  chartered  libertine 
For  sauce  and  badinage  matchless, 
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But  DOW  a  cood  ibo9r»4iiily  teii|^t  bgr Sml  JUmu 
To  hold  his  toi^e.  Bad  to  Mtae  the  hoaty 

Of  GovernmeDt  pbee,  and  to  iaave  liif  wild  games 
.Tcitmrh  die  okLaalte. their  duty. 

And  rd  laugh  adUh.  (and  uUrm)mt  Wood's 
True  woodeu  aee-saw  platitudes, 
And  at  ihat  disaelMHia  Gabinet  friigbt 

Which  caused  once  JOMre  a  sfuait  Grey 
(One  had  hoped  thehnaod  weaeeaoccised  q«ite) 
To  join  other  bad  spirits  black  and  white^ 

Mingle  mingle  as  they  may. 

And  rd  set  Sir  JohnToung  by  the  ears,  you  know. 

With  the  Pope*s  trass  band;  till  they  bluster'd  rarely, 
And  I'd  say  civil  things  to  ISr.  Lows/ 

All  to  move  the  spleen  of  his  4ihefi  Sm  Csabxik. 
And  rd  criticise  Mr.  'Hattek's  anavity. 

And  his  tact  hi  keeping  stray  votes  in  order, 
And  Mr.  Fbeo.  Feel's  precocious  gravity, 

And  Counsellor  Silvertongue  Bethell's  sofit-sawdor. 

They  might  call  me  fractious, 
Personal,  factious. 
And  cough  with  spite 
While  I  talk'd  all  night, 
And  crow  with  the  early  morning  ; 
But  I'd  give  them  my  mind 
Cheer'd  by  friends  behind. 
Cough  and  gvoan  land  Chanticleer  sconit^g. 
"  Question  !**  should  be  no  question  for  me, 
*  Nor  the  chorus  for  a  (^vision. 

Till  Fd  shown  them  the  power  «f a  flMmberifae 

Of  her  Majesty *8  Oppositton. 
•*  All  the  Talents,"  one  by  one, 
Pd  twit,  and  banter,  and  rile  (such  fun !) 
And  Fd  do«and  Fd  do,  till/ was  done : 
With  afflictions  sore 
Long  time  Fd  bore 

The  small  and  the  great  of 'em  o'er  and  Ver, 
My  strictures,  if  need  be,  with  ample  store 

Of  Flowers  of  Billingsgate  adorniog  : 
By  the  great  Bude  light 
I'd  scold  all  night, 

And  I  wouldn*tgo  home  till  morning. 
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THE    CAAiP    AT    BOULOGNE. 

Thb  leaden  of  the  JVew  Mtmikfy  Ikave  nol^  Xiiop«^  fergottea  that  the 
SOekfasi  steaoMr,  fitom  London  to  JBonk^gae,  ^t  agiouad  last  month  on 
the  J'MQoh  ooost  hetween  Amfaletense  and  Cape  GriBaazy  juod  .that  her 
panengen  landed  at  the  little  village  of  Andrasselles  to  panne' the  rest 
of  their  jonney  on  terra  firma,  in  defiance  of  the  opposition  made  to 
that  movemeDt  by  the  steamer's  irritahle  commander,  Captain  Nettle.  I 
have  nothiiy  more  to.ieQoid  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last-named  indi- 
Wdoaly.save  that  he  floated  his  vessel  off  at  the  next  tide  .and  took  her 
aaJbAy  into  part^.nmder  a  oonsiderahle  press  joi  growling  4md  swearing, 
wUeh,  as  tbeie  were  sio  passengers  left  on  boaod,  was  expended  on  the 
Gww.  Something,  however,  remains  to  be  told  of  what  befel  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  whose  ^*  Trip'*  I  have  undertaken  to  describe,  and  the 
following  pages  are  dedicated  to  that  purpose. 

A  line  of  march  is  often  a  very  straggling  sort  of  idSfair,  even  with  the 
bast  r^^slaied  armies,  and  as  tlie  travellers  from  the  Siichfast  made  no 
pntOBMons  to  order  or  regularity,  but  .got  on  how  thej  oould,  it  is  not 
saxpriaii^  that  they  did  not  ^'he^  up"  very  closely.  I  cannot,  there- 
foie,  ^ve  a  detailed  account  of  the  movements  of  the  iwhole  party,  but 
moat  oonfiae  myaelf  to  the  select  few  whose  fortunes  I  have  hitherto 
folbwad. 

The  vehicle  whidi  held  Mrs.  Crake  and  her  fair  daughter,  also  pro- 
vided aooommodation  for  Mr.  Sawkins,  who  was  excepted  from  the. 
general  category  of  ^pedestrians  on  account  of  the  seventy  of  his  corns 
and  .general  physical  debility.  It  was  that  description  of  carnage  which 
in  Paris  is  called  a  *'coucou,"  in  the  provinces  a  '*  patache,"  and  with  us 
might  he  designated  a  covered  cart  without  springs,  very  much  off  its 
balance,  and  ^rowine  all  the  weight  upon  tbe  collar. 

The  order  of  march  was  as  follows : 

Jir.  Pike  aanouaoed  at  starting,  in  language  of  his  own,  that  he  would 
lead  '^  the  wan,"  but  as  a  meaaure  of  precaution,  and  indeed  for  what  he 
(as  well  as  Prince  Gortschakoff )  called  ''  strategical  reasons,"  he  **  threw 
out"  Messrs.  Shum  and  Snoddy  as  ''  wedefites,"  with  particular  instruc- 
tioBB  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  '*  outflanked"  or  ^'  cut  off;"  selecting 
for  Us  **  staff,"  whom  he  prudently  directed  to  keep  dose  bedde  him  for 
fear  of  a  ''.surprise,"  Mr.  Worts,  who  was  invested  with  the  rank  of 
brigade  major,  and  Mr.  Twigg  with  that  of  aide*de-camp.  Albert 
Caddie,  in  whose  bearing  gaUantry  and  manliness  were  alike  oon^- 
cuous,  took  up  a  position  near  the  patache,  where  he  ccmld  see  said 
ooBvene  with,  as  well  as  protect  the  object  of  his  affections;  Buggies, 
of  ifae  aantioal  mind,  **  loipt  a  bright  look  out,"  as  he  phrased  it,  "  on 
the  sinathnr  quartrr,"  whi«^  in  plain  English  meant,  on  tne  otiier  side  of 
thrnartj  and. Mr.  Csake,  being  relieved  itom  the  oaae  of  attending  to 
either  wife  or  ilaqgbier,  fratemiaed  with  the  gentleman  in  the  Clause 
wha  owned  the  jMUkioJbe  and  drove  it,  sometimes. sitting  on'the -shaft,  and 
.Teiy  often — ^nishii^  fonsasd  to  t«^  at  die  .heme'ta 
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bxidle  and  urge  him  forward  with  the  butt-end  of  hia  whip  and  untrans- 
lateable  mal^cuctions. 

That  Mr.  Pike  acted  with  fsopsiunmate  judgment  in  sending  Messrs. 
Shum  and  Snoddy  in  front  to  feel  the  way,  instead  of  undeitalang  that 
task  himself,  was  very  soon  made  apparent,  for  they  had  not  proceeded 
half  a  mile  before  they  suddsnly  flouxidered  up  to  their  waists  in  a  bog. 
It  is  true  that  Achille,  the  jHi^ocA^-proprietor,  shouted  to  them  to  keep  to 
the  righty  and  thus  avoid  Uie  tourbiere^  but  as  they  did  not  underttand  a 
word  be  sai4>  and  had  oo  experience  in  bog-trotting,  they  kept,  of  course^ 
to  the  left,  and  were— as  Mr.  Crake  remarked — ^'in  for  it"  The 
getting  out  again  involved  them  in  a  good  deal  of  dirt  and  difBoulty,  and 
when  once  they  stood  on  dry  land  agun  they  deoliaed  the  duty  of 
pioneering  any  further,  and  were  ordered  by  the  indignant  eomBumder- 
m-ehief  to  the  rear,  where  they  slowly  followed  the  pBiache^  the  mud 
and  water  squelching  in  their  boots  at  every  step  they  took.  Mr.  Pike 
and  his  staff,  profiting  by  experience,  also  ''  fell  back  on  the  main  body,"  . 
and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  ''  debouched  "  upon  Ambleteuse,  *'  right  ia 
front" — that  is  to  say,  Ambleteuse  was  right  in  front  of  them,  and  they 
entered  it 

As  the  French  people  are  the  earliest  risers  in  the  world— eome  sap* 
pose  they  never  go  to  bed — the  whole  population  of  the  village  was  what 
Mr.  Crake  called  *'  on  the  kee-vee/'  and  showed  quite  as  much  curiosity 
as  was  agreeable  to  the  unexpected  travellers :  rather  more,  p^haps^  than 
was  altogether  pleasant  to  Messrs.  Shum  and  Snoddy,  whose  mud-bath 
had  not  greativ  improved  their  personal  appearance.  A  few  words,  how- 
ever, from  Acnille  explained  the  meaning  of  this  sudden  invasion^  and 
they  were  not  made  prisoners,  as  Mr.  Sawkins  had  anticipated  when  first 
the  party  were  surrounded.  On  the  contrary,  a  break£EMt  of  bread,  mitt^ 
and  eggs  was  purveyed  at  the  little  inn,  which,  by-theobv,  bears  the  sign 
of  "  Le  maquereau  frais,"  and  thus  cheered  and  refreshed — the  gentle- 
men '*  topping  off"  with  small  glasses  of  fiery  brandy,  known  in  the 
neighboiuring  camp  as  ''  sacre-chien" — ^the  pilgrims  once  more  pursued 
their  route. 

They  stood  in  need  of  a  little  brandy,  even  if  it  was  not  exactly  the 
best  of  its  kind,  for  they  had  a  long  pull  across  the  country  to  Mao- 
quinghen,  and  from  thence  to  Wimille.  There  is  something  in  a  Freneh 
hill  which  makes  it  seem  as  if  you  could  never  get  to  the  top  of  it,  and 
something  in  a  French  cross-road  which  very  much  makes  you  wish  that 
you  had  never  set  foot  on  it.  The  hills  which  Messrs.  Pike  and  Com* 
pany  breasted,  and  the  roads  along  which  they  laboured,  sufficientiy 
tested  their  mettle,  and  what  Mr.  Sawkins  suffered  in  the  hinder  part— 
of  the  patache — where  he  was  not  provided,  like  the  ladies,  with  a 
cushion,  has  since  supplied  him  with  a  subject  that  bids  fair  to  rival  the 
reminiscences  of  Coxheath. 

On  an  eminence  just  above  Wimille  the  party  came  in  right  of  the 
camp,  and  halted  to  view  it  and  take  breath  at  the  same  time;  Mr. 
Pike,  as  skilful  in  castrametation  as  in  most  other  military  matters, 
openly  condemned  the  huts  which,  he  said^  were  not  near  so  '<  soldier- 
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feeling  somewhat  uncomfortable  at  the  dangerous  proximity  of  so  many 
thousands  of  armed  men,  urged  Achille  to  get  on  as  fast  aa  he  could,  and 
again  the  eori^  moved  on«  Not,  however,  without  being  espied,  for  at 
a  turn  of  the  road  two  persons  came  near  to  reconnoitre  their  early 
visitors. 

Achille,  addressing  himself  to  Miss  Isabel  Crake,  observed :  *^  Ce  sent 
des  offici^rs,**  And  that  joung  lady  craning  forward  to  see  what  French 
officers  were  Hke,  very  nearly  fell  but  6f  the  pafaehe.  She  hicldly  re- 
covered herself  In  time,  but  the  slight  accident  ti^  6t>served  by  the 
officers,  who  made  a  movement  in  advance  to  araist  her,  but  finding  that 
their  services  were  not  necessary  ihey  took  oflT  their  caps  and  made  her  a 
low  bow.  Miss  Crake  blushed  at  the  compliment  and  drew  back,  but  the 
appaoritlovi  of  those  two  officers  dwelt  on  her  memory  long  after  they  were 
left  behind,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  them  that  she  did  not  address 
another  word  to  Albert  Criddle  until  they  arrived  aft  Boulogne,  when  she 
remarked,  in  a  very  supercilious  manner,  as  he  offered  to  assist  her  from 
the  patacke,  that  **  English  politeness  was  too  rare  a  thing  ever  to  be 
negleoted." 

The  truth  is,  that  when  the  fair  Isabel  so  nearly  lost  her  seat,  Mr. 
Criddle  was  looking  another  way  and  did'  not'  perceive  ivhat  the  French 
officers  notioed.  But  he  saw  them  bow  to  his  beloVed,  and  this,  coupled 
with  the  rebuke  administered  by  Miss  Ckuke,  awakened  in  Mm  a  feeling 
vvvy  near  akin  to  jealousy,  and  caused  him  to  lemark  to  his  bosom  fHend, 
Rttggles>  that  **  there  was  nothing  manly  about  Fench  officers  f  addBng, 
aavagely,  that  <' their  wide  toosers  were  just  Hke  petticoats!*' 

The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Criddle's  remark  was  true  enough ;  but,  on  the 
score  of  manliness,  it  is  probable  his  opinion  betrayed  some  prejudice.  I 
have  s^n  and  will  describe  the  objects  of  his  animadversion,  and  then 
you  may  judge  for  yourself. 

Captain  Prosper  Chasseloup,  of  the  S8th  Regiment  of  the  Hue,  was  one 
of  the  tallest  men  in  the  French  army,  with  shoulders  of  Herculean 
breadth  and  a  waist  of  wasp-like  dimensions ;  his  native  Provence  and 
the  sun  of  Africa  had  given  him  a  complexion  the  colour  of  mahogany, 
and  black  as  a  coal  were  his  spade-shaped  beard  and  twisted  moustache. 
His  companion,  Th^phile  Tanfin,  the  chirurg6on-major  of  the  same 
regiment,  was  a  very  different  looking  sort  of  person  :  he,  too,  had  been 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  many  a  scorching  sun,  but  what  had  bronzed  the 
bne  had  simply  blistered  the  other,  and  he  gave  you  the  idea  of  a  man 
who  had  just  oeen  scalded,  an  impression  which  was  heightened  by  his 
vefry  close-cut  hair,  through  which  you  saw  the  red  skin  shining.  Tanfin 
wae  as  short  and  fat  as  Chasseloup  was  tall  and  muscular;  good 
humour  played  over  the  blunt  features  of  the  surgeon,  while  a  martial 
ferocity  characterised  those  of  the  captain  ;  neither  were  very  remarkable 
for  rennement,  but  no  one  could  deny  that  they  looked  very  showy  and 
splendid. 

These  two  gallant  officers  had  replaced  the  k^ns  on  their  heads,  their 
hands  were  once  more  thrust  into  the  pockets  of  their  ample  red  trousers, 
and  the  following  colloquy  ensued  between  them : 

*'  Sius-tu,  mon  cher  Th6ophile,'*  said  the  captain,  "  que  oette  jeune 
personne  est  tr^s  bien  1" 

**  Par  exemple.  Prosper  1"  replied  Tanfin^  <<  je  la  trouve  d^lideuse  I" 
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ABdtiMP.thMewB%Aort  PMMO,  damgjiiittdli  eftfih  Sfc  ftdgw.^ 


***.QB?artt ea  yo o*<iit qae  far* eadaimed  CiMsaekmp,  nsunuDg  tbe  in^ 
temipied  conyenaiion. 

<< 0&  doao  ?" d— wnrteii  ^ fiMid, ^wboa^-eyes liad  homUlomiag  the 
mtawftting  |MitecA€. 

<<LaiM6,''tMd  rhtumJflinp^  atiiding  (ormtad  till  he  reached  afloaallbuflh 
wkuKee  somethiBy  white  ^wm  dutteri ng,  whieh  he  stooped  to  piek  up. 

^^  As-tuattBappe  quai^ue  ohese,  Prosper  ?" 

«<  Je  eKHB  hMD,  Theo^le;  Taili  ua  tr^  jeU  moBehoir  !  Tiens !  il  j 
a  Mm  Dom  farads  «u  ooin!" 

'<A<}iii6at-ce,aknnr 

**  Je  ne  aaaxaia  te  diie.    Nous  aUoM  Tok.*' 

And  .the  .two  offieeis  satdesmoadi^  tmf  to  ezaaaine  the  haadkerchtef 


'^1—4 — a  -h  0  1,**  said  the  oaptam, -speliiag ;  "  voil&  un  hsan nom 
de  bapt^me  1  L'antre  est  plus  dur :  C — r — a — k — e,  crack,— <)ii'e6t*oe 
qm  9a/«sut  dual" 

.The.little  ^9mgemk  mined  ier  a  nenent;  then  he  ohscrvied : 
'  Ge  n'est  pas  xm  jiiMn:Fian9aia;  mais«'est  tonjeuiB  le  Aem  d'wi  in- 


<^I)is  phitAtde  eette  jenoe  ponewM  que  noos  vvnens  dejvx>ir.  Elle 
Ijaiaua^  ttmikw.    O'CammB  ^  aeat  le  masc  !" 

^*  Je  parie  qa*eUe  «st  Aisglaise,'*  vsaad  .Tanfia,  with  Ae  sair  of  *a  msn 
who  had  made  a  great  i&ooT«iy. 

*<  Tn  te  ^maaifr  daac  -en  Aoghoses  ?"  ohaerved  Ghsaseloup. 

^£as  da  teat,"  lejeined  the  other;  ^^{e  n'en  ai  jamais  yxL ;  pas  plus 
que  ten  T' 

•<'  GaaiaMat^doBO  as«tu  taroay^  qa'eUe-est  Aaglaise?" 

<<  Paece  qu'eUe  u'est  pas  'FsaQ9aise ;  y  a  pas  m^he !" 

Xhelegic  af  the  ehirurg^OBfasMar  was  not  very  eonvinciag ;  hut  logic 
is  of  little  oossequenoe  when  yea  think  you  are  nght^and  Tanfia  was  not 
only  p«rfeet]y>ssiis6ed,  bat  easily  iaehasd  his  friend  to  his  awn  opinion. 

ifieleasing  himaelf  fmai  the  pressure  of  two  hattons,  the  atretic  cap- 
tssa  thrast  the  per£uaed  handkerchief  into  iiis  hossni,  aad  the  bngle 
saundiag  at  that  mament,  the  offioeiB  returned  to  their  militaiT  duties, 
oae^  if  Bot  both  of  theai,  desperately  smitten  with  the  fair  EbogHsh* 


jtdoes  aot  tdce  kag  to  aeeliaiatise  Eag&h  people  at  fioidogne,  and 
en  the  day.aftsr-his  arriTal  Mri'Crake  da&oed  that  he  felt  UoBelf  quite 
atJioaie. 

*'  That's  to  say,"  he  ahseryed  oenfideaiklly  to  Albert  Onddle,  as  they 
mmt  on  the  pier  before  bvaak&st»  ''  as  anaeh  at  home  as  one  eent  he  in  a 
foreign  land.  Damme,  Sir,  there's  nothing  foreign  here  but  the  laagaage, 
and  the  asaneyywndthe  pe(^e  ^-4t's  only  fieage  for*shiUnge,^va&  oi^i* 
aain  iar  faaer,  aid  ^-eoasbang'  for  ' a^i's 4he  piaee  of  tUs  heaeartideP 
To  be  sore,"  he  added,  <«.theurvways  sia't  oaie  aaactly,  hatAey  eatt% 
ksip^ihat,  wdif  you  tahe  ^W  an  the  huap  I  daoTt  thbk  thay'iesneh  bad 
foners  afifcer  all !  Come  up  and  have  some  brealdast^  Oviddk,  Bell  wifl 
be^jlad  tosaa  ]pau».aBd  a»  •wilLMfa.  Onke;  HI  hehaaodiskab  jieaniato 
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But  of  W I 


inv  woman  out  of  iMr  badtttdayfight" 

Macketbj^waa, infiKst^^be  atMUnohai^s gaiatatt  plaaame a  it  t 
Weed,  to  be  the  €«e  elj^aet  lir  wUob  Aeyeatirrparttof  ov<^ 
■an  go  to  Boulegpe.    Tbat  be  might  kwe  no  oppovtamit^  Mr.  Cxnfaa  bad 
tahen  a  lodgpnig  in  tbe  £kuse  d!Altoii»  dmetly  oppaarte  tke  ptrmcspal 
eBtnnoe  to  the  chiach  of  St.  Nidiolas. 

''I^^t  .the  whole  of  nn  'noae^"  he  coartimaod,  '"axeept  the  shop, 
mdhomwoty  drainng-roon,  Sir,  on  the  finit«AMir»  I>c«i  jnanbandyai 
mnoh  jtf  I  pleaee.  Why  it  fvn^only  hiatnigbi  Ihought  "as-fine a  gromig 
gooae  Sk  three  finoogg as  iover  yon  eat^oyaaxMi.  The  ponUry^'tfDaMn  boMa 
itfipin  the  nariby, .and  Joekii^at  bm  as  I  maa atawdiag at ttfae  wiadaiv 
nidi  my  bands  in  my  poekets,  '  Tray  hong,  fnoasaer,'  aagps  iibe ;  ^Corn- 
hang,'  aays  I ;  *  Bank  &ong,'  says  ahe.;  '  Doo,'  says  .I<--nnd  uraUcs  away 
and  aats  doira  to  dinner  in  our  aaUeng.  Dmrnm^t  Sir,  I'dbasdly  took 
my  aeat  aad  was  just  helping  the  pottage,  when  I  heard  a  deril  of  n 
datter  on  the  stairs,  bang  'Opoa  flies  the  door,  and  in  husts4ihe  panltry- 
woman  swinging  tlMB  goose  by  the  nook.  Dovm  die  plinaps  it  on  iha 
dbmor-iable  land  says  shell  Jet  me  have  it  lor  four  fronga;  I  a&r  her 
,  isbe  tabes  it,  .and  ienwes  Jthe  gaoae  bebinl:  tbat's^vihat  I  .-oall  die 
r  4o  snaoriuuidy«" 

Crake  foigot  to  add  that  when  tbe  oook  ssw  his  purcbaae  she 
inlbnned  bun.he  had  baan  ''  dons^"  bat  as  tbe  ftoelEbrokar  lefrned  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  she  privately  deteroHaAito  add  fifty  per  cent,  ^mons 
to  avorytlmig  yrike  bo^gb;  Aft  bouadiohi  fonaumpftian,  and  ahe  never 
avrarved  from  that  ueaolve. 

Theapaetnients.in  ibt  Blaee  dlAlton  woae,  ksasavcr,  ptaaaaat  asioagb 
tpr  these  who  did  not  mind  noiae.  ^'  You  .eoddisae«verjAfauQg  that  waa 
gaingon,"  said  Jilr.  £}inko.  *'And  be  seen  by  eTeiybody,*  thonght  the 
Sur  .Isabel,  and,  'ffor  tfae*sabe  :of  the  eostamea,"  wbieh  wens  ^^so  pie- 
tBNaftte,"'Sbe  took  up  a  peamanent. position  with  her  dnaariiy*aalerials 
stitxme  of  the  windows ;  the  stoekbroker,  whUe  be  wns'.in  the  bouse,  oo- 
onpiedanothar  ;  and  Mrs.  Crake^  with  her  nottiQg,  fiUedfapAibiad. 

.Albort  Criddle  had  «ot  taken  a  lodging,  giving  ibo  prefannoe  to  a 
boaidiogihonsei  *^faeoaase,"  as  be'said,  **  at  .tbe  taUe-doats  jrou  get  beU 
Q£>tbe  la^gaai^  so.macb  ^uieker."    He  dieaafiMe,  .at ilie  aaakigation  of 


Biggies,  who  was  atteotod  by  the  aame,  took  up  bis  'iiBartan  at 

^Hoa 


O'Imi^Ib  '^JCarine  Boaiding  Hoaao,''  where  all  thdgwobB  wwre.£qg- 
]ish,aad  the  AngkHFiea^  toogne  iiras  spoken  in  tthe  .greatest  pnritg^ 
MVf  ftawlrioB  waa  also  an  tomato' of  tbe  aame  estaUiahflMnt,  aadao  waa 
ifas.  gallant  31c  Pike;  nrhattbacame  of  tbe.rostnf  the  paaswgwfs  of  .tbn 
SaJ^UMijl  nerer  knew. 

Yhoaoklnasa  of  Jsafad  tawaedsMi.  Ciiddloatitbealeaa  of  >tkeir  jonmoy, 
or  tbe  novelty  oi  the  situation— -I  am  not  sure  which — ^had  cansed  that 
jmm^  saaa  to  .throw  himaelf.beadloi^  into  all  ithe  dsaHlpatiiwi  of  ihe 
]ianne.BQaidii«JHotte.  JEIe  last  a«battle  of.  chaPipagnttin.aaBdikaB  hsfe 
aitb  Jfr.  O'Lem^r,  dm  very.fimt  dagr  he  dined!tbei^-«sdUiRi^gglaa; 
aadbe.alioloatten.&ssHaat  eeaart6  io.thotaamo  gandsman  tm  the  aagm 
earaia^'  Bi^ggks  .likewise  fpartiaipating.  ThoitwDifinandsfwerB,  ho«^ 
aaai,  aonsokd  for  their  loaass  by  the  infaimation '  diey  aoyniad,  Jftk 
O'Leary  kindly  pattmg  them  up  to  all  that  waa  going  on  ai  Boulogne, 
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ttcoept  what  he  k^pfc  hack  dn  \m  own  a0doant.  it  was  he  who  deserib^ 
to  Mr.  Griddle  the  splendoun  of  the  "  Etablissement^^  hbw  once  a  week 
there  was  a  regular  hall  thel^^  and  e^eiy  cfrening  **  tjie  best  society." 

Primed  with  this  knowledge,  whiek  he  rigMyj«kdg^  would  make  \A» 
presence  more  welcome  to  MuAi  Crake,  the  Aianly  AlbeH  accepted  tiie 
stockliioket's  invitatien  and  accompttiicfd  him  to  the  Place)  d'Altoar. 
Isabel,  when  he  entered,  was  in  the  act  of  sketching  the  market««]aee^ 
with  the  Corps-de-Garde  in  the  didtsfnce,  beautiMly  profortioned  and 
wonderfully  out  of  perspective;  her  reception  of  him  was  the  mora 
gracious  as  he  began  by  saying  he  was  **pa»^onately  fond  of  drawing,'* 
and  vowed  the  sketch  was  as  good  as  anything  at  the  "  Oyat  Academy^' 
nor  did  it  diminish  in  warmth  when  he  impaited  some  of  the  informart&eB 
which  he  had  gathered  at  O'Lieary's.  He  had  already  been  down  to  have 
a  look  at  the  Etablissement;  it  was  his  ititention,  he  said,  '<to*  subskibef 
lor  a  month;"  and  he  earnestly  advised  Mrs.  Crake  to  take  a'fiunily 
season-ticket.  When  this  recommendalaon  was  enforced  by  the  expros-^ 
sion  of  Isabel's  wish  to  that  effect,  the  stockbroker  at  onee' agreed,  aaA 
the  whole  party  were  formally  entered  l^e  same  morning. 

Albert  diddle  was  neither  Macbeth  nor  Orestes,  but  he  was  as  ntiMif 
tfie  victim  of  destiny  as  either.  Had  he  known  how  fatal  the  Btaibfiase* 
ment  was  to  be  to  his  dearest  hopes,  he  would,  as  he  afterwards  solenmly 
declared  to  Ruggles,  '<  he  would  'ather  have  found  a  gave  beneath  ita 
^mns  than  have  'itten  his  name  down  as  a  snbskiberr' — a  fearful  avowal 
which  I  almost  shndder  to  record. 

But  great  as  thef  attraction  of  the  Etablissement  might  be,  there  wai 
an  attraction  at  Boulogne  greater  ftr,  respecting  whi^  Albert  Oriddle 
had  been  silent.  Whether  finom  acddent  or  design  he  had  aaid  nothing 
about  the  Camp  on  the  heights.  But  Isabel  Crake  had  not  forgotten  it  | 
and  lihe  beautifolly  foreshortened  guard-house  would  ak>ne  have  reminded 
her  of  <*the  military,"  if  her  memory  had  proved  treaeherom,  wfaieh 
was  not  the  case.  She  very  distinctly  remembered,  not  only  ^at  tiie 
Camp  existed,  but  that  amongst  the  officers  lodged  there  was  die  tallest 
and  handsomest  man  she  had  ever  seen,  ^'  with  such  eyes  and  ^eh  a 
lovely  pair  of  moustaches."  Accordingly,  she  never  rested  ^  she  had 
found  out  all  about  the  Camp  from  Mademoiselle  Clorinde,  the  little 
modisie  in  the  Rue  de  I'Ecu,  where  she  went  the  6rst  thing  to  order  the 
bbnnet  which  her  papa  had  promised.  That  voluble  damsel  told  bel^ 
Without  much  pressing,  that  there  were  two  days  in  the  week,  Thutsdayl 
and  Sundays^  when  the  bands  played  and  all  the  world  went  there;  ihitt 
she  herself  never  meant  to  miss  a  single  Sunday  as  long  as  the  Caal^ 
lasted,  and  would  go  eveiy  day  if  she  could;  that  it  was  so  gay«  tlie 
officers  were  so  agreeable;  that  it  was,  in  short,  Heaven;" — ^wnieh'^M 
saying  as  much  wt  the  Camp  as  was  possible,  and  ftr  mofe  than  was 
likely. 

If,  however,  the  Camp  fell  short  of  celestial  attributes,  it  had  many 
earthly  ones  to  recommend  it.  So  at  least  thought  Isabel  Crake,  aftw 
hearing  the  flattering  report  of  Mademoiselle  Clorinde,  who,  with  true 
womanly  sympathy,  vowed  she  would  put  everytUng  eke  aside  that  the 
bonnet  might  be  ready  for  immediate  execution.  I^e  kept  iier  wni<ii»  I 
am  happy  to  say;  the  bonnet  was  an  extremely  pretty  one^  and  Iffiii 
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Ciake  looked  ''  ravisianU^  when  she  put  it  ob,  which  w«a»  of  ooane^  the 
itittaDt  it  came  home. 

To  ffel  up  a  party  foe  a  visit  to  the  Camp  was  a  thing  very  speedily 
efiected.  An  open  ooma^  held  Mr*  and  Mxs.  Crake,  the  &ir  Isabel 
and  Mr.  Sawlonsi  who  came  by  iavilation  from  O'Leary's ;  as  did  also 
Mr«  Pike,  whoi  sal:  on  the  box.  and  Albert  and  Buggies,  who  occupied 
thanunble^ 

Mr»  Sawkins,  hating  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  the  impromptu 
journey  from  Audressellea^  had  made  himself  up  for  ladies,  and  came  out 
in  gceat  fonee  in  a  white  hat  and  nankeen  trousers  and  gaiters,  with  a 
dove  pink  in  his  button-hole  and  lemon-coloured  kid  gloves;  he  was, 
moreover,  highly  odorous  of  iavender- water,, and  altogether  pesented  as 
fine  a  specimen  of  the  buck-antique  as  can  seadily  be  met  with  now^A* 
daya.  Hie  compliments  were  not  the  newest,  nor  his  anecdotes  the  most 
xaqr  that  oate  be  imaginedf  but  such  as  they  were  he  dribbled  them  out 
'^  in  Qoe  weak,  washy,  everhisUng  flow"  feom  the  time  o£  leaving  the  Place 
d'Altoa  until  the  oarriage  arrived  within  sight  of  the  Camp.  Unmbdful 
of  that  circumstance — ^indeed,  unconscious  of  it,  for  he  sat  with  his 
batk  to  the  horses-^he  was  in  the  act  of  relating  how  be  and  the  late 
Lord  Pumpernickel,  whom  he  remembered  to  have  seen  ai»  the  Opera  the 
fiivt  night  of  Catalani's  appearance  in  London,  were  of  esactlv  the  same 
age,  *'  whieb  he  ventured  to  call  a  curious  coincidenee"--*-'^hen  he  waa 
eiia  short  by  a  shout  of  delight  from  Mr.  Pike,  who  intimated  from  his 
place  of  'vantage,  that  "  the  enemy  were  debouching  from  a  masked 
battery  on  the  left  flank,"  which  xnilitary  expression,  reduced  to  more 
aoetuate  terms,  meant  simply  that  the  men  were  forming  on  their  separate 
paiade^grounds^  there  being  no  enemy,  no  masked  battery,  and.no  de-^ 
bondung,  except  in  Mr.  P^'s  ardent  imagination.  The  announcement 
Wae»  howevery  quite  8u£Sdent  to  dizeot  the  general  attention  of  the  party 
to  tiw  seeue  before  them,  and  Mr.  Sawkms  was  obliged  to  reserve  the 
nmainder  of  the  anecdote  about  Lord  Pumpernickel  till  a  more  &vour- 
aUe  occarion;  no  v^  great  deprivation  to  his  audience,  for  it  was  of  a 
kind  that  would  keep. 

The  heights  on  which  the  French  army  are  encamped  are  not  quite  so 
level  aa  a  bowling-green,  and  before  the  carriage  had  proceeded  very  fav 
from  the  high  road  it  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  party-^need  I  say,  by 
Mr»  Sawkins?— that  it  would,  jierhaps,  be  pleasanter  to  alight  and  walk 
over  the  ground.  This  proposition  was  distasteful  to  none:  it  gave 
Albert  Coddle  the  Of^rtunity  of  offering  his  arm  to  Isabel,  and  enwed 
Hhe  stockbroker  to  stretch  his  legs ;  so  the  driver  was  ordered  to  follow 
aloiwly  with  the  carriage,  and  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sawkins  was 
idepied. 

Aa  the  day  was  Sunday  the  military  operations  of  the  troops  were 
limited  to  a  roll-call,  after  which  they  were  dismissed  to  amuse  thern^ 
sebres  as  they  felt  inclined.  A  good  many  made  their  liberty  avaibble 
for  an  exeizrsion  to  the  town  and  harbour,  others  straggled  acrosa  the 
eovitry  in  various  directionB,  but  the  greater  number  remained  in  camp, 
derirous  of  doing  the  honours  to  the  crowds  of  visitors  who  came  flocking 
from  all  parts.  They  were  of  every  kind  and  degree,  not  the  least  con- 
apicaous  amongst  them  bemg  the  dass  of  which  Mademoiselle  Clorinde 
was  an  ornament ;  indeed,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  toileltes  of  these 
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aM  Ar  rmt  If  1 1reM^  to  njr  whrt-  fltrfUe  •f'  ilitt^ 
coBtame  made  the  gmtest  impression  on  Rnggles— "vriiarirag  of  a  bip|li^ 
kipiMKOiMU*  inl£nH-I  Aoidd  saj-tfaat,  in  f^  pwibaliiiity,  it  was  &eir 
dkncMwrv,  H»  bsmf  s  deddM  {Mrtialfilv  Ibr  '^a  nca*  foot  and  aaUe," 
^MA  he  sflvr  ta  tia»  giwtest  adtantag^  in  AoiMnwr  of  tba  UMBt  ddicato 
Inw, — tiia  palaiit  Uuav  the  faintMt  fiiwn,  the  snowiest  wUte,  zsralliai^ 
each  other  at  every  fresh  development;  and  these  developnieats  wwe 
frequent,  ibr  the  loi^i^mess  of  the  ground  mttd»  it  iadispensaUa  that11k>se 
who  bad  oMk  ftetaad  anUesp  shmSd  edkihk  ifaem. 

Mr.  Sanrknasi  who  was  wiser  in  his  generation  diaa  Huff^gles,  orper«> 
haps  kis  soseeptible^  reserved  Mm  admiivtioiv  for  liw  ''tact''  which  ^tfaa 
faattaioM^— aa*  her  Mighted  to  eaH  dMm,  making  a  mouthfol  of  the  word 
every  time — **^  the  bafttalieDs^  displayed  **  in  transforring  the  comforts,  of 
private  Mfo  tov  he  mWht  perhaps  be  aUowed  to  w,  Am  tfaresheldiof  wac,'' 
which  figuio  of  spooui  had  aUosiea  to  the  part  ol  the  Camp  oeoopsedbr 
die  engiaeea*.  The  men  heloa]^ng  to  tUa  bvanch  of  the  service  kai^ 
indeed,  tamed  tfamr  oonstmettve  powers  to  some  aocomt,  not  only  in  tbe 
eompaetnesa  with  which  their  own  hots  were  binlt,  bat  in  thadBContions 
by  which  ik^  w&kb  ssnomidBd.  The  guartkr  dm  g4mu  waa  quiia  a 
aodej  yer8BiHee--er  ffwinffea^y  whidievar'  you  piean— with  its  amSmSf 
chana,  and  tables,  its  eolimms^  vaaes^  and  teoftfes, — dl  made  of  ofa^^ 
covered  with  ttsf  and  eraamcnted  in  a  way)  which  die  ingeneoaa  brain  of 
a  Ffanthmans  oank&  alone  deviaa.  The  ea|^  of  the  Baipiie  was  ihas 
nmsided; — the  oock  of-  victory,  sli^idy  siiabamt,  thus  set  up ;  pUad 
oat  in  eoahle  shells  the  dasccsiihiiHB,  perhaps,  of  some  of  those  gathacad 
on  the  saoM  diorea  by  Chmdina  amwasod  Ae  initials  of  Louie  Napo<* 
leon,  in  many  inatoneee- iaterlaecd  wiui  those  of  the  Empicea;  and  nmea 
than  one  ineniption  peeehnmad  Ae  aflnmoe  of  France  widi  Enghmd,  and 
denauMed,  in  Jangoage  tc^eraUy  etrong;  dse  diitnrber  of  the  peace  of 
Europe.  The  xagunents  of  the  line  were  simpler  in  their  caMtrivaoces; 
the  omoinauAalion  of  dMsr  qoarteca  being-  chieflyicoarfhied  to  landscape 
Street' neawoeiatnie  waa^  Lwwefai^  ooaomon  to  the  wfa 


Camp ;  Roes  d' Austerlita,  de  J6na,  de  Moecou,  and  de  Marcngc^  were  in 
abunoanoe^  asid  at  the  end  of  one  of  them  was  an  t^gMke  on  which  was 
painted  a  bend  pointing  to  the  north  and  bearing  the  inacrtption :  ^  A 

Isabel  Crahewasdalightadwiihaa aha  saw;  «' tiiere  was  so  mvdit  t«te 
and  inaennity  in  the  French;  it  was  »>  matter,  Ihey  reslly  did;  no,  the 
EttgisAooaldisateomeuptotfaeBr    Thcae  aasmtiona  weeJd  have  been 
:;riddle 


i  fayi  Albeit*  Criddfe^  hud  diey  been  utteeed  by  snothar  pereen,  bat 
be~did.net  venture  to  do  mereihan  ^damn  witb  faint  piasse,"  expressing 
it  as  his  opinion  that  "the  thing"  was  "'ather  pitty,"  but  that  **iha 
toops"werar«*«oo  small  to  'nffit  whenitcameto  ttie  acatdi;  the  sort  of 
mmJUf  liked  to  see  were  the  BHtiah  Ce— nitims.'^ 

^^laome  of  them  are  tall  enos^/'  Aoi^bt  Isabel  Crake,  '^nnleee  my 
BRoary  deeemaare!"  And  fivm  tbat  mement  the  words  of  Albert 
Ciidffle  fellesi  bar  eea— (tnnee  a  siaiae  of  her  own,  in  a  letter  oAte-wiole 
thenertdM^tDherdeanst  friend '«BGsa  MUkb  »^  ViBa:' 


SamtrJUio&Wood'V^'like  withered kMivas  imon  tfie  houeetopr 

Bateraiythiagat  ihe  Campw«a^not  iotendad  eoMy  te  plenee  Aeeye; 
tka  vUteee^  as  they  passed  Jumg^  were  gratified  by  admiadde  miiitasy 
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/ oar  cma mtumAmoAem hmng d»  uigtinipii6e  dk i 
Acb  anooessive  baad.  The  nwiody  vtm  bette  pkyed  than  the  nana^oC 
die  air  me  pnmoaaoad,  for  at  the  cbae  of  the  pedonnanee  in  &  part  of 
the  Camp  ifhe»  the  Crakea  and  their  fdeiida^  had  joined  a  cMe'  of 
Hsteners,  a  very  stout  little  ofBcer  who  stood  beside  the  stooUiroher  took 
off  his  livge  oecked^faat,  and  suddiig  a-low  bowinfoBiMd  Uub  wiib  »  aoile 
that  the  band  of  his  regiment  had  just  done  themselves  ike  pleasose  of 
playing  ^'  Goat  shave  de  Qmn  P 

Mr.  Cxakey  with  true  British  pobteBeas»  burst  into  a  hene-laugh  on  re* 
mving^this  intimation,  but  the  sto«t  UttLe  offioer.  waa  by  ne>  meoDS  die* 
coneerted ;  he  repeated  the  words  and  then  joined  in.  the  genend  laiightei'^ 
which  he  took  £ar  our  national  mode«-and,  perhaps,  he  was  not  far  wioag 
—of  returning  a  condiment;  upon  which  1^  otookbrokerput  for^hiB 
hand  and  gave  him  a  hearty  sbake^  telling  him  he  was  a  devilish  good 
fellow. 

Hearing  her  Other's  voiee^  Isabel  tamed  in  that  directioBv  and  to  bar 
sorprise — perhaps,  I  may  add,  to  her  satisfaction— 4>eheld  net  only  tbe 
little  cbirurgeon-major  of  the  3ddL  of  the  line;,  bet  the  towering  feemef 
Prosper  ChiuBeloiip.  An  instaataneoas  reeognitien  todc  plaee,  and  the 
tall  offioer,  cpiick  to  perceive  that  he  was  not  nnremembered,  ioHnedialefy 
stepped  forward,  and  addressing  Isabel,,  expressed  the  gieiit  d«i%lit  be 
felt  at  the  henoiir.  confeiredupoo  the  Camp  by  her  wrosenoei 

Miss  Crake  hsring  profited  by  the  stodiee  wlw^  she  had  pwsoed  at 
Hontpellicr  Hoase,  Kensington,  under  the  immecUate  eye  of  Rtjfesseur 
Le  Fooneur  (<<i^  native  of  Pans''),  was  perfectly  eapaUe  of  wplying  te 
Captain  Chaseeloup,  and  therefore  a  slight  heettatieB  which  marked  her 
maimer  must  rather  be  ascribed  to  tiimdity  than  want  of  knowledge ; 
her  embarzassment,  howerer,  lasted,  but  a  very  short  tine,  and  as  her 
fluency  inoreased  so  did  the  stookhroker's  pride  at  peesessing  sneh  a 
mixaisle  of  a  daughter. 

'^  Listen  to  Bell,  now/'  he  said  to  Albert  Criddle,  giving  him  a  nKlge 
with  his  elbow  as  he  spoke ;  '^that's  somethiiig  like :  yon'tt  find  die  x^ 


thing  there,  and.  no  mistake.  Professor  Furry  told  me  himeelf  he  never 
had  »  pnfii  that  came  near  her.  I'm  dished  if  die  don't  be«t  the 
Frenchman  at  hia  own  weapone !" 

Albert  CrnUle  looked  as  if  he  sboold  have  liked  to  hmrw  beaten  ham 
tooy  and  that  with  snything  he  coald  hasve  lasd  his  hands  on,  b«t  there 
were  raaaons  why  he  obsrbore:  in  tbe  ftnt  phMO  it  weald  net  luvve  bean 
^'mamly"  tedo  so  in  the  presence  of  ladies;  in  the  next,  however  per- 
sonaUy  obnoxious,  the  captain  was  one  of  our  allies ;  and  laally,  when  he 
surveyed  the  Frenchman's  thewes  and  sinews,  it  stroek  him  aa  net  inapn^ 
bable  that — Briton  though  he  was— be  might  get  rather  the  worst  of  it ; 
ao  be  oantented  htmself  with  looking  daggers,  if  he  nsed  none. 

Prosper  Cbasselonp  had  all  tbe  quicIoMSS  of  inteOiffenoe  whieh  distil- 
gmshei  the  people  of  Provoace^  and  saw  at  a  ghuace  wat  Albert  Ciidi& 
urns  ax  admirer  of  Isabella  Crake ;  he  oonjeettved,  moreover,  from  indi* 
cations  perceptible  only  to  a  very  rapid  observer,  that  the  lady  did  net 
earenraeh  about  herooB^ianioiu  To  consider  him  as  a  rival  whose  pe- 
tensionswere  dangerous  was,  therefore^  quite  ont  of  the  qneetioD,  and  he 
siinfly  set  hisn  down  as  a  conveoieat  cousin,  perhaps  a  b»etli«r  By 
adopting  this  course  he  could,  withont  diffioolty,  afford  to  be  politi^i 
thougk  effwy  mack  of  potooness  wfakh  he  bestowed  upon  the  manly 
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Ciiddle  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  him.  What  itexed  that  gentkmaa 
mora  than  anything^  else  was  the  circumstance  of  his  understanding  so 
vsty  little  of  the  eonversaliott  which  seemed  to  afford  such  remarkable 
pleasure  to  the  exulting  stockbroker  ;  though  the  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
Crake  himself  might  have  been  less  had  he  Iniown  as  much  of  female 
penchants  as  he  <tid  of  ^  preference"  shares  of  a  different  description. 

To  show  the  English  part^  over  the  ground  occupied  by  the  38th  was 
a  duty  eagerly  performed  by  Captain  Chasseloup  and  Surgeon-Major 
Tanfia.  Its  situatioa  was  the  pieasantest  of  any,  being  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill  which  commanded  a  mas^nificent  view  of  the  sea,  with  glimpses  of 
little  bays  wvading  in,  caught  between  the  bold  promontories  that  hroke 
the  Itae  e^  the  eoast.  The  stockbroker  was  desirous  of  pointing  out  the 
hoghts  of  Dover,  but  had  left  his  glass  in  the  carriage,  and,  nolens  voiens^ 
AliMTt  Criddle  was  sent  back  to  fetch  it.  In  the  mean  time  the  camp  of 
tiie  38th  was  examined,  Mr.  Crake  leading  the  way  with  Isabel  on  his 
ann,  and  occasionally  volunteering  a  second-hand 'translation,  for  the 
general  behoof,  of  the  explanations  offered  by  Captain  Chasseloup^  who 
walked  on  the  other  side  of  his  daughter. 

**  la  it  not  a  charming  idea,  papa  ?  this  beautiful  earden,  made,  Cap- 
tain Chasseloup  saysy  wtth  his  own  hands,  is  shaped  like  the  Croix  de  w 
Legion  (THonneur;  he  wears  one  you  perceive,  only  smaller,  on  his  own 
famst  Those  parterres,  too,  filled  witn  red  and  blue  and  white  flowera, 
reptesent  the  national  drapeaux — borne  so  often  to  victory  I" 

^The  eraw  of  the  Legion/'  said  Mr.  Crake,  *'and  the  national 
drappoes ;  you  see  'em,  Pike,^-quite  in  your  way,  un't  they  ?  Oh, 
heivs  Criddle,  •^tbank'ee  my  boy, — I  say,  that's  the  Capten's  craw !" 

«<  I>-^&  his  caw,"  muttered  the  irritated  Albert ;  *^  I  wish  I  was  in  it, 
rd  soon  stangie  hhn!"  And,  harine  given  vent  to  this  friendly  senti- 
ment, he  dropped  to  the  rear  and  jomed  the  pensive  Ruggles,  wnom  he 
found  still  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  twinkling  feet  an<f  many-coloured 
blames. 

It  would  occupy  more  time  than  I  have  at  my  command  were  I  to 
relate  all  that  was  said  and  done,  de  part  et  ^a%Ure^  by  our  EngUsh 
friends  and  their  courteous  hosts  ;  even  that  which  interested  the  fair 
Isabel  herself  must  be  left  untold,  to  enable  me  to  record  the  issue  of  her 
visit  to  file  Camp.  Yon  may  fancy,  however,  that  something  did  interest 
her  ifHien  I  mention,  that  alter  she  was  gone  Captain  Prosper  Chasseloup 
very  nearly  stifled  little  Tanfin  in  his  ardent  embrace,  as  he  excliumed : 
'^iJi,  eette  charmante  miss!  Elle  m'a  promis  d'aller  demain  soir  au 
bal  de  FEtahfissementr 

If,  therefore,  there  was  ''a  sound  of  revelry  by  night"  in  the  ga^' 
scdon  on  the  beach  which  the  Anglo-Boulonnaises  love  so  well ;  if  the  , 
prettiest  girl  in  the  room  was  waltzing  with  the  tallest  and  handsomest 
officer  there ;  if,  darkly  scowling  apart,  a  eloomy  face  was  seen  whose 
lineaments  resembled  those  of  Albert  Criddle,  is  it  necessary  to  say  that 
Isabel  Crake  had  kept  her  promise,  and  that  Prosper  Chasseloup  was  ia<- 
tense^f  happy  P 

^  'lehad,'*  said  Albert  to  his  fiuthftJ  shadow,  as  they  stood  in  the  door- 
way,— **  what  would  you  do  if  you  was  me  T 

*^  Pd  take  the  wmd  out  of  that  chap's  sails  and  dance  with  her  myself,'' 
lepUed  Ruegles,  respondins^  to  the  appeal. 

Mr.  Cridfie  wutM  till  l£e  music  ceased  and  then  strode  forward. 
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**  Next  set  :**  he  luked,  with  as  much  indifEerence  w  he  i^mild  i 

'*  Thank  jnu/'  replied  Isabels  seareely  turning  her  head,  ^^I  an 
engao;ed." 

«•  When  then  ?     The  one  afta  ?" 

Isabel  made  no  answer,  and  Albert  repeated  the  que^tioil. 

'*  I  wish  you  would  not  tease  so,  Mr«  Griddle,  rm  engaged  all  the 
eveniog.     Besides,  the  next  ia  not  a  ouadriUe." 

*^  I  can  dance  otha  things.  Hiss  Cake»  besides  quadilb,  and  make  otha 
people  dance  too  !"* 

"  Then  I  wish  You'd  look  for  a  partner  somewhere  else,  Mr.  Criddle.** 

"  Look  r*  ejaculated  Griddle,  wh0|  by-the-hy,  had  a  cast  in  his  eye — 

'*  look  r 

And  he  cast  a  withering  scowl  at  Chasseloup.  But  it  did  no  damage 
in  that  quarter,  though  a  good  deal  in  another,  for  glancing  off  ue 
French  officer's  elbow,  it  fell  full  upon  the  stockbroker,  who  was  aittiug 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room* 

**  What  the  devil  does  Griddle  mean  ?"  said  he  to  himself,  «*  by  looking 
at  me  in  that  kind  of  way!" 

Chasseloup  saw  that  something  had  ^o/a^  wrong  with  Albert,  hut 
affected  to  be  ignorant  of  the  cau^e. 

<*  Vons  voulez  trouver  un  vis-iivis,  monsieur  ?"  he  ««id  with  a  Bmile 
*^lMais  je  me  trompe»  ce  n'est  pas  uue  contredanse  cette  foia  ;  au  ooa« 
traire,  c'est  un  polka.  Apparemmeot,  monsieur,  tous  u'avez  par  de 
part^nure.     Mademoiselle  me  ferez-vous  Thonneur  !" 

The  next  moment  Isabel  and  Pn>9per  were  in  rapid  motion,  and 
Albert  Griddle  discharged  another  of  his  fatal  glances^  which  a  seeond 
time  missed  the  mark  and  again  took  effect  on  the  stockbroker,  who  this 
time  became  downright  angry,  and  straightway  registered  one  of  those 
famous  vows  of  his  about  ''bringing  him  up  by-and-by." 

'*  What's  a  vizzavee,  'Uggles?'*  asked  Albert,  as  soon  as  he  reached  his 
friend.     "  You've  got  your  pocket  Nugent  about  you  ;  just  look." 

Soggles  took  out  his  little  dictionary,  and  finding  the  word  after  some 
trouble,  having  looked  for  it  under  the  lefter  W,  replied  : 

"  *  Wizzawee' — *  opposite.'  *' 

**!  thought  so,"  returned  Griddle.  "  Now  then,  'Uggles,  you'll  stand 
my  fend.  I  needn't  tell  you  of  my  love  for  Isabel  Cake  !  Yoo  saw  me 
go  and  ask  her  to  dance.  She  'enised  me  for  that  long-legged  Fench* 
man,  and  what  do  you  think  he  said  ?  '  Voo  voolly  toovy,  un  vizzavee 
musseer;'  as  much  as  to  say  he  was  'eady  to  fight  me«  I  want  you, 
'Ichad,  to  take  him  a  message." 

Itdggles  sympathised  sincerely  with  his  friend,  for  he,  too,  had  koaun 
the  tender  passion,  he,  too,  had  been  rejected, — "  a  thing,"  he  said, 
"  which  plays  *ell  with  a  feller's  'appinesa,"  and  gave  a  piompt  assent  to 
Albert's  request.  The  only  difficulty  was  how  to  manage  the  form  o£  the 
cartely  whether  by  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth. 

The  two  friencfs  withdrew  from  the  room  to  consult  on  the  matter  oa  . 
the  esplanade  outside.  They  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  way  of  accomplishing  their  object  would  be  to  wait  till  the  ball 
broke  up,  and  then  for  Ruggles  to  aiTest  Gi^)tain  Chasseloup  on  his  way 
home.  The  opportunity  occurred  as  they  had  anticipated.  The  shadow 
cast  by  a  dead  wall  afforded  Albert  Griddle  a  place  of  concealment  from 
whence  he  could  see  the  faithless  Isabel  (so  ne  chose  to  consider  her) 
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handed  to  her  fly  by  Chasseloup,  and  hear  the  cordial  '*  bong  swaw"  of 
the  stockbroker,  as  he  shook  hands  with  the  obnoxious  oHicer.  As 
soon  as  the  fly  started,  Ruggles  stepped  out  into  the  moonlight  and  con* 
ironted  Chasseloup  and  Tanfin  as  they  were  lighting  their  cigars.  Our 
friend  Ruggles  having  only  got  together  the  few  words  which  he  supposed 
necessary  for  the  occasion,  wasted  no  time  in  preliminaries,  but  went  to 
the  point  at  once. 

<*  Musseer  Capten,"  sud  he,  *'  mong  ammy  Criddle  invite  yon  to  meet 
him  demang  mattin  aveck  voter  ammy,  on  the  sands  here  avong  dejuny 
before  breakfast." 

Only  two  or  three  words  of  this  address  were  intelligible  to  Prosper 
Chasseloup,  but  they  were  quite  sufficient  to  help  him  to  a  conclusion. 

"  Avec  plaisir,  monsieur,"  he  replied ;  ''  nous  n'y  manquerons  pas.  A 
quelle  heure  dejeunez-vous  ?" 

Ruggles  was  in  exactly  the  same  situation  as  the  captain  had  been, 
but  he  knew  the  meaning  of  '*  quelle  heure,*'  and  made  answer  : 

"  Sank  hoor,"  musseer." 

"  Diable  !"  exclaimed  Chasseloup,  '*  c'est  assez  matinal.  Mais  nous 
avons  accepte.     Oh.  demeurez-vous  ?" 

Ruggles  guessed  by  his  manner  that  the  Frenchman  was  asking  him 
where  the  meeting  was  to  take  place,  and  pointing  to  the  sands  simply 
said  '*  Lar.*'  Now,  as  the  Hotel  du  Pavilion  was  just  visible  from  the 
spot  where  they  stood,  Chasseloup  supposed  the  Englishman's  friend 
there,  and  in  his  turn  said  *'  \A  ?"  Ruggles  nodded  :  he  was  at  the  end 
of  his  French,  and  thinking  that  he  was  perfectly  understood,  merely 
added  "  Pistols,"  and  immediately  withdrew  to  join  his  impatient  fnend. 
*'  Quels  dr61es  de  gens,  queces  Anglius !"  exclaimed  Tanfin.  '*  Dejeuner 
a  cinq  heures  I     C'est  incroyable." 

"  N'importe,"  replied  Chasseloup  ;  *<  apres  le  dejeuner  nous  irons  voir 
cette  channante  Miss !" 

•  •••*• 

The  gallant  officer  was  mistaken.  When  he  reached  the  Camp  he 
found  t^at  an  order  had  just  been  received  from  Paris  for  the  38th  to 
march  at  daylight  to  embark  on  board  of  one  of  the  English  men*of-war 
at  Calais.  He  was  conse(|uentIy  disappointed  both  of  the  odd  breakfiasc 
and  of  the  pleasant  flirtation  he  had  anticipated.  Albert  Criddle  was 
disappointed  also,— for  after  having  passed  the  night  in  writing  a  fare- 
well letter  to  Isabel  Crake,  and  practising  with  an  imaginary  weapon  till 
Ruggles  came  into  his  room  witn  real  ones  (which  he  had  borrowed  from 
Mr.  O'Leary),  he  turned  out  upon  the  beach  intent  on  cruel  slaughter, 
expecting  enemies  who  never  made  their  appearance.  Miss  Isabel,  too, 
was  disappointed,  for  instead  of  Prosper  Chasseloup,  whose  initials  she 
was  beginning  to  work  on  the  comer  of  a  handkercnief,  to  be  exchanged 
for  the  one  wliich  had  been  worn  beneath  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  there  arrived — **  boring" —  as  she  said — "  nobody  but  Albert 
Criddle."  I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  reception  he  met  with,  especially 
when  he  began  by  abusing  our  gallant  allies  in  general,  and  Captain 
Chasseloup  in  particular.  He  is  not  yet  restored  to  the  good  graces  of 
Miss  Crake,  who  firmly  believes  that  "  her  hero"  was  ordered  away  in 
consequence  of  the  '*  impertinent  folly"  of  Albert  Criddle,  while  Albert 
Criddle  feels  equally  convinced,  and  has  said  so  a  hundred  times  to 
Ruggles,  that  ''  all  Fenchmen  are  cowwads  I" 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY: 

OK  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TIIR  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  OUR  GRAND- 

FATHERS. 

Br  Alexander  Andrews. 

If  it  were  possible  for  us  to  retrace  but  three  steps  dowu  the  ladder  of 
time,  we  should  alight  into  a  world  which  we  should  not  recognise  as 
our  own — as  rich  in  curiosities  as  the  buried  cities  of  It^Iy — and  of 
which,  in  the  course  of  another  generation,  we  shall  know  as  little  about 
the  domestic  customs  as  we  do  about  the  every -day  life  of  Etruria.  So 
rapidly  do  the  manners  of  a  nation  change.  Time  leads  men  into  dif- 
ferent paths  from  those  in  which  their  grandfathers  trod  ;  and  the  period 
of  a  century  frequently  makes  the  generations  wlueh  it  separates  as 
different  people  irom  each  other  as  a  rolling  ocean  or  leagues  of  desert 
eountry — different  in  their  tastes —different  in  their  ideas — different  in 
their  employments— different  in  their  inclinations,  as  well  as  in  their 
dress  and  customs. 

England  in  the  present  century  no  more  resembles  England  in  the 
last,  than  the  native  inhabitants  of  Australia  resemble  those  of  Africa ; 
and  the  progress  which  science  has  made,  in  the  invention  of  gas,  and 
the  various  applications  of  steam  and  electricity,  have  not  only  altered 
the  aspects  of  our  streets  and  the  face  of  our  country,  but  have  altered 
the  life,  public  and  private,  of  ourselves.  England  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  been  in  a  transition  state  during  the  last  century.  Arousing, 
after  the  revival  of  letters,  when  the  religious  bigotry  which  had  held 
her  in  chains  was  conquered,  and  people  began  to  interchange  and  com- 
pare ideas  through  the  extension  of  the  press,  she  languidly  shook  off 
tier  fetters  and  began  the  work  of  improvement ;  but  her  plans  were  not 
yet  properly  matured,  and  her  social  arrangements  appear  at  times 
strange  and  eccentric.  Out  of  them  our  own  customs  have  grown,  but 
they  are  so  changed  as  to  preserve  little  or  no  likeness  of  the  originals. 
Our  criminal  code  might  be  the  code  of  a  different  country,  for  all  the 
resemblance  it  bears  to  that  of  1720 — our  modes  of  travelling  are  as 
much  like  those  which  our  grandsires  pursued,  as  a  locomotive  is  like  a 
paekhorse — our  newspapers,  how  different  irom  the  diminutive  sheets  of 
the  last  century ! — our  trim  policeman,  how  little  he  resembles  the  aged 
sentinel  who  woke  our  grandfathers  up  every  hour  in  the  night,  to  tell 
them  what  o'clock  it  was  l-^our  well-kept  roads,  how  improved  upon  the 
old  roads,  abounding  in  holes  and  ruts  !— our  cities,  a  blaze  of  light  at 
night,  seem  to  throw  the  subject  of  street  appearances  a  hundred  years 
ago  into  a  deeper  darkness.  Would  it,  then,  be  an  unprofitable  task  to 
inquire  into  the  state  in  which  generations,  removed  &om  us  only  by  one 
or  two,  existed,  and  to  preserve  some  memorials  of  their  domestic  habits 
and  customs — to  collect,  in  illustration  of  the  history  of  public  affairs, 
facts  connected  with  every-day  life,  and  to  place  and  arrange  them  in 
our  Museum?  We  think  not.  We  may  alternately  have  cause  for 
congratulation  'or  for  regret,  as  we  see  the  changes  which  time  has 
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effected ;  if  the  former,  it  should  make  us  more  contented  with  our  con- 
dition ;  if  the  latter,  it  will  open  our  eyes  to  the  means  of  improving  it. 

Why  should  we  allow  this  particular  eentury  to  roll  awaj  into  the 
ocean  of  history,  without  analysing  each  drop  of  which  it  was  composed  ? 
There  is  yet  a  chance  of  ascertaining  how  the  people  who  theu  existed 
passed  their  time — ^how  they  travelled — how  they  dressed — what  they 
did,  said,  and  thought ;  and  shall  we  reject  this  information,  and  slight 
the  subject,  because  it  can  boast  no  high  antiquity  ? 

Our  Museum  will,  we  think,  contain  some  curious  specimens,  and  we 
will  do  our  best  to  label  and  describe  them — putting,  as  it  were,  the 
Eighteenth  Centurt  carefully  away  in  our  cabinet  for  more  able 
philosophers  than  ourselves  to  moralise  upon.  Such  sketches  as  may  be 
offered  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  time  will  be  drawn  by  themselves ; 
the  descriptions  of  their  ways  of  living  taken  from  the  books  in  which 
they  have  related  them — ^genuine,  authentic,  and  contemporary ;  and  no 
assertion  will  be  made  but  upon  the  best  authority. 

Of  such  materials,  then,  our  Museijm  will  be  composed*  We  throw 
it  open,  and  invite  those  who  are  curious  about  the  life  their  fathers  led 
before  them,  to  come  and  see.  It  is  but  patchwork,  but  it  is  the  pano« 
rama  of  a  hundred  years  ago — a  view  no  longer  obscured  by  the  fogs  and 
mists  of  time,  for  the  leading  features  may  be  discerned  and  brought 
back  to  the  eye. 

We  have  swept  the  dust  from  our  specimens— come  and  look  at 
them. 


FASHIONABLE  LIFE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURT. 

The  follies  of  fashion  have  always  been  considered  legitimate  marks 
for  the  satirist  and  the  playwright  to  aim  their  shafts  at,  which  have  fire* 
quently  done  more  execution  among  these  flimsy  trappings  of  civilisalion 
than  the  heavy  artillery  discharged  against  them  by  the  philosopher  or 
the  divine.  Addison,  and  the  other  essayists,  and  Fielding,  and  hia 
brother-novelists,  knew  how  to  expose  the  trumpery  in  the  light  in  which 
its  transparency  was  the  most  obvious,  and  yet  Fashion,  poor  ailly  thing ! 
remained  true  to  its  principles,  at  the  sacrifice  of  it«  reputation;  toe 
works  of  these  keen  and  clever  observers  were  no  sooner  sought  after 
from  their  intrinsic  value,  than  she,  poor  suicide !  true  to  her  governing 
rule  of  following  in  the  steps  of  the  wealthy  and  the  most  shining  cha- 
racters, put  her  stamp  upon  the  very  publications  which  laughed  her  to 
scorn ;  purchased  the  ink  that  poisoned  the  feathered  dart  with  which 
they  pierced  her ;  in  fact,  signed  the  bill  of  indictment  which  they  bad 
prepared  against  her.  No  publications  of  their  time  it  was  mor^ 
'<  fashionable*'  to  read  and  speak  of  than  '<  The  Tatler,'*  <<  The  Specta. 
tor,"  and  "  The  Guardian  ;*  yet  what  were  the  avowed  purposes  with 
which  they  were  written  ?  '<  To  correct,"  says  the  opening  address  qf 
*<  The  Tatler,"  '<  the  follies,  foibles,  and  fashions  of  the  time." 

But  it  is  always  so.  Every  sly  inuendo  to  which  we  may  be  equally 
open,  we  consider  is  levelled  at  our  neighbour,  and  laugh  him  to  scorn, 
not  thinkinfi;,  or  not  knowing,  we  are  enjn^^in^  a  good  joke  upon  ourselvejs. 
And  thus  the  world  of  fashion  cried  ''  Good!  good!"  to* the  very  figure 
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wliich  it  saw  but  did  not  recognise  in  the  kx^Ling-glaBs  which  the  essay- 
ists and  satirists  held  up  to  it. 

Sev^eral  of  these  features  of  the  fashionable  world  of  the  last  century 
were  so  prominent  as  to  demand  a  separate  chapter  to  themselves,  but  we 
may  take  a  genera!  glance  at  the  preraiiing  tastes  and  occupations  of  the 
"ton,"  the  "  beau  mondc,'*  the  "quality,"  the  "  town,"  or  whatever  other 
distinctive  appellation  it  may  have  gone  by. 

In  the  last  century,  the  fasliioDable  world  resided  much  nearer  to  the 
smoke  of  Loudon,  than  would  be  now  considered  beneficial  to  the  com- 
plexions of  a  generation  which  has  grown  more  sparing  of  the  use  of  paint 
and  cosmetics.  The  fasliionable  world  disdained  not  Holborn,  and  was 
very  aristocratic  in  Blootnsbury;  Bedford-row,  Bloomsbury-square,  Bruns- 
wick-square, Mecklenburg-square,  with  the  streets  thereunto  appertain- 
ing, were  its  habitations  early  in  the  century;  then,  defying  even  high* 
waymen  and  burglars  in  its  anxiety  to  escape  the  threatened  invasion  of 
the  '*  merchant  princes*'  from  their  mansions  in  Broad-street,  Billiter- 
square,  Goodman's-fields,  and  Bishopsgate,  it  pushed  as  far  as  Hanover- 
square,  Gower-street,  and  Great  Coram-street ;  thence  it  dispersed,  as 
the  city  carrion  trod  upon  its  toes,  into  Piccadilly  and  Pall-mall.  Now 
it  has  gone  mad,  and  the  impertinence  of  citisens  and  traders,  who 
attempted  to  intrude  within  its  sacred  precincts,  has  forced  it  to  emigrate 
to  the  formerly  unheard-of  regions  of  Shepherd's  Bush,  Notting^hill,  or 
Pimlico. 

The  rents  at  the  West-end  of  the  town  appear  to  have  been  very 
moderate  in  Swift's  time;  the  expense  of  the  journey  to  and  fro  was 
sufficient  to  exclude  the  city  man  of  business  then.  Under  date  "Sep- 
tember 2l8t,  1710,'*  the  Dean  informs  Stella  that  he  has  taken  lodgings 
iu  Bury-street,  "the  first  floor,  a  dining-room  and  bed-chamber,  at 
eight  shillings  a  week/*  This,  too,  he  csdls  '*  plaguy  dear,"  and  thinks 
'*it  will  be  expensive."  In  1783,  Alderman  Barber  (then  Lord  Mayor), 
complains  to  him  of  his  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pilkington,  giving  *<  the 
extravagant  sum  of  thirty  pounds  a  year  for  lodgings,"  wheu,  if  ne  had 
lived  in  the  city,  he  mignt  have  got  them  ft»r  ten  or  twelve.  (Apropos 
of  rooms  and  lodgings :  the  art  of  paper-hanging  was,  at  this  time, 
seldom  called  into  use.  As  late  as  June  27th,  1762,  Fielding,  in  his 
**  Covent  Garden  Journal,"  says,  "  Our  printed  paper  is  scarcely  distin- 
galshabie  from  the  finest  silk,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  modem  house  which 
hath  not  one  or  more  rooms  lined  with  this  Jumiture'*  Previously  to 
this  time,  the  better  sort  of  rooms  had  continued  to  be  hung  with 
tapestry.) 

London  was  then  only  winter-quarters,  and  at  the  time  of  which  we 
were  speaking,  when  it  went  out  of  town  (which  it  did  in  May,  and 
retitfned  in  October),  the  fashionable  world  at  first  resorted  to  Islington, 
'« to  drink  the  waters,'*  to  Hampstead,  or  to  Chelsea.  Swift,  in  his 
"  Journal  to  Stella,"  repeatedly  alludes  to  "  Addison's  country-house  at 
Chelsea ;"  and,  on  taking  lodgings  there  himself,  talks  of  the  beautiful 
scent  of  the  new-made  hay  around,  and  says  he  gets  quite  sunburnt  in 
his  journeys  to  and  Iro,  and  whenever  he  stays  late  in  London,  he  congra- 
tulates himself  on  having  no  money,  so  that  he  cannot  be  robbed  on  his 
way  home.  That  this  was  no  burlesque,  the  following  confirmatory  ex- 
tracts will  show : 
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**  Many  persons  arrived  in  town  from  their  country-houses  in  Mary- 
bone."— Doi/^  Journal,  October  15,  1728. 

'*  The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpole  comes  to  town  this  duy 
from  Chelsea."— Bm/. 

But  even  at  this  distance,  Trade  hotly  pressed  again,  and  Fashion  fled 
in  dismay  to  Tonbridge  Wells,  Scarborough,  Broadstairs,  or  Bath  {^*ihe 
Bath,"  as  it  was  then  styled).  How  it  has  left  these,  and  sought  refuge 
by  turns  at  Dover,  Brighton,  Worthing,  Hastings,  Cheltenham,  Leaming- 
ton, Buxton,  &c.,  is  within  our  owi>  memories;  in  despair,  a  discomfited 
fragment  of  it  actually  secreted  itself  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  and  thence 
fled  to  Weston-super-Mare,  but  were,  we  believe,  lost  in  the  desert,  or 
starved  for  want  of  supplies,  and  devoured  by  the  hungry  aborigines; 
while  others,  following  tne  example  of  the  Queen,  place  time  and  dis- 
tance as  barriers  against  the  pursuit  of  Trade,  and  escape  him  by  getting 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  the  Highlands,  where  the  London  tradesman 
cannot  get  a  day-ticket  to  enable  him  to  intrude  upon  them.  Paris, 
Brussels,  even  the  Rhine,  are  no  longer  sacred  to  them;  Baden-Baden, 
Rome,  Florence — ^in  none  are  they  secure.  What  will  be  the  result  of 
this  cruel  persecution  we  know  not,  but  may  expect  the  fashionable  world 
will  have  to  take  refuge  in  the  Arctic  Regions,  where  it  will  certainly  be 
iee-^lated  enough,  and  whence  it  can  send  its  fashions  in  "  furs  and  other 
novel  ties  of  the  winter  season,"  by  the  returning  whale-ships. 

But,  to  return  to  the  period  when  the  world  of  fashion  lived  in 
Holbom,  and  went  to  Islington  and  Lambeth  Wells  to  drink  the  waters. 
We  do  not  often  meet  with  it  taking  a  carriage  airing  in  the  Parks,  or 
lounging  in  Kensington  Gardens  to  hear  the  band,  but  its  occupations 
were  equally  insipid.  An  old  writer  (Mackay,  in  his  '*  Journey  through 
England"),  in  1724,  describes  its  proceedings  thus  : — '*The  street  called 
Pall-mall  is  the  ordinary  residence  of  all  strangers,  because  of  its  vicinity 
to  the  king's  palace,  the  park,  the  parliament-house,  the  theatres,  and  the 
chocolate  and  coffee-houses,  where  the  best  company  frequent.  We  rise 
by  time,  and  those  that  frequent  s^reat  men*s  levees  find  entertainment 
at  them  till  eleven,  or,  as  in  Holland,  go  to  tea-tables.  About  twelve, 
the  beau  monde  assembles  in  several  chocolate  and  coffee-houses,  the  best 
of  which  are  the  Cocoa  Tree  and  White's  Chocolate-houses,  the  Saint 
James's,  the  Smyrna,  and  the  British  Coffee-houses;  and  all  these  so 
near  one  another,  that  in  less  than  an  hour  you  see  the  company  in  them 
all.  We  are  carried  to  these  places  in  chairs.  If  it  be  fine  weather,  we 
take  a  turn  in  the  Park  till  two,  and  if  it  be  dirty,  you  are  entertained  at 
piquet  or  basset  at  White's,  or  you  may  talk  politics  at  the  Smyrna  or 
Selnt  James's.  At  two  we  generally  go  to  dinner,  and  in  the  evening 
to  the  playhouse.  After  the  play,  the  best  company  generally  go  to 
Tom's  and  Will's  Coffee-houses,  near  adjoining,  where  there  is  playing 
at  piquet  and  the  best  of  conversation  till  midnight.  Here  you  will  see 
blue-and-green  ribbons  and  stars  sitting  familiarly  with  private  gentle- 
men, and  talking  with  the  same  freedom  as  if  they  had  left  their  quality 
and  deg^es  of  distance  at  home  ;  or,  if  you  like  rather  the  company  of 
ladies,  there  are  assemblies  at  most  people  of  quality's  houses." 

Besides  these  resorts,  another  favourite  lounge  for  fashionables  of  both 
lexes  was  the  Auction  Rooms,  at  which  articles  of  vertUj  and  nicknackeiy 
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of  all  forts,  were  sold ;  and  among  the  evening  entertainments,  Fielding 
•uumerates  '*  plays,  operas,  and  oratorios,  masquerades  and  ridottos, 
assemblies,  drums,  routs,  riots,  and  hurricanes."  At  the  last  six  of  this 
list,  card-playing,  and,  in  fact,  gambling  were  carried  on  to  a  terrible 
extent ;  and  the  four  first,  especially  masquerades,  lent  a  cloak  to  intrigue 
and  debauchery,  and  proved  the  nun  of  many  of  their  female  devotees. 

Occasionally  offensive  as  Fielding's  works  undeniably  are,  there  is  no 
writer  of  his  time  who  approaches  him  for  a  faithful  portraiture  of  men 
and  manners.  In  '^Joseph  Andrews"  he  has  handed  down  to  us  the 
journal  of  a  man  of  fashion,  of  a  period  nearly  twenty  years  later  than 
Mackay's  account,  which  we  may  quote  as  the  picture,  not  the  caricature, 
of  a  day's  existence  such  as  a  *'  gentleman  of  quality"  laboured  through 
in  the  year  of  grace  1740: 

^  In  the  morning  I  arose,  took  my  great  stick,  and  walked  out  in  my 
greeu  frock,  with  my  hair  in  papers,  and  sauntered  about  till  ten. 
Went  to  the  Auction ;  told  Lady  B.  she  had  a  dirty  £eice— laughed 
heartily  at   something  Captain  G.  said  (I  can't  remember  what,  for 

I  did  not  very  well  hear  it) — whispered  Lord ,  bowed  to  the  Duke 

of ,  and  was  going  to  bid  for  a  snuff-box,  but  did  not,  for  fear  I 

should  have  had  it. 

"  From  2  to    4 — dressed  myself. 
„     4  to    6— dined. 
„     6  to    8— Coffee-house. 
„     8  to    9 — Drur^-lane  Playhouse. 
„   10  to  12 — Drawing-room. ' 

This  may  be  presmned  to  have  been  the  routine  in  the  highest  grade 
of  the  fashionable  world  ;  but  our  man  of  quality  forfeited  its  esteem  by 
refusing  to  fight  a  duel  with  an  officer  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  and 
he  accordingly  found  himself  slighted,  "  Not-at-homed,"  cut,  and  finally 
sent  to  Coventry  by  his  acquaintance.  Fallen  from  his  sphere,  he  was 
content  to  join  stars  of  less  magnitude  than  his  old  associates,  and  now 
allied  himself  with  a  lower  rank  of  fashionables — the  beaux  and  loungers 
of  the  Temple,  which  comprised  the  several  classes  known  as  "  BIockIs," 
"Bucks,"  "Macaronies,"  **  Biters,"  and  "Pretty  Fellows"  generally. 
The  fevourite  haunts  of  these  worthies  appear  to  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Covent  Garden,  where  they  "  made  love  to  orange-wenches 
and  damned  plays."  But,  as  we  shall,  perhaps,  examine  this  tribe  more 
particularly  in  another  place,  we  may  take  leave  of  the  portrait  which 
Fielding  has  drawn  us  of  the  man  of  fashion,  merely  adding,  that  after 
duly  acquitting  himself  in  that  character,  as  a  seducer,  gambler,  and 
debauchee  of  no  scruples,  he  became  surfeited  with  the  amusements  and 
follies  of  the  town,  and  retired,  a  reformed  and  domestic  man,  into 
obscurity  and  a  quiet  country  life. 

Fielding,  it  will  be  seen,  fixes  the  fashionable  hour  for  dmner  at  four. 


nobility'i  ,  _ 

in  one  place,  mentions  dining  at  Secretary  St  John's  (Bolingbroke's)  at 
three,  and  at  Mr.  Harley's  (lord-treasurer)  at  four.  We  may  assume, 
then,  that  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  the  ''state"  dinner-hour  was  no  later 
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than  four,  and  often  three  otologic.  The  etiquette  ^  the  dinneit-tiiUe  is 
thus  partially  explained  in  Fielding's  "  E^ay  on  Convenatioii  :"■—'*  Whei» 
dinner  is  on  the  table,  and  the  ladiea  have  taken  their  places^  4&e  gtnHe* 
men  are  to  he  introduced  into  the  ealmg^room^  £ceu 

A  favourite  promenade  before  dinner^  answering  to  the  drive  of  our 
modern  fashionables  in  Hyde  Park,  was  the  Mall  in  Saint  Jamea*s  Park, 
where  second-rate  milliners  resorted  to  note  the  fashious  wMich  they 
could  not  afford  to  procure  direct  from  France.  The  coffee  and  chocolate* 
houses,  levees,  draiving-roocDS>  and  auctions,  filled  up  the  day;  and 
the  evenings  were  spent,  in  the  summer,  nt  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh,  or 
Capar^s  Gardens,  among  fireworks,  '*  waterworks"  (fonntaios,  cascades, 
&c.),  dancing,  singing,  then  sandwiches  and  60ur  wine;  or,  latterU,  at 
"the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket;"  and,  iu  wint<»r,  at  the  **  play* 
houses'*  in  Drury-lane  and  Lincoln's  Inn-fields.  It  was  considered 
*<  state*'  to  proceed  by  water  to  Vauxhall,  as  there  are  few  who  have 
read  and  (which  is  almost  the  same)  admired  Addison's  masterly  cea* 
ception  of  "  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,"  can  forget.  The  "  Spring  Garden" 
there  alluded  to  was  afterwards  known  as  Vauxhall ;  and  it  may  be  well 
to  note,  en  passtint,  that  in  those  days  "  Burton  ale  and  a  slice  of  hung 
beef"  seem  to  have  been  among  the  fiivourite  viands  and  drinks  provided 
for  the  visitors. 

Until  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  became  embroiled  in  one  general  war, 
and  the  Continent  was  closed,  more  particularly  to  Englishmen,  it  bad 
been  customary  for  all  young  men  of  birth  and  rank  to  conclude  their 
education  by  making  what  was  called  'Hhe  grand  tour."  Itwaa^w 
more  of  a  system  than  at  present ;  in  defiance  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  travelling  at  that  time,  in  defiance  of  its  perils,  without  regard  to  its 
tediousness  or  cost,  the  grand  tour  must  be  made,  or  the  eduoatiou  was 
not  completed,  and  the  young  man  lost  caste  accc^rdingly.  On  leaving 
college  ne  was  dismissed  to  the  Continent,  where  he  rambled,  gamb}e<^ 
and  idled  for  three  years,  under  the  charge  of  some  clergyman  without  a 
living,  who  was  his  companion  and  tutor ;  winding  up  his  tour  with  a  stay 
at  Paris,  whence  it  was,  generally,  that  his  worthy  father  received  cargoes 
of  bills  and  acceptances  for  payment,  drawn  to  meet  losses  at  cards,  aiDd 
other  extravagances  of  the  debauched  life  into  which  he  had  plunged ; 
for  as  the  tutor  of  the  minor  often  expected  to  beconte  the  chaplain 
of  the  peer  or  baronet,  when  his  estate  should  come  to  him,  he  seldom 
ventured  to  check  the  young  heir  in  his  wild  career,  and  the  brightest 
prospects  were  blighted,  the  finest  estates  mortgaged,  the  most  robust 
constitutions  impaired,  the  most  promising  intellects  clouded,  and  the 
worst  vices  contracted,  in  this  grand  tour.  We  may  readily  conceive  thai, 
the  tutor  sent  home  favourable  reports  of  the  progress  of  his  protege^  it\i» 
was  supposed  to  be  acquiring  the  polished  manners  of  the  Coatijtientf  or 
the  information  and  knowledge  which  were  to  fit  him  for  the  character  of . 
an  accomplished  gentleman,  whilst,  perhaps,  he  was  becoming  an  invete- 
rate Toue^  dividing  his  time  between  the  gaming-table,  the  theatres,  aod 
the  ballet-girls ;  instead  of  measuring  the  heights  of  mountains,  sketeb* 
ing  alpine  scenery,  poring  over  the  contents  of  museums,  and  makiDg 
notes  of  natural  phenomena,  great  works  of  art,  relics  of  antiquity,  or 
local  customs.  Notes  he  certainly  made — and  issued,  bat  they  were  of 
a  kind  that  often  opened  the  eyes  of  the  parent^  who  was  not  very  well 
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inclnMd  to  hdoour  them,  in  &ll  these  shifU  (br  hionoy,  the  tutor  was 
ever  readj  to  form  schemes  and  pretences  fer  losing  the  necessary  eash, 
or  ooneeaiiiig  thie  wav  in  which  it  wai  spent,  till  his  charge  returned  to 
take  possession  of  the  family  property,  an  trreclaimable  spendthrift,  an 
inveterate  gambler,  add  a  consummate  scoundrel ;  while  the  tutor,  in  the 
guise  of  a  chaplain, 'became  a  pensioner  On  ^lis  bounty,  an  attendant  at  his 
beard,  and  a  partiotpator  in  every  excess  artd  intemperance  of  his  '*gay  " 
patrcm  and  his  dissMute  associates.  There  were,  of  course,  hoaourable 
exoeptioDB,  and  many  came  home  with  that  polish  and  refinement  which 
tnvel  is  oaloolated  to  give ;  but  to  the  thoughtless,  the  weak-minded,  and 
weak*principled,  the  grand  tour  was  a  dangerous  ordeal,  especially  at  a 
time  when  the  prevailing  qualities  of  young  men  of  fashion  were  such  as 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  describes  in  his  letter  to  Swift,  dated  August  8th, 
1734: — "  He"  (the  young  Duke  of  Portland)  "is  free  from  the  prevail- 
ing^jnalifieations  of  the  present  set  of  young  people  of  quality,  such  as 
gaming,  sharping,  pilfering,  lying,'*  &e. 

Amorous  intrigue  was  one  of  the  reigning  vices  of  the  last  century.  It 
was  carried  on  more  openly  than  in  more  recent  times,  and  was  thought 
even  necessary,  to  give  a  man  the  character  of  a  man  of  the  world  as  well 
as  8  man  of  fashion,  that  he  should  have  been  connected  in  an  illicit 
manner  with  some  of  the  reigning  toasts  and  fashionable  beauties.  The 
Town  and  Country  Magazine  owed  a  great  portion  of  its  success  to  the 
tke^a-tetes,  or  histories  of  intrigue,  which  it  published  in  each  month's' 
impression,  with  copper-plate  portraits  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  so  that, 
by  the  aid  of  the  initials,  every  one  at  all  acqiudtjted  with  the  world  of 
fashion  could  identify  them. 

And  yet  the  ladies  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  an  innocent,  pastoral 
tribe,  all  rural  simplicity  and  playful  archness,  looking  rather  out  of  place, 
perhaps,  when  contrasted  with  their  painted  cheeks  and  pencilled  eye- 
brows, but  yet  ail  very  pretty  and  delightful  in  their  way.  They  appear 
to  have  played,  and  attempted  to  blend,  two  widely  different  characters ; 
sometimes  assuming  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  ladies  of  pleasure,  and 
then  the  artlessness  of  rustic  hoydens,  tending  flocks  and  herds,  talking 
about  their  admiration  of  rural  pastimes,  decking  their  hair  with  wreaths 
of  wild  flowerS)  which  they  had  culled  from  the  fields  and  hedges,  and 
profossing  a  most  romantic  love  of  Nature  and  her  works.  The  por- 
traits ol  the  Honourable  Miss  A.,  or  the  young  Lady  B.,  represented 
youthful  females  surrounded  by  flocks  of  sheep,  aud,  crooks  in  hand,  re- 
clining gracefully  against  a  tree,  listening  to  the  mournful  ditty  of  some 
love-eiek  shepherd ;  and  all  the  young  misses,  to  whom  were  inscribed  in 
the  magazines  long  odes  and  acrostics  (for  acrostics  were  **  fashionable" 
mghtj  years  ago),  were  Phillises  and  Chloes,  and  Fhoebes  and  Coelias ; 
and  the  young  gentlemen  whom  the  Muses  inspired  to  writo  the  odes 
were  all  Damons,  Eugenios,  and  Palsmons.  This  affectation  was  carried 
to  aa  extent  that  often  afforded  some  ludicrous  contrasts,  and  yon  might 
oocasioiially  see  one  of  these  artificial  shepherdesses,  punted  and  em- 
broidered, listening  to  the  advances  of  an  amorous  swain  in  the  box  of  a 
Loodoii  theatre ! 

These  same  kdie^,  too,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  nature,  would  hold 
perfect  levees  in  their  chambers ;  nay,  even  in  bed,  under  the  pretence 
of  being  indisposed,  and  without  any  particular  regard  to  the  sex  of  their 
Tisitors. 
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Visits  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  relatives  were  generally  received 
in  bed ;  thus  Swift,  in  his  "Journal,"  says,  on  visiting  Lady  Betty  Butler, 
on  the  death  of  her  sister.  Lady  Ashburnham  :  "  The  jade  was  in  bed,  in 
form,  and  she  did  so  cant  she  made  me  sick."  This  was  too  monstrous  a 
practice  for  Addison  to  tolerate — the  pure  and  beautifully  simple  morality 
of  the  "  Spectator"  revolted  against  it—and  he  thu^  ridicules  one  of  these 
interviews  :  *'  The  lady,  though  willing  to  appear  uiidrest,  had  put  on  her 
best  looks,  and  painted  herself  for  our  reception.  Her  hair  appeared  in 
a  very  nice  disorder,  as  the  nightgown,  which  was  thrown  upon  her 
shoulder,  was  ruffled  with  great  care,  •  •  •  It  is  a  very  odd 
sight  that  beautiful  creature  makes  when  she  is  talking  politics,  with  her 
tresses  flowing  about  her  shoulders,  and  examining  that  face  in  the  glass, 
which  does  such  execution  upon  all  the  rude  standers-by.  How  prettily 
does  she  divide  her  discourse  between  her  women  and  her  visitors!  What 
sprightly  transitions  does  she  make,  from  an  opera  or  a  sermon  to  an 
ivory  comb  or  a  pincushion !  How  have  we  been  pleased  to  see  her  in- 
terrupted in  an  account  of  her  travels  by  a  message  to  her  footman,  and 
holding  her  tongue  in  the  midst  of  a  moral  reflection  by  applying  the  tip 
of  it  to  a  patch!  But  more  particularly  when  her  male  valet^de^chambre 
(for  ladies  in  high  life  employed  male  chamberlains  to  perform  many  of 
the  offices  of  the  lady's-maid),  *'  in  dressing  her  hair,  allowed  her  beautiful 
tresses  to  hang  in  dishevelled  but  lovely  disorder  upon  her  shoulders." 

Hogarth  has  also  happily  ridiculed  these  dressing-room  levees  in  his 
series  of  **  Marriage  k  la  Mode."  The  gentleman  with  his  hair  in  papers, 
surrounded  by  his  professors  and  admirers ;  the  lady,  under  the  operation 
of  the  curling-tongs,  listening  to  the  divine  who  lounges  on  the  couch  by 
her  side,  while  the  frizeur,  in  his  inquisitive  curiosity,  is  allowing  the 
tongs  to  singe  her  hair ;  the  little  black  boy,  with  his  toys,  at  her  feet, 
"  make  up"  the  toilette-scene  of  a  fashionable  married  couple.  In  the 
*^  Rake*s  Progress,"  Hogarth  has  again  bequeathed  to  us  a  graphic  illustra- 
tion of  these  toilette  levees.  Here  the  man  of  fashion,  in  his  dSshabilUj 
is  surrounded  by  professors — the  dancing-master,  the  French  teacher 
of  the  small-sword,  the  English  master  of  quarterstaff,  the  landscape- 
gardener,  anxious  to  get  the  rcike  in  his  hands,  the  professor  of  music  at 
the  harpsichord,  the  bravo,  the  poet,  the  jockey,  and  a  group  of  tailors, 
peruke-makers,  milliners,  <frc.  The  fashionable  taste  for  cock-flghting  if 
illustrated  by  the  pictures  which  hang  round  the  room  ;  and  the  rage  for 
Italian  singers,  by  the  long  list  of  presents  sent  to  FarinelH  the  day  afiter 
his  first  performance. 

But  these  levees  were  not  always  mere  compliances  with  a  fashionable 
custom ;  they  were  often  had  recourse  to  to  serve  political  purposes  ;  and 
the  captivating  charms  of  a  minister's  lady  at  her  toilet  have  won  support 
to  governments  which  have  lost  all  other  means  of  gaining  it.  It  is  said 
that  the  second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  known  as  "  the 
Little  Whig,"  ravished  many  votes  firom  the  opposite  party  by  her  fasci- 
nating airs  and  graces  at  the  toilette  levees. 

The  little  black  boys  and  the  monkeys,  which  Hogarth  so  frequently 
introduces  into  his  pictures,  were  the  pets  of  the  ladies  of  the  time,  just  aA 
poodle  dogs  have  since  become.  In  the  *'  Taste  in  High  Life"  we  have 
both  a  black  boy  and  a  full-dressed  monkey;  the  latter,  with  an  eye-glass, 
bag- wig,  solitaire,  laced  hat,  and  ruffles,  is  perusing  a  bill  of  fare,  which 
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promises  ** pour  diner:  cocks'-combs,  ducks'- tongues,  rabbi ts'-ears, 
fricasBee  of  snaiJs,  grand  dctuf  buerri^ — a  satire  upon  the  fashionable 
taste  for  French  and  eccentric  cookery.  The  lady  of  the  house,  gro- 
tesquely dressed  in  stiff  brocade,  is  showing  to  her  visitor,  a  gentleman 
witFi  a  large  niulF,  long  queue,  and  featliered  hat,  one  of  those  specimens 
which  it  was  then  a  fashionable  taste  to  collect — a  small  cup  and  saucer 
of  old  china,  which  she  appears  to  consider  a  perfect  gem. 

The  attitude  of  the  gentleman,  even,  is  a  study  from  contemporary 
manners.  Miss  Hawkins,  in  describing  the  personal  appearance  of 
Horace  Walpole,  tells  us  that  the  mincing  air  was  indispensable  to  the 
character  of  the  fine  gentleman  :  **  He  always  entered  a  room  in  that 
style  of  affected  delicacy  which  fashion  had  made  almost  natural — ch<h' 
peau  bras  between  his  hands,  as  if  he  wished  to  compress  it,  or  under  his 
arm,  knees  bent,  and  feet  on  tiptoe,  as  if  afraid  of  a  wet  floor." 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  work  of  Hogarth's  which  does  not  afford  us 
a  glimpse  of  fashionable  follies.  The  unobtrusive  but  ingenious  manner 
in  which  he  makes  even  the  most  trivial  accessories  of  his  pictures  tell  his 
moral,  or  slily  point  his  satire,  will  frequently  be  serviceable  to  us  in  iu- 
vestigttting  the  manners  and  customs  of  which  we  are  collecting  specimens; 
and  if  we  may  occasionally  be  thought  too  severe  upon  the  century  in 
bringing  forward  what  was  ludicrous  or  vicious  in  its  composition,  we 
more  than  atone  for  it  in  merely  repeating  the  names  of  those  who  help 
us,  by  the  vivid  efforts  of  their  pens  and  pencils  which  they  have  left  be- 
hind them,  to  illustrate  its  peculiarities  ;  for  who  can  feel  disrespect  for 
the  period,  when  he  is  thus  casually  reminded  that  such  men  as  Hogarth, 
and  the  satirists  and  authors  whom  we  take  for  our  authorities,  belonged 
to  it? 
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With  the  Reverend  J.  Straithom's  respects:  who  begs  to  state  that 
be  will  not  fail  to  forward,  in  like  manner,  any  similar  papers  that  may 
find  their  way  into  his  hands. 
JeooUafa  Chapel,  Clapham,  August,  1854. 


British  Camp,  Devno,  July,  1854. 
Dear  Guardian, — I  do  think  yon  are  all  dead,  for  not  a  line  have  I 
seen  from  any  of  you.  The  least  a  poor  exiled  officer's  friends  ought  to 
do  b  to  write  to  him  :  they  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  banished  off  to  a 
rough  hole  of  a  Turkish  desert,  all  sand  and  barrenness,  where  there's 
neither  nourishment  for  his  mind  nor  his  inside.  You  have  not  sent  so 
much  as  a  newspaper :  I  would  not  grumble  at  paying  the  postage,  if  I 
could  only  get  one.  The  handful  of  journals  that  come  out  here  are  run 
after  like  mad,  and  if  a  fellow's  not  fortunate  enough  to  borrow  a  sight 
of  them,  he  gets  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  versions  of  their  contents  retailed 
over  to  him. 
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In  my  last  I  told  yoti  that  we  expected  to  be  soou  on  the  move  for 
Varna ;  and  soon  enough  it  proved  to  be :  but  before  the  general  day  of 
ttartingf  came,  I  was  oflT  to  Scutari,  all  on  a  sudden.  Some  of  our  officers 
got  ordered  round  there,  I  don't  know  what  for,  and  they  took  me  with 
tliem,  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Constantinople.  We 
found  things  all  confusion  and  bustle  at  Scutari,  for  some  of  our 
regiments  were  embarking  to  go  up  to  Varna ;  transports  and  store-ships 
fluttered  their  sails  merrily  in  the  breeze ;  lumbering  horse-boxes  were 
stopping  up  the  way ;  officers,  superintending,  were  tearing  about  on 
horseback,  just  where  you  least  expected  them  ;  and  slow,  unwieldly 
buffitloes,  dragging  carts,  were  winding  up  and  down,  on  barrack  service, 
And  those  lassy  Turks !  they  lay  about  the  beach  in  shoals,  heedless  of 
the  unusual  commotion  going  on.  Groups  of  their  women  and  children 
used  to  flock  to  a  road  that  joins  the  beach,  looking  like  so  many  show- 
girls at  a  race-booth,  for  they  were  decked  out  in  flaming-colours,  scarlet, 
pink,  and  orange.  But  they  did  not  turn  their  heads,  not  they,  at  the 
infidel  soldiers  in  such  close  proximity  to  them :  perhaps  they  dared  not. 
Lord  Raglan,  whose  quarters  were  pitched  on  the  beach,  had  been  up  to 
Varna  and  Shumla  (Varna's  about  180  miles  from  Constantinople,  if  you 
want  to  know,  and  Shumla's  a  sight  further  on  still),  and  everybody  was 
fishing  to  find  out  what  sort  of  a  place  Varna  was,  but  his  lordship  would 
not  bite.  Rumour  said  that  he  and  those  who  had  gone  with  him,  Lord 
Lucan,  Generals  Tylden,  Cator,  and  some  more,  had  found  it  nothing 
but  a  desert)  and  had  gone  without  food  for  sixteen  hours — that  bangs 
Gallipoli. 

There  had  been  a  breeze  about  the  officers'  dress  at  Scutari — I  should 
say  their  «n-dress.  When  off  duty,  they  had  been  sporting,  what  Sir 
George  Brown  calls,  extraordinary  costume  ;  fancy  trousers,  cut-away 
coats,  and  wide-awake  hats,  astonishing  the  natives  not  a  little ;  so 
Sir  George  (who  had  gone  from  Gallipoli  to  Constantinople)  spoke  out 
about  it,  and  said  this  sort  of  free-and-easy  attire  could  not  be  allowed 
for  the  future.  Two  officers  had  been  lost  at  Scutari  in  a  ditch — that  is, 
one  was  lost,  and  the  other  got  out.  A  great  storm  burst  over  the  town, 
thunder,  lightning,  and  waterfalls  of  rain  :  in  the  midst  of  which,  Lieu- 
tenant  Macnish  and  Ensign  Crow  of  the  93rd,  lef^  the  barracks,  to  get 
to  where  their  regiment  was  encamped,  aliout  a  third  of  a  mile  off.  Just 
outside  the  barrack  wall,  in  the  way  they  had  to  pass,  there's  a  narrow 
gully,  pretty  deep,  but  in  general  nearly  dry,  but  tne  sheets  of  rain  had 
changed  it  into  a  whirling  torrent,  and  the  officers,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  went  souse  into  it,  head  over  heels.  Crow  managed  to 
scramble  out,  but  poor  Macnish  was  never  seen  or  heard  again.  His 
body  was  found  close  to  the  sea,  in  a  bank  of  mud,  and  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  for  interment.  It's  thought  he  was  dashed  at  once  against  a 
buttress  and  stunned,  for  there  was  a  deep  wound  in  his  forehead. 

They  were  celebrating  an  extraordinary  religious  custom  when  we  got 
to  Constantinople,  called  the  Ramazan,  or  Mahomedan  Fast,  and  they 
keep  it  every  year.  For  a  whole  month  the  Mussulmen,  including  the 
Sultan,  do  not  eat  while  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  and  as  that,  in 
summer,  is  a  period  of  about  fifteen  hours,  you  may  guess  they  are^ 
tolerably  peckish  by  the  time  night  comes.  They  must  not  take  a  drink- 
of  water,  or  even  whifF  at  a  pipe.  For  the  wealthy  and  high  in  station, 
it  b  not  much  penance,  because  they  can  sleep  away  the  days,  and  recruit 
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and  enjoy  themselves  all  night,  but  it's  a  dose  for. those  who  are  obliged 
to  worL  The  out-door  la^urer,  the  street  plyar,  boatmen,  and  all  tliat 
kidney,  are  nearly  done  up  at  the  end  of  the  thirty  day0>  and  many  die 
away.  Ton  don  t  know  what  a  blazing  sun  i^  out  here-in  Turkey,  and 
to  toil  under  it  for  fifteen  ho^urs,  without  bit,  or  drop,  would  go  far  to 
do  any  man  up.  The  poor  keep  this  fast  strictly,  but  the  rich  have  the 
character  for  shirking  it,  on  the  sl^.  .  It  retrogrades  eleven  days  every 
year,  so  that  sometimes  it  &lls  in  wmter,  when  &^  starving  hours  are  not 
so  many. 

I  think  they  are  cracked,  these  Turks,  by.  the  way  in  which  they 
usher  in  the  Fast  They  post  a  Tartar-fellow  on  hiMseback  on  one  of 
the  highest  hills  of  the  Asiatic  shore,  staring  at  the  sky  in  the  west ;  and 
when  daylight  fades,  so  that  the  thin  streak  of  the  new  moon  can  shine 
out,  and  the  Tartar  can  see  its  crescent  plainly,  off  he  tears  into  Scutari, 
faster  than  our  fire-engines  go  to  a  London  fire.  On  the  sea-shore  stands 
another  man,  beside  a  loaded  cannon,  with  a  ready  noatch  in  hand  :  the 
Tartar  gallops  up  to  him,  gives  the  signal,  the  match  is  applied,  and  off 
thunders  the  gun,  somiding  as  if  a  hundred  were  being  fired,  through 
the  echoes  that  resound  all  along  the  shoree  of  the  Bosphorus.  It  is  we 
»gnal  that  the  sun  has  set,  and  the  Fast  begun.  Then  the  people  past 
the  hours  till  morning,  eating,  drinking,  laughing,  talking,  and  praying 
— such  meab  as  they  do  put  away  in  mese  nights !  All  the  streets  are 
illuminated,  the  houses  covered  with  sparkling  jets  of  light,  and  the 
mosques  look  a  blaze  of  fiame ;  while  the  temple-domea  are  covered  with 
brilliant  devices,  which  nonplussed  us  Christians  to  make  out,  but  they 
denote  praise  to  Allah.  Crowds  sit  in  the  streets  enjoying  their  coffee 
and  their  sherbet,  and  gossip  away  the  cool  night  hours,  till  near  sunrise, 
when  they  proceed  to  stuff  in  another  substantial  meal,  and  whiff  away 
very  fast  at  their  pipes.  Then  the  giuif  announcing  sunrise,  booms  over 
Constantinople,  and  they  go  to  bed,  to  sleep  and  fast  till  sunset  again. 
Some,  who  are  very  devout,  pass  half  the  night  praying ;  you  can  see 
them  at  it  in  the  streets.  When  the  month's  fast  is  over  they  have  a 
three  days'  feast,  during  which  they  eat  and  drink  and  never  leave  off  at 
all,  so  Lieutenant  Jones  assures  me,  and  he  has  some  friends  living  here. 
An  the  rest  of  the  year,  Constantinople  by  night  is  a  barbarous  place. 
Nobody  ventures  into  the  dark*  streets,  save  the  night-watchmen,  with 
their  ponderous  clubs,  who  are  all  the  human  traversers;  but  they  are 
not  au  the  animal.  Shoals  of  wild,  savage  dogs  dash  about,  fighting 
over  the  offal  they  find,  tearing  each  other  to  pieces,  often  to  death,  and 
howling  horribly.  No  stranger  can  sleep  through  the  noise,  till  he  gets 
used  ^  ^^<  I  should  like  to  have  a  go  at  shooting  them,  from  some  hiffh 
window,  with  plenty  of  powder  and  ball ;  I  know  Td  stop  some  of  the 
howling.  The  Mussulmen  daren't  lay  a  finger  on  them,  but  I  do  wondei' 
that  some  of  the  Giaours  don't  put  a  supply  of  poison  in  the  street* 
cpmers. 

At  last  we  were  ordered  up  to  Vam% — and,  indeed,  what  we  had 
waited  for,  and  what  we  had  done  at  Constantinople,  I  don't  know — and 
away  we  started,  up  the  Bosphorus.  The  scenery  on  the  Bosphorus  iaaa 
lovely  as  anything  you  can  imagine,  and  if  you  wanted  to  give  Aunt 
Pnscilla  a  treat,  you  could  not  do  better  than  bring  her  out  to  see  iU 
But,  when  we  neared  the  Euxine^  all  the  beauty  was  gone,  and  we.  found 
oprselveil  in  a  nasty^  .damp,  f'^S^y>  <^d  climate,  just  as  iF  we  had  gone 
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into  another  world.  It  was  night  when  we  made  it,  and  nobody  ooold 
see  their  hand  before  them,  nothing  but  a  raw,  driExling  mist,  that  ob- 
scured everything.  It  was  no  better  the  next  day,  and  they  say  it 
seldom  is,  so  I'm  precious  thankful  I've  not  got  to  cruise  on  it.  How 
ever  the  masters  piloted  the  vessels  I  don't  know,  for,  whether  the  shore 
was  on  the  right  or  left,  or  aft  or  forrard,  was  beyond  any  seaman's  com- 
prehension to  tell.  A  regular  old  stinger  of  a  place  it  is,  that  Black 
Sea — you  may  note  it  down  in  your  hand-book. 

We  anchored  off  Varna  in  the  evening,  and  went  ashore  at  once  to  the 
British  camp.  It  was  pitched  about  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  the 
town,  on  a  great  plain,  dotted  over  with  scrub  and  shrubs,  some  of  which 
smelt  like  sweetbriar,  and  close  to  a  fresh-water  lake,  which  we  can't 
drink,  for  it*s  full  of  leeches  and  other  reptiles  ;  so  the  men  have  to  toil 
into  Varna,  with  their  tins,  and  get  water  there.  We  are  not  so  much 
better  off  than  at  GallipoU,  after  all ;  I  think  not  so  well.  Sometimes 
we  don't  get  fresh  meat,  and  sometimes  we  do  (lean  stuff,  as  hard  as 
boards,  tailed  dry,  and  eaten  with  bread,  nothing  to  season  it,  no 
pepper,  or  salt,  or  mustard),  and  the  bread's  dreadfully  brown  and  soar, 
and  some  days  there's  nothing  else  but  bread  for  breakfast  (eaten  diy, 
and  no  butter),  with  water  to  wash  it  down,  for  the  supplies  of  tea  and 
coffee  don*t  hold  out,  nor  the  sugar  either,  and  we  get  no  ale  and  porter, 
only  promises  of  it.  As  to  the  cattle  they  kill  for  us,  they  are  as  lean  as 
French  pigs ;  and  everybody  knows  that  you  can't  tell  a  Frecch  pig 
from  a  greyhound.  Our  officers  talk  of  sending  one  of  these  cattle  over 
to  Prince  Albert,  that  he  may  put  it  in  Smithfield  show  next  Christmas, 
by  side  of  his  prize  ox,  and  admire  the  difference.  We  are  not  all 
encamped  at  Varna,  but  some  of  us  are  about  eighteen  miles  further  on, 
near  a  village  called  Devno,  and  some  are  encamped  half-way  between 
the  two,  at  Aladyn.  We  can't  get  any  vegetables  to  speak  of,  and  the 
fleet,  lying  off  near  us  in  Baltschik  Bay,  are  worse  off  and  get  none,  so 
the  seamen  have  got  the  scurvy  instead.  One  day,  before  I  came  up, 
the  fleet  sent  the  Spitfire  to  a  coast-town  some  way  off,  and  she  got 
five-and- twenty  tons  of  onions  and  some  cattle  for  the  consumption  of  the 
ships ;  but  there  was  a  to-do  made  about  it  (it  was  said  our  land-com- 
missariat got  jealous),  and  the  Turkish  authorities  forbid  it  for  the  future. 
The  French  fare  famously,  like  they  did  at  Gallipoli,  but  the  English 
can't  contrive  it,  whether  by  sea  or  land.  Our  men  murmur  at  the  com- 
missariat, and  the  commissariat  grumble  at  the  bad  management  at 
home,  and  we  join  in  both.  The  greatest  shame  is,  that  we  have  no  field 
hospitals.  When  a  fellow  falls  sick,  if  he's  very  bad  or  in  danger,  he  has 
to  be  sent  to  Varna :  so  they  hoist  him  into  a  bullock-cart,  a  jolting 
machine  without  springs,  and  he's  bumped  along,  often  all  the  way  from 
Aladyn,  or  even  Devno,  with  the  fiery  sun  blazing  slap  down  on  his  head. 
Of  course,  by  the  time  he  gets  to  Varna  hospital,  he  is  not  in  a  state  to 
give  long  trouble  to  the  surgeons. 

There's  an  incessant  scuffle  to  get  carts  for  our  provisions :  the  French 
are  provided  with  their  own,  but  with  us  it's  all  happy-go-lucky.  Some- 
times our  men  are  starving  hungiy,  and  there's  no  rations,  so  out  go 
some  of  us  to  see  about  it,  and  find  that  the  commissariat  are  not  at 
fault  for  rations,  but  for  carts  to  transport  them  to  camp.  We  have  to 
depend  upon  what  we  can  hire.  A  poverty-stricken  Bulgarian  owns  a 
lumbering  thing,  half-waggon,  half*truck,  drawn  by  lazy  buffjedoes  that 
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don't  go  two  miles  in  an  hour,  all  the  property  he  possesses  in  the  world, 
and  he  comes  to  the  coimnissariat,  and  hires  himself  and  his  cart  to  them 
at  so  much  per  day :  but  the  supply's  not  half  enough,  and  the  commis- 
sariat are  nearly  driven  off  their  heads,  and  there's  a  world  of  bother. 
These  Bulgarians,  when  they  have  worked,  perhaps  three  or  four  days, 
ran  away  wholesale,  carts  and  all ;  and  sometimes,  on  service,  the 
bitfaloes  fall  down,  and  if  there's  no  water  near  to  souse  over  them, 
there  they  lie  floundering,  and  the  march  is  at  a  stand-still.  You  should 
see  these  poor  wretches  of  Bulgarians,  heads,  faces,  necks,  all  are  covered 
with  hair;  they  look  like  so  many  wild  Indians.  They  live  upon  garlic 
and  grease  (Gill  smelt  it,  and  says  it's  tallow),  with  a  slice  of  black  bread 
now  and  then. 

The  landscape  is  very  fine  a  few  miles  out  of  Varna,  verdant  meadows, 
ranging,  luxuriant  hills,  and  plenty  of  fine  timber  :  iust  round  the  place, 
our  camp  has  ploughed  up  the  ground  till  it's  nothmg  now  but  a  sandy 
plain,  and  a  rare  dusty  one  too.  Eagles,  storks,  kites,  buzzards,  &c.,  are 
here  in  plenty,  soaring  over  our  heads.  I  saw  a  serpent  one  day,  at  a 
distance— *or  else  it  was  the  felled  trunk  of  a  tree.  Gill,  who  was  with 
me,  insisted  that  it  was  only  that,  but  Tm  sure  it  was  a  serpent,  and  as 
we  had  not  our  swords  with  us  to  cut  it  in  pieces,  we  both  made  off.  It 
was  a  long,  sprawling,  green  thing,  twelve  feet  if  it  was  an  inch,  I  know, 
for  we  eould  not  see  its  head  or  its  tail.  We  have  not  fallen  across  any 
jackals  yet,  but  we  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  for  we  should  not  like  to  come 
within  range  of  those  gentlemen  unawares.  I  go  out  shooting  with  Gill, 
though  sometimes  we  can't  get  any  ammuniUon,  for  powder's  short  in 
the  camp,  in  which  case  we  only  take  the  guns  for  show  :  we  shot  a  dove 
once,  and  had  liim  for  supper.  There's  plenty  of  fish  in  the  lake,  but  so 
few  of  us  possess  fishing-tackle,  that  we  don't  get  much.  Devno, 
though  they  call  it  a  village,  is  a  miserable  collection  of  mud  huts,  whose 
inhabitants  were  frightened  to  death  at  the  first  view  of  us,  and  flew  away 
howling,  and  have  never  come  back.  Plenty  of  hills  are  to  be  seen,  and 
here  and  there  a  field  of  barley,  some  brushwood,  with  patches  of  bright 
coloured  field-flowers,  and  dwarf  acacia  trees. 

Sir  George  Brown  is  at  Devno,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  com- 
manding the  first  division,  has  changed  his  quarters  from  Varna  to 
Aladyn.  That  is  at  the  present  moment  of  my  writing,  but  my  letter 
extends  over  some  time,  writing  a  bit  one  day  and  a  bit  another,  so, 
before  its  conclusion,  they  may  be  somewhere  else.  Lord  Cardigan  has 
pushed  on  higher  up,  towards  the  Danube,  with  his  detachments  of  light 
cavalry :  a  report  came  in  to-day  that  they  are  sixty  miles  in  advance  of 
us,  and  that  his  lordship  can't  find  food  for  his  men  or  forage  for  his 
horses.  Lady  Errol  is  here,  with  her  husband,  and  their  tents  pitched  at 
Devno,  close  to  the  camp.  When  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  with  his  men, 
got  to  Aladyn,  the  fellows  toiling  in,  dead  beat,  between  the  sun  and  their 
clothing,  there  wore  no  rations  to  be  had.  Orders  had  been  sent  on  to 
get  cattle  killed,  ready  for  the  men,  but  the  beasts  were  alive,  eaUng 
grass  themselves,  and  the  commissariat  could  not  be  found.  A  feHow 
came  out  to  Devno  and  told  us  this,  but  I  know  it's  true. 

About  8000  Turco-Egyptian  troops  are  encamped  on  the  P^n 
below  us,  ragged  little  bow-legged  devils,  out  at  the  toe  and  heel.  They 
run  in  crowds  to  have  a  sight  of  us,  and  grin  and  chatter  like  so  many 
monkeys.     They  get  the  interpreters  to  ask  if  all  our  army  is  composed 
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of  rach  giuitt,  atid  the  Wtftrakinff  ar^  a  eoMtitiuev!  wmrce  of  wond^. 
Whon  tJwy  fint  saw  theitit  tlM^^  thaiig^t  they  wetd'lii%  animalt.  Tkejr 
iffo  but «  moe  of  pigmiM  thtfmseWoi^  so  iiiAy-w)ill  de«tn  u6  giants.  Some 
of  their  oommanaeft  am  Nabian  -Bifiiuoh^ 

We  are  nearly  aiek  of  this  inert  life.  The  heal  U  awftil,  and  we  ara 
fiiaslad  lo  raaaiinies.  We  ave  tti«d  of  apcKCiilailni^  n^  whatTe  to  eonie 
text*  or  whether  we  are  to  aet  up  our  tents  hei«  £r  nfe  :  so  we  sit  oiit« 
tide,  doaing,  all  topics  for  conversation  being  long  ago  exhausted.  A 
Uttfe  oaoitenieBt  is  got  up  now  and-  then,  when  fresh  raihours  reach  us 
about  the  oootemphited  onanges  in  our  dMss.  They  are  so  contradictory 
aa  iutt  to  keep  us  alive.  Sometimas  news  wiM  arrive  that  the  coats  are 
to  be  ahaogea  iuito  fraelcs,  and  tlie  paats  to  yard'^wide  breeches ;  now  we 
are  to  have  no  buttons  and  no  epaulets  and  no  late,  and  again  the  wMta 
duaka  and  the  pipcdayed  belts  are  to  come  off.  Brigadier  Cuff  got  a 
letter  from  his  tailor,  which  says  our  coats  are  to  bo  miule  in  fbture  with« 
out  backs  and  with  wider  collars  (but  he  thinks  the  writer  may  have  un« 
intentionally  substituted  one  word  for  the  other),  that  the  padding's  to 
come  out,  and  the  breasts  made  loose  and  easy.  We  learn  that  large 
supplies  of  white  cotton  nightcaps,  with  stumpy  tassels,  are  on  the  road 
here,  from  Nottingham,  to  supersede  the  bearskins,  and  the  various  other 
tiles  ill  present  use.  The  officers  are  in  a  fearful  r^;e  about  the  night- 
cajm  arul  protest  they  won't  wear  them  at  home,  for  any  Horse  Guard 
orders  whatever  they  may  have  to  do  oat  hero.  F^ncy,  they  exclaim,  the 
objects  we  shall  present,  in  attendance  on  her  Majesty,  on  a  drawitig- 
room  day]  £ir  George  has  gone  up  with  us  fifty  per  cent,  since  this 
news,  jer  he'  says  he  shall  set  his  face  dead  against  the  nightcaps.  We 
are  incdinsd  to  forgive  him  now  about  the  moustache  business. 

One  day  we  had  such  a  surprise  at  Devno.  News  came  in  that  Omar 
Pasha  was  close  to  the  camp,  coming  from  SiKstiia.  So  the  men  had 
orders  to  beautify  themselves,  and  out  they  all  turned.  He  was  not  long 
ooming  up-^two  carriages  full,  and  a  hone  escort.  He  halted  at  Devno, 
mounted^  and  rode  up  to  view  the  British  camp,  all  our  staff  accompany- 
iog  him.  He  is  not  nice  looking,  but  stem,  his  features  coarse,  am)  his 
whiskers  white,  of  middle  height,  and  a  thin  restless  fignre.  Didn't  he 
praise  our  men!— saying  they  could  conquer  the  world.  He  tjext't«* 
viewed  the  Turks  below  us,  and  then  left  for  Varna.  A  day  or  two  af^k^ 
wards  he  was  expected  back  again,  and  by  deven  o'clock  our  men  w^re- 
drawn  out,  all  in  readiness,  chiefly  the  dragoons  and  aitiKefv.  Weff), 
there  they  waited  and  waited  and  had  full  benefit  of  the  sukt,  but  Omar' 
Pasha  never  came,  and  they  were  allowed  to  dismount.  By-and*by  there ' 
was  an  alarm  and  a  scuffle,  and  every  man  rushed  to  his  post,  and  pre- 
pared to  cheer  the  cloud  of  sand,  advancing  from  (lie  distance.  A  hoM4^  ' 
man,  Omar  Pasha  as  we  all  believed,  was  dashing  up  at  full  speed,  with 
some  more  horsemen  behind  him,  and  we  had  just  got  our  mouths  opett, ' 
beginniug  to  shout  forth,  when,  if  you'll  believe  me,  it  was  nothing  but 
Lord  Baglau  in  a  nightcap !  And  the  Pasha  never  came  till  the  afler- 
noon,  for  he  had  stopped  at  Aladyn  (some  spell  it  Alladeen)  with  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Oh  my  stars !  isn't  there  a  commotion  in  the  eamp  1  We  donH  want 
matter  b>r  talk  now.  Three  newspapers  came  in  this  morning,  sent 
express^  and  there's  all  about  a  Court-Martial  in  them  upon  a  liieutenattt 
Perry,  at  Windsor.     Some  of  our  officers  are  going  mad  over  it,  for  he 
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liM  facongkt  fiivward  uioh  awful  tbinga  aboii*.^ha  firitftfti  aflnir  of  ofieefs 
VK  gmenl,  and  tha  TiatM  baa  aatUftUygoAeaiid  wpriaftsd  tfaa  evidence  in 


fuU^ and  haagot a  la«diog.  arftieie  ujpoa  it  -facaidaa  1  VboDj  of  aa ivoaU 
have  given  our  commissions  rathar  taau  mek  acaadaSa  ahoold  faavabeen 
Iffi(xnialgatod/  and  wa  Ibiak  ahootiog's  tpo  gaod  for  lionteBant  Feny.  Of 
aonxae^  i£  tbsca  wava  a  ahaiiow  pf  fwiidaliaaK  for^hat  he  saya,  Qraea  aad 
GaoraU  and  the  laat  of  them  might  di^a  hale  tn  the  gcowad  and  p«l 
Uieir  baeds  m,  like  ostnebea,  aad  paver,  oome  oatagahi ;  bat  yoit^  diuff 
iky  mid  tha  sait  of  Bogiand^  haya  too  moafa  conmioa  settaa  toancbt  any 
aaooaaAkm  sa  momtioas,  wh«i  bivHigbt  against  officen  and  genUemin. 
Laid  Caidigaa  is.  haak,  but  nothing  hm  transpiiad,  and  nana  of  \ 


giTo  n  goesa  at  what  will  be  our  next  mora*  Whan  I  faaye  aav  nawa 
wortb  aMidiD^  I'll  drop  you  aaothfa  latter :  but  it's  too  bad  that  tha 
writiq^  shoold  be  aU  on  one  side.  Flaase  take  Uie  hint>  and  bahava  ne, 
dear  anr,.  yaim  vary  dntif aUyf « 

TflOMAa  Pnpnn. 


Turkish  De^rt,  Begion  of  Yamm  Jutjr,  1S54. 

Fbiskd  6Da»4*^  joke's  a  joka^  bitt  a  baimiaVa  baigaia,  and  when 
you  baigainad  at  parting  to  send  roe  news  of  evarybody,  I  Adn't  think 
yon  warn  going  to  be  off-  it»  like  this.  I  wrote  yon  a  letter  of  six  ndea, 
and  enoloiad  it,  with  some  movei  to  Aunt  Pvia^  so  I  know  yon  got  it,  and 
I zeokonyou might luure  aoawoared  it*  Aunt  Pris  ia as  bad,  and  worse, 
f^r  she  WAS  to  haya  sent  ma  a  hamper,  and  it's  nerar  come,  ualesait's 
stopping  in  that  baaatly  GallipolL  I  asked  her  for  some  tin  too,  and  that 
has  not  coma ;  in  shorty  no^ng  comes :  and  if  I  thought  that  t^y 
Strakharn  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  through  his  canting  old  counsels, 
I'd  alica  hia  tongue  out  when  I  got  back. 

I  want  down  to  Constantinople  soon  after  my  last.  Oum  and  Jones 
and  a  few  otbeis  wave  ordered  down — the  deuce  knows  what  for,  for  they 
navar  let  it  out  to  me-^and  they  took  me  with  them.  Gill  was  all  coek- 
arhoap^  thinking  he  was  going,  and  when  he  found  out  his  mistake,  he 
want  nwring.  We  had  a  joy£l  time  of  it  there^  and  it  was  a  shame  we 
didn't,  atay  longer.  Plenty  of  delicacies  in  the  eating  line,  and  tuns  of 
win^  and  spiritSi  and  a  nice  drink  they  call  sherbet,  and  prime  smoking^ 
and  dice  and  cwds,  and  bets  and  bUliaids,  and  anything  else  yon  may 
tbinkiO^  all  to  ha  had  f<Hr  money.  There's  a  regular  London  "  hell"  just 
bc^md  Scutari  barracks,  as  hot  as  biases  iaside,  but  I  couldnt  do  much, 
thivongh  Aont  Pris  never  sending  the  corks  I  asked  her  for. 

..Xbe  Turks  are  such  a  mm  lot :  they  lie  in  bed  all  day,  and  play  up  old 
biw^,|dl.night»  The  first  day  we  got  there  we  were  in  such  a  fever  for 
dim,  ta.  comc^  for  we  heard  that  the  town  was  illuminated  till  it  was 
Ughjbfft  than  ^a  sun,  that  feasts  were  set  ont  all  along  the  streets,  and 
eyerybodj  went  ont  in  their  night^othes^  and  there  was  a  fine  if  you  put 
on,anythaig  alscw  Wall,  night  came,  and  of  course  I  went  out  in  mine, 
fe^ng  the  fine^  and  not  to  be  difi&rent  fix>m  others.  I  wish  yon  had 
been  ttiere^  and  Gill :  it  was  stunning.  Thousands  of  paper  lanterns 
dangling  jJboaV  And  thousands  of  lamps  on  the  high  building^  oyerhead, 
and  littM  tables  sat  out  witht  feasts^  and  sherbet  and  wine  and  lemonade^ 
aad  lota  of  pipteaandcigan^  and  social  parties  enjoymg  tbemselyes  oyer 
it,  and  botbaring  hot  waiters  puslmig  about.  But  when  I  had  got  a 
Sept. — ^voi*.  CII.  MO.  occcv.  s 
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good  distance fMin<|iiarter8y  I w«a8adidtnlyUk«D  aback  byfiadiagl 
tbe  only  nromenad^  clad  in  a  single  garment  and  slippers*  It  wae  s 
wonder  I  nad  not  notioed  it  before,  but  the  ecene  was  so  ne^el,  and  now 
lihe  natires  were  stanng  at  ma  by  doaens^  as  if  they  thon^t  I  had  jnat 
escaped  firom  a  Innatic  asylum.  In  tbe  midst  of  my  emharraesneBai  how 
Id  sett  back,  and  fearing  some  of  them  might  sat  five  to  the  tail  of  mf 
lumtdiirty  looking  so  savage  as  they  were^  and  oalUng  eat  ^Gmma^* 
who  should  come  mooning  down  tbe  street  behind,  but  Gumii  in  faai  ngt' 
nentals^  graadng  his  great  sides  against  .all  the  tables^  and  an  awful  &l  it 
put  ne  in.  But  neoenW'a  the  mother  of  invention,  and  down  I  draiped 
9a  my  knee%  and  crossed  my  anns  deyoutly  on  my  ohest,  andleaaea  my 
farehead  on  the  parement,  which  is  the  attitude  of  tbe  Turks  atpsagnaK 
So  old  Gum  passed  by  and  never  knew  me,  but  thoaght,  I  dave  aajf ,  ww 
agoody  fttous  Muasuhnan  I  was»  praising  Allah  while  the  rest  ware  test- 
ing ;  and  then  I  turned,  and  tore  home,  and  got  my  tnoussMs  and  other 
trana,  and  went  out  again.  And  it  seems  they  do  go  abroad  in  their 
ni At  costume^  the  Turks^  only  it  ie  so  elaborate  a  one  that  they  are  as 
wdl  covered  as  in  the  day. 

I  went  once  to  a  place  called  the  ''Valley  of  Sweet  Waters,"  a 
pieasure^field  at  the  end  of  the  Golden  Horn,  where  the  Sultan  has  a 
kioske.  It*s  tbe  &abionable  resort  of  Constantinoj^et  The  aoad  to  it 
was  erammedlike  Kennington-gate  on  a  Derby  day,  and  aa  many  boats 
were  on  the  river  aa  there  are  on  our  Thames^  ^en  tbe  Lord  Mayor 
goes  swaahoppuig.  Yon  Londoners  brag  of  ibe  show  of  ladses  om  Aaoot 
iace<course,  but  you  should  have  seen  these.  They  were  attiag  and  Iviog 
OB  the  grass  in  numbers,  and,  my  eye!  so  lovely.  Graciaas,  Cireasiiima> 
Georgians,  Pezrians !  possessing  features  of  the  highest  order  of  ohiaeUed 
beauty,  dieeka  of  the  most  delicate  rose,  and  lovdy  lips,  with  die  Wng, 
dark,  exquisite  eye,  soft  even  in  its  flashing  biilliani^.  I  tell  you,  Gws,  I 
sever  dreamt  that  there  were  such  lovely  girls  on  earth.  Eag^iak  women 
must  hide  their  Cmms  in  future  before  me,  if  they  come  to  talk  of  their 
faeanty.  I  had  thought  Fanny  Green  a  love,  hot  (thoogh  I  dent  aaoan 
to  disparage  F.  G.— and  mind  you  don't  show  her  thu)  she  won't  go 
down  now.  Frightfiil  Uack  eunuchs  were  floundering  about  on  white 
Hmrses^  like  be*dtBgoiis,  guarding  these  beauteous  ladies,  and  pretty 
children  sported  on  the  graas^  decked  out  in  bright  velvets,^  their  hair  tied 
with  threads  of  gold.  I  have  not  time  to  tall  yon  all  the  novoltiee  that 
showed  out  in  male  oostnme,  some  of  the  embaasiea  were  spl^idid,  but 
when  bia  Boyal  Highnesa  the  Duke  of  Cambridlge  rode  on,  annpawedej 
by  a  brilliant  ataC^  all  mounted  on  ai^perb  Ambian  ohaagen^  ef  the 
mltan's  stnd»  caparisoned  in  purple  velvet  and  gold,  that  was  the  sight ! 
Hundreds  of  us  were  present,  in  our  uniforms,  gladdening  the  beartt^of 
ibose  cbarmiog  angel%  who  could  but  lament  their  eniel  fiato  afc  being 
tied  to  the  middle«aged,  croas-legged  (and  grained),  inapeswWo  Tueki^ 
who  squatted  there,  taking  no  notice  of  anybody.  The  Duke  (and  leta 
mofo  of  ua  too)  looked  aa  if  bis  mouth  watered  to  whisper  a  fow  aedootiJee 
phrasea  into  those  fiur  ears,  but  hia  Boyal  Highness  found  no  ehaikoei  far 
the  jealous  old  Mussnbnen  dogs  guard  dieir  treasuiea  toowelL  lioote^ 
nant  Jones  saya  be  should  like  to  have  a  pasture  of  theae  Orientai  gpsiik 
jnat  aa  they  appeared  that  day,  only  that  it  would  pot  UmoBfeof  oaneait 
of  our  own,  woenevarbe  lookedat  it  Altc^getbor,  wiut  witii  theae  beai^ 
tiea  to  aee,  and  the  good  living,  and  the  straet  fbn  at  JPigfat^  ond  plen^^f 
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df  oih«r  sport  lAat  t^  fdund  out  for  ourselv^,  tre  faii  a  rare  lame  tft  Con- 
stflttCiAople,  a«df  thejr  were  no  beMer  than  barbariaoa  to  order  «n  away 
from  it  to  this  eeandaloiifl  desert  of  a  Tama. 

Yoa'd  go  dead  <^  the  mopes  if  you  were  out  liere  r  there's  nothing  to 
d»or  im  eat,  worse  than  nothing  to  drink,  no  fightings  and  no  talk  of 
any.  We  bask  oiklside  our  tMta,  grunting'  s(t  im  sun,  and  swearing  at 
ererfbodjr.  When  I  told  Offl  about  the  fun  we  had  found  at  Scutari 
(aoaa  I  pitefaed  it  rsAer  strong),  be  went  rampant.  We  two  go  out  shoot- 
ing doves :  that  is,  we  have  shot  one :  but  we  are  neither  of  us  crack 
shots  yet,  and  the  charge  (when  we^ve  got  any  in  the  gun)  is  sure  to  00 
too  higii  or  too  h>w.  We  had  a  go  at  an  eagle  the  other  day,  and  Gill 
boasted  in  the  eamp  ifhat  he  hod  winged  him,  but  I  saw  the  IM  soar 
mwwf  aAemwdsk  We  had  a  genend  laagh  at  Jonee:  he  came  into  camp 
onenight)  crowing  liiat  he  had  shot  a  jackal,  and  we  all  turned  out  to  see; 
bfrt^  upon  KaoKng  the  beast  over,  he  proved  to  be  a  wild  dor. 

And  new  I  bwve  got  some-  glorious  news  for  you.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  hokls  out  for  monstaehios,  and  has  given  his  men  leave  to 
wear  them!  This  has  put  life  and  sphits  into  us  all,  for  if  his  Roysd 
Highness  sets  his  opinion  resolutely  one  way,  the  rest  of  the  commanders 
won't  long  pull  the  other.  Long  five  the  Duke !  There  are  but  few 
cases  of  sewing  up  here,  for  there  are  no  spirit-shops  nearer  than  Varna, 
and  we  donH  get  a  tithe  enough  of  ale  SKid  porter,  which  is  a  Plundering 
shame.  There's  going  to  be  a  reform  in  our  dress— have  you  heard  of 
it?  All  onr  domes  are  to  be  made  in  ftitnre  without  backs :  so  the 
oflleen  eacpeet  we  shall'  have  to  be  painted  down  Mne  behind.  I  and  Gill 
laAher  think  we  shdl  like  the  fun,  parlacularly  if  they'll  let  us  do  the 
painting ;  but  won't  Gum  and  some  of  those  round  ones  look  a  sight ! 

You  just  get  the  Times,  Gus,  and  you  look  at  the  accounts  of  a  Court* 
Martial  they  have  had  at  Windsor.  A  fellow  named  Perry  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  46th  Regiment,  and  he  had  no  tin  and  no  friends  and  no 
interest,  so  of  course  he  was  made  a  butt  of  from  the  first  by  the  officers. 
And  serve  him  right,  ft»r  what  bosiness  hae  a  tiniess  beggar  to  come 
amongst  mf  He  oouldn't  afford  to  gamble,  and  he  couldn't  afford  to 
drink,  and  he  couldn't  do  anything  else  liiat's  eostomary  amonc^st  snentle- 
jnen  who  hold  her  Majesty's  commission,  so  they  nearly  worried  his  life 
out,  and  played  him  a  few  practusal  ^kes.  It  must  have  been  prime  fun 
to  see  htm  Antg^^  out  of  bed  at  mght,  stripped,  and  made  go  through 
the  gword-exercise  stark  naked,  the  poor  devil  shivering,  and  the  officers, 
a  wliole  lot  of  them,  standing  on  and  jeering  him  !  (I  and  Gill  are  goin^ 
to  tiy  and  eflfeet  an  exchange  into  the  46th.)  He  made  complaints,  and 
waa  sent  to  Coventry  for  hu  pains:  and  one  night,  a  fellow,  Greer,  who 
wae  half  screwed,  struck  up  a  row  with  him,  and  Perry,  who  has  got  no 
sttwugih  of  \aB  own,  hit  him  with  the  candlesticks,  so  he  was  brought  to 
»Comrt^MaHial.  But  would  anybody  believe  that  Perrv  was  such  a  tame 
sneak  as  to  let  ont  all  this  in  his  defence  ?  Why,  if  tney  had  made  him 
daneo  naked  hornpipes  on  his  head,  or  tarred  and  feathered  him,  or  any 
oAer  yoke,  he  never  ought  to  have  split !  Greer  had  got  one  of  his  ladies 
m  Ine  room,  and  that  came  out,  and  she  was  called  as  a  witness,  but  the 
wematt  wa#  cautious  and  had  ''  heard"  very  little.  This  has  caused  more 
emetion  throughout  the  camp  than  if  a  hundred  bombshells  had  burst 
— 7  ns:  we  h«re  always  been  regarded  as  <A«  gentlemen  of  the  British 
•y  aiad,  wMi  this  confbunded  affair  blarted  out,  it's  a  matter  of 
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opinion  whether  we  shall  Main  4he  ohazftoter*.  Omr.oflScen  would  h^ve, 
laid  down  any  monej,  ratiier  than  it  ahpuld  have  got  wind»  and  they  any 
the  Horse  Oaarda  ought  to  have  hashed  it  up,  at  any  price.  We  must 
have  our  private  amusementsv  and,  what's  onorei  we  mUf  in  spite  of  the 
interferinc^  newspapers  and  their  Jkading  articles ;  but  it'j  positive  dccradar 
tikm  for  the  puUic  to  be  told  what  they  are,  and  if  some  of  us  could  get 
at  Lieutenant  Pernr,  we^A  wring  hia  neek«  Of  i^urse  he  won't  get 
''justice/'  as  ifs  oaued,  and  the  TAn0$  mu^t  be  destitute  of  brains  to* 
think  he  will^  for  his  judges  and  the  Horse  Guards. and  the  rest  of  them 
can't  go  against  theur  own  order— you'll  see.  The  character  of  the  whole, 
army  is  at  stake^  and  that  nuist  he  upbeM,  oost  any  ampunt  of  money  or 
fiilse  swearing  that  it  will|  so  we  are  pretty  easy*  Weatbe^veer  and  Gum 
and  a  few  more  of  our  sober  ones  say  the  Court-Martial  ought  to  have 
been  on  Greer ;  but  their  old-fashioned  ideas  go  for  nothing. 

I  am  going  to  write  a  note  to  F.  6.»  and  put  it  inside  your^  ao  you 
must  eonvey  it  privately  to  her.  Mind  you  don't  give  her  this  by  mis- 
take :  she'd  never  look  at  me.  agun,  after  what  I  have  said  about  tne  fair 
Orientals ;  but  as  I  can't  get  (me  of  them  (I  only  wish  I  could !)  I  may 
as  well  keep  on  with  Fanny. 

Do  send  a  fellow  some  news :  I  tell  you  everything. . 

ToH  Pbfpeu. 

Augustus  SparkinsoD,  Esquire,  Junior. 

P.S.-^I  say,  Gm,  the  greatest  shame  I  There  has  just  been  a  meeting 
of  the  commanders,  and  the  thing's  decided — mou6tacbios  abs  put 
DOWN !  Asd  if  ever  only  the  bristles  of  whiskers  appear,  they  are  to  be 
singed  off  I  They  had  wtter  turn  us  into  Freemasons  at  once.  The 
Duke  was  preeent,  and  we  have  lost  hope*  « 


The  Gwnp  of  War,  Eastern  Desert,  near  Devno,  July,  1854. 

My  DBARB8T  Fannt, — If  you  only  knew  the  state  of  anxiety  I  am 
in,  through  never  hearing  a  word  of  or  from  you,  you  would  pity  my 
suspense,  and  excuse  my  thus  hasarding  these  few  lines  to  you.  I  sent  n 
letter  to  Sparkinson  two  months  ago,  filled  with  nothing  but  you,  aq|d 
my  tortures  as  to  whether  you  were  still  true  to  me,  and  some  loving 
messages ;  and  he  has  not  chosen  to  reply,  or  if  he  has,  the  post  has 
boned  it. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  core  and  glory,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  J 
may  ever  see  you  again,  for  you  cannot,  my  dearest  girl,  picture  tibe 
difficulties  of  a  soldier's  life.  Sometimes  we  are  in  danger  of  dying  of 
starvation,  sometimes  fay  wild  beasts,  and  of  course  we  are  any.  day 
liable  to  fkil  by  the  sword.  You  must  have  heard  of  some  of  the  engag^ 
ments  we  have  already  taken  part  in,  Giuigevo,  Sulina»  Bustchuk, 
S^stria,  and  the  (ate  of  the  brave  fellows  who  fell  in  them :  that  fate, 
dear  Fanny,  may  be  mine  to-morrow*  Just  now  we  are  encampe^> 
three  or  four  divisions  of  us,  on  an  everlasting  desert  of  sand,  broader 
than  Europe,  aud  of  unknown,  length,  quite  a  stroughoid  for  beasts  9f 
prey.  VuHures,  storks,  kites,  &c.,  dash  about  ove^eadi  waiting  till 
some  of  us  shall  hook  it  and  afford  them  food;  venomous  serpepts,  eo 
long  that  we  can't  distinguish  their  beginning  or  th^  end,  with  c^tec^ 
bodies  and  scarlet  tongues,  lie  hissing  forth  deadly  poison ;  jackab  and 
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witd  io^  pt^lf^r  ilbotH;;  dodging'  aftet  fis';'«iid  ^w  ezpeot  every  day  to 
dome  upon  a  dforte  of  lions  and  pantheM;:  for  you  know  that  the  jaekal 
19  the  Kon's  provider;  so'  that  trhei^  the  one'  is,  the  other  cauH  be  £ir  off. 
Bat  a  soldier  braves  alt  danger ;  his  r&k  ooat  puts  lato  him  a  lion's  heart. 
I' should  like  to  see  some  of  yottr  Londoners^'who  poke  at  a  dark  desk  all 
day,  and  never  meet  anythii^  fietcer  than  a  horsey  jnst  dropped  suddenly 
down  amongst  us  noW — a  plttckless  oalf  of  a  lawyer  tor  example. 
Wouldn't  he  cut  and  nm  when  he  femd  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
menagerie  that  had  neither  bars  nor  eagesi  We  court  this  danger^  «ud 
go  out  to  shoot  these  ferodous  beasts*  I  and  my  partieuUr  iiiend  here, 
£nsi|^  Gill,  accompany  eadi  other.  We  bring  down  a  few  doves  for 
pastime,  while  we  are  waiting  for  more  deadly  prey,  shoot  all  the  jackals 
we  can  come  across,  and  wing  the  eagles  and  vultures.  We  oame  upon 
a  fearful  serpent  the  other  day,  but  our  havoc  of  him  was  so  deadly  that 
not  a  bit  of  him  was  left  when  we  reached  the  spot  where  he  had  been. 
The  privations  we  imdergo,  in  the  way  of  food,  we  don't  look  upon  as 
privations,  for  when  once  a  felkyw's  a  soldier,  he  thinks  of  nothing  but 
glory.  It  chiefly  consists  of  bread  and  water.  The  bread's  made  of 
lamp-black  and  verjuice,  at  least  it  looks  and  tastes  as  if  it  were;  and 
with  the  water  we  have  to  take  down  leeches,  for  it*«  full  of  them, 
about  five  to  a  pint,  and  very  large.  How  would  your  lawyers  relish 
that? 

Whilst  we  were  at  Grallipoli,  I  and  the  pick  of  our  other  bravest  officers 
were  fixed  upon  to  go  on  a  secret  mission  to  Constantinople.  Bui  ae  it 
was  a  state  secret,  I  cannot,  dearest  Fanny,  divulge  its  nature  even  to 
you.  Constantinople's  a  nice  place,  and  I  should  have  enjoyed  myself 
much,  but  for  always  thinking  of  you.  During  the  time  we  stayed  they 
had  brilliant  illummations  every  night,  and  banquets  laid  out  in  the 
streets  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  all  out  of  compliment  to  us  brave  English. 
The  days  were  blazing  hot,  and  nobody  went  abroad  without  beine  com- 
pelled, but  they  made  out  for  it  at  night  The  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Lord  Raglan,  and  several  more  of  our  generals  were  there,  and  I  aceom- 
panied  some  of  them  to  a  Jtte  at  the  Valley  of  Sweet  Waten.  It  was 
lovely  when  we  got  there — a  green  pUin,  sheltered  by  green  hillsy  and 
wateted  by  cooling  rivulets.  The  place  was  all  crowding  and  bustle.  No 
^nd  of  gilf  carriages  (more  like  carts  though),  and  native  officials,  on 
wliite  horses ;  and  the  fordgn  ambassadors,  wi&  their  attendants,  in  the 
richest  costumes ;  and  we  British  officers,  on  our  handsome  Arabians, 
^ing  the  shine  out  of  everybody  ;  and  Turks  flaunting  in  yellow  and 
crimson  ;  with  groups  of  ladies,  attired  in  all  the  colours  of  the  kaleido- 
'scope,  who  sat  on  the  grass,  listening  to  a  tinkering  and  yelling  that  the 
tlMbrks  call  music.  Some  of  our  officers  went  into  raptures  over  the 
bediity  of  these  Eastern  girls,  but  my  heart  and  thoughts  are  so  filled 
iM^th  your  image,  dearest  Fanny,  that  all  their  faces  looked  to  me  alike 
'— tery  plain.  The  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  present  scenery  that  you 
Would  call  enchanting,  and  when  we  were  steaming  up  it,  on  our  way 
here,  we  saw  it  to  perfection.  Sloping  green  banks,  covered  with 
'Sowers,  rise  on  either  side ;  wood  and  dale,  and  luxuriant  hills,  swell  off 
tbwards  the  horizon  ;  beautiful  villas  stond  all  along  the  shore ;  enchant- 
ing gfai^ens  gratify^  the  eye ;  and  Kttle  fairy  palaces,  used  as  summer- 
houses,  gladden  the  imagination^^!  should  like  to  inhabit  one  whh  you. 
The  waters  of  the*B(Mphorus  are  as  blue  as  your  eyes,  and  dolphins  frisk 
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abooft  in  Ihem  m  the  diafeanee  mam  C«ultaat^la^l«^  mA  iU  waving^ 
iMM,  ite  QoUe  (wcaoea  of  many  edowu,  and  ita  ioav-^riiiie  iaiiiaiefci» 
'  with  goUL  Take  it  altcigethe^  if«  tiie  prettiest  qpot  I  ever  eaw, 
hiek  end  get  poated  sooDy  1^11  f  ' 


aadif  I  have  any  hiek  end  get  poated  sooiiy  I'll  hnag  yea «iit  here  (if 
yeu'il  have  me)  to  qiead  our  hooeyoipQii.  Theie  eoiSdn^ 'enrt  a  mare 
appmqwiate  «ite  for  lovers  (those  who  can  etaad  heat),  aa  you'll  say  if  yoa 
00Bie»  In  the  aveniog  nightu^ffales  sing  divineiv,  luid  nqnrieds  of  little 
daaciaff  fireflies  shine  oii^  am  weitw#iMmld  J9t  with  your  gvutagr  mad 
ei^pY  «he  moonKght 

MowoYev,  I  am  not  lo  Ahe.luck  of  saeh  soinary  aow,  hot  in  this  lemote  . 
des^,  amidat  a  eoneert  of  ioada  aud  £mg9»  We  hasre  a  thander^tcMrm 
every  di^,  sodt  iAuador  1  you'd  soseam  yemsalf  lioacse  with  ficigfat. 
Sooaetines  we  getnin,  by  way  of  a  <diange— 4>Qt  not  Engliah  rain.  It 
comes  down  in  atreaaM,  and  at  the  end  of  half  aa  hour  we  axe  att  float* 
ing4  tents  and  everything  eke  beaten  to  the  ground  aad  swimnung 
about  We  dare  not  sit^  and  if  we  stand  we  .ane  over  our  calves  in  mod 
and  water,  and  we  have  not  a  dxj  thsead  on  ua  or  off*  and  look  fike  an 
army  of  dirowned  donkeys.  So  we  aet  to»  when  die  water's  gone  a  little^ 
and  bmU  up  hure  fires,  and  <eaeh  takes  hia  turn  at  roasting,  tuning  him- 
self slowly  round,  like  meat  at  the  apit  By  these  means  we  .are  dned  in 
time,  bwt  veu  should  aee  the  steam  come  out  of  us !  Ah  1  we  have  maa^ 
things  to  bear  that  civilians  have  no  idea  of :  not  the  least  of  which  3S 
libe  CBuelty  of  our  oommanders,  in  the  matter  of  our  faces'  natural  crna- 
meats,  £>r  they  eonyal  us  to  abave  off  our  nwnstaohios  and  whiskera 
This»  to  «s  who  can  boaat  of  a  handsome,  coal-Uack  se^  is  very  galling. 
There's  goi^g  to  be  a  wonderful  alteration  effected  in  our  dress :  I  won't 
tell  you  what  it  is,  but  the  like  of  it  was  never  seen  before,  aa  you  will 
admit  wben  you  inspect  us  on  our  retunn. 

The  nest  time  your  papa  gives  a  dinner-party,  you  go  into  the  kilehei^ 
when  ail  the  soups  and  alews  and  puddings  are  on  the  fire^  and  yen  just 
open  the  oven-door,  and  get  in,  and  shut  it  again,  and  stop  there  half  an 
bour.  When  you  coaie  out,  you'll  be  aUe  to  give  a  guess  at  wbaA  we 
have  to  enduse,  for  it's  hotter,  out  here,  than  in  any  private  oven. 

Is  that  ccanky  old  governess  with  you  still?  If  you  can  elude  her 
vigilance  and  your  maouna's,  do,  my  dear  angel,  let  me  have  a  4^waoHi^ 
word  firom  you.  You  can  give  the  letter  to  ^ack:  and  he'U  ierwavd  it 
on  here.  Don't  ieigeit  we  promise  you  made  me  about  tibat  lUgly 
Lincoln's-Ina  lot,  and  let  me  know  whether  you  have  kept  it  I  waft  you 
ten  thousand  kisses  on  this  night  breeae  (which  is  just  now  faloaung 
excessively  hot  and  portends  a  atorm),  and  subscribe  mysol^ 

Your  ever  devoted 

Tim. 

Hiss  Panoy  Green,  Keasington. 

P.S.-*-Oh,  my  darling  Fanny,  I  have  opened  my  letter  to  tell  you  we 
are  gomg  to  destruction  !  News  has  come  in  that  we  are  to  embark  at 
once,  and  take  Sebaatopol,  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  world.  Men  and 
officers  are  running  amut  without  their  heads,  asking  if  the  rumour  is 
authentic,  for  we  dk>n*t  know  yet.  I  should  have  said  without  their  bats, 
but  the  report  has  so  flustered  my  hand,  that  it  shakes^  and  makes  the 
pen  write  wrong  words. 
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THE  OLD  BUOCANJEER'S  TARW. 

TAKEK  DOWN  FROM  CAPTAIN  SHARp'fl  OWN  HOUTH^  AT  THE  OBAKE's 
HEAD,  WAPPINO,  1670, 

Br  G.  W.  Thobnbctt. 

Wb  joggM  oto  with  a  gentle  gale  from  the  soutfi : 
There  waaalm  aU  tub  ibo  AioMdf^<  ZMufltf^ 
Tliere  was  the  Cfftml^  aiNl  ^b»  Tmvr  of  m  Sfigkt. 

We  had  sailed  tan  kiioUaii  h#ur  till  we  made  the  Dngon^  Mouth, 
And  the  white  surf  on  the  beach  was  a  sight. 

We  passed  Quibo  at  the  turning  of  the  dawn  ; 

It  was  blowing  jast  a 'Gattfaagena  breeze. 

Frothing  white  abont  the  crest  of  the  seas, 
As  we  spun  yarns  about  the  Spaniard  and  Cape  Horn, 

Huddled  in  the  fo'castle  altoge^er  at  our  ease. 

The  white  canvas  was  tigiu  swelling  up  aloft, 

When  we  saw  a  vessel  run  upon  a  reef; 

She  fired  off  a  signal  cannon  for  relief- 
Then  blazed  up  red,  like  a  hay-rick  hi  a  croft, 

A  devil  at  ttie  belfn  was  her  commodore-in-ehief« 

Old  Van  Horn  told  us,  full  twenty  veaxs  aso, 

His  admiral  hung  a  light  out  at  the  peak. 

As  he  cruised  off  the  shore  of  Mozambique ; 
And  a  pilot-boat  came  out  full  of  dead  men  who  did  row, 

And  their  ship  sank  that  day  fortnight  fWim  a  leak. 

And  Granmont  told  the  queerest  of  all  tales— 

They  had  got  their  larboard  tack  aboard,  said  he. 

Standing  eastward  for  the  isle  of  Manganee, 
When  they  ran  upon  a  score  or  more  of  whales — 

There  were  whales  all  around  them  on  the  lee. 

There  were  whales  spouting  far  as  you  could  see. 

They  had  loaded  all  the  starboard  guns  with  grape. 

When  just  as  you  would  lead  away  an  ape. 
Rose  a  mermaid,  and  quickly  as  might  be  «»    . 

Drove  them  off^  and  so  saved  them  from  a  scrape. 

But  Belle  T^te  spun  the  toughest  yam  by  far ; 

He  told  us  how  the  Dons  thev  stood  at  bay 

At  the  Gallapagos  Isles  that  day, 
When  Harry  Morgan,  he  who  lit  up  Panama,  ^ 

ThroDgh  three  galleons  and  a  pinnace  cut  his  way. 

We  beat  up  for  three  days  'gainst  a  chopping  sea. 

l*ve  felt  the  north  tides  swell  and  roll. 

Round  the  Cape  Tve  seen  the  long  waves  bowl ; 
But  'twas  nothing  to  this  storm,  d'ye  see 

(I'm  not  adding  not  a  word,  'pon  my  soul). 
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The  dead  lights  to  the  mMtop-gidhtit  clnslemli 
And  their  blue  flamei  gUmraared  ghiwily  on  the  deds^ 
As  We  seep  them  shioe  and  twinkle  o'er  a  wreck. 

And  lit  our  pale  faces,  as  so  iar  t»eneatfa  we.muatered ; 
Then  we  felt  the  Spaniard^  rope  aiound  our  neck. 

'  I  saw  'em  through  tbe  gray  light  of  Ihe  shower^ 

On  the  mast-head  tkey  g^ediMright  and  seemd  to  kmrOt 
And  the  blinding  mtat  came  drivxng  up  astem, 
While  the  very  thunder  had  m,  boadred  oerils'  power, 
And  the  lightnings  daailo  white  when  yon  turn^ 

"  Steady,**  sung  the  man  lashed  tightiy  to  the  hefan, 
As  fast  rushmg  like  aaalbatMss  aoawil^ 
Flashed  the  Flying  Dutchman  fMst  tis»  and  a  rift 

Of  Tapour  round  her  seemed  to  throng  asd  whehn. 
And  the  doads  all  began  to  heave  and  lift. 

And  the  dead  K^ta  went  on  biiming  like  a  matchy 
Or  a  thousand  glow-worms  ckibbing  all  together. 
Rose  and  fell,  as  rose  and  fiell  tbe  weather  j 

You  miffht  try  the  things  in  vain  to  catch. 

But  they  erept  away  like  a  wisp  upon  the  heather. 

The  nor* wester  blew' as  strong  and  loud  as  thunder. 
It  bad  done  now  for  six  days  or  so  and  more ; 
We  fired  a  gun  to  bring  a  boat  from  shore. 

And  it  blew  as  'twould  blow  our  planks  asunder, 
While  the  waves  like  wild  beasts  around  us  roar. 

We  kept  rolling  in  the  white  trough  of  the  sea. 
Hair-blinded  by  tbe  salt  scud  of  the  spray, 
But  the  clever  craft  made  out  herself  a  way. 

A  bold  swimmer,  in  the  storm  she  loved  to  be, 
And  with  danger  like  a  child  she  seemed  to  play. 

And  she  plouehed,  and  pitched,  and  rolled,  and  almost  flew. 
When  the  sky  ceased  all  at  once  to  blacken. 
And  the  wind  began  to  slowly  slacken. 

As  a  Spaniard  on  a  sudden  came  in  view. 
And  we  fired  our  guns  as  a  sign  to  her  for  tacking. 

We  could  see  her  sail  to  windward  in  the  clear ; 

By  the  cold  light  of  the  frosty  winter  moon. 

We  knew  her  for  a  Spanish  picaroon  : 
As  We  knelt  to  pray,  and  then  rose  up  with  a  cheer. 

We  gained  on  her,  and  our  own  she  would  be  soon. 

All  the  musketeers  lay  round  the  carronades. 
As  she  luffed  up  sharply  to  the  wind. 
Gave  a  loud  volley  just  to  tell  tis  of  her  mind, 

While  we  lit  the  fuses  of  our  deadly  hand  grenades, 
And  the  boatswain  did  not  whistle,  only  signed. 

We  bowled  on  with  reefed  main  topsail  and  our  jib. 
Skimming  swiftly  as  a  swallow  o  er  a  lakii. 
With  a  white  line  frothing  after  in  our  wake^ 

And  each  man  kept  all  silent  in  iiis  crib : 
Just  as  silent  and  as  crafty  as  a  snake. 
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We  swept  her  oimit«rs  with  otir  btillet  tod  irith  shot ; 
We  smashed  her  span  sad  topftail-gallant'^heet. 
The  white  spliDtere  leapt  fnat  shivered  at  their  feet. 

We  fired  till  our  cantioni^  mouths  grew  hot, 
And  our  drums  all  the  tkne  we  loudly  beat. 

From  her  port-holes  flashed  thejetfings  of  iierilre. 

Till  asaiotop-asast  rattkd  dowi»  with  a  ras^ 

And  we  loaded  to  the  musde  every  giHi^ 
For  our  musketeers  neter  weaory,  sever  tire» 

And  we  peppered  them,  from  half-past  nine  till  one. 

We  ran  out  the  patetreros  in  a  trice* 

Slapped  a  thirty-two  poaad  shot  inta  her  bowa. 

As  she  heeled  and  slowly  staggering  atoaa  s 
We  hailed  her  wtih  a  speakinj^trumpet  twice> 

And  quick  hoisted  our  red  lag  sign  of  death  to  all  our  foes. 

There  were  negroes,  and  the  captain  wor»  a  mask,      I 
When  we  rushed  seventy  men  of  ns  on  deck* 
He  sprang  cursing  ftom  thst  red  and  shattered  wreck  \ 

From  the  crew  in  vain  his  name  we  shouting  ask. 
And  we  shot  him  in  the  water  as  he  wouldn't  heed  our  beck. 

In  the  main  chains  full  seventy  of  na  leaped^ 
Chopped  the  netting  down  with  axes.  swocd»and  knifo^ 
They  fought  as  men  fight  who  fight  bravely  for  thwlifa"^ 

But  more  brothers  throi^  the  bow-port  firing  craeped^ 
And  threw  in  hand-grenades  for. to  help  us  in  the  strife. 

With  rapier  they  fought  stoutly  and  with  pi ke— 

Grey  Dons  shining  larded  with  gold  ]aoe» 

Met  our  messmates  and  the  captain  face  to  face-* 
And  we  shot  them  down  as  men  would  do  a  tyke ; 

Shot  them  down  as  they  knelt  to  us  for  grace. 

Iliey  tried  twice  to  blow  up  the  magazine^ 

And  it  scorched  in  a  moment  half  their  men. 

As  they  prayed  for  life  and  quarter  then — 
But  our  blood  was  up,  and  we  for  prey  were  keen. 

And  we  shot  before  we  stopped  some  ten. 

Then  we  sailed  cheery  with  fair  wind  to  Kingston  Bay- 
She  was  crammed  with  silver  plate  and  gold, — 
And  the  silks  and  precious  dye-woods  in  her  hold 

Were  worth  ten  thousand  crowns,  for  our  pay 
The  jewels  to  the  Jews  we  always  sold. 

But  we  never  brought  her  safe  and  sound  to  land— 
The  noi'wester  blew  us  on  the  Garabean  rocks. 
We  were  gkua  before  those  bumps  and  splitting  shocks-^ 

And  our  prize  went  to  pieces  on  the  Armaaillo  sand, 
But  we  got  all  safe  to  shore  in  our  trousers  and  our  socks. 

I  knew  from  the  first  that 'twould  always  come  to  this, 

*Twas  on  IMday  we  set  sail  from  Martinique, 

And  we  ran  ashore  on  that  day  week. 
I  should  have  left  off  rich— but  this  merry  loving  kiss 

Of  my  Sally  pays  for  all— if  Vm  allowed  to  speak. 
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I  looked  Mjpefa  th^  face— and  lo!  thereon 
TheshioeofmineoivB  KNill  whoterer  of  me 
Blepty  folded  up  in  penonaUtf  , 
Was  there  transferred — and  shone! 

S.  BxrraaL—UnpuUuM  Poem, 

To  leave  home  at  all  trnievnouifw  a  oeitain  effort ;  even  a  temporary 
home  has  many  charms,  and  J,  alas !  had  hut  a  temporary  hooie  to  leaver 
for,  separated  from  my  hushand  hy  an  insuperable  harrier,  which  he  had 
raised  between  us  some  yean  berore  his  death,  I  had  kmg  ignored  all 
those  household  joys  that  impart  such  ezqoisite  relish  to  eaoh  returning^ 
day ;  still  in  tny  aoiitude  I  had  created  a  world  of  my  own  anmnd  me^ 
in  which  I  lived,  if  net  in  happiness  yet  in  peace.  There  were  the  books 
I  loved,  the  romance  I  had  wept  over,  the  nistory  I  had  stuped,  and  the 
drama  I  had  recited,  all  imalui^  diaplagped  on  tha  taUe^  together  with 
piles  of  lightBi  reading,  oanaistiBg  et  penodteafe  and  pepen.  Bedda 
the  fire  stmd  the  lavovrite  ehair,  where  I  had  passed  svcn  tranquil  horns 
in  the  indulgeoee  df  daj-dreams  of  happiness  never  fated  to  'be  realised, 
or  engaged  in  deKghtftil  converse  with  that  friend  whose  support  and 
protection  alone  enabled  ne  tofaoe  tha  advessities  that  oppressed  me — 
one  whose  fine  literary  taste  and  gieal  acqoiremants  had,  by  pvecept  and 
example,  taught  me  to  draw  eonsokulkm  mm  those  most  delightful  of  all 
quiet  companions — books ;  who  enconraged  and  cheered  me  in  the  path 
of  study,  dissipating  ennui  and  varying  the  course  of  weary  hours  by  his 
kind  visits  and  sound  advice.  Ah]  4mee  in  one^  life  to  have  such  « 
firiend  is  a  possession  beyond  price.  May  biesringt  attend  Inm  for  all  his 
disinterested  goodness  to  a  forsaken  4nie !  Then  there  was  my  piano, 
too,  where  I  bad  sung  away  many  a  dull  hour;  for  vocad  music  in  soli- 
tude is  as  another  voice  speaking  to  one,  and  speaking  more  sweetly  than 
in  common  paiiaaeeu  fieyand  the  wiadov  were  the  steps  and  the  little 
London  ganien  I  had  tned  to  invest  with  rural  chams,  serobby  as  it 
was,  and  where  I  had  hang  (as  it  were)  my  fancies  on  every  tree,  and 
told  my  sorrows  to  every  opening  flower.  It  required  an  effort  to  leave 
all  this ;  bat  the  purpose  of  the  journey  gave  me  courage  to  tear  myself 
away.  Was  I  not  goi^g  to  my  duldren — dioae  leved  ones,  daaser  than 
life,  from  whom  the  mahee  of  thdr  father,  ^  who  being  dead  3Pet  spake^" 
by  a  cruel  and  imnatund  wiH  endeavoured  to  separate  me — wliose  only 
safetrv,  therefore,  was  in  concealment,  better  at  least  dian  eternal  separa- 
tion? So  we  were  parted.  Oh!  what  a  world  there  is  in  that  bitter 
word— parted  1  the  mother  ficon  her  babes  parted !  But  xm%  for  a 
time  at  least,  I  might  indulge  myself  in  thehr  dear  oompany ;  so  bidding 
adieu  to  the  cosy  rooms,  the  small  house,  and  the  meagre  garden  edged 
with  smutty  palings,  I  started  off  in  a  cab—a  very  humble  traveller— to 
the  great  vortex  at  Faddington,  where,  taking  my  ticket  by  the  second 
class,  I  entered  the  carriage,  which  was  quickly  filled  and  the  train  in 
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jnotiaD,  launebiDg  one  into  an  impenetrable  sea  of  mist  that  lenderod 
every  object  entirely  invisible.  But  as  the  country  between  London  and 
Bristol  is  new  as  fieuxuliar  to  every  penpn  t^  Bono-street  itself,  I  gladly 
«tnnifid  from  the  monotonous  face  of  outward  nature  to  the  little  world 
abont  me»  mnch  more  novel  and  amoiingL 

Opposite  to  me  sat  a  stout,  thick-set  man,  with  a  face  round  as  the 
full  moon  at  harvest  time,  and  with  a  certain  family  likeness  pervading 
an  Irish  countenances  of  the  lower  order.  So,  when  he  commenced  a 
relation  of  his  travels  abroad,  in  an  accent  undoubtedly  Hibernian,  and 
in  a  hombaatio  strain  told  how  he  had  taken  the  grand  tour,  and  what  he 
had  don^  all  was  quite  in  keeping.  <'  T\ie  foreigneers^**  he  said,  '<  would 
not  believe  the  wonders  of  our  Great  Western  Railway,  and  tliought  he 
was  humbugging  them,**  Ajid  sensible  people  too,  thought  I,  whose 
incrednlity  does  them  honour.  The  person  to  whom  Paddy  was  con<- 
veyizig  afi  this  information  (intended,  In^wever*  generally  to  impress 
us  with  a  vast  notion  of  his  personal  importance)  was  a  laige^  coarse- 
looking  man,  with  a  bright  brown  coat— such  as  villains  usually  wear  in 
hiwiibly  affectiM  melodramas  at  the  Adelphi — a  pale  face^  something  in 
conplexion  varying  between  a  suet  dumpung  and  a  raw  turnip,  set  off 
with  amps  of  thin  sandy  hair,  peeping  from  under  a  bran  new  hat 
When  the  lashman  ceased  to  speak,  this  character  solaced  his  leisure  by 
reading  Byron  oat  of  a  very  foul  little  pocket  volume,  whose  eontents  lie 
repeated  word  by  word  to  himself  like  a  schoolboy  ooaning  his  lesaon, 
moving  his  lipB  incessantly,  and  smiling  with  uncommon  unction,  then 
looking  jound  to  show  the  company  how  he  appreciated  the  poeDv  Next 
sat  a  man  thaJb  talked  and  talked  without  one  moment's  intennission 
from  the  tim»  he  entered  at  Faddington  until  he  arrived  at  Swindon; 
and  not  tnly  talked,  but  gesticulated,  and  made  faces  like  an  angry 
monkey.  No  one  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  this  volley  of  sound^ 
ba(  a  tnia  little  man  with  a  huge  scar  on  one  side  of  his  cheek,  into 
whose  ear  he  poured  a  continual  torrent  of  words*  in  so  ample  a  stream 
that  I  expeeled  the  small  man  would  palpably  and  visibly  increase  in 
oonseqnence  of  the  amount  of  mental  cramming  he  was  xmdergoing. 
When  this  magpie  took  himself  off,  cloak  and  diamond  pin,  fur  cap  and 
a]l»  dratting  the  man-boy  after  him,  a  woman,  who  might  be  styled 
hidf-ana3iatf  in  the*  way  of  gentility,  sitting  by  me,  carefully  concealixig 
a  very  ugly  face  under  a  thick  green  veil,  gave  vent  to  her  spleen  in  a 
few  terse  wttrds  of  rage  at  the  nuisance  caused  by  the  chatter  of  the 
departed* 

"  She  thought  people  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  in  that  hcoadd 
way.  Thqr  ought  to  be  taxed  if  they  did;  it  was  too  bad — it  was.  It 
made  her  head  ache  ready  to  crack — it  did,  and  she  was  going  a  long 
joimiey«  and  didn't  want  to  be  put  out  of  her  way.  She  was  going  to 
Plymov^i  and  where^  ma'am,  may  you  be  going  to?"  added  she,  turn- 
ing to  me.  I  replied  that  I  was  goin^^  there  also ;  and  availing  myself 
of  the  opportunity  of  picking  up  a  litue  information  as  to  the  geography 
and  means  of  .pistgress  in  those  uttermoet  regions^  I  asked  if  she  thought 
I  could  get  a  {)lace  inside  the  coach  (for  the  raihraad  was  not  then  com- 
jdeted).  <<  Oh  I  she  didn't  know— she  didn't  Mr.  Ward  had  taken  her 
place.  She  knew  Mr.  Ward.  If  her  opinion  was  asked  she  should  saj 
the  QOSfibes  tros  all  full;  and  as  they  started  directly  the  tnun  ani^ 
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there  was  very  little  chaoce  of  pagseao^rs  not  takiiy;  places  getting 
provided.^ 

This  was  melancholy  intelligence  to  a  solitary  creature  like  myself 
conveyed  in  harsh  and  unfriendly  terms ;  but  I  cpuld  only  hope  Fate— if 
not  Mr«  Ward — would  befriend  roe,  and  that  I  might  proceed  without 
heiag  obliged  to  travel  out9ide  at  night.  Much  did  I  deplore  not  knpww 
ing  this  unknown  man  of  powers  JM&.  Ward.  Perhaps  one  of  the  big- 
wigs of  the  line;  but  who  or  what  this  potentate,  with  wondering- 
working  name  was,  I  could  not  even  attempt  to  surmise.  Opposite  sat 
the  guard,  gazing  benignly  on  me ;  and  I  found  in  the  end  that  it  is  best 
to  make  friends  with  the  manners  of  vulgarity  when  yon  travel  in  second- 
daas  carriages  and  want  to  be  received  into  sta^pe  coaches. 

As  I  had  never  travelled  further  than  Bristol  I  was  very  much  vexed 
to  see  nothing  of  the  country,  which  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Weston 
(profanely  sumamed  Super- JaucQ  seemed  varied  and  pretty.  When  the 
sea  ought  to  have  been  visible,  the  woolly  veil  enveloping  everything 
only  displayed  a  large  gaunt  bathing-house,  looking  marvellously  out  of 
place,  in  the  middle  of  green  fields  and  hedgerows.  Hills  now  rose  on 
either  side,  or  the  outline  of  hills  rather,  were  just  perceptible ;  and  then 
came  a  horribly  flat  marshy  tract,  continuing  until  we  approached  Exeter* 
There  the  scenery  looked  most  enticing ;  one  valley  in  particular  rising 
into  lofty  hills  clothed  with  trees,  and  broken  into  glens  and  dells,  green 
and  veraant,  a  broad  river  at  their  base,  flowing  along  grassy  banks 
through  emerald  meadows.  This  lising  ground  continued  until  we 
whistled  into  Exeter  station  with  that  frantic  screech  so  appropriate  an 
oTg&n  to  the  monster  Steam^  whose  respirations  may  be  compared  to  the 
puffing  of  a  huge  porpoise,  and  whose  voice,  wild  and  shrilly  is  unlike  all 
on  the  earth  below,  or  waters  under  the  earth — a  scream  defying  all 
human  imitation. 

Very  little  of  the  good  city  of  Exeter  is  visible  from  the  station,  which 
I  regretted,  as  I  wanted  to  see  a  place  to  me  full  of  suggestive  interest. 
My  recollections  vacillated  between  our  unhappy  Queen  Henrietta— all 
her  French  clatter,  airs,  and  graces,  bowed  down  by  adversity^  unaccom- 
panied by  the  husband  who  loved  her  "  not  vrisely,  but  too  well*' — here 
nvin^  burth  in  lonely  misery  to  a  second  Henrietta,  destined  to  become 
the  still  more  unhanpy  Dudiesse  d'Orleans,  around  whose  memory  (as 
the  belle  par  exceuenee  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.)  an  indescrinaUe 
halo  of  grace  and  fsuscination  lingers;  all  her  charms  ending  so  woe- 
fully in  a  death-bed  of  bitter  agony,  where,  after  wreathing  under  ^be 
throes  of  noison,.  she  lay  a  livid  corpse  in  the  flower  of  her  days,  snatched 
away  in  the  midst  of  courtly  dissipation  to  undergo  the  suflfenngs  of,  i 
martyr. 

My  recollections  then  vacillated  between  these  two  princesses  and  r — r-, 
the f  whose  efforts  to  introduce  Lynch  law  into  our  jog-trot  Pro- 
testant Church  are  so  veiy  entertaining.  He  will  mab  nothing  of 
itr  for  happily  we  have  yet  to  learn  me  dangerous  power  of  ^nest- 
craft;  and  if  — -  wants  a  fitting  field  for  Us  ambitious  spirit,  he 
must  seek  it  under  the  shadow  of  the  seven  hills,  not  amon^  the 
aisles  of  his  present  cathedral.  As  we  passed,  I  caught  a  gluupse 
of  this  cathedral,  frowning  like  a  fortress  over  the  town — a  nne 
old  moresque-looldng  edifice,  the  heavy  towers  reminding  me  strongly, 
in  the  hasty  glance  I  caught,  of  Saraceuie  architecture. 
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No  sooner  was  the  outline — for  one  sees  no  more — of  the  city  passed, 
than  the  express-train  becatne  soddenly  afflicted  with  every  symptom  of  a 
rapid  decline,  spending  all  its  lungs  and  the  strength  of  its  constitution 
in  sighing  away  at  evefy  little  trumpery  station,  and  lingering  longer 
and  more  hudly  than  a  very  higgage-van.     I  had  all  but  fallen  asleep. 


aecosted  the  veiled  duenna,  .asking  if  he  could  help  her. 

^'  No,''  she  thanked  him  (and  she  suddenly  \xnveiled  with  remarkable 
dignity);  **  Mr.  Ward  had  taken  her  place— she  knew  Mr.  Ward.  He 
•  was  her  friend.'  *  Words  that  produced  almost  as  ffreat  an  impression  on 
the  obsequious  guard  in  the  railway  carriage,  as  when  used  in  other  days 
by  Marc  Antony,  haranguing  in  the  Capitol  over  the  dead  body  of  Caesar, 
whom  he  thus  apostrophised. 

The  guard  looked  penetrated  with  respect,  and  inquired  submissively 
"If  "Mr.  Ward  was,  then,  coming  up  to-day?'* — "Yes,  Mr.  Ward  was 
coming  up,  and  would  take  charge  of  her;"  and  so  the  conversation  ended, 
leaving  me  more  than  ever  in  the  dark  as  to  the  calling  of  this  mysterious 
personage,  who  I  inwardly  set  down  as  a  male  Mrs.  Harris,  and  the 
veiled  lady  as  an  individual  of  the  Sairey  Gamp  species,  minus  the  gin 
and  the  cotocumber. 

As  we  approached  Dawfish,  my  attention  was  wholly  riveted  by  the 
beautiful  scene  opening  to  the  lef^,  where  the  railroad  approaches  close  to 
the  shore  of  the  broad  estuary  formed  by  the  river  Ex  flowing  into  the  sea. 
On  the  opposite  bank  one  fine  residence  succeeds  another,  and  the  shore 
fringed  with  wood  and  covered  with  verdure  to  the  termination  of  the 
point  on  which  stands  Exmouth,  the  houses  terracing  in  long  lines  down 
to  the  sea.  The  estuary  must  be  here  at  high  water  some  two  or  three 
miles  across,  and  is  very  picturesque.  Along  the  side  on  which  we  glided 
onwards,  the  cHffs  of  dark  red  stone  are  bold  and  majestic,  formed  into 
grotesque  shapes,  jutting  into  the  sea  and  rising  among  the  beautifully 
smooth  sands  m  huge  masses;  one  line  of  rock  in  particular  running  out 
to  sea  in  a  bold  outiine,  terminating  at  the  extreme  point  in  a  cluster  of 
rude  natural  pillars,  through  which  the  green  sea  splashes  and  dashes  in 
volumes  of  wnite  foam.  The  railroad  here  passes  through  a  namber  of 
tunnels,  and  the  transition  from  dashing  along  the  coast  at  the  base  of  ro- 
mantic rocks  and  then  the  next  moment  plunging  into  utter  darkness,  was 
very  singular.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  dark  tunnels,  when  the  noise  of 
:tiie  train  is  increased  tenfold  by  the  echo,  a  demented  French  horn  set 
up  a  most  impotent  effort  at  music  by  attempting  to  play  ''  Auld  Robin 
Gray.''  Such  a  strange  jargon  of  sounds  I  never  heard,  as  crashing  along 
through  the  hoUow-sounding  rocks  we  caught  a  note  or  two  at  intervals 
of  ,^ie  air  surmounting  by  some  acute  sound  the  din  of  the  train. 
Sui^ly  the  **  sphere  descended  maid"  had  never  been  more  vilely  prosti- 
tutsd  than  in  this  musical  fiasco,  which  was  intended  to  announce  our 
arrival  at  Teignmouth.  The  train  stopped,  and  then  began  that  diving 
for  boxes  under  seats,  and  bags  suddenly  vanished  from  the  visible  world. 
Then  the  luggage- van  is  opened,  and  such  huge  boxes  extracted  one 
wonders  peo^  can  have  clothes  to  fill  them,  and  wonder  increases  bv  the 
donsideration  of  why  they  would  ca^  about  such  moving  mountains  of 
torment  to  themselves  and  others.    Here  one  screams  for  a  hat-box  lost; 
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another  swears,  in  good  round  Saxon,  tbat  his  C8rpet*ba^  is  gone ;  one 
lady  implores  pity  for  a  wretched  eanary-hirdf  papered  op  m  a  cage;  a 
nnrse  shrieks  out,  *<  Lord,  sir,  for  mercy's  sake  don't  crush  the  dear  bahby." 
Little  children  cry,  and  have  their  toes  trodden  on,  which  raistts  the  erf 
to  a  piteous  howl;  and  finally  a  whole  party,  with  staring  eyes  and  open 
mouths,  discover  the  astounding  fact  that  aH  their  Inggage  has  been  left 
behind,  and  set  up  a  j6rhniade  in  consequence.  Boxes  fly  about  one's 
ears  like  Dr.  Syntax's  dream  of  his  library  descending  on  ms  bore  pate; 
one  is  knocked  about  by  railway  porten — no  respecter  of  persons  they!— 
and  men  smoking  cigars^  and  omnibus  drivers,  until  I,  fbr  my  part,  quietly 
gave  up  all  search  for  my  goods  and  chattels,  and  after  one  desperate 
effort  to  prevent  another  person  from  bodily  carrying  them  iM^  sank  into 
amused  quiescence;  but,  thanks  to  my  humble  iriend  the  guard,  I  did 
better  than  my  neighboun,  and  all  my  things  found  their' ws^  to  the  top 
of  the  coach  at  the  same  time  that  I  mounted  mto  the  mside,  when  off 
we  set  at  a  topping  pace,  whtdi,  '^to  the  tune  of  horns  kept  pace,"  sound- 
ing like  tliunder  through  the  narrow  streets.  The  fbg  not  decreasing 
prevented  my  properly  appreciatingthe  country  through  which  we  passed, 
whidi  was  hilly  frum  the  dim  outline  of  rising  hills,  which,  witfc  a  pretty 
foreground^  made  it  very  provoking  to  see  so  imperfectly.  Bow  we 
pasMd  a  fine  large  white  man^n,  seated  on  its  velvet  lawn,  backed  by 
ancient  woods;  then  we  plunged  between  high  banks,  fringed  with  haxel- 
irees,  fern,  and  underwood,  crowned  at  the  summit  with  Tofbr  oaks  ;  the 
dose  little  Devonshire  lanes,  so  long  and  narrow  that  they  nave  passed 
into  a  proveib,  shooting  up  on  either  side  in  long  lines  mm  the  main 
road,  bearing  that  stamp  of  seclusion  and  prettxness  peculiar  to  English 
Bcenery. 

We  cannot  boast  of  snow-capped  Alps,  rising  to  meet  the  fleecy  clouds^ 
rich  purple  vineyards,  glowing  hues,  or  majestic  scenery-^no  lakes  whose 
crystal  waters  lave  the  marble  steps  of  mighty  palaces,  shrouded  in  lofty 
cypresses  as  on  the  banks  of  lovely  Como — no  fertile  plains  of  classic 
fame,  where  amidst  palms,  and  olives,  and  dark  ilex-trees,  the  gaunt  ruins 
of  another  age  are  dressed  and  garlanded  with  bright  flowers  under  the 
ardent  rays  of  a  southern  sun ;  but  we  may  boast  our  own  peculiar 
beauties,  a  verdant  sunny  bank  in  a  secluded  copse  in  the  merry  month 
of  May,  where  the  gay^  wild  flowers  love  to  grow  and  blend  into  a  veiy 
rural  garland — ^the  primrose,  the  blue  forget-me-not,  the  purple  violet, 
the  delicate  wood  anemone,  the  hyacinth,  with  its  small  bells,  and  the 
pencilled  wild  geranium,  with  its  pretty  pinlc  blossoms  peeping  fbrth  among 
the  stones  or  rocks,  or  that  break  the  grassy  ground,  where  the  bees  hum 
and  the  butterflies  dance  among  the  flowers ;  the  shelving  bank  shaded 
1^  thickly  tasselled  hazels,  ending  in  rows  of  far«stretching  oaks  opening 
their  huge  branches  to  the  blue  sky«-«uch  nooks  I  have  loved  from  child- 
hood, and  had  I  seen  the  wonders  of  the  entire  world  should  love  them 
still,  for  I  was  bom  in  the  sweet  breath  of  the  country,  and  dear  ase  lAie 
recollections  of  one's  home,  specially  to  a  wanderer  like  me. 

Towards  evening  we  came  on  a  large  encampment  of  gipsies,  witix 
tiieir  accompaniments  of  pots  and  kettles,  and  small  turf  fires;  tentSi 
ragged  horses,  and  starved  donkeys,  the  whole  tribe  engaged  in  makmg 
badcets.  The  uncommon  beauty  of  some  of  the  girls  riveted  my  atten- 
tion. Their  raven  hair  twisted  round  their  heads,  flariiing  eyes  and*  clear 
dive  complexions,  relieved  by  the  hood  and  fUling  dntpery  of  ample 
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Msrlet  eloak9,  made  tb«m  quite  MuriUoc-Iooking  subjects.  The  women, 
iDdeed>  ki  all  the  townt  tknMigh  wluch  «e  paised,  were  so  pretty,  that  I 
began  to  tkink  pec^le  iieed  not  trarel  tnto*  La&cadiue  to  see  witches,  but 
by  telEinf  the  expvess-traia  into  Derondiire  mi^ht  be  cast  qtdte  as  soon 
voder  magioa]  influence^  if  the  chaxm  consist  m  the  highest  degree  of 
nstic  onadonied  beauty. 

We  proceeded  at  a  madly  furious  pace,  exceeding  any  speed  I  ever 
eoneeived  possible  for  av^ht  but  steam-engines.  It  was  Hke  a  continual 
rnmung  away  without  the  final  catastrophe  of  die  upset^  and  I  really  sat 
aad  trembled ;  foortonately  the  horses  were  not  of  brass,  and  the  hills 
were  very  steeps  which  at  length  reduced  our  mad  scamper  into  a  gallop, 
which  to  my  excited  feelings  appeared  safe  in  cottpanson  with  our  late 
dsTi's  drive. 

.  Thanh  Heaven,  hece,  at  last,  we  are  at  Flymooth,  and  then  in  a  trice 
at  Devonport,  without  any  broken  bones  or  fractured  skulls,  driving  into 
the  inn-yard,  where  I  dismounted  and  stretched  my  cramped  legs,  and 
tried  to  believe  I  was  on  terra  ftrmOy  though  my  head  would  go  round 
and  reond  as  if  I  were  on  the  sea.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  caused 
by  our  arrival,  the  green-veiled  lady  suddenly  reappeared  dismounting 
from-  the  top  of  the  coach ;  and  making  me  a  vulgar  bow,  '*  Hoped  I  had 
ridden  well,  for  she  had  had  a  very  cold  ride,  eke  had,  and  was  all  but 
soae. 

A  violent  squabble  then  began  between  a  red-faced  man  with  black 
whiskeia,  wearing  a  white  hat  and  large  shawl  cravat,  and  canying  an 
immensely  long  whip,  and  a  wretched-looking  artasan  and  his  wife ;  he 
aoDDrtiag  they  had  iiot  paid  their  fere,  they  equally  positive  that  they 
Jkod,  The  noise  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  listened  to  them.  ^  That 
gentl'man  there  knows  I  pud ;  he  saw  me  pay.  Please,  sir,  indeed  I  did," 
eried  the  artisan.  ^  Fray,  Ii^.  Ward,  don't  be  so  hard  on  poor  bodies 
like  we.'' 

Thi^  dien,  was  the  mysterious  stranger — that  mighty  man  of  valour, 
]&.  Ward!  No  other  than  the  very  coachman  who  had  driven  so 
ftfrieosly  it  was  a  merey  we  were  not  all  embedded  in  mud  in  a  Devon- 
shire ditch.  Here  he  stood  confessed  as  a  pidier  of  poor  men's  empty 
pockets,  completing  his  iniquities  by  walking  up  to  me,  touching  his  hat, 
aad  asking  ^  What  I  would  please  to  give  the  coachman  ?**  Oh !  what 
a  feB  was  here !  How  I  despised  that  low  female  in  the  green  veil,  and 
hated  myself  for  wasting  so  much  curiosity  on  this  detestable  Jehu ! 

After  this  impotent  derKnaement  to  die  wonder-working  magic  of  a 
name  which  had  actually  thrown  a  halo  around  the  most  vulgar  of 
Fhaetons,  I  retreated  to  the  depths  of  the  commercial  inn,  and  was 
ushered  up-stairs  into  the  inky  recesses  of  tiie  desolate  *^  best  room,** 
whioh  wore  tiiat  peculiar  paradoxical  look  of  empty  habitableness — of 
fomished  unfumishedness,  always  afforded  by  an  hotel.  So  little  (Peered 
was  I  at  the  prospect — so  anxious  to  see  my  dear  diildren,  that  I  would 
have  proceeded  at  once  that  night,  had  I  not  been  informed  by  the  waiter 
-*-•  bowing  dog  he ! — that  the  floating  bridge  over  the  Hamooze  did  not 
flo  aeross  afier  eight,  and  drawing  out  his  watch,  he  at  once  proclaimed 
It  ioDg  past  that  hour.  So^  placing  two  half-lit  tallow-candles  on  the 
mUNmnded  surfiMse  of  a  shiny  mahogany  table,  which  just  make  daikness 
YuHble,  A«  gentlemao  of  the  buttery  flourished  his  napkin,  bowed,  and 
wilUrew,  leaving  me  atone^  and  foareed  to  pocket  my  mateznal  feelings 
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and  ^llay  my  unpatienoe  as  beft.  I  could.  The  6m^  oirfy  MfBghiyij 
struggled  into  a  feeble  existence :  wben  did  anion  fire  ever  do  sifii^ii^n^; 
but  either  go  out  wholly,  or  roast  one  like  n  furnace  ?  As  I  watch^  tikfi 
gradual  extinction  of  thq  wood,  I  fell  iato  a  melancholy  fit  of  ramilig^ 
uie  sad  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  had  driven  me  an  exile  to  the  opid/eif 
merry  England,  in  order  to  see  those  children  I  had  broHghtif^o^the. 
world,  now  banished  to  »  barrei^.cq^t  far  from  ovur  bs^t>y  b(Wft.'..far 
from  the  broad  lands  of  our  anc^tors— fai:  fcoixi  a  ;nothers  Iwu^  Aodqmr 
and  as  I  remembered  how  soon  we  must  agaus  pa? t^  the  bittier  ie^tok  tf 
anguish  rose  to  iny  eyes.  How  my  heart  ached,  and  my.  suiit  sioikjR; 
how  I  missed  that  friend  whose  kind  voice  can  alona.  allay  w  mnital 
agony  tliat  at  times  oppresses  me«  to  whom  I  dii^  as  the  poor  parasite 
to  the  mighty  oak !  jfi[y  sorrows  now  crowded  in  rapid  eatalogae  befora 
me,  one  sad  image  melting  into  another.  I  yearned  to  see  loy  chiidrvi* 
I  dreaded  again  to  leave  them.  Oh,  I  was  very  sad,  and  in  this  state 
crept  away  to  bed,  happy  to  drown  my  grief  in  temporary  oUi^ri^Q* 

I  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  crossed  the  harbour,  which  ia-genaitl 
aspect  strongly  reminds  one  of  Portsmouth  and  Gosporti  only  that  tike 
banks  at  Davenport  are  narrower  and  more  pieture8C|uc^  and  there  is 
none  of  that  bustle  and  appearance  of  commerce  so  charaotsunstje  of  Portia 
mouth.  The  sea  here  runs  considerably  inland,  becomiug  narrowed  into 
a  river  as  it,  advances,  turning  and  twistiiig  about  in  all  directions^  then 
spreading  over  large  spaces,  naving  all  the  effect  of  on  inland,  lake— -a 
succession  of  handsome  country  houses  and  finely -^timbered  parks  giviing 
the  shores  a  well-dressed  appearance.  The  growth  of  timber  near  the 
sea  is  remarkably  luxuriant ;  it  is  wholly  free  from  that  stunted  look  wbieb 
wood  near  the  coast  generally  has. 

The  first  residence  I  rassed  along  the  Cornwall  road,  after  CKomg 
the  water,  was  A— JPark,  belonging  to  Fanny—.  I  could. not 
see  the  house,  which  lies  near  the  water's  edge,  and  is  EliaabethaM  in 
style;  but  the  park  bordered  the  road  for  some  distance,  and  annonaoid 
a  fine  residence.  Fanny  -*— is  a  sweet,  warm-hearted  creatures  at 
sixteen  we  were  great  friends,  when  she  was  already  eagMad  ta  \m 
married,  having  just  returned  from  abroad  with  her  parents^  whithar  tho 
swmn  had  followed  her,  and  proposed  on  the  lovely  snores  of  the  Laom^ 
Lake.  She  was  not  a  little  elated  of  bein^  at  that  early  age  a  betrothed 
bride,  and  treated  with  all  the  conuderation  and  respect  oonseqvieot  <m 
brevet  rank ;  but  I  warmly  contested  the  point  of  priority,  and  clajnwd 
precedence  as  ''an  engaeed  Miss,''  by  proving  that  I  had  had  aa^Ar 

before  her,  and  was  (u  I  chose)  engaged  to  Lord ,  whose.  U^^ 

sounding  name  put  her  humbler  pretensions  altogether  in  the  ahada- 
We  exchanged  our  secrets,  as  well  as  vows  of  eternal  seoresy ;  but  wh(|» 
we  began  each  to  tell  our  tale,  the  difference  was,  iadeedi  gvof^^  S))6 
loved  with  all  the  ardent  freshness  and  enthusiasm  of  sweet  sev^^t^^aD*  Md 
dwelt  on  her  William's  perfeotbns  with  fond  delight  His  lattwsi,  Wd^ 
carried  in  her  bosom — ^how  she  devoured  them  I  Iwna  mpodv^ 
monly  edified  by  hearing  some  passages  she  ^aad  aloud  i  judging  tfroiS 
which,  they  were  compositions  such  as  ffeaarally  proioaed  .ffo«L  4bt$ 
creation's  lords  when  they  are  about  attachiiig  tlie  fettfua  ibr  li&anil 
Tove  to  hide  the  iron  chains  with  wreaths  of  flowaijp^  apd  rivet.  tb0ni|«W(hil# 
uttering  sweet  incense  of  honeyed  words,  which  fli^tteigr  cmd  .vhick  ^«rda 
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•^«#y  gifl  b^ievM  #eTe  solely  invent^  for  and  addressed  to  herself,  and 
4ha%  fio  man  eter  kned  as  her  own  dear  since  the  days  of  Romeo.  I 
6Mld  tetl  Fsnov  DO  )ove-ta1es,  for,  far  firom  lonng,  I  did  not,  unfortu- 
ikBikkfi  eren  linef  so,  affecting  to  treat  her  ecstasies  with  assumed  con- 
tempt, I  Ml  back  on  rank,  portion,  eminence,  fortune,  aid  brilliant 
^stflMebineJit,  and  eiArenchea  myself  behind  the  ramparts  of  worldly 
fkws  and  oeksQlktrng  e&Htinctnce,  wHhmg,  hoWeve^,  all  the  time,  in  my 
iMMMt  keart,  that  my  lordlthg*  would  address  such  effusions  to  me  as 
FtfDtty's  William  did  tb  her,  instead  bf  looking  at  me  when  we  met  as  if 
be  w^re  afraid  of  me. 

But  h^e  I  am,  for^ting  thftt  this  is  Cornwall,  and  the  country 
tfootKl  so  fomantic  I  see^  in  Tain  for  words  to  describe  it.  The  road 
Mlowstbe  eoni^ofthesame  estuary  over  which  I  had  crossed  at  Devon- 

Eft,  now  narrowed  to  a  perfect  stream,  forcing  its  passage  between  lofty 
lle-^-now  expanding  into  large  sfieets  of  water,  dotted  with  islands, 
edge^  by  luxuriant  oaks,  darkening  the  water  where  their  shadows  fell. 
The  bank  along  which  I  drove  resembled  an  elevated  terrace,  from  which 
denoended  woody  banks  and  deep  ravines  to  the  water's  side,  the  hills 
A>te  being  oovered  with  luxuriant  tMckly-planted  oak  woods,  beauti- 
fclfy  tinged  with  autumnal  tints,  broken  into  glens  and  delh,  down 
which  came  rushing  little  mountain-streams,  dancing  over  dark  rocks  and 
fiioss-^grown  stones.  Distant  peeps  there  were  every  now  and  then  of 
grAsay  hills,  velvety  in  their  rich  soft  green,  and  verdant  iields  shut  in 
by  another  wood,  behind  which  rose  an  outline  of  loftier  and  more  distant 
Mights  quite  in  the  background. 

A  village  was  passed,  and  then  came  a  long  steep  ascent,  when  the 
tcttd,  after  pacing  between  high  rocky  banks,  emerged  on  a  flat  plain 
country  very  like  the  level  ground  of  Scotland.  The  fields  had  no  fringe 
«f  trees,  and  all  the  hills  were  round  and  uninteresting,  the  only  variety 
briilg  afforded  by  peeps  of  thej  blue  sea  between  the  opening  heights : 
mid  this  monotonous  scenery  continued  for  some  miles,  until  I  found  my- 
wlf  deacending  into  the  Vale  of  Looe,  From  the  lofty  uplands  the  road 
winding  down  in  terraced  lines  through  a  thick  oak  wood.  Before  me 
AoHrunfblded  a  scene  so  lovely,  that  I  actually  found  myself  exclaiming 
ikyud  withr  delight.  In  front  lay  the  vast  azure  expanse  of  the  ocean, 
^^h  the  narrow  entrance  to  Looe  harbour  enclosed  between  shelving 
Mftks  and  bilk;  while  scattered  on  either  bank  lay  the  houses,  or  rather 
llliiiy  forming  the  picturesque  little  town,  the  opposite  banks  connected 
%y  im  itntlque  bridge,  very  narrow,  and  containing  innumerable  low 
WH^€&»  Ine  river,  or  estuary,  on  which  stands  the  town,  after  passing 
tinr  Mdge,  divides  into  two  branches,  separated  by  a  headland  gracefully 
tivMiping  down  froiti  a  considerable  height,  covered  with  woods,  now 
iMided  with  every  hue,  from  green  to  red,  and  from  red  to  russet- brown. 
IThe  water  tight  and  left  of  this  hill  intersects  the  country  between  high 
fiMlbdy  biixks,  meapndering  along,  forming  little  bays,  and  capes,  and  pretty 
ifHtkfi  Mmers,  tossing  about  the  upper  land  into  ravines,  dells,  and 
ytfleyl^  all'  covered  with  oak  woods,  save  were  jutting  rocks  stand  out 


0MldtfrMo  sli*  z  m  ^isr  respect  much  exceeding  the  banks  of  the  W^  t 
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(a  scene  otherwise  very  similar),  where,  however,  tke  rtver  is  ver)'  narrow, 
and  quite  discoloured  with  mud.  i  must  prefer  tbe  Vale  of  Looe  as 
being  not  only  bolder  and  grander  in  character,  bat  also  richer  in  woods 
and  verdure. 

After  resting  at  the  litxle  ion,  where  one  passes  through  a  street  so 
narrow  that  friendly  neighbours  might  well  shake  hands  out  of  window 
across  the  street,  I  proceeded  over  the  old-^fashioned  brid$fey  up  the  oppasite 
bank,  by  a  road  so  steep  that  the  horpee  crawled  up  like  rats,  with  diffi- 
culty keeping  their  footing,  the  road  continuing  along  one  of  the  wooded 
banlcs  overlooking  the  water  until  we  turned  inland. 

I  was  now  approaching  my  children,  and  my  heart  expanded  with  a 
joy  and  expectation  which  made  me  doubly  vexed  at  our  contriving  to 
lose  our  way,  not  only  once,  but  over  and  over  again,  for. the  obvious 
reason,  that  every  person  to  whom  we  applied  flatly  contradicted  the 
other,  and  all  spoke  such  a  jargon  it  might  nave  been  Chinese  for  aught  I 
knew.  At  last,  after  many  turns  and  twistings,  and  being  bumped 
across  some  terribly  rough  Helds,  we  reached  the  ri<;ht  road,  and  de- 
scended to  Pnlperro  down  a  terrific  cliff»  so  steep  that  I  jumped  out  the 
quicker  to  meet  my  beloved  ones.  My  feet  keeping  pace  with  my  im- 
patience, I  soon  reached  the  door  of  the  small  house  where  they  were 
domiciled,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  pressing  to  my  heart  in  rapturous 
joy  the  long-lost  darlings.  How  they  were  improved  !  How  proud  and 
delighted  was  I  to  be  the  mother  of  such  sweet  children,  and  who  look, 
too,  as  good  as  they  are  pretty  I  This,  indeed,  was  happiness — ^a  very 
golden  moment — a  bright  star  in  my  dark  path  I 

May — my  May — is  sweet,  with  her  long  auburn  ringlets  hanging  in 
luxuriant  curls  over  her  white  neck ;  and  there  is  an  air  of  feminine  gen- 
tleness about  her  that  will  become  more  and  more  fascinating  as  she 
grows  up.  Her  melting  blue  eyes  are  full  of  love  and  sweetness,  and 
her  little  caresses  gentle  and  winning  iu  the  extreme.  My  eldest  is 
not  so  pretty,  but  full  of  intelligence  and  ardour,  tall  and  well  made, 
animated  and  active — as  warm-hearted  a  little  maiden  as  a  mother's 
heart  could  desire.  The  little  pair  by  their  very  contrast  set  off  each 
other:  the  one  yielding,  gentle,  coy — the  other  ardent^  impetuous, 
fiery,  her  glowing  little  eyes  full  of  resolution  and  enterprise.  I  will 
defer  my  account  of  our  locale  until  to-morrow,  being  too  much  absorbed 
with  my  children  to  have  eyes  for  aught  else. 


THE  PAGAN  AND  THE  CZAR. 

BT  NICHOLAS  MICHELL. 

W  a  AT  did  the  Pagan  monarch  do? — 
Burning  to  conquer  lands  that  were  not  his. 
Recking  not  waste  of  life,  or  human  bliss, 

War*s  fearful  trump  an  Alexander  blew, 
Made  countries  desolate,  caused  want  and  tears, 
Crushed  in  a  day  the  labours  of  long  years* 
Setit  thousands  to  their  grave  ere  Nature*^  hpur, 
Advancing  still,  }et  craving  still  more  power — 
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And  this  he  deemed  no  crime, 
AipbUiooTs  IftUdier  moumini;  like  a  god. 
Blight  in  bia  looks,  dastruaion  ia  hU  ood. 

The  terror  of  his  time  I 

What  should  the  Christian  monarch  do  ?— 
Strive  to  improve,  advance  the  realms  bis  own. 
To  make  his  people's  hearts  his  Jiving  throne, 
And  bush  the  battle-trumpet*s  deathfal  tone« 

To  justice,  mercy  true ; 
Sow  wide  the  seeds  of  commerce,  knowledge,  joy, 
To  enlighten  mind  each  energy  employ, 

And  rights,  like  common  air,  impart. 

And  foster  science,  genius,  art, 
Knit  land  to  sister  land  by  bonds  of  love. 
All  owning  one  great  Sire,  one  Lord  above— 

This  should  tlie  Christian  monarch  do. 

And  tbou,  proud  C2ar,  art  Christian,  and  wouldst  lay 

All  hateful  Pagans  low ; 
Yet  dost  thou  tread  the  Pagan's  blood-stained  way, 
Breaking  earth's  peace,  and  scattering  dire  dismay. 

And  wedding  Want  to  Woe. 
Man  of  the  iron  heart  and  stubborn  will,' 

Ruling  th'  enslaved  and  crouching  North  ! 
Renouncing  good  for  violence  and  ill, 

Pour  thy  serf-armies  forth ! 
Seise  like  a  robber,  burst  all  honour's  ties, 
Raise  famine's  fiend,  and  mock  at  miseries  1 
Another  Timur,  slay,  then  Heaven  adore. 
And  lift,  like  him,  the  clasp*d  hands  red  with  gore — 
Yet  know,  a  day  of  reckoning  comes  for  thee, 
And  dark  and  dread  crime's  penalty  will  be ; 

Man  of  the  iron  heart ! 

Honour's  brave  bands  that  start, 
The  avenging  swords  which  from  their  scabbards  fly. 
That,  but  for  thee,  had  slept  with  things  gone  by, 
The  cannon's  roar,  the  wide-spread  battle-cry, 
Like  thunder-tongues  appealing  to  the  sky. 

All  tell  us  what  thou  art ! 

Wrong  never  yet  had  lasting,  true  success  ; 
Awhile  thy  countless  hordes  may  onward  press ; 
Yet  'gainst  their  will  they  war — thou,  only  thou 
Send'st  them  to  slay,  and  to  be  slaughtered  now  ; 
Thy  wild  ambition  may,  with  blasting  breath. 
Wither  an  hour,  and  spread  dismay  and  death. 
And  pour  Destruction  s  maddening  deluge  wide. 
But  Civilisation  shall  beat  back  the  tide  { 
Free  Britain,  gallant  France,  their  power  have  hurled 
Against  the  invader's  force,  and  saved  the  world : 

Yet  cruel,  reckless  Czar  I 
Through  thy  base  passions  ere  this  strife  shall  end, 
Thousands  to  Hades'  darkness  will  descend, 

Thou  the  sole  cattte  of  war ! , 
Think  of  men's  deaths,  their  agonies,  their  woes. 
When  Night  draws  'round  the  curtain  of  repose. 
Will  not  the  dread  reflection  banish  rest, 
And  pierce  with  stings  of  Are  thy  comcious  breast  ? 
f2 
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LITERARY    LEAFLETS. 

BY  SIR  NATHANIKL. 

No.  XXIIL— KuffOBLS7*8  Edukboboh  Lbotubk«^* 

What  Alexandria  has  been,  history  tells  in  large  and  memorable  cha- 
racters. Mr.  Ringsley  is  not  without  large  hope  of  her  future  also.  Aa 
the  unrivalled  advantages  of  her  locale  were  seea  at  a  glance  by  Philip*a 
warlike  son,  "  one  of  the  greatest  intellects  whose  influence  the  world  has 
ever  felt,"  and  at  once  suggested  to  him  the  *'  mighty  project  of  making 
it  the  point  of  uuion  of  two,  or  rather  of  three  worMs," — so  the  author  of 
'*  Hypatia"  believes  that  a  glance  at  the  map,  which  is  enough  to  see 
what  an  *o^0oX^r  y^f,  a  centre  of  the  world,  this  Alexandria  is,  may 
naturally  arouse  in  other  minds,  what  it  has  often  done  in  his,  the  suspi- 
cion that  the  place  has  not  yet  fulfilled  its  whole  destiny,  but  may 
become  at  any  time  a  prize  for  contending  nations,  or  the  centre  of  some 
world-wide  empire  to  come.  "  The  stream  of  commerce  is  now  rapidly 
turning  back  to  its  old  channel ;  and  British  science  bids  fair  to  make 
Alejcandria  once  more  the  inn  of  all  the  uations.'*  The  fate  of  Palestine, 
we  are  reminded,  is  now  more  than  ever  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  the 
city  with  whose  history  its  own  was  inextricably  united  for  more  than 
three  centuries ;  and  a  British  or  French  colony  might,  it  is  added,  hold*> 
ing  the  two  countries,  develop  itself  into  a  nation  as  vast  as  sprang  from 
Alexander's  handful  of  Macedonians,  and  become  the  meeting  point  for 
the  nations  of  the  West,  and  those  great  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  who  seem 
destined  to  spring  up  in  the  Australian  ocean.  And  then  with  regard 
to  intellectual  development,  Mr,  Kingsley  opiues,  that  though  Alexandria 
wants,  and  always  has  wanted,  *'  that  insular  and  exclusive  position  which 
seems  almost  necessary  to  develop  original  thought  and  original  national 
life,  yet  she  may  still  act,''  as  in  her  palmy  days  she  so  effectually  did, 
as  the  "  point  of  fusion  for  distinct  schools  and  polities'* — a  rallying-place 
of  both  conflicting  and  converging  forces,  where  the  '*  young  and  buoyant 
▼igour  of  the  new-bom  nations  may  at  once  teach,  and  learn  from,  the 
prudence,  the  experience,  the  traditional  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Euro- 
peans.*' So  speculates  one  not  without  pretension  to  the  functions  of  the 
Seer.     For  ourselves,  we  can  but  say,  we  shall  see. 

In  these  four  Lectures,  a  rapid  survey  is  taken  of  the  varied  phases  of 
the  historical  and  philosophical  life  of  Alexandria,  from  the  dawn  of  her- 
renown  under  the  first  Ptolemy  to  her  decadence  in  medissval  tames. 
No  dry  summary  of  facts  and  dates  and  doctrines,  however ;  as  far  as  the , 
veriest  heUfUue  in  light  reading  can  desire,  from  that;  but  enlivened  and 
f^ariohed  and  relieved  vrith  graphic  passages,  and  rich  colourings  and 
happily-devised  side-lights,  such  as  all  acquainted  with  the  lecturer's 
previous  writings  will  know  how  to  give  him  credit  for.  Lecture-going 
people,  who  hii  hitherto  possessed  only  a  mummified  sort  of  notion  of 

*  Alexandria  and  her  Scbools.  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Philosophical 
Institution,  Edinburgh.  With  a  Preface.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley.  Cam- 
bridge: Macmillan  and  Co.    1854. 
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Ptolemy  Lagos,  Mr.  Kingsley  knew  how  to  interest  thenceforth  in  the 
homan  actuality  of  that  Egyptian  desoot.  by  talking  to  them  of  Soter's 
face  and  practical  genius : — a  face  of  tne  loftiest  and  most  Jove-like  type 
of  Greek  beauty ;  not  without  a  '*  possiUliiy"  about  it,  as  about  most 
old  Greek  faces,  of  boundless  cunning,  and  a  loflby  irony  and  Goethe- 
like contemptnousness'  about  the  ihoudi ; — and  tlie  genius  of  one,  who 
saw  clearly  what  was  needed  in  those  strange  times,  and  went  straight 
to  the  thing  which  he  saw.  ^  But  Ptolemy's  political  genius  went 
beyond  such  merely  material  and  Warfourtonian  care  for  the  conservation 
of  body  and  goods  of  his  subjects,^  as  he  displayed  in  his  system  of 
administration  so  sagaciously  adapted  to  the  peculiar  caste-societj,  and 
the  reKgions  prejudices  of  Egypt — substituting  law  and  order,  and  re- 
viving commerce,  for  the  wretched  misrule  and  slavery  of  the  cooqueriog 
Persian  dynasty.  Ptolemy  provided  for  the  due  sustenance,  or  rather 
renewal  and  development,  of  the  religious  sentiment — introducing  new 
gods,  that  were  soon  to  become  the  fashionable  deities  of  the  Roman 
worid ;  and  he  provided  for  the  intellectual  wants  of  his  country,  gather- 
ing round  htm  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  in  the  belief  that  mind  had  been 
all  along  the  secret  of  Greek  power,  when  brought  into  collision  with 
barbarian  brute  force,  and  intent  on  fortifying  his  throne,  and  glorifying 
his  realm,-  with  the  splendid  establishment  of  a  true  aristocracy  of  intel- 
lect. *^  So  he  begins.  Aristotle  is  gone  :  but  in  Aristotle's  place  Phi- 
letas  the  sweet  singer  of  Cos,  and  Zenodotus  the  grammarian  of  Ephesu^, 
shall  educate  his  favourite  son,  and  he  will  have  a  literary  court,  and  a 
Kterary  age.  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  Admirable  Crichtbn  of  his  time, 
the  last  oif  Attic  orators,  statesman,  philosopher,  poet,  warrior,  and  each 
of  them  in  the  most  graceful,  insinuating,  courtly  way,  migrates  to 
Alexandria,  after  having  had  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  statues,  which 
the  Athenians  had  too  hastily  erected  to  his  honour,  as  hastily  pulled 
down  again."  A  library  is  instituted,  and  a  Mouseion,  or  Temple  of  the 
Muses,  is  right  royally  endowed,  and  in  all  things  the  presiding  genius  of 
Aristotle*  is  to  be  worshipped. 

A  Quarterly  Reviewer— Mr.  Sewell,  we  "guess" — has  drawn  a  parallel 
which  he  considers  close  and  curious,  between  the  Alexandrian  Court  of 
this  epoch  and  the  Court  of  Prussia  under  Frederic  II.  Both  Ptolemy 
and  Old  Fritz  were,  he  remarks,  military  princes ;  both  estranged  ftx)m 

*  Every  man,  said  Schlegel,  is  born  a  Platonist  or  an  Aristotelian.  Mr.  Kings - 
I^  tlM  'fiyrmer.    Mis  *'  Phaethon**  shows  as  liow  highly  he  estimates  Plato.    In  me 
Fk9lhc&  to  these  lectures,  it  is  for  the  Plato  he  was  taught  at  Cambridge^  stftU 
moise  tlian  lor  the  criticism  and  the  mathematics  he  was  taught  there,  that  he  • 
avoMTS  himself  grateful  to  her.    In  his  third  lecture  he  contends  that  the  true 
Platoiuc  method  remains  yet  to  be  tried,  both  in  England  and  Germany,  and  that, 
iffalrlytised,  it  will  be  found  the  ally,  not  the  enemy,  of  the  Baconian  philo- 
vi^'t  *Molkct,  the  inductive  method  applied  to  words,  as  the  expressions^  ef 
Meiayhysis  Laws,  inatead  of  to  natural  phenomena,  as  the  ezpressioDS  of  PhysicaL . 
ones."    But  Aristotle  he  reganU  with  aversion  (to  speak  Hibernici\,  as  a  proud, 
s^f-contained  systemattser,  "  who  must  needs  explain  all  things  in  heaven  and  ' 
earth  by  his  own  fonnuiss,  and  his  entelechies  and  energies,  and  the  rett  of  the  ' 
notions  which  he  has  made  lor  himself  out  of  bis  own  tM-ain,"  and  put  **  every 
cheated  and  uncreated  thing  henceforth  into  its  proper  place,  from  the  ascidians 
and  polypes  o^the  sea  to  the  virtues  and  the  ▼ices.—yea,  to  the  Great  Deity  and  . 
Prime  Cause    ....    whom  he  discovered  by  irrefragable  processes  of  logic*! 
— Cnf.  LeetureSf  pp.  17-18,  29,  162,  sgq. 
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their  national  cliurcTi ;  both  drew  to  their  capital  a  crowd  of  literarf 
foreigpiers  from  a  country  far  advanced  in  intellect  and  infidelity. 
**  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  Helvetius,  Maupertuis,  and  Wolf,  were  modem 
copies  of  Theodoras,  Hegesias,  Henedemos,  Straton,  and  Colotes." 
And  we  are  reminded  of  the  same  literary  rivalry  between  the  king*  snd 
the  scholars  ;  the  same  petits  soupers ;  the  same  envyings  and  quar'- 
rellings  ;  the  same  comprehensive  liberality  in  matters  of  religion.  As 
Frederic  patronised  Wolf  with  one  hand,  and  the  Jesmts  with  die  other, 
making  his  own  infidelity  a  middle  term,  so  did  Ptolemy  pay  his  orisoni 
to  Isis  and  Venus,  under  the  intermediate  abstraction  of  Serapis.  And 
to  the  Academy,  founded  by  Frederic,  corresponds  the  Museum  founded 
by  Ptolemy.*  Great  and  sedulons  was  his  Egyptian  majesty  s  care  lor, 
and  interest  in,  the  well-being  and  working  of  his  collegiate  and  educa- 
tional institutes.  Mr.  Kingsley's  verdict  on  their  working  is,  that  in 
Physics  the  product  was  next  to  nothing,  in  Art  nothing,  and  in  Meta* 
physics  less  than  nothing.  Among  the  literary  and  scientific  Notables 
of  Alexandria,  he  devotes  a  few  words  to  Euchd,  whose  genius  he  con- 
siders &  complete  type  of  the  general  tendency  of  the  Greek  mind, 
deductive,  rather  than  inductive;  of  unrivalled  subtlety  in  obtaining 
results  from  principles,  and  results  again  from  them,  eta  inflnUum^  but 
deficient  in  the  sturdy  moral  patience  of  the  Baconian  ideal  and  the 
Britbh  actual,  necessary  to  a  due  examination  of  facts ; — to  Eratosthenes, 
immortalised  by  the  one  mite  he  contributed  to  science,  and  not  by  the 
profuse  dissertations  he  indited  on  Ethics,  Chronology,  and  Dramatic 
Criticism ; — to  Hippardius,  in  whom  '* astronomic  acienee  seemed  to 
awaken  suddenly  to  a  true  inductive  method,  and  after  him  to  fall  into  its 
old  slumber  for  dOO  years,"  a  method  which  enabled  him  and  his  succes- 
sors to  calculate  and  predict  the  changes  cS.  the  heavens,  in  spite  of  their 
clumsy  instruments,  with  almost  as  much  accuracy  as  we  do  now  ;-*r-|o 
Callimachus,  that  encydopsedic  favourite  of  Phiiadelphus,  and  founder  of 
Alexandrian  literature; — and  to  the  Lycophrons  and  Philetaaes,  batd- 
lings  and  poetasters,  some  of  whom,  however,  were  the  modeJa  of  Pro- 
pertius  and  Ovid  and  Rome's  most  ambitious  lyrists.  **One  natural 
strain'* — we  quote  one  of  the  lecturer's  pleasantest  bits  of  criticism--^'*  is 
heard  amid  all  this  artificial  jingle ;  that  of  Theocritus.  It  is  not  alt9* 
gether  Alexandrian.  Its  sweetest  notes  were  learnt  amid  the  chesiMit 
groves  and  orchards,  the  volcanic  glens  and  sunny  pastures  of  Sioily : 
but  the  intercourse  between  the  courts  of  Hiero  and  the  Ptolemies  seems 
to  have  been  continual.  .  .  .  The  real  value  of  Theocritus  lies  in  lus 
powers  of  landscape-painting.  One  can  well  conceive  the  delight  whieh 
his  idyls  must  have  given  to  those  dusty  Alexandrians,  pent  up  ftir  ever 
between  sea  and  sand-hills,  drinking  the  tank-water,  and  never  hearing 
the  sound  of  a  running  stream,— whirling,  too,  for  ever,  in  all  the  b«sde 
and  intrigue  of  a  commercial  and  literary  city.  Refreshing  indeed  it 
must  have  been  to  them  to  hear  of  those  rimple  joys  and  simple  sorrows 
of  the  Sicilian  shepherd,  in  a  land  where  toil  was  but  exercise^  and  v^ere 
existence  was  enjoyment.    To  them,  and  to  us  also.     I  bdieve  Theocritus 

■'  -  ■■  ■    ■■       ■■      -    ■  ,  ■      -.  ...  ..■■..  *yr>  ■■ 

*  See  a  learned  and  lively  essay,  which  all  Mr.  Ringsley^s  readers  will  viXaAXy 
refer  to,  on  **  Alexandria  and  the  Alexandrians,"  in  the  Quarttrly  RtvieWy 
vol.  Ixvi, 
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M  one  of  the  poets  wka  will  neyer  die.  He  sees  men  and  things,  in  his 
Q«m  light  way,  truly;  and  he  descrihes  them  simply,  honestly,  with  little 
careless  touehes  oC  pathos  and  hmaeur,  while  he  floods  his  whole  scene 
with  thfiA  gorgeous  Sicilian  air^  like  one  of  Titian*s  pictures  ;  with  still 
sunshine,  whispering  pines,  the  lizard  sleeping  on  the  wall,  and  the  sun- 
humt  oioala  shrieking  on  the  spray,  the  pears  and  apples  dropping  from 
the  orchard  bough,  the  goats  elambering  from  crag  to  crag  after  the 
cistiia  and  the  thyme,  the  brown  youths  and  wanton  lasses  singing  under 
the  dark  ehesnut  boughs,  or  by  the  leafy  arch  of  some 

Grot  nymph* hail Dted, 
Garlanded  orer  with  vine,  and  acantbua,  and  clamberiD/^  roses. 
Cool  in  the  fierce  still  noon,  where  the  streams  glance  clear  in  the  mofs-beds  i 

and  here  and  there,  between  the  braes  and  meads,  blue  gfimpses  of  the 
&r-off  summer  sea ;  and  all  this  told  in  a  language  and  a  metre  which 
shapes  itself  almost  unconsciously,  wave  after  wave,  into  the  most  luscious 
song.  Doubt  not  that  many  a  soul  then  was  the  simpler,  and  purer, 
and  better,  for  reading  the  sweet  singer  of  Syracuse.  He  has  his  immo- 
ralities ;  but  they  are  the  immoralities  of  his  age :  his  naturalness,  his 
sunny  calm  and  cheerfulness,  are  all  his  own.*'  Surely  a  charming 
glimpse  of 

Theocritus,  with  glittering  locks, 

Dropt  sideways,  as  betwrxt  the  rocks 

He  watched  the  visionary  flocks .♦ 

as  Mrs.  Browning  pictures  the  poet  whom  Mr.  Bruoeyt  aUowing  him  to 
be  the  simplest  and  the  most  natural  of  all  rural  poets,  yet  mistrusts  as 
an  aristocratic  and  courtly  minstrel,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  country  life 
he  painted  so  attracUvely,  wallowing  the  while  in  wealth  and  hixury,  and 
fobed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  in  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 

'  Mr.  Kinffsley  gives  a  highly  interesting  sketch  of  <^e  character  of 

Neo-IHatomsm  in  his  third  lecture ;    dealing  thoughtfully  and  frankly 

wilh  a  difficult  subject,  and  throwing  out  many  a  pregnant  hint,  and 

^Oggestnig  many  a  weighty  matter  of  speculation,  as  might  be  expected 

from  one  of  bb  hardihood  and  outspoken  earnestness.     He  makes  this 

section  of  his  subject  the  most  valuable  of  any,  as  it  was  of  itself  the 

'mbsl''attnletive,  and  the  most  delicate  to  handle  before  a  mixed  multitude. 

flmdy' stating  and  standing  to  his  own  convictions  as  a  Christian  priest, 

"he  disserts  with  the  manliest  freedom  on  the  inter-agencies  and  oo-rela- 

"ttoM  of  philosophy  and  religion  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria.     He  passes 

'^kr^revkw  Hie  tenets  of  Philo,  the  father  of  Neo-Platonism,  who  seemed 

i^to  Mnmelf  to  find  in  the  sacred  books  of  his  nation  that  which  agreed 

Ti^nMrihe  deepest  discoveries  of  Greek  philosophy,  which  explained  aad 

Mfroborated  thera,^  and  who  saw  partially  and  yet  clearly  tliat  great 

'-nietajiihysio  idea  of  the  Logos,  which,  after  Coleridge,  Mr.  Kingsley 

^  ImNeves  to  be  ^*  at  once  the  justifier  and  the  harmoaiser  of  all  philosophic 

trotk  ^hieh  man  has  ever  discovered,  or  will  discover ;"-— of  Plotinus, 

'^'^lavishlv  enough  reverencing  the  opinion  of  Plato,  whom  he  quotes  as 

an  infallible  oracle,  with  a  '  He  says,*  as  if  there  were  but  one  he  in  the 

^  .pnjverse,"  but  who  at  least  tned  honestly  to  develop  Plato,  or  what  he 

/  <«";tk      _ _, .  — , 

*  YisioD  of  Poets.  f  Cljutic  and  Hisioric  Purtraifs. 
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ooDttlrad  to  ibe  Fkko,  ttt  'tlie::in«tlB9d  wUoh  Plato  iud  hai  A^dni^'mmt. 
iAo!mra«id  hinUbtf  ia  fisctiaal  li^  ai  a>  ben^padt  sod  iM^a^^gf^e^r 
0B6  wfab  ttuldaod mndd  '^give  good^  adyica.  nhauA  eaitbljr  mattm^iWM' 
a  IkithM  Btftwaid  of  monajB  depoliited  nith  faim^  a  giiardiafi  of  ifskdMa 
and  OEpfians,  a  Tig\deoua:9Lnd  Ib^g  m$a^*^-*-*AtMi  of  Pmalas,  to:«vhonit' 
the  gulden  dbam  ^-  ikv  Piaiooi6  sHooewion  deieeoded  itotw  the  .nmrdoTed 
ininden«-pfaTloaciphcr  H3^atui^«**^ibcU«,  whom  VieteK  Cdiiain  lauda  as  th^ 
prwBt  of  the  wholr.  unurerae  hy  rig^  df  baviug  Hnatend  and  hannaniaed 
all  religiiids^  bat  iviio,  ^to*  oar  kotnOBiv aMadi  a6  oaoe  tbo  moat  timid  and 
servile  of  'coffitnentaten,  dai  tbt  most  oloudy  of  deolMniers-**oi]e  who 
*'oaii  TAte  sjinbaBsm  lilie  Jacob  fiohmea^  bat  without  an  atom  of  faia 
origitulity  and  eameBtne^s,"  and  can  ''derelop  an  id  verted  pyiamid  of 
demonology,  like  Fatber  Newman  himself,  hot  without  an  atom  of  faia 
arty  bia  icnowkdg^  of.  human  cravnigs.*'     '^He  tombtnes  all  aafaooli^ 
tmly,  Ghaldee  and  E^ptlan  aa  well  as  Ghreek ;  but  only  eorapt  from 
their  mummies,  drops  man  their  guintessenoes^  which  aaiisfj  the  heart 
and  oooscienue  na  little  as  they  do  uie  logical  faoulties.^     A  memovable 

ner  of  Procliis  for  mora  1^^  it^  hovever,  rerefeotlydoae  jastioeto 
^  is  critHs,  aa  l&e. last  Pagan  Qrosk  prayer  we  have  ou  nvold,  >*tlit 
deaitb^wid]  of  tbe  old  worid-^not  without « touch  of  melody  "-^Hind  not 
without  ah  afiectiBg  likeuesa  to  that  /i»  Mrnnoriam  figure  of     • 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night ; 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light ; 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 

And  th^n-eohies  the  Christian  ^diool  of  Alexandrian  philosophy,  oon*^ 
ceming  -which  Mr.  Kingaley,  in  opposition  to  the  current  contempt  of 
the  Alexandrian  divines  as  mere  mystics,  who  corrupted  Christiauity  by 
an  admixture  of  Oriental  and  Greek  thought,  avows  his  belief  that  *'  they 
expanded  and  corroborated  Christianity,  in  spite  of  great  errors  and 
defects  on  certain  points,  far  more  than  they  corrupted  it ;  that  they  pre« 
sented  it  to  the  minds  of  cultivated  and  scientific  men  in  the  only  form 
in  which  it  would  have  satisfied  their  philosophic  aspirations,  and  yet 
contrived,  with  wonderful  wisdom,  to  ground  their  philosophy  on  the 
very  same  truths  which  they  taught  to  the  meanest  slave*),  and  to  appeal 
in  the  philoeophera  to  the  very  same  inward  faculty  to  which  they  ap« 
pealed  in  the  slave ;  namely,  to  that  inward  eye,  that  moral  sense  and 
reason,  wherebv  each  and  every  man  can,  if  he  will,  'judge  of  hiosaelf 
that  whidi  is  rights'  '*  He  contends  that  what  there  was  of  esotettc  and 
exoteric  distinctions  in  their  teaching,  was  not  what  it  was  with  the 
Heathen  schools,  a  separate  sum  of  faith  for  men  of  culture  and  for  the 
vulgar  herd  severally,  the  kernel  for  the  privileged  illuminati,  and  the 
husk  for  the  incapable  mob;  but  that,  exactly  on  the  contrart,  these 
Christian  philosophers  boldly  called  those  vulgar  eyes  to  enter  into  the  ' 
very  holy  of  holies,  and  there  gaze  on  the  very  deepest  root-ideas  of  their 
philosophy.  **  They  owned  no  ground  for  their  own  speculations  whfkih 
was  not  common  to  the  harlots  and  the  slaves  around"-^ the  ground 
being  (attd  this  is  the  key  to  the  whole)  a  moral  ground,  and  not  a 
mSfrety  intellectual  one,  and  the  only  prohibition  imposed  being  tha 
mifrddHng  with  intellectual  matters,  before  the  meddlers  (to  whom  the> 
e^ti^s  morui  field  was  open)  had  had  a  regular  inteUeetual  tmiaingi' 
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HmcQi^dMfar  ksftAagim,  muk-inxihM  tMfaJMny.'HJtarfy.'pnihtied  httriMmide^  > 
mitii  ^liuwly  efchsal  jod  vntotaphyaMljia^.^  pklpableto  ike  tipipleii^ 
Md  lom^  'wUdk  esorted*  fr^iegeDdiatb^fDPnie'tMfvi^'atti^^  by  tlM 
highrtrtr^effodc  of  ISem-FkatoiiBm A   TkaJbeafMi. do  ^eryc 

PMbnabty  and  the  rterPetbtriiood  a^  Gdd^upoawlvoh.  l^wMrame 
iitaste in^ a^mudk MbfriMsvaadxdioitnde^if  MtaMted  and  iUaetvgted 
bjtihiff  fihead.aiid  JbUonrt-kbimier  M^^KiAgoley^inik  equal  ptomineoQjr 
AM pernlBiie^r^f  stalaaMt^n ^lAfnd wInn  titaaieBed  taolMeFTtt  Ihede^ 
cEua  and  h]\4ti  Akteodtiaa  GiHri8laan^'aid't»  uy.wfay  it^tolted  away« 
and  perished  hideoadyy  he '  at  once-  prfHAJgiit'  the  .eawcevoC  •  kt  deojr  and 
death  to  lie  in  iti'haviiijg^  heeanincnii  to  itself' and  fidtyav  to  the  oaiv 
dinal  point  of  its  religious  philosophy^    They  forgol  praOlieaHyi  thoee 
religiouB  phiiosophws,  that  the  Irg^ht  of  truth  ptooeeded  hota  a  Pmiea  i 
and  that  if  He  was  m  Penon,  He  had  a  chaiaoteiv  and  dnft  that  ehatactet  r. 
me  a  righteooi  and  loving  one^^4hey  became  Dogmatist^  fieitee  asieriom 
of  a  imth  which  they  were  forgetting  wiat  -meaat  to  be  need^  and  notl- 
bamly  aaKrted — the  divine  Logoe,  ^^aod  theology  at  ar'whole^  receded  i 
fvitlwr  and  further  aloli  into  afayamid  heighlSy  as  it  becanw  a  idere  dreary 
syttem  of  dead  soieodfic  terois,  hanag  no-  piiactioal  heiBang  oo  their ' 
hearu  and  lives  ;^  and  thas  the  ChHstiaa  Aleiandriaii8,^«9  tbe  Heathwi  ^ 
had  done,  took  to  demouologfee  and  imager w«rabip»  wtd'-iiX^  dioiediiv'' 
veiling  idolatries  which  made  their  Mohammedan  invaders  regard  them 
as  polytheists,  no  better  than  the  Pagan  Araba  of  the  desert 

And  justly  so  regard  them,  Mr.  Kingsley  huldal     Little  tolerance  has 
he  for  that  degraded  aspect  of  the  Ckmstian  world  of  which  Islam  was 
indignantly  intwerant.    Little  sympathy  with  those  JaoebitOran^  dlelchiUb.. 
eentrovenies  and  riots,  ia  the  midst  of  which  uprose  the  avei^gtog  Mus-  . 
sakiaus*     Little  courtesy  towards  that  chaos  of  profligacy  and  chicanery, 
in  rulers  and  peoole,  in  the  home  and  in  the  market,  in  the  theatre  and 
in  the  senate,  such  as  the  world  has  rarely  seen  before  or  nnce$  a  chaos, . 
ha  says,  which  reached  its  culmination  in  the  seventh  century^  the  age  of.. 
Justinian  and  Theodora,  whom  he  pronounces  the  two  most  hideous  • 
sov^^Ds,  wofBhipped  by  the  most  hideous  empire  of  parasites  and 
oowarda,  hypocrites  and  wantons,  that  ever  insulted  the  long-suffering  of 
a  righteous  God.    And  what  of  Islam  and  Mohammed  ?    Much  the  same 
in  substance  with  what  Carlyle  teaches  in  his  '*  Hero- worship,"  modified, 
by  the  views  of  Maiuice  in  his  *^  Religions  of  the  World."    Isls^m  was 
sti^ng^  because  it  was  the  *'  result  of  a  true  insight  into  the  nature  of 
Qod,*  as  a  God  who  '*  showeth  [in  the  words  of  the  Koran]  to  man  the 
thuig  which  ho  knew  not ;"  for  this,  we  are  assured,  is  the  end  and  object 
of  ^1  metaphysic,  "  that  external  and  imperishable  beauty  for  which  Plato 
sought  of  old,  and  had  seen  that  its  name  was  righteousness,  and  that  it  . 
dwelt  ahsoltttely  in  an  absolutely  righteous  Person ;  and  moreover,  that 
this  PeiBon  was  no  careless  self-contented  epicurean  deity,"  but  One  who 
cared  fer  men,  and  desired  to  make  them  righteous. 

fiat  Idam  toon  deteriorated.  Polygamy,  inducing  the  degradation  of 
wbmai»-^the  loss  of  the  sense  of  inspiration,  and  tbe  loss  of  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  dwindling  into  a  dark,  slavish,  benumbing  fatalism,*-^tb^ 
caltiv^ioo  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  (Mx,  Kingslev's  Platonic  aeal 
nevler  .aparas  the  Stagyrite  when  he  can  deal  him  a  blow,  deserved  oa , 
ot^^^«iae)  ;-^these  things  sped  tbe  decline  of  Islamisni.     To  polygamy- 
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alone  the  lecturer  attributes  nine-tenths  of  the  present  decay  and  old  age 
of  every  Mussnlinan  nation,  and  maintains  that  until  it  be  utterly 
abolished,  all  Western  civilisMian  and  capita],  and  all  the  civil  and 
religious  liberty  on  earth,  will  not  avail  one  jot  toward  their  revivaL 

And  here  we  must  not  omit  mention  of  his  allasions  (in  the  Preface) 
to  the  state  and  prospects  of  Turkey.  He  doubts  the  possibility  of  the 
**  regeneration"  of  any  nation  which  has  sunk,  *'not  into  mere  valiant 
•avageryi  bat  into  effete  and  profligate  luxury" — of  any  people  which  has 
''lost  the  one  great  quality  which  was  the  tenure  of  its  existence,  militaiy 
•kill.*'  He  bids  ns  remember  the  Turkish  armies  of  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  '^  when  they  were  the  tutors  and 
models  of  all  Europe  in  the  art  of  war,"  and  then  pooder  on  the  fact  of 
their  now  requiring  to  be  ''  officered  by  foreign  adventurers"  to  be  kept 
going  or  standing  at  alL  ^'  When,  in  the  affe  of  Theodosius,  and  again 
in  tlukt  of  Justinian,  the  Roman  armies  had  fallen  into  the  same  state ; 
when  the  Italian  legions  required  to  be  led  by  Stilicho  the  Vandal,  and 
the  Byzantine  by  Belisar  the  Sclav  and  Narses  the  Persian,  the  end  of  all 
thinge  was  at  hand,  and  came ;  and  it  will  come  soon  to  Turkey."  The 
Turkish  empire,  as  it  now  exists,  seems  to  Mr.  Kingsley  "  an  altogether 
unrighteous  and  wortUess  thing,*'  which  stands  no  longer  upon  the  asser- 
tbn  of  the  greath  truth  of  Islmn,  but  on  the  merest  brute  force  and  op- 
pression. But  then^  if  Turkey  deserves  to  fall,  and  must  fall,  let  it  not 
fidl  (he  is  carefid  to  add)  by  any  treachery  of  ours^  ''Whatsoever 
element  of  good  is  left  in  the  Turk,  to  that  we  must  appeal  as  our  only 
means,  if  not  of  saving  him,  still  of  helping  him  to  a  quiet  euthanasia 
and  absorption  into  a  worthier  race  of  successors."  Panfm  Loty  the 
Christian  Socialist,  the  author  of  ''  Alton  Locke,"  will  not  be  suspected 
of  Russian  sympathies ;  and  if,  as  he  says  he  does,  he  looks  with  sadi  fore- 
bodings on  the  destiny  of  the  war,  it  is  because  of  the  promises  made  by 
*'  our  own  selfish  shortsightedness,"  under  the  '*  hollow  name  of  the  Cause 
of  Order,*'  that  ^'  the  wrongs  of  Italy,  Hungary,  Poland,  Sweden,  shall 
remain  unredressed,  and  that  Prussia  and  Austria,  two  tyrannies,  the  one 
far  mora  falsie  and  hypocritical,  the  other  even  more  rotten  than  that  of 
Turkey,  shall,  if  they  will  but  observe  a  hollow  and  uncertain  neutrality 
(for  who  can  trust  the  liar  and  the  oppressor?) — be  allowed  not  only  to 
keep  their  ill-gotten  spoils,  but  even  now  to  play  into  the  hands  of  our 
foe,  by  guarding  his  Polish  frontier  for  him,  and  keeping  down  the 
victims  of  his  cruelty,  under  pretence  of  keeping  down  those  of  their  own." 
Here,  as  throughout  this  paper,  we  leave  the  lecturer  to  speak  for  him* 
•elf,  and  forbear  caution  or  comment ;  for  so  many  and  so  knotty  are  the 
debateabie  things  involved  in  these  pages,  that  had  we  tarried  to  inquins 
and  take  exception,  our  present  terminuM  would  be  but  the  initial  a  ^sio 
instead  of  the  ultimate  ad  guem. 
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THE  PAIR  PaOSPECT. 

BT  TUB  AOTHOB  OF  "  THE  TKLOV*B  REVBRIlfi." 

From  the  Danish.    Bt  Mrs.  Bushbt. 

Fbom  his  infascy  he  hsd  loved  the  sea,  with  its  restless  waves ;  the  dark 
hhie  ocean,  with  its  white  sails;  and  the  idea  of  a  sailor's  pleasant  life 
perraded  his  very  dreams.  Durio^  the  winter  months  he  was  satisfied  to 
go  to  sehool,  and  learn  to  read  and  write;  hut  in  sanmier,  when  the  soft 
wind  stole  with  its  halmj  hreath  through  the  windows  of  the  schoolroomy 
he  used  to  fancy  that  it  brought  him  greetings  from  the  adjacent  sea — 
that  it  came  fraught  with  the  odour  of  the  sun- bleached  deck,  of  the  tarry 
rope,  of  the  swelling  sail — and  then  the  schoolroom  hecame  too  confined 
for  him,  and  his  little  breast  heaved  with  a  longing  which  be  conld  not 
repress. 

All  his  holidays  were  spent  at  the  quays,  or  on  the  seashore  ;  when  a 
ship  arrived  from  some  foreign  land,  he  would  gase  at  it  with  longing 
eves,  and  he  would  wish  it  were  not  speechless,  tfc^t  it  might  tell  him  ^ 
the  magnificent  clear  moonlights  on  which  the  tropical  skies  and  the 
dreamy  ocean  seemed  to  unite,  and  form  one  wide  and  bland  expanse ;  or 
of  the  dark  stormy  night  on  which  the  tempest,  resting  on  its  breezy 
pinions,  broods  over  the  foaming  sea.  Oh  1  how  he  envied  the  careless, 
sunburnt  sailors  who  looked  down  from  the  gunwale^  or  hung,  appa- 
rently in  frolic  mood,  amid  the  yards  above! — who  oould  be  so  happy  as 
they,  to  skim  over  the  sea  with  only  a  slender  plank  beneath  thev  feet, 
with  the  white  sails  outstretched  like  wings  above  their  head  I 

W})en  it  became  late  in  the  evening,  he  would  saimter  slowly  and  sor- 
rowfully homewards  to  the  small,  confined  house  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
town,  where  his  mother,  who  had,  perhaps,  just  finished  her  day's 
hard  work,  would  meet  him  with  gentle  reproaches  for  staying  out  so 
long.  When  he  had  then  assisted  her  to  bring  in  the  heavy  pail  of 
water,  to  stretch  the  somewhat  blackened  ropes  in  the  court,  and  prop 
them  up  with  long  sticks,  to  water  the  flowers  in  the  little  garden,  and  the 
pots  of  balsam  and  geranium  in  the  window ;  and  when  their  simple 
supper  was  finished,  it  was  his  delight  to  place  himself  on  a  low  wooden 
stool  at  his  mother's  feet,  while  she  knitted,  and  lisfen  to  the  stories  she 
toM  him  of  his  poor  father,  who  had  gone  far  away  and  had  never  returned. 
Vivid  were  the  pictures  the  good  woman  drew  from  the  magic«-lanteni  of 
her  memory.  Now,  it  was  of  her  maritime  wedding — with  the  two  waving 
Ihjmtkmf^  flags — the  numerous  smartly-dressed  saibrs,  with  their  short 
jackets,  white  hats,  and  red  pocket-handkerchiefs,  each  with  his  twaet- 
heart  on  his  arm ;  now,  of  the  day  when  his  father  came  home  from  a 
voyage,  and  found  him — the  boy — in  a  cradle,  a  welcome  gift  on  his 
arrival;  now,  of  the  dreadful  hour  when  the  owner  of  the  ship  sent  for 
her,  and  she  was  informed,  in  a  few  cold  words,  that  her  husband  had  died 
out  on  the  wide  ocean,  had  been  wrapped  in  his  hammock,  and  lowered 
into  the  deep.  The  stories  always  ended  here  with  the  widow's  tears ; 
but  the  boy  would  sit  lost  in  deep  thought,  and  would  follow  in  his  imagi- 
nation the  sinking  hammock  with  his  father's  corpse  down  beneath  the 
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bkie,  blue  waves,  lonirer  aiMl  lower,  int^  the  darkening  abyss,  nntil  he 
became  giddy  from  his  own  fancies. 

Sometimes  his  mother  was  tKil  M  home;  then  he  always  fixed  hb  ^aze 
«pon  a  miserabte  little  pierttire  which  hung  against  the  wall,  and  which 
lepresented  a  brig  in  ftii)  sail.  lie  wonld  nincy  himself  standing  beneath 
its  broad  eanvas,  and  waving  his  farewel  to  the  land;  or,  he  would  steal, 
into  the  recess  of  the  window,  and  please  himself  by  imagining  that  he 
was  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  and  that  the  white  curtain  which  hung  in  the 
window,  and  was  slightly  aeitated  by  the  wind,  was  the  flappmg  of  thts 
saib  in  a  storm.  His  little  head  would  at  length  droop  and  rest  against 
the  window-sill,  whilst  sleep  closed  his  eyes,  and  permitted  him  to  con- 
tinue in  dreams  his  fancied  voyage. 

One  day^— a  bright  sunshiny  £iy— he  was  strolUng  along  the  edfi^  of 
the  harbour  wall,  gtizine  at  the  ships,  and  chatting  now  and  then  with  the 
seafaring  people.  His  little  white  hat  had  Mien  back,  and  rested  awry 
upon  his  curly  head,  as  the  poor  boy  jumped  and  played  about,  his  shirt 
sleeves  tucked  up  and  without  any  jacket.  How  happy  he  was  when  the 
saihirs  bade  him  run  an  errand  for  them,  or,  what  was  better  still,  help 
them  to  move  or  llfb  anything.  As  he  wandered  farther  and  farther  on, 
he  came  upon  a  large  ship  that  was  lyin^  close  to  a  wharf,  and  taking  in 
its  cargo.  The  boy  stood  long  opposite  to  it,  and  looked  attentively  upon 
it.  That  strange,  mysterious  feeKng  in  the  human  mind  which  arises  at 
the  sight  of  the  place  where  our  de&th-bed  i^  to  he,  or  our  coffin  is  to  rest, 
prompted  him  to  exclaim,  "  How  quiet,  bow  peaceful  it  is  here  !**  Though 
he  thought— unknowing  of  the  future — that  his  grave  would  be  under 
some  shady  ttee,  yet  in  contemplating  the  scene  before  him,  he  felt  that 
it  was  coot,  and  fresh,  and  inviting  to  repose.  It  was  with  a  peculiar 
and  ondefinable  sensation  that  his  eye  wandered  over  the  newly-tarred 
hull  of  the  ship-^around  which  the  glancing  waves  were  lightly  sporting-- 
up  the  supple  mast  till  it  rested  on  the  pennoh  at  its  top.  The  busy  crew 
went  bhokwards  and  forwards,  to  and  from  the  vessel,  which  appeal^  to 
be  nearly  ready  for  its  approaching  voyage  ;  and  the  master  stood  upon 
the  deck,  issuing  commands,  and  supenntending  everything. 

The  boy  ventured  nearer  and  nearer ;  with  enmest  looks  he  watched 
everything  on  board,  and  ever}'thing  seemed  to  have  been  familLir  to  him 
in'  some  dream  of  the  past — everything,  from  the  nicely -painted,  half-  ' 
open  cabin*door,  to  the  dog  that  rattled  its  chains  whenever  any  of  the 
sailors  passed  it.  The  captain  at  length  came  forward,  and,  as  he  leaned  ' 
over  the  gunwale,  his  scrutinising  eye  fell  upon  the  bov,  who  as  steadity 
gaaed  at  him.  For  a  time  they  stood  thus — both  silent.  At  last  the 
csfitsan  said  * 

••  What  do  you  want  here,  boy  ?     Are  yon  waiting  for  any  one?'    "  * 

**  No  ;  I  am  only  fond  of  seeing  ships,  sir,"  was  the  boy*s  answer  ;  *s'' 
he  took  ofF  his  little  white  hat,  and  twirled  it  about  in  his  band. 

"  To  whom  to  you  belong?"  asked  the  8kipj)er.  '  "'* 

"  My  mother  supports  herself  by  her  labour,  sir,"  replied  the  hoy,  **  and' ' 
my  father  lies  out  yonder;  he  pointed  towards  the  Ocenn.  **!  alsb^ 
should  like  to  go  to  sea ;  but  my  mother  says  I  am  too  little  yet.  f>o" 
you  think,  sir,  I  am  reaffy  too  httle?"  he  added,  with  an  arch,  insinn- * 
ating  smile,  as  he  looked  up  into  the  captain's  eyes.  •  •      k 
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,  .*'  Well,  weU.  peiiubp^  Qot,'f  said  tb«  jwutfi:  ^f  |.be  veMeL  '^  I>o  you 
know  anything  about  a  ship  ?*'  -      . 

.  How  happy  waa  the  boy  at  tbf^t  ^ipnieAt  \  vi^h  ooo  boitnU  ha  was  at 
the  side  of  th^  captain,  and  ha  piiQcaedad  with  sparkling  «y9a  and  ftuabed 
cheeks  to  name  to  hixn  all  parts  of  the  ship  ;  thar^  w&a  not  a  sail,  not  a 
ippe»  not  a  topmast  unknown  to  himarai;^  the  master's  looha  CbUowad 
hiiqii  with  approbation  and  good- will.     . 

''  I  am  bound  to  the  Brazils,"  said  ha )  "  would  voia  Gke  to  go  with  ma3 
But  it  ia  a  long  \q^^^^  and  tlie  waatbei'  is  not  always  good/' 
.  Thfi  boy'b  answer  wa9  a  ciy  of  joy  \  ha  seiaod  the  ^kippar'abard  hand 
and  Dre;>£ed  it  to  his  soft  cheek ;  bu:^  suddenly  his  gladaesa  was  ehaekad. 

"  My  mother !"  he  exclaimed,  sorrowfully, 

"  Wq  will  go  to  her,"  said  the  captaiiH  as  ha  laid  aside  his  pipe  and 
took  his  hat.. 
.  Next  day  there  was  a  fresh  and  stiff  hreaaeii  but  the  wind  was  fair  and 
the  good  ship  TAe  Fair  Pratpeci  bent  its  way  out  of  the  harbour  under 
full  sail  ^  it  was  goii^  to  the  Braails^  far  away  beyond  the  wide,  wide 
ocean ;:  and  many  a  month  must  pass  before  its  anohor  would  again  drop 
aiQidst  the  waters  that  laved  the  shores  of  the  dear  native  land,  fiut-*^ 
*'  Away,  into  the  world^^wavy"  ^me  wafted  on  the  joyous  breece  9-^ 
''Be  of  good  cheer!'*  smiled  the  gay,  bright  sun  ; — '*  Farewell— foigat 
me  not  V*  whispered  the  rolling  waves ; — and  high  up  amidst  the  masts 
hung  the  exulting  ship-boy,  while  he  waved  hia  little  red  cap,  and  wept 
from  mingled  feelings  of  grief  and  joy. 

.  How  many  remained  upon  that  shore  in  unruffled  tranquillity !  Thej^ 
ojjiy  felt  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  stationary,  and  would  never  see  aU 
the  beautiful,  the  grand,  and  the  wonderful  tilings  that  the  vaat  wovld 
has  to  display.  But  among  them  stood  the  loving  nM>ther,  who  had  no 
joy  on  earth  but  him  who  had  just  left  her — ^and  in  deep  sorrow  she  con^ 
o^ed  lier  tearful  countenance.  '^  Dear  mother,  farewell  V  he  breathed 
upon  the  air  ;  but  slie  could  hear  these,  his  parting  words.  Yet  he  felt 
aaif  his  heart  would  have  burst  from  his  breast,  and  flown  to  her*  And 
surely  she  knew  this.  Did  she  not  feel  that  there  were  some  sad,  tender, 
aQeotionate  thoughts  from  him  who  was  gone,  following  her  to  her 
humble  home^  to  her  deserted,  rooms,  to  the  emnty  little  ooueh,  on  which 
she;  ^st  herself  ia  an  agony  of  grief  ?  Alas !  now  many  anxious  nights 
wpuld  she  not  have  to  pass  in  that  lonely  cottage,  now  terrified  by 
fngt^tful  dreams,  now  startled  from  her  troubled  sleep,  by  the  howling 
aqA  uproar,  of  the  midnight  storm  I 

One  waa  terrible  to  listen  to.  It  was  a  night  in  spring;  but  the 
heavens  were  black  and  threatening,  so  that  all  was  darkness  around. 
The  temp^tuous  clouds  chased  each  other  wildly  through  the  skies,  and 
ca^t  their  gloomy  masses  from  one  part  of  the  heavens  to  anotherr  the 
moon  shone  forth  every  now  and  then  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  derision  of 
its  own  impotence,  and  when  its  straggling  beams  then  glanced  in 
tlfrojugh  the  4imaU  windows,  they  seemed  for  one  second  to  gleam  upon 
the,  flo4>r,  merely  to  vanish  again.  The  low  house  shook  ;  ^e  tiles  fell 
froff  the.roof.with^  loud  crash. into  the  little  court  below;  the  doon 
aw/^vfid  jbaok  a^d  forwards  as.  if  moved  by  invisible  hands ;  and  the  wind 
absolutely  roared  in  the  chimney. 

The  mother  lay  awake  in  her  little  chamber :  she  sat  up  in  her  bed, 
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clasped  her  hands,  and  cried  in  her  agony  of  spirit,  <*  Oh,  my  dear,  dear 
child !  where  are  you  this  fearful  night  ?"  Then  she  looked  at  his  bed, 
which  had  so  long  stood  empty.  How  willingly  she  would  have  cheated 
herself  into  the  idea  that  all  was  a  dream,  and  that  it  really  was  his  fair 
little  head  she  saw  resting  on  his  pillow  ;  but  it  was  fancy — only  fancy — 
for  no  living  form  was  there  !  There  were  none  to  speak  one  word  of 
comfort  to  her ;  no  human  being  near  to  console  her ;  she  raised  her 
thoughts  to  heaven,  and  prayed  to  God  to  spare  the  life  of  her  child  in 
tfiat  terrific  night ;  she  prayed  that  she  might  once  more  be  allowed  to 
fold  him  in  her  arms,  and  earnestly  did  she  farther  pray — ^alasl  for  a 
mother's  heart — th»t  if  he  must  die,  his  deadi-struggle  might  be  brief! 

And  where  was  the  boy  while  these  anxiotts  prayers  were  ascending  to 
heaven  on  his  behalf  ?  Behold !  yonder  on  the  vast  wild  sea,  where  the 
tempest  is  lashing  the  waves  into  mountains,  flies  the  slight  bark  with  the 
lightning's  speed !  The  suboidinate  has  become  the  master :  the  wind, 
that  but  lately  managed  by  the  sailors'  art  wafM  their  vessel  gently 
along,  has  suddenly  burst  forth  in  its  might,  and  in  its  wanton  fury 
assails  them  from  every  point.  The  heavens  are  darkened,  and  the  sea 
casts  up  billows  of  foam.  Now  the  ship  seems  engulphed  by  the  raging 
waters ;  now  borne  aloft  as  if  it  were  about  to  career  in  the  air.  Tet  on 
these  frail  pbinks,  which  seem  to  be  but  as  a  toy  to  the  elements,  there  is 
a  will  stronger  than  theirs.  See  how  every  stitch  of  canvas  disappears 
from  the  towering  masts !  Look  at  the  fearless,  determined  countenance 
of  the  man  who  nolds  the  rudder  in  his  strong  grasp !  See  how  boldlvf 
how  firmly  yon  sailors  tread  upon  and  hang  among  the  swaying  yards 
above  f  Oh,  slip  not,  slip  not !  for  ye  hold  life  and  death  in  your  hands ; 
place  cautiously  the  searching  foot ;  turn  the  swimming  eye  from  yonder 
raging  deep.  Hark !  what  a  frightful  blast  of  wind  !  It  seems  to  come 
howKng  from  afar,  then  rolls  with  a  hollow  sound  over  the  foaming 
waves.  The  ship  trembles  from  stem  to  stem,  and,  as  if  battling  with  the 
ocean,  it  swings  first  to  one  side  then  to  the  other,  and  then  it  seems  to 
rise  and  ride  triumphant  over  the  heaving  billows.  In  its  lightness  lies 
its  only  hope  of  safety. 

But  what  is  that  which  has  fallen  from  the  maintopsail*yard  down 
into  the  sea  beneath  ?  The  bubbling  foam  conceals  it  for  a  moment,  but 
it  rises  to  the  surface.  From  a  break  between  the  dark  hea^  clouds 
the  moon  casts  a  solitary  ray,  mild  as  a  compassionate  smile«  It  is  the 
boy — ^the  boy  who  loved  the  blue  billows  so  much — he  has  fallen  into 
their  wild  embrace,  and  they  like  him  too  well  to  give  him  up  again.  la 
vain  do  anxious  iiEu^es  bend  over  the  side  of  the  ship  ;  in  vain  are  ropes 
cast  out ;  the  small  hands  fight  but  a  feeble  battle  fw  life  $  the  fair  eurly 
head,  over  which  his  unseen  mother's  prayers  and  blessings  are  at  that 
moment  hovering,  raises  itself  once  more  in  the  pale  moonshine;  but  tha 
struggle  is  soou  over.  Some  few  undefined  thoughts  flit  through  his 
soul :  he  fancies  that  he  hears  his  mothei^s  voice.  Yes,  peaee  be  with 
you,  child  !  She  is  praying  for  yon  at  your  hour  of  death.  And  he 
sinks  down— down — calmly  beneath  the  waves.  The  subsidnig  tempest 
chants  his  requiem,  tlie  moon  sheds  a  farewell  ray  upon  the  spot  where 
he  sank,  and  the  gprave  has  closed  over  the  sea-bov's  corpse !  The  war 
of  the  elements  is  over,  and  the  ship  glides  peaceuilly  into  its  destined 
hathoar. 
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WHAT  BECAME  OF  HIM? 

a  sequel  to  "  the  toub  op  dav1j>  dundyke,  esquire." 

Bt  the  Author  op  **  I^e  Unbolt  Wish." 

Ms.  and  Mrs.  David  Dandyke  had  arrived  at  the  Hotel  des  Bergues, 
in  Geneva,  in  pursuance  of  their  ^  tour/'  and  the  momiog  Ibllowing  that 
event,  the  lady  woke  up,  dressed  herself,  and  fielt  like  a  &b  out  of  water. 
The  sise  of  the  hotel,  the  style  pervadbg  it,  the  inmates  she  had  caught 
chance  glances  of  passing  uuough  the  cconridors,  were  all  so  different 
from  anything  she  had  been  brought  in  contact  with^  so  superior  to  poor 
Mrs.  Dundyke's  limited  notions,  that  she  began  to  wish  she  was  out  of 
it*  H^  husband  slept  longer  than  she  did ;  he  was  a  heavy  man,  and 
what  with  one  disaster  and  another,  he  had  enjoyed  little  repose  of  mind 
or  body  lately.  However,  ere  Mr.  Dundyke's  watch  pointed  at  ten,  they 
descended  to  the  great  salle*  Several  groups  were  seated  in  it  break- 
frstfaig,  the  greater  portion  of  w}iom  Mr.  Dundyke  recognised,  by  their 
language,  to  be  Elnglish  ;  most  of  them  possessed  an  air  of  distinction 
«nd  refinement  that  proved  they  were  movuig  in  the  higher  circles  c^ 
society.  An  English  servant  came  in  once,  and  accosted  his  master  as 
**my  lord,'*  and  a  middle-aged,  quiet- looking  lady,  attired  plainly  in  a 
black  silk-gown  and  net  cap,  was  once  spoken  to  as  **  Lady  Jane.  Mr. 
Dttndyke  had  never,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  been  in  a  room  with 
a  lord  before  ;  had  never  but  once  set  eyes  on  a  Lady  Jane,  and  she  was 
a  wax-work  one ;  and  awake  to  his  own  importance  as  the  common- 
iBOUDcilman  was,  he  felt  wonderfully  out  of  place  amongst  them. 

Searcely  had  he  and  his  wife  begun  their  breakfast,  when  a  lady  and 
gentleman  came  in  and  seated  themselves  close  to  him.  The  stranger 
-«i^  a  tall,  dark  man,  taller  than  Mr.  Dundyke,  who  was  by  no  means 
ondersiaed,  and  about  the  same  age-^forty,  or  forty-five.  But  no  two 
forms  could  betray  a  greater  contrast.  The  common-councilman  was 
found,  puffy,  all  fat  and  no  strength,  in  short,  like  an  embryo  alderman 
is  esEpeeted  to  be,  while  the  strangers  form  was  remarkable  for  wiry 
strength  and  muscle:  in  a  tussle  for  life  and  death,  mark  you,  reader, 
the  one  would  be  a  child  in  the  handling  of  the  other.  The  lady  wae 
much  younger,  and  a  very  handsome  woman,  but  she  had  a  loud  tongue, 
a  confident  manner,  and  a  bold  eye. 

But  now,  before  we  go  on,  reader,  listen  to  a  word  of  explanation. 
Tins  paper,  as  you  read  on,  may  not  appear  to  you  satisfactory,  for  there 
k  a  mysleiy,  as  yod  will  find,  attach^  to  it,  which  mystery  cannot  be 
solved,  and  in  all  human  probability  never  will  be.  You  have  no  doubt 
sat  down  to  read  it  as  you  read  its  predecessor  of  last  month,  regarding 
it  but  as  an  evanescent  creation  of  the  author's  brain :  and  here  lies  that 
autfcet^B  difficulty.  A  story  of  imagination  can  be  turned  and  twisted 
imy  way,  improbable  events  accounted  for,  and  made  to  wear  an  air  of 
thilh.  But  this  journey  to  Geneva  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dundyke,  and  the 
tnigiolil  end  tbflt  followed  it,  ate  no  fiction,  as  poor  Mrs.  Dundyke  can 
still  vouch  for,  and  things  can  but  be  described  aa  they  appeared  to  her. 
Hence,  if  you  deem  the  relation  of  what  took  place  incomplete,  thelitUe 
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explanation  that  can  be  given,  for  instance,  of  this  man  and  woman  just 
introduced,  blame  not  the  relator.  Whether  they  had  really  anything  to 
do  with  what  occurred,  is  known  only  to  themselves,  and  to  Ohb  above, 
whose  eye  never  slumbers  or  sleeps. 

The  lady  and  gentleman  sat  down  to  breakfast,  the  latter  with  a  slight 
bow  of  courtesy  to  Mr.  Dundyke,  who  a  little  moved  his  chair  to  give 
more  room.     He  spoke  soon  after. 

"  If  you  are  not  using  that  newspaper,  sir,**  poindng  to  one  that  lay 
near  Mr.  Dundyke,  '*  may  I  trouble  you  for  it?** 

'*Nouse  to  me,  sir/'  said  the  common-councilman,  passing  the  journal. 
•*\  understand  French  pretty  well  when  it's  spoke,  but  am  scarcely 
scholar  enough  in  the  language  to  read  it." 

*'  Ah,  indeed,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  This,  however,  is  German,** 
he  continued,  as  he  opened  the  paper. 

«  Oh'-^well— they  look  sufficiently  alike  in  print,*'  observed  the  com- 
mon-councilman.    *'  Slap-up  hotel,  this  seems,  sir." 

"  Comfortable,"  returned  the  stranger,  carelessly.  *'  You  are  a  recent 
arrival,  I  think." 

*^  Got  here  last  night,  sir,  by  the  diligence.  We  are  travelling  on 
pleasure ;  taking  a  holiday." 

'*  There's  nothing  like  an  occasional  holiday,  a  temporary  retaxfttiou 
from  the  cares  of  business,"  remarked  the  stranger,  scanning  covertly  Mr. 
Dundyke;  '*  I  often  feel  sa'* 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  that,  sir,"  exclMmed  the  common- 
councilman,  hastily  assuming  a  fact,  from  the  words,  which  probably  the 
speaker  never  meant  or  thought  to  convey.  '*  I  am  in  business  myself, 
sir,  and  this  is  the  first  holiday  from  it  I  nave  ever  took :  I  gather  that 
you  are  the  same.  Nothing  so  respectable  as  commercial  pursuits :  a 
London  merchant,  sir,  stands  as  a  prince  of  the  world." 

'*  Respectable  and  satisfactory  both,"  joined  in  the  stranger.  "  What 
branch  of  commerce — if  you  don't  deem  me  impertinent — may  you 
happen  to  pursue  ?" 

*'  I'm  a  partner  in  a  wholesale  tea-house,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Dundyke, 
flourishing  his  hand  and  his  ring  for  the  stranger's  benefit.  "Our 
establishment  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  in  Fenchurch-street ; 
known  all  over  the  world,  sir,  and  across  the  seas  from  here  to  Chinar ; 
and  as  respected  as  it  is  known." 

"  Sir,  allow  me  to  shake  hands  with  you,"  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
warmly.     *'  To  be  a  member  of  such  a  house  does  you  honour." 

'^  And  I  am  a  common-councilman,"  continued  Mr.  Dundyke^  his  reve- 
lations increasing  with  his  satisfaction,  '*  a  rising  on  fiast  to  M  a  alderman 
and  Lord  Mayor.  No  paltrv  dignity  that,  sir,  to  be  chief  magistrate  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  ride  to  court  in  a  gold  and  scarlet  dress,  and 
broiderad  ruffles !  I  suspect  we  have  got  some  lords  round  about  us  here," 
dropping  his  voice  to  a  still  lower  key,  "but  I'm  Uest,  sir,  if  I'd  change 
my  prospects  with  any  of  them." 

"  Ah,  chimed  in  the  stranger,  casting  his  deep  eyes  around,  "  young 
•eioni  with  more  debts  than  brains,  long  pedigrees  and  short  purses, 
dealers  in  post  obits  and  the  like — ihey  can't  be  put  in  comparison  with 
a  Lord  Mayor  of  London." 
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"And  what  line  artj  yon  in/sit?"  resume,  after  a  patwe,  tlie  gratified 
dderman  in  perspectsvo.     "  From  our  grttlt  rftj',  of  eontte.'* 

The  stranger  nodded«  bnt,  before  h^  answered,  he  finished  his  second 
cotehUe^  poured  out  some  wine — for  his  breakfast  disdained  the  raoie 
effeminate  luxuries  of  tea  and  edflfce*— popped  a  piece  of  ice  in,  and  drank 
it.  "  Have  yon  heard  of  the  hotwe'of  Hardeastte  and  Co  ?*"  he  asked,  in 
a  tone  meant  only  for  Mr.  Dundy ke's  ear. 

'^  The  East  India  merchants  r*  ejtdaimed'the  latter. 

The  stranger  nodded  again. 

**  Of  course  I  hare  heard  of  them  ;  who  has  not  ?  A  firm  of  incalcu- 
lable influence,  sir:  could  buy  up  half  London.     What  of  them  P" 

"  Do  you  know  the  partners  personally?" 

**NeTersaw  any  of  them  in  my  life,*  replied  Mr.  Dnndyke.  "They 
are  top-sawyers,  they  are :  a  move  or  two  above  us  humble  city  tea- 
fblks.     Perhaps  you  have  the  Iionour  of  being  a  clerk  in  the  house,  sir?" 

"  I  am  Mr.  Hardcastle,"  observed  the  stranger,  smiling. 

"God  bless  my  soul,  sir !"  cried  the  startled  Mr.  Dundyke.  "I'm 
sure  I  beg  pardon  for 'my  familiarity.     But — stop — eh — I  thought -" 

«  Thought  what  ?"  a^ed  the  stranger. 

'<  That  Mr.  Hardcastle  was  an  old  man.  In  fact,  the  impression-  on 
my  mind  was,  that  he  was  something  Kke  seventy.'* 

"  Pooh,  my  dear  sir!  your  thoughts  are  running  on  my  tnde.  He  has 
been  virtually  out  of  the  firm  these  ten  years,  though  his  name  is  still  re- 
tained as  its  head.  He  is  just  seventy.  A  bate,  hearty  nian,  for  his 
years,  he  is  too,  and  trots  about  the  grounds  oF  his  mansion  at  Kensington 
as  briskly  as  one  of  his  own  gardeners.  Bnt  not  a  word  here  of  who  I 
am,"  continued  the  gentleman,  pointing  sKghtly  round  the  room  :  ^  1  am 
travelling  qoietly,  you  understand^  tncog,,  if  one  may  say  so ;  travelling 
without  form  or  expense,  in  search  of  a  little  peace  tcAd  quietness.  I  have 
not  a  single  attendant  with  me,  nor  my  wife,  her  maid.  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle," he  added,  leaning  back,  the  better  to  introduce  his  wife. 

The  lady  bowed  graciously  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dundyke,  and  the  fonner, 
in  his  fluny  to  acknowledge  the  condescension,  managed  to  upset  the 
coffee-pot. 

'*I  feel  really  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,"  resumed  Mr.  Har3- 
-  castle,  '^fbr,  standing  aloof  as  I  have  purposely  done  from  the  persons  of 
condition  staying  in  the  hotel,  I  had  begun  to  find  it  confounded  slotr.'' 

'**43ir,  I  am  sure  I'm  greatly  flattered,"  said  Mr.  Dundyke.  "  Have 
you  been  long  here,  sir? 

• '  "  Abont  three  weeks  or  a  month,"  replied  the  gentleman,  carelessly. 
^^  We  shall  soon  be  thinking  of  going." 

'Mr.  Snndyke  did  indeed  feel  flattered,  and  with  reason.  For  the  firm 
in  question  was  of  the  very  first  consideration,  and  he  was  overwhelmed 
Wltv  the  hononr  vouchsafed  him.  ''  A  Lord  Mayor  might  be  proud  to 
Imow  bsm,^  he  exclaimed  to  his  wife,  when  they  got  up-stairs  trom  the 
breakfast.  **  I  hope  hell  give  me  his  friendship  when  I  am  in  fhe  diair." 
"  *•  I  thittfc  they  have  the  next  room  to  ours,"  observed  Mrs.  Dundyke. 
"^I  saw  the  hdy  standing  at  the  door  there,  this  morning,  when  I  was 
pdbpihig  out,  wnndering  which  was  the  way  down  to  breakfest.  Is  it 
not  singular  they  should  be  travelling  in  this  quiet  way,  without  any 
signs  of  their  wealth  about  them  ?" 
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^<Not  at  all  abgular/'  said  the  shrewd  commooreouncilaiaii.  '^  They 
are  so  oyerdone  with  grandeur  at  home^  these  rich  merchants,  with  their 
servants,  and  state,  and  ceremony,  that  it  must  he  a  positiye  relief  to  get 
rid  of  it  altogether  for  a  time,  and  live  like  ordinary  people.  I  oan 
understand  the  feeling  very  well." 

It  was  more  than  jyirs.  Dundyke  oould;  and  thov^h,  from  that 
morning,  the  great  merchant  and  his  lady  took  pains  to  cultivate  the 
intimacy  thm  formed,  she  never  took  to  them  so  cordially  as  her  hushand. 
He,  if  one  may  use  the  old  saying  in  such  a  sense,  fell  over  head  and  ears 
in  love  with  both,  but  Mrs*  Dundyke  never  could  feel  quite  at  home  with 
them.  No  doubt  the  sense  of  her  own  inferiority  of  position  parUy 
caused  this  :  she  felt,  if  her  husband  did  not,  that  tney  were  no  society, 
even  abroad,  for  the  powerful  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle.  And,  in  her 
inmost  heart,  she  did  not  like  the  lady.  Her  attire  was  ten  times  as 
costly  and  abundant  as  Mrs.  Dundyke's,  and  she  would  wear  more 
jewellery  at  one  time  than  the  latter  had  ever  seen  in  all  her  life,  and 
that  was  of  course  as  it  should  be ;  but  Mrs.  Dundyke  was  apt  to  take 
likings  and  dislikings,  and  she  could  not  like  this  lady,  try  as  she  would. 
A  loose  expression  too,  implying  very  loose  ideas,  would  now  and  then 
slip  from  her  lips — ^such  an  expression  that,  had  Mrs.  Dundyke  heard 
from  either  of  her  two  maid-servants  at  Brighton,  she  would  have  sent  the. 
damsel  to  pack  up  her  boxes  there  and  then.  Once,  too,  she  saw  her 
with  the  most  perfect  equanimity  toss  off  three  parts  of  a  wine-gkss  of 
brandy,  but  she  reasoned  that  it  must  have  been  done  in  mistake  for 
wine. 

One  morning  she  happened  to  be  in  Mrs.  Hardcastle's  room,  which,  it 
has  been  mentioned,  adjoined  her  own,  when  the  English  waiter  entered. 

^'  My  master's  compliments,  madam,"  he  said,  '*  and  he  hopes  Mr. 
Hardcastle  has  some  news  for  him  this  morning." 

The  lady's  face  went  crimson,  the  first  time  Mrs.  Dundyke  had  seen 
any  colour  on  it,  and  she  answered,  in  a  haughty  tone,  that  Mr.  Hard- 
castle was  not  then  in — when  he  was,  the  man  could  speak  with  him. 

''For  it  is  now  a  fortnight,    madam,    since  he  has  daily  promised 

'<I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  im- 
periously, motioning  the  waiter  from  the  room.  ''  You  must  address 
yourself  to  my  huslund."  And  Mrs.  Dundyke  wondered  what  this  little 
scene  could  mean.  With  people  of  less  known  wealth  than  the  Hard- 
castles,  she  might  have  thought  it  had  reference  to  the  settlement — or 
iiou-settlement— of  the  bill,  but  that  could  not  happen  with  them. 

''  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favour,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hardcastle,  a  day  or 
two  afterwards,  walking  straight  into  the  presence  of  Mr.  Dundyke,  with 
some  papers  in  his  hand. 

The  common-councilman  jumped  up,  and  placed  a  chair  for  the  great 
man,  delighted  at  the  thought  of  bdng  aAed  to  do  kirn  a  favour. 

"  I  wrote  home  some  days  ago  for  &em  to  send  me  a  letter  of  credit 
on  the  bankers  here.  It  came  this  morning,  and  just  see  what  they  have 
done.     Look  at  the  endorsement.** 

Mr.  Hardcastle  tossed  as  he  spoke  the  letter  of  credit  to  Mr.  Dundyke. 
Now  the  common-councilman,  although  a  shrewd  man  of  business  amongst 
his  own  chests  of  tea,  knew  no  more  about  these  foreign  letters  of  creSt, 
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their  forms,  their  appearances,  or  their  encbxveraents,  dian  does  a  baby  in 
arms.  He  tamed  the  paper  about,  looked  a>t  U  sideways,  lengthways, 
and  all  ways ;  and  could  make  out  uotMng  bat  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
eheque  for  lOOf. 

<<  Don't  you  see  the  error  ?*'  exclaimed  Mr.  Hwdeastle.  ^*  They  have 
made  it  payaUe  to  my  unde,  St^hen  Hardcastle,  instead  of  to  me,  or  to 
the  firm  coUeetirely,  whidi  would  hav«  been  the  same.  My  name's  not 
Stephen,  bo  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  for  me  to  present  it.  How  the 
fools  came  to  make  sudi  an  eictraordkiary  mistake  I  cannot  tell :  some 
one  of  the  juoior  clerks  1  suppose,  in  the  pressure  of  business,  managed 
to  give  unintelligible  orders  to  the  bankers,  and  so  caused  the  error." 

*'  Dear  me !"  said  Mr.  Dundyke. 

"  Now  I  want  to  know  if  you  can  let  me  have  this  sum.  I  shall  write 
immediatdy  to  get  the  ^ng  rectified,  and  if  you  can  accommodate  me 
for  a  few  days,  until  the  needful  comes,  I  will  then  repay  you  with  many 
thanks." 

''But,  dear  me,  sir!''  exclaimed  Mr.  Dundyke, — ^'not  but  what  I 
should  be  proud  to  do  anything  £ot  you  that  I  could,  in  my  poor  way—* 
you  don't  suppose  I  have  got  a  hundred  pound  here  ?  Nor  the  half!  nor 
theqoarterofit!" 

Mr.  Hardcastle  carelessly  hummed  a  tune,  and  played  with  his  glitter* 
ing  cable  watdi-diain. 

**  I  should  not  like  to  ofier  you  what  I  have  got,  sir,"  oontinned  the 
common-oooncilmsn,  <<  but  I  am  sure  if  you  took  it  as  no  (^enoe,  aoul  it 
would  be  of  any  temporaiy  use  to  you " 

*^  Oh,  thank  you !  No,  it's  not  that,'*  interrupted  the  merchant  ^  Leas 
than  the  hundred  pounds  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble  of  borrowing. 
You  haye  nothing  like  that  sum,  you  say  ?** 

Out  came  Mr.  Dundyke' s  purse  and  pocket-book.  He  counted  over 
his  store,  and  found  that,  English  and  French  money  combined,  he  pos- 
sessed twenty-two  pounds,  eleven  shillings.  The  twenty  pounds,  notes 
and  gold,  he  pushed  towards  Mr.  Hardcastle,  the  odd  money  he  returned 
to  his  pocket.  <'  Yon  are  quite  welcome,  sir,  fi>r  a  few  days,  if  you  will 
condescend  to  make  use  of  it" 

<'  I  (eel  extremely  obliged  to  you,"  observe4  Mr.  Hardcastle,  ^*  and  am 
half  inclined  to  avail  myself  of  your  politeness.  The  fact  is,  Dundyke," 
he  continued,  confidentially,  "  my  wSe  has  been  spending  money  whole- 
sale, this  last  week — falling  in  love  with  a  lot  of  useless  jewellery,  when 
she  has  got  a  cart-load  of  it  at  home.  I  let  her  have  what  money  she 
wanted,  counting  on  my  speedy  remittances,  and,  upon  my  word,  I  am 
nearlv  drained.     I  will  vmte  you  an  acknowledgment" 

*^  (^  no,  no,  sir,  pray  don't  trouble  to  do  that,"  cried  the  confiding 
common-councilman,  "  your  word  would  be  your  bond  all  over  the  worUL 
And  Mr.  Haxdcastle  hmghed  pleasantly,  as  he  gathered  op  the  money 
and  retired. 

^I  want  five  francs,  please,"  said  Mrs.  Dundyke  to  her  husband, 
coming  in  soon  afterwards. 

"  Five  fifancs !    What  for  ?" 

*<  To  pay  our  washing  bill.  It  comes  to  four  francs  something,  so  &r 
as  I  can  make  out  their  French  figures." 

^1  don't  know  that  yon  can  have  it,  Mrs.  D." 
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"  But  why  ?**  inquired  the  lady,  meekly. 

*'  I  have  just  lent  most  of  my  spare  cash  to  Mr.  Hardcastle,  ma'am* 
He  receiyed  a  hundred  pound  this  morning  from  England,  but  there  was 
a  stupid  error  in  endorsing  the  cheque,  and  he  can't  touch  the  money  till 
it  has  been  back  home  to  be  rectified." 

The  information  set  Mrs.  Dundy ke  thinking.  She  had  just  returned 
from  a  walk,  and  it  was  in  coming  up  the  stairs  that  a  chambermidd  had 
met  her  and  giyen  her  the  washing-bill.  Not  being  accustomed  to 
French  writing  and  accounts,  she  could  not  readily  puzzle  it  out,  and,  bill 
in  hand,  had  kiocked  at  Mrs.  Hardcastle's  door,  intending  to  craye  that 
lady's  assistance.    Mr.  Hardcastle  opened  it  only  a  little  way. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Hardcastle  at  leisure,  if  you  please,  sir  ?"  she  asked. 
.  '^  No ;  she's  not  in.  I'll  send  her  to  you  when  she  comes,"  was  his 
reply,  as  he  re-closed  the  door.  And  yet  Mrs.  Dundyke  was  almost 
certain  she  saw  the  tip  of  Mrs.  Hardcastle's  gown,  as  if  she  were  sitting 
in  the  room  on  the  right,  the  door  opening  to  the  left.  And  she  also  saw 
distinctly  the  person  who  had  been  once  pointed  out  to  her  as  the  land- 
lord of  the  hotel.  He  was  standing  at  the  table,  counting  money — a 
note  or  two,  it  looked,  and  a  little  gold.  There  was  food  in  this  to 
employ  Mrs.  Dundyke's  thoughts,  now  she  knew,  or  supposed,  that  very 
money  was  her  husband's.  A  sudden  doubt  whether  all  was  right — she 
has  declared  it  many  times  since — flashed  across  her  mind.  But  it  left 
her  as  soon  as  thought :  left  her  ashamed  of  doubting  such  people  as  the 
Hardcastles,  even  for  a  moment.     She  remained  thinking,  though. 

''  I  know  these  foreign  posts  are  uncertain,"  she  obsenred,  arousing 
herself  ''  and  at  best  it  will  take,  I  suppose,  ten  days  before  Mr.  Hard- 
castle's remittance  can  reach  him  :  suppose  it  should  not  come  when  he 
expects,  or  that  there  should  be  another  mistake  in  it  ?" 

«WeU,  ma'am  r 

*'  Why — as  we  cannot  afford  to  remain  on  here  an  indefinite  period, 
wuting,  I  was  thinking  it  might  be  better  for  you  to  write  home  for 
more  money  yourself,  and  make  certain." 

''  Just  leaye  me  to  manage  my  own  business,  ma'am,  will  you :  I  am 
capable,  I  hope,"  was  the  common-councilman's  unofracious  answer. 
Nevertheless,  he  adopted  .his  wife's  suggestion,  though  not  until  some 
days  had  elapsed. 

n. 

Mb.  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle  continued  all  grace  and  smiles,  pressing  their 
champagne  upon  Mr.  Dundyke  and  his  wife  at  dinner,  and  hiring  car- 
riages, in  which  all  the  four  droye  out  together.  The  common-council- 
man was  n^idly  overcoming  his  repugnance  to  a  table-d'h6te,  but  the 
sumptuous  one  served  in  the  hotel  was  very  difierent  from  those  he  had 
been  frightened  with  on  his  Journey,  and  in  the  second  week  of  his  stay 
his  wife  had  to  let  out  all  his  wiustcoats.  The  little  excursions  in  the 
country  he  cared  less  for,  but  he  did  not  disapprove  of  them,  as  they  were 
taken  at  Mr.  Hardcastle's  cost.  The  lovely  country  about  Geneva  was 
driven  over  again  and  again :  Femey,  Coppet,  the  houses  of  Madame  de 
Stael  and  Voltaire,  all  were  visited,  not  much,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  the 
edification  of  the  common- councilman.  Thus  three  weeks^  from  the  time 
of  their  first  arrival,  passed  rapidly  away,  and  Mr.  Dundyke  and  his  wife 
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felt  they  could  not  afford  to  linger  longer  in  Genera.  They  now  only 
waited  for  the  refMtyment  of  the  20/.  from  Mr.  Hardcastle,  and,  strange 
to  say,  that  gendeman's  money  did  not  arrive  :  he  could  not  account  &r 
it,  and  gave  vent  to  a  few  lordly  oaths  each  morning  that  the  post  came 
in  and  brought  him  no  advice  dT  it 

^'  111  tell  you  what  it  is !"  he  suddenly  observed  one  morning — "  III 
lay  a  thousand  to  a  shilling  they  have  misunderstood  my  instructions^ 
and  have  sent  the  money  on  to  Genoa,  whither  we  are  bound  after  leaving 
here!" 

*'  What  a  disaster  r  uttered  Mr.  Dundyke.  ^' Will  the  money  be 
lost,  sir?" 

**  No  fear  of  that :  nobody  can  touch  it  but  myself.  But  look  at  the 
inconvenience  it  is  causing,  keeping  me  here !    And  you  also !" 

«  I  cannot  remain  longer,"  said  Mr.  Dundyke ;  "  my  time  is  up,  and 
I  may  not  exceed  it.  You  can  give  me  an  order  to  receive  the  20/.  in 
London,  sir :  it  will  be  all  the  same." 

**  But,  my  good  fellow,  how  will  you  provide  for  the  expenses  of  your 
joum^  to  London  ?" 

« I  hare  managed  that,  sir,"  said  the  common-councilman.  **  I  wrote 
home  for  a  thirty-pound  note.** 

**  And  is  it  come  ?"  asked  Mr.  Haxdcastle,  turning  his  eye  full  upon 
the  common-councilman,  with  the  startling  rapidity  of  a  flash  of  lightning. 
Mrs.  Dundyke  noticed,  with  astonishment,  the  look  and  the  eager  gesture: 
neither  will  ever  fade  from  her  recollection. 

*<  The  last  half  came  this  morning,"  added  the  common-councilman. 
'<  I  have  got  'em  both  safe  here,"  touching  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat. 
*^  They  were  them  letters  you  saw  me  receive." 

On  rising  from  break&st,  Mr.  Dundyke  strolled  out  of  the  hotel,  down 
to  the  bor£rs  of  the  lake.  The  day  was  fearfully  hot,  and  he  began  to 
think  a  row  on  it  might  be  pleasant.  A  boat  and  two  men  were  at  hand, 
waiting  to  be  hired,  and  he  proceeded  to  haggle  about  the  price,  for  one 
of  the  boatmen  spoke  Englisn. 

*^  I  have  spent  a  deal  of  money  since  I  have  been  here,  one  way  or 
another,"  he  solilomiised,  '*  and  the  bill  I  expect  will  be  awful.  But  it 
won't  be  much  addition,  this  row — as  good  be  hung  for  a  sheep  as  a 
lamb — ^80  here  goes." 

He  stepped  into  the  boat,  anticipating  an  hour's  enjoyment  You  saw 
him  in  it,  reader,  at  the  commencement  of  this  history,  and  you  remem- 
ber bow  hot  he  found  it ;  so  now  we  have  got  round  again  to  the  starting- 
point  The  two  ladies  looking  after  him  from  Bousseau's  Island,  were 
his  wife  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle.  They  were  soon  joined  by  the  husband 
of  the  latter. 

'<What  are  you  looking  at?  Why,  who's  that  in  a  boat  there? 
Surely  not  Dunayke  I     Give  me  the  glass." 

*^  Yes  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Dundyke. 

**  Where  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  he  off  to,  this  melting  day  ?  To 
drown  himself?" 

The  ladies  laughed* 

**  Ah !  I  see ;  ne  can't  stand  it  The  men  are  bearing  off  to  the  side : 
going  to  land  him,  then.    They  had  better  put  back." 

Mrs.  Dundyke  sat  down  underneath  the  poplar  trees,  spreading  a 
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laige  umbrella  orer  ker  head,  and  took  out  her  woric.  Mtc»  Hardcastle 
was  tterer  seen  to  do  any,  but  she  seated  herselt'  under  shade  o€  the 
umbrella,  and  the  gwaileman,  leaWag'  diem  to  themseWes,  walked  back 
again  over  the  suspension  bridge. 

Poor  Mr.  Dundyke  bad  ^'  stood  it"  as  long  as  he  oould,  but  he  began 
to  fear  the  effects  of  tlie  intense  heat,  blamng  down  fidl  upon  his  head, 
and  had  suddenly  tM  the  men  to  row  him  to  the  shore.  They  looked 
out  for  a  shady  hinding-plaoe,  and  did  so. 

"  Ah !  this  is  pleasant !"  he  exclaimed,  throwing  himself  at  full  length 
on  the  giBSS^  and  tearing  off  his  coat  and  hat,  while  the  two  poor  men 
who  had  rowed  htm  thither,  laid  on  their  oars  and  rested.  "  It's  quite 
heaven,  this  is,  after  that  horrid,  burning  lake." 

*^  How  thirsty  it  has  made  me  V  resumed  his  soliloquy,  after  a  pause  ; 
<<  I  could  drink  the  lake  dry.  What  a  kizury  some  iced  wine  wmild  be 
now  I  and  ice  is  so  cheap  and  plentiful  up  at  the  hotel  yonder  I  Suppose 
I  send  back  the  boat  for  Mr.  Hardcastle  and  the  two  women  and  tell 
'em  it's  paradise  sitting  here,  in  comparison  with  the  hot  hotel,  and  drop 
in  a  hint  about  the  iced  wine  ?  He  will  be  sure  to  take  it,  and  glad  oMf 
the  excuse.  The  women  would  find  it  rather  of  the  ratheraet  w  heat, 
coming  across  the  lake,  but  pleasant  and  refreshing  when  they  get  here. 
'Taint  hr,  and  their  complexions  are  not  of  the  spoiling  sort :  Mrs.  D.'s 
ain't  of  no  partaeular  colour  at  all,  except  red,  and  t'otfawr's  is  Kka  chalk. 
Oh,  let  'em  risk  it" 

Taking  out  his  silver  pencil-case  (as  the  men  deposed  to,  afterwarde), 
he  tore  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book,  and  scribbled  a  few  lines  on  it, 
fi^ng  mid  directing  it  to  ■■  Hardcastle,  Esqmre :  and  it  had  never 
struck  Mr.  Dundyke  till  that  moment  that  he  was  ignorant  of  -^-—  Hard- 
castle, Esquire's,  Christian  name.  The  men  received  the  note  and  their 
orders,  and  prepared  to  push  off. 

**  We  are  to  com  bac^,  when  we  have  giv  dis,  tout  de  suite?"  asked 
the  one — ^  oora  back  for  de  jootilmans  ?" 

*^  Come  back  ?  of  course  you  are  to  come  back,"  responded  the  common- 
ooundlman,  '^  how  am  I  to  get  home,  else  ?  But  you  n<t  to  bring  two 
ladies  and  a  gentleman,  and  some  ice  and  some  wine;  and  to  look  sharp 
about  it.     Take  care  the  bottles  don't  get  broke  in  the  boat." 

So  the  men  rowed  away,  leaving  Mr.  Dundyke  lying  there.  Reader! 
he  was  never  more  seen  by  his  wife  again :  never  more  seen,  alive  or 
dead,  so  &r  as  could  with  certainty  be  aseertaiiMd,  by  any  one  in  thaa 
wockL 

The  boatanen,  asaking  good  speed,  conveyed  the  penctlled  note  to  the 
Hotel  des  Bergues,  but  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Haideastle  were  in.  Thta 
caused  a  delay  of  nearly  two  hours,  when  one  of  the  waiters  bethought 
him  of  k>olang  in  Rousseau's  Island.  There  he  feund  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle, and  eave  her  the  note. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?"  she  asked,  tossing  it  to  Mis.  Dundyke.  *^  Shall 
we  go?" 

«  But  Where's  Mr.  Hardcastle  ?" 

''  Who's  to  know  ?  He  may  be  gone  round  to  meet  your  hu^nd : 
he  saw  tiie  probable  spot  the  l>oat  was  making  for.  Oh,  let  us  go !  per- 
haps they  are  waiting  for  us.  Waiter,"  continued  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
imperiously,  *'  let  some  wine  be  placed  in  the  boat,  and  plenty  «f  ioa." 
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Tbe  tmo>  ladaoEr,  osder  cower  of  the  mmbiella^  and  a  parasol  eaeh  be- 
nlmBf  wcra  romei  aeross  tha  hot  lake^  and  landed  ea  the  spot  where  the 
men  bad  left  Mr.  Dundyke.  Bat  ao  tiace  of  that  geotleinaQ  oouU  wm 
be  seen,  and  they  sat  dawn  in  the  shade  to  oool  thor  heated  faoesi  gkd 
of  a  leipifta.  Mn^  DandyJee  said  afterwards,  thai  a  strange  fbeliag  stofe 
over  her  as  Ao  sat  then;  an  oaerpeweriag  dread  she  knew  not  of  what; 
a  siekaMng  sensation  of  awe  and  terror.  She  took  oat  her  work,  hot  her 
fingers  tmaUed  so  she  had  to  put  k  %tp  a^n,  and,  with- every  memento 
the  MUng,  whatever  it  aiight  be,  grew  stronger. 

Now,  can  aasy  oMtaphyekaaa  ae^o«M^  for  these  moments  of  saperstittous 
dzead  ?  lastaaces,  and  many  of  theniy  are  known  where  the  nsnlts  have 
given  to  them  a  terrible  ngoifieation.  Mrs.  Dondyke  said  then,  says 
staD^  that  the  simple  ftet  of  not  finding  her  hnsband  en  the  landings 
place  gave  her  no  fear,  no  oencem  whatever :  she  did  not  give  a  seeond 
thought  to  it,  faaeying  he  had  strolled  away  in  seasdi  of  any  peiats  of 
intBRflt  or  cariomty:  and  before  she  had  the  slightest  anxiety  about  his 
non-appearance,  before  she  at  all  eared  to  see  him  back  ('^  for  truth  was,'' 
ske  ofioa  says,  '^  I  was  thinkii^  only  aboot  the  dreadful  heat  I  was  in, 
and  how  I  conld  get  myself  0001"))  this  sickeniDg,  undefined  fear  came 
czeepiag  over  her* 

So  she  sat  on,  and  Mr.  Dandyke  did  not  come.  Then  arose  the 
thonght,  and  at  first  it  was  bat  a  diougfat,  not  a  fear,  tohere  was  her 
husluLnd — ^would  he  ever  come?  and  they  continued  still  to  sit  on,  and 
he  never  eame. 

They  shouted  his  name  in  various  directions,  and  one  of  the  boatmen 
went  away  to  explore,  Mrs.  Dundyke  following  him.  They  came  back 
unsuccessful,  she  pale,  agitated,  and  trembling. 

^Why,  you  don't  mean  to  my  you  are  alarmed  T  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Hardeastle,  looking  at  her  in  surprise. 

''  No,  no,  ma'am,  not  alarmed" — for  she  felt  an  unconqueraUe  relue- 
tanee  to  confes  to  hais  she  could  not  define.  *^  I  certainly  do  think  it 
strange  he  should  go  away  for  so  long,  leaving  us  here  like  this,  after 
sending  for  us.  There's — ^there's  no  danger,  I  6uppose*-4hat  he — that 
aay  one,  I  mean,  could  £kll  iato  the  water  finom  ibis  spot  ?" 

There  certably  was  no  danger  of  that,  and  the  boatmen  could  not  help 
laughing  at  the  notion,  for  the  bank  and  die  water  were  at  that  place 
nearly  level.  ''  A  man  might  walk  in  if  he  felt  so  iodined,"  observed 
Mm.  Hardeastle^  jokingly,  **  but  he  coidd  searoely  enter  it  in  any  other 
way.     And  your  husband  is  not  one  to  cut  short  his  life  wilfully." 

Not  he,  indeed ;  none  less  likely  to  make  his  own  quietus  tlmn  plain, 
practical  David  Dundyke,  wi&  his  future  aspirations  and  his  harmiees 
ambitiiMi.  His  wife  knew  that  the  Lord  Mayor's  chair,  which  shone  in 
hb  distant  vista,  would  alone  have  kept  him  from  plunging  headforemost 
into  the  best  stream  that  ever  ran. 

^  He  became  tired  of  waitmg  here,  that's  all,"  said  Mrs.  Hardeastle. 
^  Two  or  three  hoars'  solitude  in  this  spot  would  tire  out  the  patience  of 
Job.  And  he  naturally  thonght  the  boatmen  had  misunderstood  him, 
and  were  not  coming  back." 

'^  Then  where  is  he  ?*'  cried  Mrs.  Dandyke — "  what  has  he  done  witb 
Umseif?" 

^  He  has  gone  back  by  land,  of  course — as  any  one  else  would  do." 
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''  But  he  does  oot  know  his  way  back,  ma'am/'  urged  Mrs.  Dundyke. 

''  Know  it !  He  has  only  to  keep  the  lake  on  the  right,  and  follow 
his  nose.     He  would  soon  be  in  Geneva.'' 

It  was  the  most  probable  solution  of  the  mystery ;  indeed,  a  veiy 
probable  one ;  and  the  ladies  got  into  the  boat  and  were  rowed  back. 

It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  when  they  reached  the  hotel.  Mr.  Dundyke 
had  not  returned.  "  But  that's  nothing,"  reasoned  Mrs.  Hardcastle  to 
her  friend  ;  *^  the  day  is  so  hot,  he  would  take  his  time  walking.  My 
husband  has  not  been  in  either,  it  seems  :  they  are  sure  to  be  together." 

Mrs.  Dundyke  went  up-stairs  and  into  her  room,  the  nameless  agony 
of  some  undefined  dread  weighing  down  her  spirits.  She  could  not  rest, 
and  stood  peeping  out  at  the  door,  thinking  to  see  her  husband  come  up 
the  long  corridor.  While  thus  looking,  there  came,  creeping  up  the 
stairs,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  stealing  along,  as  it  seemed  to  Mrs.  Dundyke,  to 
shun  observation,  his  boots  white,  as  if  he  had  walked  much  in  the  dusty 
roads,  his  face  scratched,  and  one  of  his  fingers  sprained  (as  she  learnt 
afterwards)  and  bound  up  with  a  handkerchief. 

"  Oh,  sir !"  she  cried,  darting  forward  in  high  excitement,  ^*  where  is 
he  ?  where  is  Mr.  Dundyke  ?     What  has  happened  to  him  ?" 

Mr.  Hardcastle  stood  for  a  moment  transfixed,  and,  unless  Mrs. 
Dundyke  was  strangely  mistaken,  his  features  turned  as  white  as  ashes. 
She  associated  no  suspicion  with  that  pallor  thenj  she  but  thought  of  her 
own  ill-manners  in  accosting  him  so  abruptly. 

*<  What  of  your  husband  ?"  he  asked,  rallying  himself.  *<  Z  don't  know 
anything  of  him." 

Mrs.  Dundyke  explained.  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  hearing  their  voices,  came 
out  of  her  room  and  helped  her. 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  he  exclaimed :  ''  oh,  he  will  soon  be  back.  If  he  is  not 
in  in  time  for  dinner,  Mrs.  Dundyke,  you  can  go  down  with  us.  Don't 
alarm  yourself." 

'<  But  have  you  not  seen  him  ? — ^not  been  with  him  ?"  urged  poor  Mrs. 
Dundyke. 

*'  I  have  never  seen  him  since  breakfast." 

'^  We  thought  you  might  have  walked  round  by  the  shore  to  join  him, 
as  you  saw  this  morning  where  the  boat  was  making  for,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Hardcastle. 

He  turned  savagely  upon  her,  his  eyes  glaring  like  a  tiger.  "  No, 
madam,"  he  said,  with  concentrated  passion,  '^  none  save  a  fool  would 
undertake  such  a  walk  to-day.  I  have  been  in  the  town,  executing 
various  commissions,"  he  added,  changing  his  tone,  and  addressing  Mrs. 
Dundyke,  '*  and  a  pretty  accident  I  had  nearly  met  with :  in  avoiding  a 
restive  horse  on  the  dusty  quays,  I  slipped  down,  with  my  &oe  on  some 
flint  stones." 

Mrs.  Dundyke  would  not  go  down  to  dinner,  but  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
fetehed  her  into  her  own  room  to  tea  afterwards,  and  they  were  both  very 
kind  to  her,  buoying  up  her  spirits,  and  laughing  at  her  fears.  Her 
husband  had  only  lost  his  way,  they  urged,  and  would  be  home  hat 
enough  by  morning — a  rare  joke  they  would  have  with  him  about  running 
away,  when  he  did  come. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  Mrs.  Dundyke  wished  them  goodnight 
and  retired  to  her  chamber,  feeling  like  one  more  dead  than  alive.     It  is 
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probable  that  few,  if  any,  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  her  sensations, 
and  always  in  vain,  since,  has  she  attempted  to  describe  them.  It  was 
not  the  actual  absence  of  her  husband  that  seemed  to  affect  her,  but  that 
horrible,  mysterious  dread,  which  had  come  over  her  without  cause  or 
warning,  and  still  clung  to  her.  She  knew  now,  ahefelt,  that  it  had 
reference  to  him ;  she  felt  a  conviction,  deep  and  certain,  that  some  un- 
toward fate  had  overtaken  him.  Can  tne  reader  understand  this? 
Perhaps  not ;  but  it  is  truth.  Mrs.  Dundyke  stood  at  the  open  window 
of  her  room,  leaning  far  out,  and  looking  down  into  the  street,  hoping — 
stay,  not  so  much  hoping  as  wishing — ^to  see  him  come  round  the  comer, 
footsore  and  travel- worn,  having  lost  his  way  and  found  it  again.  He 
had  never  been  to  her  a  fond,  loving  partner ;  still  he  was  her  husband ; 
was  associated  with  her  every-day  hopes  and  pleasures,  with  the  past  and 
with  the  future,  and  in  that  dread  hour  of  suspense  and  agony,  she  would 
have  g^ven  up^her  own  life  to  see  him  return.  She  began  wondering 
whether  any  one  was  still  up,  to  let  him  in — if  he  did  come ;  if  not,  she 
would  steal  down  stairs  herself,  and  work  at  the  door-fastenings  till  she 
undid  them.  While  thus  thinking,  she  became  aware  that  strange  sounds 
were  proceeding  from  the  next  room,  though  not  at  6rst  had  she  paid  at- 
tention to  them,  and  drawing  back  and  closing  the  window,  she  found  that 
a  fearful  quarrel  was  taking  place  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Its 
substance  she  could  not  hear,  and  did  not  vrish  to  hear,  but  wild  sobs  and 
wailing^s,  as  if  caused  by  deep  grief,  mingled  with  bursts  of  reproach, 
seemed  to  come  from  the  lady,  and  were  met  by  fury  and  oaths  from  him. 
Mrs.  Dundyke  twice  heard  her  husband's  name  mentioned  (or  her  own, 
'*  Dundyke''),  and  one  sentence  of  Mr.  Hardcastle's  came  quite  distmctly 
upon  her  ear.  It  appeared  to  be  uttered  in  reply  to  some  threat  or  re- 
monstrance of  Mrs.  Hardcastle's,  and  was  to  the  effect  that  she  might 
leave  him  as  soon  as  she  liked,  and  welcome,  might  start  off  then,  in  the 
midnight  hour,  for  that  no  lawful  tie  bound  her  to  him.  After  a  while 
the  quarrel  appeared  to  subside,  silence  supervened,  and  Mrs.  Dundyke 
watched  through  the  livelong  night. 

The  momine  brought  its  events  with  it.  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  between 
whom  and  her  husband  there  now  appeared  to  be  perfect  peace,  came  to 
Mrs.  Dundyke's  room,  and  said  they  had  received  letters  which  would 
oblige  them  to  leave  that  day  on  their  route  to  Genoa.  The  money  they 
had  waited  for  was  forwarded  to  that  city,  as  they  had  suspected — ^how 
the  mistake  came  to  be  made  Mr.  Hardcastle  could  not  comprehend  yet 
— and  some  relatives  of  theirs  were  posting  on,  expecting  to  meet  them 
there. 

'<  But — but,"  shivered  poor  Mrs.  Dundyke,  ''  will  Mr.  Hardcastle  leave 
me  in  this  dreadful  suspense? — will  he  not  stay  and  endeavour  to  find  out 
what  has  become  of  my  husband?  I  know  I  have  no  claim  on  his 
kindness,  ma'am,  and  that  the  attentions  you  have  already  shown  us 
were  more  than  we  could  expect ;  but  think  of  my  position  I  Alone  in 
this  strange  place — ^in  debt  to  the  hotel — ^without  money  in  my  pocket — 
not  speaking  the  language — without  a  single  fnend  near  me !  What  am 
I  to  do?" 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  we  should  have  left  this  morning,"  said  Mrs. 
Hardcastle,  "  but  my  husband  says  he  will  remain  with  you  till  the  even- 
ing, ill  as  he  can  afford  the  delay.  Mr.  Dundyke  must  appear  by  that 
time ;  safe  and  well  we  hope ;  never  fear!" 
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Itt  the  QOUEM  of  the  jaanim^^  Mr.  Hardcaatie  vent  with  the  two  boat- 
men to  the  place  whero  they  had  landed  Mr.  Daadjirke  on  the  previoua. 
day,  aad  a  gentleiiMUi  naoied  by  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  aoeompanied 
them.  Bat  not  the  shghtesti  traoe  of  hixa  oould  be  foand,  though  aome 
hotixs  were  spent  ia  exploring;  la  the  eveaing,  by  the  six  o'clock 
diligence^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  JEkxdcaatle  left  Cveneva,  the  former  handing  to 
Mrs.  Dondyke  an  order  upon  the  house  in  London,  Hardcastle  and  Co., 
for  the  20/.  he  had  bonowed  of  her  husband.  He  regretted,  he  eaid,  his 
inabiltty  to  forntsh  her,  then,  with  waty  fvnds  she  might  requiie,  but  he 
had  buely  sufficient  to  carry  hiniseif  and  wife  to  Genoa.  If  Mn. 
Dandyke  ^iproTed,  he  would  with  the  greatest  pleasure  forward  from  that 
city  any  sum  she  choee  to  name,  ior  being  known  there^  his  cisdit  was 
unlimited.  Mrs.  Dandyke  deehaed  hb  o^,  with  thanks :  die  reflected 
that  if  her  huaband  retimed,  he  would  have  hia  nioney  with  him,  aad  in 
the  event  of  his  mysterious  absence  being  prolonged,  she^night  as  well 
write  home  lor  money  as  borrow  it  from  Mr.  Hardcastle  at  Genoa.  Ska 
wondered,  but  did  not  presume  to  ask,  how  he  had  precared  frmds  fior 
his  own  journey,  and  to  diacfaaige  his  hotel  bill,  whieh  he  paid  befeae 
starting. 

The  days  went  on,  and  no  tidings  could  be  heard  of  Mr.  Dnndyke : 
no  tidings  ever  were  heard  of  him.  Through  the  exertions  of  an  English 
dengyman,  who  amved  at  the  hotel  the  day  after  the  Hardcastles  left^ 
and  hearing  of  the  matter,  became  interested  in  it,  ali  meana  were  em- 
ployed to  discover  aome  toces  of  him,  but  without  efiect  A  Swiss 
peasant,  or  very  small  frraaer,  a  man  of  known  good  character,  and  on 
whose  word  vriumoe  might  be  placed,  came  fiirward  and  stated  that  on 
the  day  in  question  he  had  seen  two  gentlemen,  whom  he  took  to  be 
English,  by  their  oonv^sation,  walking  amicably  together  away  from  the 
lake,  and  about  a  ouie  distant  from  the  spot  of  Mr.  Dundyke's  landing. 
The  description  he  gave  of  these,  tallied  with  the  persons  of  the  missing 
man  aad  Mr.  HardoMtle.  The  stouter  of  the  two,  he  said,  who  wore  a 
straw  hat  and  a  narrow  green  ribbon  tied  round  it,  carried  a  yellow  silk 
handkerchief^  and  occasionally  wiped  his  foee,  whieh  looked  very  red  and 
hot.  The  other,  a  tall,  dark  man,  had  a  cane  in  his  hand  wiui  a  silver 
top,  lookiag  like  a  dog's  head,  which  cane  he  several  tames,  as  he  walked, 
whiried  rowid  and  romsd,  af^  the  manner  of  a  child's  rattle.  All  thia 
agreed  exactly.  Mr.  Dondyke's  hat  was  straw,  its  ribbon  green  and 
narrow,  and  the  handkerchief,  whidi  Mrs.  Duadyke  had  handed  him, 
dean,  that  morning,  was  yellow,  with  white  spots.  And  again,  dbat 
action  of  whirling  his  cane  round  in  the  ur,  was  a  frequent  habit  of  Mr. 
Hardcastle's.  The  country  was  sooored  in  the  part  where  this  peasant 
had  seen  them,  and  also  in  the  direction  that  they  appeared  to  be  going, 
bat  nodiing  was  cUseavered.  Mr.  Wheeler,  the  dereymaa  who  had  taken 
the  matter  in  hand,  reminded  Mrs.  Dundyke  that  there  were  more  yellow 
silk  handkerduefs  in  the  world  thaa  one,  that  atraw  hata  and  gaeea 
ribbons  were  common  enough  about  Geneva,  aad  that  many  a  geatle* 
man,  even  of  those  staying  at  the  hotd,  carried  a  silver-headed  cane,  and 
might  twirl  it  round  as  he  walked,  so  that  these  might  not  have  been  the 
parties.  Mrs.  Dundyke  acquieaeed.  ^*  And  besides,"  she  <^»erved,  un- 
suspicioudy,  ''  what  motive  could  Mr.  Hardcastle  have  had  in  denying 
that  he  had  seen  him  since  breakfast,  if  he  had  indeed  been  with  him  ?" 

The  two  halves  of  the  301.  note  forwarded  to  Mr.  Dnndyke  had  beea 
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of  eoane  lost  ir ith  hin,  but  iti  nnmber  wai  obtained  from  Bagknd,  and 
the  note  traoed.  It  bad  been  changed  in  Geneva,  on  the  day  after  Mr. 
Dnndyke'fl  diaa^pearanee.  The  nioney-«baager  could  not  rsooUect  who 
donged  it,  except  that  it  was  mn  Englithniaa;  he  iktmghi^  a  tail  man : 
bat  so  many  English  gentlemen  came  in  to  change  raonej,  be  observed, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  reeoUect  them  all  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

It  was  Mr.  Wheeler  who  ascertained  thcae  particniars.  He  came  into 
his  daughter's  room,  which  was  the  one  formerly  occupied  by  the  Hard- 
eastles^  tfaaaking  how  he  should  bieak  this  additional  news  to  Mrs. 
Dnndyke,  who  wns  sitting  there.  Befaae  he  oodd  speak,  his  daughter 
accosted  hkn. 

^Dear  fiither,"  she  said,  "  I  wish  you  would  assist  me  to  moire  these 
dimwsn  a  little,  dwy  am  heavy.     My  needle-ease  baa  Men  behind." 

The  dei^gnmiaa  advanced,  and  the  chest  of  drawers  was  drawn  from  the 
walL  A  crnnk^  as  of  something  fidling,  was  heard,  and  a  silver  pencil- 
ease  Tolled  firom  underneath,  towards  the  feet  of  lAn.  Dnndyke.  Miss 
Wheeler  saw  her  needle-case  close  to  the  wall,  and  picked  it  up  from  the 
apwwnwhtsd  dust  gathered  there,  but  she  dropped  it  again  in  terror,  for 
a  startling  scream  came  from  Mrs.  Dnndyke. 

'*  It  is  my  husband's  pencil-case!"  she  exclaimed,  wnaging  her  hands, 
'*  it  is  my  husband's  pencil-case !" 

^  Dear,  dear  madam,"  interposed  the  clergyman,  ^  da  not  let  the  sight 
of  it  agitate  you  thus !" 

'^  You  do  not  understand,"  she  rmterated;  ^  he  had  it  with  him  on  that 
fatal  morning.     If  this  has  returned  here,  why  not  he  ?" 

'<Howdoyonkaowhehadit?"  askedMr.  Wbeeler.  "Hemayhave 
left  it  in  the  hotel." 

<*  No,  no !"  she  emnestiy  exclaimed.  ^  The  ytry  moment  before  he 
leflt,  I  saw  him  make  a  note  with  it  in  his  memoranmnn-bodc,  asid  I  saw 
him  return  both  to  hu  pocket,  the  book  and  the  pencil.  How  could  he 
have  written  the  letter  after  the  men  landed  him,  telling  us  to  join  him 
tfaere^  wkhoot  it? — he  never  carried  but  this." 

The  detgyman  looked  pusxled. 

**  He  took  the  pencil  with  him  that  day,  believe  me,  sur,"  she  continued, 
impressively,  ^and  the  note  was  written  with  it:  the  men  said  so.  What 
has  brong^t  it  back  here ?— liere,  in  Mr.  Haideastle's  room?— Oh,  sir!" 
she  broke  abruptly  off,  shuddering,  and  seizing  the  good  dergyman'a 
hands  in  excitement,  ''  the  scales  seem  to  frll  frcum  my  eyes  1  But  it  is  a 
horrible  thenghtr 

''  What  mean  yon  ?"  said  Mr.  Wheeler. 

'^  It  is  a  honiUe  fear — horrible — ^horrible!  God  forgive  me  if  it  bean 
unjust  one.     ConUL  he  have  been  mmrdered  by  Mr.  Uardeaaile  T* 

**  Good  Heavens!"  cried  the  clogyman,  gieatly  shocked,  <^  do  not  let 
yotir  imagination  run  away  with  you  in  this  way,  my  poor  lady  I    A 

Siitleman  in  Mr.  Hardeastle's  position  of  life— and  Mi,  Dundyke's 
end  I  It  is  quite  unnatoial  to  admit  such  thoughts." 
*^  Mr.  Hardcastle's  position  I  ijr  it  his  position  p  Is  he  indeed  Mr. 
Hardcastle  ?*  she  murmured.  '^  A  thousand  doubts  and  suspicions  rush 
upon  me  now.  I  never  thought  the  lady  was  quite  what  she  ought  to 
be.  Oh,  sir,  if  this  dread  uncertainty  tfaiat  ensuoods  my  husband's  fate 
should  not  be  cleared  up,  these  doubts  will  never  au>re  be  set  at  rest." 
They  never  were  set  at  rest ;  they  never  will  be.     The  dergyman^ 
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after  weig^hing  well  all  that  he  heard  firom  her  of  the  Hardcaatles 
since  their  first  meeting,  allowed  that  there  were  strong  grounds  for  sus- 
picion. The  travelling  ineog.y  as  Mr.  Dundy  ke  called  it — ^the  scene  with 
the  waiter,  which  she  knew  now  had  reference  to  their  unpaid  hill — the 
discharginc^  that  hill  with  her  husband's  money,  and  the  repeated  ex- 
cuses for  its  non-repayment — ^the  wild  impulsive  glance  shot  on  her 
husband  by  Mr.  Hardcastle,  upon  hearing  taat  he  had  received  the  30/. 
note — the  long  absence  of  Mr.  Hardcastle  on  the  day  of  the  disappear- 
ance, and  his  sneaking  up-stairs,  hurt  and  scratched,  warm  and  dusty,  as 
if  he  had  walked  far,  and  his  changing  colour  when  she  asked  after  her 
husband — the  description  given  by  the  peasant  of  the  two  gentlemen  he 
had  seen  walking  together — the  savage  look  Mr.  Hardcastle  turned  upon 
his  wife  when  she  suggested  that  he  might  have  been  with  Mr.  Dnndyke 
— the  stranee  quarrel  she  had  heard  that  night  between  them,  in  which 
her  husband's  name  was  more  than  once  mentioned — ^tfae  changing  of 
the  30/.  note,  known  to  have  been  in  the  pocket  of  Mr.  Dundyke — their 
sudden  departure,  and  the  payment  of  the  hotel  bill,  when  it  was  suspected 
that  previously  th^  were  not  in  funds  to  do  either — and  now  the  finding 
the  pencil  in  Mr.  Hardcastle's  room  !  Grave,  grave  causes  for  suspicion ! 
The  deigyroan  admitted  so :  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  but  suspi- 
cion; all  might  be  answered  satisfactorily,  and  who  was  to  run  after  Mr. 
Hardcastle  and  accuse  him  ? 

The  reader  must  draw  his  own  deductions.  Nothing  was  proved, 
nothing  more  ever  heard  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle.  It  is  possible 
the  man  was  innocent,  but  it  is  probable  he  was  guilty.  It  is  a  prolific 
theme  for  discussion,  ay,  and  often  is  discussed,  by  those  who  knew  the 
common-councilman . 

Mrs.  Dundyke  returned  to  England  when  all  hope  had  left  her.  The 
order  she  carried  with  her  for  20/.,  drawn  on  the  house  of  Hardcastle 
and  Co.,  was  dishonoured :  that  firm  disclaiming  all  knowledge  of  the 
drawer,  and  when  she  said  it  was  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Hardcastle,  senior, 
they  begged  to  refer  her  personally  to  that  gentleman.  She  went  up  to  see 
him  at  Kensington,  and  the  old  gentleman  received  her  very  courteously. 
He  had  a  nephew,  he  stated,  who  made  his  home  on  the  Continent,  a 
thankless  scapegrace,  who  had  caused  him  a  world  of  trouble.  ^<  Bat 
this  is  not  his  handwriting,  madam,"  he  observed,  putting  on  his  spec- 
tacles to  look  at  the  paper. 

^<  I  saw  him  write  it,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Dundyke. 

^^  Madam,  it  is  no  more  like  his  writing  than  it  is  like  yours  or  mine. 
And-^^what  is  this  signature,  ^B,  Hardcastle'  ?  My  nephew's  name  is 
Thomas.  Besides,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  reflectingly,  '^  he 
could  not  have  been  at  Geneva  at  the  date  of  this  order.  I  had  a  letter 
from  him  about  the  period,  written  from  Brussels.  Stay,  I  will 
fetch  it." 

Mr.  Hardcastle  produced  the  letter.  Singular  to  relate,  it  bore  the 
veiy  same  date,  the  10th  of  August,  the  post  marks  u^reeing  with  it.  It 
is  impossible,  madam,  you  see :  I  will  swear  that  uas  is  my  nephew's 
handwriting.  You  may  read  the  letter  :St  is  about  £unily  afiairs,  but  no 
matter.    You  must  have  been  imposed  upon." 

"  Have  you  two  nephews,  sir  ?" 

"  I  never  had  but  this  one  in  my  life,  ma'am :  and  I  have  found  him 
one  too  many." 
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'<  His  wife  is  a  fine  womaD,  pale,  with  handsome  features,'*  persisted 
Mrs.  Dundyke.  Not  that  she  aisbelieved  that  yenerable  old  maD,  but  it 
all  seemed  such  a  mystery. 

"  His  wife  I  my  nephew  has  no  wife  :  I  don't  know  who'd  marry  him. 
I  tell  you,  ma'am,  you  have  been  taken  in  by  some  swindler  who  must 
have  assumed  his  name :  though  egad  !  my  nephew's  little  better  than  a 
swindler  himself,  for  he  gets  into  debt  with  everybody  who  will  let 

Mrs.  Dundyke  sat  silent  a  few  moments,  and  she  then  told  her  tale 
— ^told  everything  that  had  occurred  in  connexion  with  her  husband's 
mysterious  fate.  But  when  she  came  to  hint  her  suspicions  of  Mr. 
Hardcastle's  having  been  his  destroyer,  the  old  gentleman  was  visibly 
shocked  and  agitated. 

**  Good  God !"  he  uttered,  '^  no !  Spendthrift  as  he  is,  he  is  not 
capable  of  that  awful  crime.  How  do  you  suppose  your  husband  lost  his 
life  ?    In  a  struggle  ?     Did  they  quarrel  ?" 

^  I  know  nothing,"  wailed  Mrs.  Dundyke.  ^' A  quarrel  and  struggle 
it  may  have  been.     Mr.  Hardcastle  was  a  powerful  man." 

^*  A  what  ?     A  powerful  man,  did  you  say,  this  Mr.  Hardcastle  P" 

''Very  powerful,  sir ;  tall  and  strong.  Standing  six  foot  high,  and  as 
dark  as  a  gipsy." 

"Thank  Heaven  for  that  relief!"  murmured  Mr.  Hardcastle.  *'My 
nephew  is  one  of  the  smallest  men  you  ever  saw,  ma'am,  short  and  slight, 
with  fair  curls :  in  hct,  an  effeminate  dandy.  There's  his  picture,"  added 
the  old  gentleman,  throwing  open  the  door  of  an  inner  room,  "  and  when 
he  next  comes  to  England,  and  he  is  threatening  it  now,  you  shall  see  him. 
But,  meanwhile,  1  will  refer  you  to  fifty  persons,  if  you  like,  who  will 
bear  testimony  that  he  is,  in  person,  as  I  describe.  Tnere  is  no  possible 
identity  between  them.     Once  more,  thank  Heaven !" 

Mrs.  Dundyke  returned  to  her  home.  An  opportunity  was  presented 
to  her  soon  after  of  seeing  the  real  nephew  of  Mr.  Hflffdcastle ;  but  it 
needed  not  this  to  convince  her  how  completely  she  and  her  husband  had 
been  imposed  upon.  An  ample  income  is  allowed  her  from  the  tea- 
establishment,  according  to  the  articles  of  partnership ;  more  than  she 
will  ever  spend.  She  sits  in  her  solitary  home,  her  thoughts  cast  back 
into  the  past.  Ten  or  eleven  years  have  elapsed  since,  but  her  mind 
rarely  wanders  from  that  dreadful  mystery.  Many  different  aspects  of 
the  iSair  appear  to  her,  each  looking  probable  in  its  turn.  Now,  it 
seems  they  must  have  had  a  tussle  for  life  and  death,  and  that  a  random 
hlow  killed  her  husband,  that  his  bones  are  still  whitening  in  some  un- 
explored spot  near  where  he  was  last  seen :  now,  she  sees  Mr.  Hardcastle 
rushing  round  to  the  landing-place  that  morning,  murder  and  robbery  on 
his  hand  and  heart :  and  now  she  asks,  could  her  husband  have  fallen 
accidentally  into  the  lake,  and  his  effects  have  slipped  in  some  way  into 
the  hands  of  some  dishonest  passer-by,  while  Mr.  Hardcastle  was  wholly 
innocent?  Her  brain  is  nearly  wearied  out  with  thought,  and  there 
comes  an  oocaaonal  burst  of  anguish  from  her  usually  quiet  lips,  as  she 
exdaimi  to  some  £riend  who  has  dropped  in  to  chat  with  her,  "  Oh  that 
my  poor  husband  should  ever  have  taken  it  in  his  head  to  go  that  tour  to 
Genera  r 
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BX  WhGBLESTlA. 

The  Cupola  of  St.  Peter's  and  Siatine  Chapel— Tlie  Ooera,  2nd  Part:  the  Trova- 
tore — The  Musenm  at  the  Lateran — San  Fietro  in  Yincolo  and  the  **  Moses." 

A  OBEAT  deal  has  be«ii  said  «iid  wntten  about  the  asoent  of  the  cupola 
of  St  Peter's,  in  which  I  cannot  agree ;  and«  as  I  went  up  yesterda}*,  I 
conceive  myself — mtnnov  though  I  be — entitled  to  an  opinion  among  tlie 
great  Tritons  of  the  gooae-taii.  From  the  chorch  we  entered  a  door  to 
the  left,  where  sits  a  functionary  to  whom  the  ticket  is  delivered  up ; 
each  holder  of  a  ticket  being  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  party 
of  five  which  it  admits,  for  fear  of  any  siniairo  aeddente,  A  broad 
staircase,  a  cordoni  (meaning  dwt  there  are  no  steps,  but  a  steep 
inclined  plane,  to  ascend)  circles  round  and  vouod ;  a  horse  or  donkey, 
biped  or  quadruped,  might  go  up  with  perfect  ease — all  except  a  po^ 
alderman  —  so  gradual  is  the  ascent  Many  emperors,  kings,  and 
princesses  have  so  far  condescended  to  stretcn  their  royal  legs,  as  is 
set  forth  on  the  marble  slabs  that  line  the  walls.  We  amved  on  the 
roof,  which  is  like  the  roof  of  any  other  great  building,  before  we  were 
conscnous  we  had  done  anything.  I  saw  no  fountains  or  workshops 
save  a  few  sheds  in  comers,  and  I  could  quite  lea^  that  I  was  walking 
on  a  roof,  and  not  in  some  debateable  country,  extending  to  a  fabidous 
extent,  midway  between  earth  and  heaven.  I  did  not  see  anythii^ 
astonishing  except  the  sise,  for  which  one  comes  prepared  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  vast  proportions  of  St.  Peter.  One  circumstance  is  won- 
deri'u],  and  I  note  the  (act,  that  upwards  of  six  or  seven  thousand  a  year 
is  annually  expended  in  keying  die  exterior  in  repair.  Standing  there, 
I  could  not  but  contrast  in  my  own  mind  the  bald  and  bare  aspect  oJP 
the  leaden  plain  before  me,  broken  only  by  the  vaulting  arch  of  the 
central  nave,  and  the  huge  dimenrions  of  the  statues  over  the  fa9ade— 
great  clumsy  giants  of  Bernini  parentage — to  the  delicate  tracery ;  the 
forest  of  airy  pinnacles  and  spires,  each  different  and  all  beautiful ;  the 
stars,  the  crosses,  the  bosses,  pure  in  colour  as  when  drawn  irom  the 
marble  bosoms  of  the  Carrara  mountains ;  the  world  of  statues ;  the  long 
vistas  of  overarching  supports,  light  and  bold  as  the  reeollectioii  of  a 
dream,  seen  on  the  roof  of  the  wondrous  cathedral  at  Milan — that  stu- 
pendous yet  graceful  £sbric,  which  in  bridal  whiteness  and  purity  obal« 
lenges  the  snowy  Alps,  whose  crested  summits,  mingUng  widi  the  douds^ 
fringe  the  Lombard  plains.  There,  as  I  contemplated  the  elegant  con- 
fusion of  the  roof,  at  certain  points  perfectly  symmetrical,  at  others 
absolutely  labyrinthal  in  confusion,  like  the  Fata  Morgana  turned  topsy- 
turvy, I  was  not  for  an  instant  reminded  of  the  solidity  of  the  structure, 
but  my  eye  dwelt  alone  on  the  incomparable  decorations,  the  inimilable 
coquetry  with  which  the  solid  walls  are  festooned,  surmounted  by  the 
arrow-l&Lc  spire  dashing  upwards  into  the  heavens  with  a  transparent 
lightness  quite  miraculous;  the  walls  being  divided  and  the  stakcase 
visible,  as  it  were,  in  air,  twisting  up  cork-screw  fashion  between  the 
apertures,  looking  altogether  of  a  material  more  akin  to  the  vapoury 
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douds  than  msrble  and  atone.  I  most,  therefore,  again  conunit  the  de- 
linquency of  declaring  that  I  pxefer  the  exterior  of  Milan  Cathedral  as 
decidedly  aa  I  do  the  interior,  with  its  deep,  half-teyealed  Gothic  aisles, 
to  the  gandy  trappings  and  glaring  light  of  St  Peter^s.     Bat  to  letnm. 

The  great  cnpola  of  St.  Pet^s  rises  peipendiculariy  firom  the  roof  in  a 
manner  so  sadden  ascent  appears  impossible ;  bat  entering  a  small  door  at 
the  base,  we  addressed  oorselves  to  the  labour,  proceeding  crab-wise  up 
flight  after  flight  of  stairs,  one-sided  and  lurching,  like  a  ship  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  and  making  one  feel  about  as  giddy.  These  omiously-snaped  ascents 
run  between  the  exterior  ooatiDg  and  the  interior  iraulting  of  the  oap<^ 
and  are  bent  to  aoeommodate  its  arching  form.  Just  as  I  had  squeexed 
mvself  into  a  comer  for  a  few  moments'  rest,  down  caaie  from  above,  with 

a  large  party,  the  Marchese ^  making  the  vaults  echo  with  their 

laaghter.  Greai  were  the  greetings  with  ny  party,  whidi,  as  I  hate 
uncongenial  people  in  remarkable  places  distracting  one's  thoughts  by 
their  impertinent  babblings,  I  was  g^kd  to  escape,  bmng  quite  overlooked 
by  the  triumphantly  hai^some  heir  of  the  Dukes  of  Vetiniano  in  my 
snug  corner.  At  length  we  gained  the  gallery  of  the  dome,  and  lo<^ed 
down  firom  the  immense  elevation  on  the  church  beneath,  and  the  altar 
and  tomb  of  the  apostles.  The  four  figures  of  the  Evangetists— 4o  my 
mind  incomparably  the  finest  mosaics  in  the  world — now  appeared  in 
their  true  gigantic  proportions;  we  were  the  pigmies,  and  the  people 
below,  like  dots,  darkening  the  bright  marble  pavement ;  while  the  great 
letters  in  the  inscription  round  the  entablature  grew  taller  than  the 
tallest  man  that  ever  lived.  Above  was  the  superb  arched  roof  of 
bumidied  gold,  covered  with  mosaics ;  a  glorious  finnament,  dotted  witli 
sparkling  stars,  and  a  radiance  quite  celestial,  as  the  sun  poured  down 
Us  rays  through  the  central  aperture,  lighting  up  the  angels  that  hovered 
above  in  the  upper  portion,  and  the  holy  religious  forms  of  apoetles,  sainta, 
and  mar^rrs,  who  from  above  keep  eternal  wateh  and  ward  over  the  sacred 
torab  below,  where  bum  by  night  and  day  the  emblematic  lamps.  The 
celestial  hierarchy  around  me,  prefiguring  the  elders  sarrounding  the 
great  white  throne,  seemed  planted  there  in  expectation  of  the  last 
trumpet,  at  whose  solemn  sound  the  breath  of  divinity  shall  revivify  the 
spirits  of  those  whose  images  we  gazed  on  with  feeUngs  of  wonder  and 
of  dread.  Their  misaon  shall  be  then '  accomplished,  when  the  tomb 
benealh  renders  up  ito  dead ;  while  the  vast  fobric  Mia  asunder,  its  deep 
foundations  ufAeaved  by  the  quaking  globe,  flying  like  Eve  from  the 
awful  presence  of  its  Creator  into  the  eludes  of  chaos.  Some  more  steep 
climbing  up  eccentric  stairs  and  the  great  outer  bdcony  was  reached,  and 
the  noUe  view  stretehed  around.  From  this  Belvidere  of  the  eternal  city 
it  looks  beneath  like  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand,  intersected  by  a  thread  o€ 
water  flowing  beside  the  tombs  and  ruins  and  the  busy  haunto  of  men, 
towards  the  desolate  Maremma,  where  a  curve  lies  heavy  on  the  land — a 
curie  of  steriHty,  and  poverty,  and  skskness,  where  life  becomes  but  a 
hviag  death.  Kome  lies  like  a  corpse  at  one's  feet  The  glory  of  the 
seven  hills  is  humbled,  their  undulations  scarcely  suspectible  at  the  foot 
of  their  modem  rival,  the  vast  Basilica  standing  like  Calypso  among  her 
nymphs,  pre-«minent  in  height  and  dignity.  Twice  mistress  of  die 
world,  Rome  can  now  only  be  deemed  queen  of  the  desert  around.  The 
mnmnim  of  the  multitode^  confounded  with  the  hum  of  the  fountain!^ 
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«weEe  boroe  aloft  in  the  sighings  of  the  sceated  breeze,  fonning  the 
<^i»nge-terraoed  gardens  of  die  Vatican,  like  a  lamentation^  a  complaint 
&pm  the  Rachel  of  agta  calling  for  her  children,  and  not  to  be  comforted 
because  they  are  not  I  <  How  can  vain  words  do  justice  to  this  noblest 
{Mmoranona  of  that  land,  reverenced  by  alL  mankind  as  the  centre^froro 
'wbenoe  ppwer,  arts,  religion,  l«wa,  instory,  beauty,  bravery,  civilisation 
bave  risen— 'the  Cybele.  of  Europe,  and  this;  its  oanitaL  Where  the 
etones  are  mote  eloquent  than  living  men,  and  in  the  preservation  of 
•whose  proudest  monument  the  very  existence  of  the  world  is  involved^  as 
the  giseai  spiring  moving  the  timepiece  of  the  universe;  fox^  'vidien  the 
Cdosseum.follfl^  shalLao^ earth  be  rent  asunder?  Taken  en  masse^  the 
aspect  o£  the  Campagna  is  barren  and  stem,  without  a  single  tree  to  shade 
the  stony  valleys,  or  fringe  the  long  hard  lines  of  %he  square-shaped 
mountains,  looking  as  though  cast  in  bronze.  The  wend  fkntastie  pine- 
trees  of  the  Villa  Doria  were  all  that  barren  nature  displayed  of  inky, 
sober  green  around  that < monumental  island;  the  great  city  beneatn, 
bom  as  if  hy  enchantment — ^a  marble  oasis  in  a  sandy  desert  'L\las ! 
the  lofty  city,  and  alas !  childless  andcrownless  in  her  Toiceless  woe,"  she 
stands  jBtill  to  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time  as  of  yoie^  still  to  be 
ohronioled  as  the  protomartyr  of  the  earth. 

At  ,thi«  altitude  the  volcanic  Alban  mountains,  veiled  in  deep  fonssts, 
and  the  calisareous  summits  of  the  Salxne  heights,  Mount  Soraote  and 
.the  encircling  Apennines  looked  but  low  hills,  marking  the  limits  of  that 
vast,  upheaving  plain  the  Campagna^  nowhere  level  yet  nowhere  preci- 
pitate^  bounded,  on  one  side  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  on  the  other  by  the 
mountaiosy  dry,  naked,  solitary,  a  lonely  pine  here  and  there  crowning 
a  rounded  hill.  I  thought  on  all  the  theories  extant  accounting  for  the 
Strang  peculiarities  of  the  Boman  Campagna ;  that  it  had  been  once  an 
ocean,. those  heights  its  shore;  Mount  Soracte  a  rocky  island,  against 
whose  sides  the  roaring  billows  beat ;  that  nature  had  formed  it  from  the 
beginning  for  a  great  battle-field,  whereon  the  destinies  of  mankind  were 
to  be  fought  out  as  long  as  time  endured ;  that  it  had  once  contained 
countless  volcanoes,  whose  united  action  formed  the  unnatural  substratum 
of  lava  of  which  it  consists.  None  of  these  fancies  pleased  me  saive  the 
battle  of  life,  that  is  the  impress  the  heavy  lines  bear,  as  though  the 
very  hills  had  hardened  after  having  gazed  for  imtold  centuries  on  the 
blood  and  horrors,  the  death  and  destruction,  piled  heap  above  heap  in 
that  vast  carnage ;  ground  where  powers,  nations,  and  potentates  have 
fallen,  ''  the  Groth,  we  Christian,  time,  vrar,  flood,  and  fire*' — the  pale 
faces  of  the  slain  turned  upwards,  making  death  hideous.  The  islands 
on  the  sea  towards  Ostia  were  visible,  like  clouds  of  morning  mist  ob* 
scuriog  the  empyrean  blue — all,  save  heaven,  was  dead,  brown,  dried  up, 
a  very  skeleton  of  nature — even  Hope  had  fled  back  to  the  regions  from 
whence  she  came,  leaving  beneath  death,  the  grave,  and  blank  despair. 

Some  persons  are  possessed  with  a  foolish  ambition  of  chmbing  up  into 
the  ball,  which  will  hold  about  five  persons,  in  an  atmosphere  resexnbling 
the  black-hole  of  Calcutta.  I  have  a  desire  to  be  rather  than  to  seem, 
and  never  go  to  anything  for  the  sake  of  saying  that  I  have  been,  so  I 
gazed  at  the  scene  around  me,  and  allowed  others  to  laugh  and  joke  at 
the  mishaps  that  befel  them.  After  our  descent  vre  strolled  into  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  rigidly  guarded  by  a  Cerberus  looking  out  for  PauTs. 
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It  if  by  no  means  so  large  as  I  dare  say  people  fancy  who  hare  neyer 
seen  it,  yet  there  is  a  chastened  elegance  in  its  aspect  quite  peculiar; 
solemn  yet  rich,  and  admirably  blending  in  genml  effect  I  never 
eould  endure  the  "  Last  Judgment ;"  it  is  to  me  a  scene  of  unutteraUe 
Titanic  confusion  ;  no  peace,  no  joy,  no  hope,  but  all  terror,  bozror, 
dread,  and  Toraos^  Michael  Angelo  naviog  twisted  about  the  doomed  and 
the  blessed  in  equal  degrees  of  contortion ;  indeed,  it  requires  no  little 
study  to  realise  which  are  the  sheep  and  which  the  goats,  so  generally 
uneasy  do  the  entire  mass  of  saints  and  sinners  appear.  A  great  work  of 
art  may  be  invaluable  as  a  study  to  cognoscenti,  and  yet  most  unpleasing 
and  unpalatable  to  the  multitude.  The  sombre  brown  of  the  figures  on 
the  blue  background  reminded  me  of  the  grave-like  colouring  of  all 
nature  in  ihe  prospect  I  had  just  quitted.  The  attitude  of  the  Saviour 
has  every  attribute  of  a  Jupiter  Tonans  rejoicing  in  the  chaos  he  again 
calls  forUi  for  the  destruction  of  the  creatures  he  had  formed ;  and  the 
graceful  action  of  the  Madonna,  veiling  herself  at  the  sight  of  the  suf- 
ferings she  cannot  avert,  may  sotmc?  poetical  on  paper,  but  is  quite  lost  in 
the  agonised  mass  around  her.  To  me,  the  charm  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
consists  in  the  beautiful  frescoes  that  adorn  its  walls,  on  whose  calm  out* 
lines  the  eye  rests  with  complacency  after  the  uneasy  action  of  the  '*  Last 
Judgment"  Beautiful  is  Perugino's  delineation  of  our  Lord's  temptation; 
the  three  movements  combined  into  one  picture  with  the  quaint  arrange- 
ment common  to  the  early  schools ;  beautiful,  also,  perhaps  the  finest  of  all 
his  works,  is  *'  Christ  delivering  the  Keys  to  Peter,''  the  general  arrange- 
ment  and  grouping  of  which  served  as  the  precise  model  to  Raphael  in 
his  lovely  picture  of  the  "  Spozalizio,"  now  in  the  Brera  at  Milan.  Here, 
too,  Ghinandaio,  Roselli,  Botticelli,  and  Signorelli,  the  great  fethers  of 
tiie  Florentine  school,  have  striven  in  noble  emulation,  and  all  united  to 
produce  a  result  not  only  artistically  of  the  highest  excellence,  but 
pleasing  and  sympathetic  to  the  admiring  crowds  who  rendezvous  here 
from  all  quarters  of  the  civilised  globe. 

The  Trovatore  has  been  acting  here  with  great  success  ;  indeed,  tiie 
Italians  care  for  no  other  music  but  Verdi's,  and  if  he  always  writes  such 
operas  as  *^  Ernani"  and  '*  Rigoletto,"  I  should  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
them.  There  is  a  gush — ^a  flow  of  the  sweetest  melody,  reminding  one 
of  Bellini  in  his  happiest  inspirations.  Somehow  or  other  tiie  German 
classicaHties — ^Beethoven,  Handel,  and  Mozart — are  uncongenial  in  the 
sunny  south,  and  never  have  taken  deep  root  in  tiie  soil.  Where  the 
gay  chirrup  of  the  Castanet,  or  the  ringing  joyous  ritomel  of  the  tam- 
borine,  hr  better  suit  the  jocund  glee  of  the  romances  and  nottomos 
they  accompany  on  the  vine-terraced  hills,  or  on  the  blue  shores  of  the 
myrtle-shaded  lakes,  where,  under  the  pillars  of  some  ruined  temple,  the 
fi;enuine  Italian  enjoys  his  festa,  dressed  in  the  g;ay  national  costume. 
The  nlot  of  the  Trovatore,  taken  from  the  Spanish,  is  very  dramatic, 
though  full  of  mystery  and  inconsistency.  Why  such  a  superb  knight, 
radiant  in  plumes  and  silver  as  if  fresh  frx)m ''  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
keeping  watch  over  Diana  sleeping  with  Eudymion,"  comes  to  move  in 
genofllsodety  as  tiie  son  of  a  poor  gipsy  woman,  is  passbg  strange  ; 
and  why  the  basso,  or  the  Contej  permits  him  to  be  perpetually  escala(Ung 
his  castie  and  singing  serenades  to  his  lady-love,  without  cutting  him  off 
like  a  tall  poppy  in  hk  rage,  is  equally  astonishing.  The  sereiuides  are, 
Sept, — ^VOL.  en.  NO.  coccv.  h 
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howeTflr,  most  flceeptalile  to  the  audience,  beinjp  quite  delwiont,  tboi^ 
Boueaid^,  by  xeasoa  of  a  vety  mxchivalric  Itocnenesfl,  by  i>o  means  &I 
justice  to  them.  The  Ztngara,  fak  modier,  has  some  of  tlie  iiiost  cti^ 
nal  and  taking  mebdies  allotted  to  her  the  fertile  fancy  of  YevA  ever 
conceived.  Her  Anions  song  in  the  minor— her  cries  lor  Tengeaaoe, 
**  Ah  mi  Tendica,''  floating  Uice  a  death-cry  all  through  the  opera — ^her 
ixnseiy^-her  description  of  l^e  burning  of  her  own  cUM  on  the  pile  ifae 
had  raised  for  the  son  of  the  County  aU  mark  her  character  as  a  new  and 
lich  dramatb  conception,  far  too  good  to  be  wasted  in  opera,  where 
vraisembianee  and  nature  must  give  way  to  tnos,  daets^  aad  eherasn^ 
invariably  in  the  most  nud-bpropas  sitnatioas. 

I  am  not  aware  if  the  plot  of  the  Trovatore  be  known  in  England, 
and  therefore  renture  a  short  sketch  of  a  stoty  interesting  enough  to 
madden  with  delight  the  largest  and  most  poetical  portion  of  civilised 
Europe.  The  o{$era  is  divided  into  fbur  acts,  or  tableaux.  The  first, 
called  the  Duel,  introduces  us  to  the  palace  of  t^e  Conte  di  Luma  in  tiie 
year  of  grace  1409.  In  the  opening  scene  his  attendants,  in  some 
amazingly  clever  choruses,  move  nearly  approaching  the  intonspHoiiB  of 
human  voices  speaking  than  any  imitative  music  I  ever  heard  (exoept, 
perhaps,  John  Barry),  relate  how  a  child,  the  heir  of  the  hoose,  was 
stolen  away  and  burnt  to  death  by  some  gipsies,  and  the  ineffsetudl 
eflfbfrts  of  the  Count  to  discover  the  particular  delinquent,  seeing  that 
Spain  swatmr  with  gipsies  as  the  desert  with  sand.  Then  enters  the 
Lady  Leonora  and  relates  to  an  attendant  her  concealed  love  for  an  un- 
known knight,  the  Trovutorey  whom  she  prefers  to  her  affianced  fansband 
the  Conie  di  Luna. 

In  the  next  scene  she  is  joined  by  the  County  and  seoa  after,  from 
behind  the  scenes,  is  heard  ^e  exquisite  serenade  of  the  stnmge  knig4it, 
accompanied  by  a  harp,  in  a  rhymm  full  of  originality,  and  most  cateb- 
ia^  to  the  ear ;  the  burden  of  the  love»lom  ditty  being  complaints  of  his 
solitary  fate — ^unloved  and  unknown.  He  follows  up  tiie  song  1^  liis 
bodily  appearance  in  a  superb  suit  of  armour,  with  tOB  hanghty  bearing 
and  romantic  beauty  proper  to  a  medieeval  knight-erraat,  to  the  de* 
light  of  the  lady  and  the  exasperation  of  the  much-injured  Cauni,  who 
really  suffers  innumerable  insults  all  through  the  opera  at  tiie  hands  of 
tins  doubtful  penonage.  They  exeunt  fighting,  after  harmonioiisly  sing^ 
ioga trio  wim  the  lady. 

The  next  act  introduces  us  to  the  gipsy  camp,  and  Ayueena^  pie* 
turesqoely  atlared  in  radiant  sBks  and  baroaric  gold,  with  a  Moonsli- 
looking  handkerehief  twisted  about  her,  outlandish  enough  to  recal  that 
one  Othdfo  gave  to  Desdemona,  ^  which  had  magic  in  tl^  web  of  it,  and 
could  almost  read  the  thoughts  of  people.'*  Maunee^  ber  son,  tba 
Trovatore,  now  sits  in  repose  beside  her ;  after  an  exoc^ent  ehoros,  in 
which  the  effect  is  heightened  by  snaths'  hammers  striking  in  unison, 
she  rings  her  famous  song;  abounding  in  a  strange,  mystic,  groteaifiie 
expression,  blended  into  a  savage  bnt  striking  melody,  that,  onoe  hesM; 
haunts  one  like  a  spell.  This  song  pnrports  to  be  the  desoriptien  of  the 
burning  of  her  own  child  instead  of  the  Counts  ;  bnt  when  Maurieej  re« 
calfing  her  to  herself,  reminds  her  that  he  lives  and  is  her  son,  Ajfmeema 
becomes  confused,  and  still  calls  wildly  for  vengeance.  This  prqnres 
the  audience  for  the  dinoumeni  of  the  sequeL    Sybil-1UB»  she  stirnds^ 
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uttflriag  ber  dark  sayisgs  and  wiid  forebodiogs.  That  weary  cry,  <<  Mi 
-woiaiBm,**  g09B  to  orae-s  haart,  and  hec  heavy  ayes,  now  dull  with  grief, 
DOW  bfaniiag  with  love  or  vage»  eonvay  forcibly  die  oont^Mling  emotions 
vMEriae  lA  her  hoaom. 

la  ttia  next  sceae  tha  Coum^  with  die  assUtance  of  modier  Church's 
aathoxity,  foreea  Leonora^  nolem  vokns^  into  a  cathedral  to  be  manied. 
The  Trovai9re  and  hia  gipsy  band  break  in  and  carry  her  off,  to  tha 
nadisganad  satis£utian  of  the  lady  hei9elf.  This  abductioa  kads  to 
act  t£e  thiid,  the  most  aainteveating  pact  of  the  opera.  The  gi^sy^ 
in  aBdaavonring  to  penetrate  into  the  camp  of  her  ion,  is  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  followers  of  the  Count,  on  suspicion  of  being  the  person 
who  barst  the  lost  child.  The  Trotfotortf  on  the  point  of  marriage  with 
Leonora  (a  lady  whom  fata  perpetually  leads  to  the  steps  of  the  '^  by- 
msaeal  altar^'  without  ever  permitting  her  to  reach  die  summit),  on 
beving  of  his  mothci's  imprisonmettt^  rushes  £orth  to  rescue  her.  The 
last  act  diseovars  Mmtrioa  a  piisooer  in  the  Couv^s  castle  of  Alisferia. 
LmrmrOj  iBsivottKed  by  the  nighty  endeavoacB  to  apeak  with  him,  and 
beora  again  that  delknoiis  ritomel  of  dte  secenade  sung  by  her  lover 
humk,  the  iateaor  of  a  Mores^pe  tower,  to  the  inexpressible  satis* 
,£aetk)n  of  the  aodienoe  as  well  as  beneif.  The  Cowtt  enters,  and 
Inamo&m,  after  vainly  tm[dering  the  libecation  of  her  lov^ ,  consents  ta 
■ttziy  \xBBk  rather  than  permit  die  Tromatore  to  be  sacnficed.  The  sccxml 
then  changes  to  a  dungeon,  where  die  Zingara  and  her  son  are  impri" 
SBBed»  The  poor  Zm^ara  is  nearly  mad ;  honor  at  her  appreacluQg 
death — for  she  is  to  be  bnrat  ahve-«-haa  disoideved  her  abeady  unsettled 
bzain,  scd  she  saves  in  the  most  touching  and  exquiate  music.  She 
fiuMiies  hcndf  again  in  die  open  sieraa,  in  the  wild  valleys  buried  amid 
the  deep  momtains,  where  enesaap  her  gipsy  IbUow^s,  far,  &r  away 
from  the  terrible  prison.  Peace  and  happiness  breathe  in  her  soul;  she 
isMigines  that  the  Tromatore  is  playing  on  the  lute  while  she  sleeps  be- 
side htm ;  agaia  sbe  fiaotly  hums  the  air  of  her  charming  melody  of  tha 
first  act,  low  and  f«nt  as  in  a  blissful  dream,  and  at  last  sinks  insensible 
inio  the  arms  of  her  son.  Leonora  then  enters,,  urging  the  Trovaknre 
to.  fly,  having  obtained  hie  pardon  at  the  Bacrifica  of  her  own  happiness. 
Maurice  re&ses  to  accept  Ins  liberty  on  sudn  terms,,  and  cuases  her  for 
sapposed  unfiuthlalness ;  but  hears  with  horvor  that  sho  has  swallowed 
poiBon,  in  onier  to  avoid  marrying  die  Count  She  die%  and  the  Count 
a^waiiog,  ordexi  Maurice  to  be  dragged  to  tha  funeral  pile.  In  the 
mean,  time  the  Zingara  is  restored  to  conacioosneai,  but  too  late  to  declare 
dw  tratb  that  it  is  not  her  sen,  but  bis  ovm  brodier  that  the  Cosin^  has 
jansed  to  be  bnrnit  alive.  She  flings  herself  out  of  %  window,  and  so 
ends  the  opeia  most  doloroasly. 


Getdng  away  from  the  opera  bese  is  an  oparadon  of  difficulty — \ 

Kfpular  exercise  of  patience— ^seeing  that  the  French  soldieca,  who  bav) 

evceytbing  their  own  way,  fisvovr  i£e  dafces  and  princesses,  keeping  the 


anfortnnate  prefixmum  mdgus  waiting  lor  unkaown  periods  of  time  amid 
a  crowd  of  Italiaa  bucieemej  with  lon^  mouatacbes  and  ample  beards,  and 
doaks  draped  a  i antique^  saaribng  vilely  of  gariie  and  bad  tobsoco^  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fevers  ome  is  in  danger  ox  rati^hiiig  firons  the  damp 
csLhaiations  of  the  neigbbouiiBg  Tiber.  There  is  a  Frendi  theatre  open 
four  times  a  week^  m  which  one  entire  tier  is  devoted  to  tha  modem 
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conquerors  of  poor  old  Rome;  where,  however,  these  Alphas  and 
Omegas  of  life  at  Rome  appear  in  a  milder  mood  under  the  ii^uence  of 
their  native  tongue.  The  other  night  I  went  to  see  *'  La  Dame  auz 
Camelias,"  wondering,  however,  how  so  exceedingly  immoral  a  drama 
WAS  permitted  in  the  same  holy  place  which  declines  any  connexion  with 
that  dear,  naughty,  ahominahle  "  Lucrezia  Boma."  They  say  (that  is, 
Mrs.  Grundy  says,  a  lady  whose  ubiquity  leads  her  to  Rome  as  well  as  all 
other  places)  that  on  the  morning  of  the  day  for  which  it  was  announced 
a  veto  was  issued  against  its  performance ;  but  that  the  French  general, 
or  the  French  prefect,  or  the  French  somebody,  insisted  on  its  produc- 
tion. Certain  it  is,  the  French  ambassadress  was  present,  and  sat  out 
the  entire  evening's  amusement,  including  a  farce  about  as  yrossier  as 
the  lowest  French  audience  could  have  desired;  including  a  num- 
ber of  double  etUendres,  so  barefaced  one  knew  not  where   to  look. 

Count happening  to'  be  in  our  box,  increased  my  confusion ;  hut, 

with  the  tact  of  a  high-bred  Italian,  he  suddenly  became  bereft  of  all  his 
five  senses,  and  appeared  impassively  stupid,  spite  of  the  roars  of  the 
French  Olympus  in  the  upper  boxes.  The  drama  was  well  acted,  the 
heroine  looking  her  part  so  perfectly,  one  could  but  deem  it  quite  natural. 
She  died  well,  and  looked  particularly  piquante  and.  pretty  in  bed. 
Grood  Heavens,  what  strange  times !  when  such  sights  are  even  tolerated 
in  Rome — ^moral  Rome !  Not  the  most  innocent  girl  could  mistake  the 
drift  and  meaning  of  this  play ! 

The  folly  of  endeavouring  to  form  separate  galleries  of  sculpture  in 
t^e  same  city  as  the  Vatican  Museum  is  apparent.  Even  Rome,  were  all 
her  subterranean  treasures  revealed,  could  never  hope  to  form  another 
such  temple  to  sculpture.  The  overcrowded  rooms  of  the  Capitol  Mu- 
seum present  an  aspect  of  confusion  proper  only  to  a  lumber  loft,  while 
the  bare  walls  of  the  spacious  halls  at  the  Lateran  are  in  the  other  ex-^ 
treme,  and  appear  so  nude  and  unfurnished  it  is  quite  desolating  to  look 
on  them.  Why  should  not  the  gems  of  both  collections  be  placed  in 
that  boundless  Vatican,  whose  countless  galleries  and  corridors  might  yet 
receive  thousands  of  fresh  statues,  and  still  have  room,  and  to  spare  ? 
On  the  whole,  I  was  more  pleased  with  the  Lateran  collection  than  the 
Capitol,  where,  excepting  the  Dying  Gladiator — if  gladiator  we  are  to 
call  him,  with  that  cord  and  horn — and  the  Flora  and  Faun,  I  never 
could  see  much  to  admire.  At  the  Lateran  I  was  enchanted  with  the 
Braschi  Antinous — a  colossal  statue  of  miraculous  beauty,  second  only  to 
the  Apollo  Belvidere — ^if,  indeed,  second  to  that,  which  I  am  not  prepared 
to  assert  it  is.  Antinous  appears  in  the  character  of  Osiris,  crowned  with 
ivy  berries  and  leaves,  a  Lotos  flower  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  garland, 
•^a  rich,  varied,  and  classical  head-gear  of  the  utmost  beauty.  The  hall 
appropriated  to  Augustus'  family  is  wonderfully  grand  and  interesting : 
ranged  around  the  walls  stand  the  solemn  statues  of  the  imperial  house 
in  calm  majestic  attitudes,  monumental  in  character.  The  statue  of  Livia 
has  a  lovely  face,  and  stands  in  an  attitude  full  of  grace  and  dignity,  with 
one  hand  upnused  ;  the  flowing  robes  and  stately  bearing  breathing  a 
very  atmosphere  of  imperial  -majesty  tempered  by  womanly  sweetness. 
Augustus  and  Drusus  wear  the  eternal  togas — ^those  classical  bedgowns 
I  so  detest.  Tiberius  appears  crowned  with  oak  and  acorns,  a  fisce  full 
of  youthful  beauty  and  god-like  repose,  passionless  as  the  calm  sur&ce  of 
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the  summer  heavens.  Who  could  imagioe  such  vices  lay  dormant  under 
80  winning  an  extenor  ?  Agrippina  bears  her  proud  character  and  great 
beauty,  stamped  on  her  lofty  brow.  Her  attitude  is  less  pleasing  than 
thatof  Livia,  masculine  determination  preponderating  over  more  femi- 
nine oharnis.  Two  statues  of  Germanicus,  habited  in  ^U  armour,  express 
an  amiable,  gentle  character,  appealing  to  our  sympathies  by  its  unas- 
suming yet  manly  expression  of  perfect  goodness.  His  head  is  unadorned, 
and  both  statues  of  high  value,  horn  the  admirable  likeness  and  perfect 
state  of  preservation  in  wluch  they  are  come  down  to  us. 

Yerj  interesting  is  the  rough  Dadaa  heart,  mentioned  by  Murray, 
with  the  seulptor'a  points  still  visible*  But  most  of  all  was  I  struck  by 
an  admirable  basso-relievo  on  a  marble  tomb  of  Orestes  pursued  by  the 
Furies-^wildly  honible  in  their  hideous  aspect — ^his  murder  of  Clytem- 
nestra  and  her  lover  in  the  centre — and,  in  the  other  comer,  the  shade  of 
Agamemnon,  an  old  man,  wrapt  in  a  deep,  mysterious  doak,  with  a  hood 
over  his  face,  indting  Orestes  to  revenge.  This  is  one  of  the  very  finest 
basso-relievos  in  Rome.  Opposite  is  an  inferior  work— the  destruction 
of  Niobe's  children,  on  another  tomb.  Near  by  are  two  splendid  marble 
pillars  of  Ravonazzetto,  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  Tiber ;  whose  beauty 
suggests  the  question :  What  must  Rome  have  been,  avenued  with  sucji 
colonnades  p 

One  of  the  finest  statues  here  is  that  of  Sophocles,  bearing  the  nan)e  of 
the  Antonelli  family  inscribed  on  the  pedestal.  It  was  discovered  by  a 
curious  accident.  A  poor  man,  working  in  his  vineyard,  near  the  cam- 
pagna  of  Conte  Antonelli,  brother  of  the  cardinal,  came  upon  a  block  of 
stone  that  resisted  all  his  blows.  He  dug,  and  dug,  until  he  discovered  a 
statue,  which  he  threw  upon  terra  firma.  Off  he  goes  to  his  patrone, 
the  conte,  to  relate  to  him  the  occurrence.  But,  says  he,  "  cosa  im- 
porta  a  me  ?  I  have  neither  a  cart  to  carry  it,  or  horses  or  oxen  to  drag 
the  cart ;  via,  there  it  must  lie.  Perhaps,  however,  sua  excellenza  the 
conte  would  g^ve  him  something  for  it  ?**  The  conte  returned  his  query 
like  a  Quaker,  by  asking  another — "  What  did  he  want  for  the  thing  ?" 
At  last,  after  a  great  deal  of  dtseorrera,  fifteen  scudi  was  agreed  on 
(three  pounds),  and  the  contadino  went  away  gloriously  contented.  The 
statue  was  dragged  to  the  cortile  of  the  count's  casino,  and  lay  forgotten 
in  a  comer  untd  Gregory,  the  late  Pope,  during  one  of  his  provincial 
progresses,  passed  by  Terracina,  and  breakfasted  with  Count  Antonelli. 
Passing  through  the  cortile,  the  saintly  eyes  turned  on  the  recumbent 
statue.  "  Ma-che  cosa  abbianio  qui  ?  What  is  this  ?  Qualche  cosa  di 
hello  mi  pare."  So  the  statue  was  raised  and  examined,  and  pronounced 
entirely  excellent.  The  count  begged  to  present  the  fifteen  scudi  worth 
to  his  holiness,  who  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and  ordered  the  statue  to 
be  packed  off  to  Rome,  where  it  was  cleaned  and  repaired  by  benevolent 
antiquarians,  who,  acting  as  sponsors,  named  it  Sophocles,  under  which 
title  it  now  appears,  the  principal  attraction  of  the  third  best  gallery  in 
Rome,  and  all  for  fifteen  scudi !  The  thing  now  is  priceless.  The  in- 
terior court  of  the  Lateran  Palace  is  surrounded  above  and  below  with 
an  arched  colonnade,  richly  painted  in  fresco,  which  produces  a  very 
noble  effect.  Indeed,  the  whole  building  is  grand  and  palatial  in  the 
extreme,  forming  as  it  does  a  kind  of  wing  or  addenda  to  the  most 
chastely  elegant  and  classically  imposing  church  in  Rome,  &r  more  perfect 
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exteriorily  tban  St  Peter's,  howeyer  inferior  to  the  great  leviatiian  in 
size.  I  ascended  the  stairs,  and  found  the  upper  suite  of  apartments  of 
fine  proportions  and  decorated  with  much  splendour,  hut  desolate,  damp, 
and  forlorn.  They  are  now  the  cradle  <if  an  infant  picture-gallery,  but 
as  yet  in  a  hopelessly  infantine  state  indeed.  I  remarked  one  picture  by 
Caravaggio,  that  Moiiere  of  paintlnj^,  *^  The  Tribute-money,*^  as  fine  as 
anything  I  ever  remember  seebig  of  his  ;  and  how  well  he  could  paint, 
when  he  allows  one  to  disthi^ish  the  vivid  lights  and  bright  colouring, 
ioined  to  breadth  of  style  and  earnest  pathetic  expression  he  was  capable 
of  producing.  His  pamtiog^  are  generall}'  such  a  murky  mass,  one  sees 
nothing  but  shadows  black  as  darkness  visible.  There  is,  too,  a  sweet 
**  Annunciation/'  by  the  Cavaliere  Arptno,  where  Mary  is  represented 
the  simple  gentle  maiden  one  loves  to  picture  her,  not  the  made-up  sim- 
pering beauty  to  which  she  is  too  often  degraded  by  even  the  first  masters. 
The  youthfulness  and  freshness  here  are  most  engaging,  and  quite  re- 
lieved my  eyes,  accustomed  to  the  glare  and  grandeur  of  Parmegiano 
and  Domenichino,  who  never  dream  but  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  The 
picture  of  ''  Greorge  IV.,"  in  full  *'  tog,**  is  a  tremendous  affair.  I  never 
saw  an  individual  so  overladen  with  orders,  chains,  ribbon,  and  velvet 
even  at  the  carnival.  Indeed,  he  would  make  a  capital^/^ranf^  for  that 
season.  Certainly  the  air  of  Rome,  and  the  stern  classical  halls  of  the 
Lateran,  are  by  no  means  advantageous  "to  the  first  gentleman  in 
Europe."     Poor  man !  how  the  mighty  are  fallen  ! 

During  Lent  there  are  what  are  called  Staziones  for  prayers  at  all  the 
old  out-of-the-way  churches;  and  if  they  possess  miraculous  treasures 
they  are  displayed  for  reverence  on  these  occasions.  I  have  been  to-dsv 
to  San  Pietro  in  Vincolo,  where  the  Stazione  was  held,  and  the  ohunm 
open  all  day.  The  road  to  this  church  is  the  identical  Via  Scelerata^  so 
named  because  here  the  wicked  Tullia,  daughter  of  King  Servius,  drove 
over  the  bodv  of  her  aged  father,  murdered  by  Lucius,  her  husband,  son 
of  the  banished  Tarquinius,  in  order  to  usurp  his  throne.  Servius  was 
slain  on  this  veiy  road,  situated  on  the  Esquiline,  which  when  Tullia  heard 
she  mounted  her  chariot  and  drove  to  the  forum,  where,  unabashed  and 
untouched  by  her  fadier's  bloody  death,  she  hailed  her  husband  king ! 
As  she  returned  home  the  body  of  her  fadier  lay  in  the  way.  The  driver  of 
her  chariot  (says  Arnold)  stopped  short,  and  showed  Tullia  where  her 
&ther  lay  in  his  blood,  but  she  bade  him  drive  on,  and  the  chariot  rolled 
over  the  body,  and  she  went  to  her  home  with  her  father's  blood  on  the 
wheels  of  her  chariot 

Flocks  of  pedestrians  and  numbers  of  carriages  made  the  dust  fly  in 
perfect  clouds  about  the  solitary  lanes  and  walled-in  alleys  in  the  vicini^. 
All  the  neighbourhood  was  up  and  alive.  Droves  of  beggars  sit  or  stand 
grouped  on  the  steps  mounting  to  die  gates,  and  cUnk  their  boxes  and 
ask  for  alms  for  the  sake  of  the  Madonna,  and  for  tiie  love  of  heaven,  with 
an  energy  reminding  one  of  their  brigand  associates,  whose  prayer  be- 
comes a  command,  and  the  command  deatb  if  not  promptly  obeyed. 
Some  French  soldiers  were  keepbg  watch  and  ward  outside  the  building, 
by  no  means  remarkable  on  the  exterior.  Priests,  nuns,  fine  ladies,  con* 
tadine,  perfumed  beaux  of  the  ''  very  sopht"  pattern,  and  liveried  servants, 
cardinals,  and  monsignores  were  streaming  in  and  out  of  the  doors  ;  some 
kneeling  at  an  altar,  others  prostrate  befm  a  favourite  saint,  ornamented 
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liqr  tke  occation  vriJtb,  new  artifidal  flowers.  The  fine  proportions  of  tin 
elegit  ohmch  told  well  as  a  background  to  the  moving,  animated  scene, 
tibe  graceful  marble  pillars  (pilfered  from  some  ancient  temple)  springing 
airily  to  the  roof.  On  the  grand  altar  were  displayed  the  chains  which^ 
tradi^on  says,  bound  St.  Peter  in  prison ;  hence  the  name  of  the  church 
''in  Vincolo."  They  lay  exposed  to  ihe  veneration  of  all  true  Catholics 
in  a  small  box  llnea  with  crimson  silk.  Wrapt  in  deep  meditation  and 
prayer  numbers  knelt  on  the  steps^  an<i  so  would  I  have  knelt  also,  if  I 
eovld  have  believed  the  tale,  but,  alas ! — ''  J8i  manca  la  £ede  r* — I  thought 
the  chains  looked  particularly  modem  and  very  weak  and  feeble  in  the 
links,  fancy  sort  of  chains,  not  at  all  the  kmd  of  articles  wherewith  to 
Uod  a  man  who  bad  a  mind  to  break  them.  I  gazed  with  the  crowd,  but 
did  not  believe. 

FloweoB  (of  cambric)  ornamented  the  altar  all  about,  while  ibe  grand 
old  Hoses  firowned  down  from  the  corner  where  he  is  so  barbarously 
wedged  in»  with  a  look  of  supreme  contempt  at  the  scene  around.  The 
more  I  look  at  that  figure  the  more  I  dislike  it,  profane  as  it  is  not  to 
rave  about  the  so*called  *'  capo  d'opera"  of  Michel  Angelo  <'  the  divine.*' 
Nothing  can  be  more  placid  than  the  statue,  on  a  low  seat  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  spectator,  the  gigantic  form  squeezed  between  two  columns, 
on  a  monument  which  all  the  while  is  not  a  monument.  Certainly,  this 
image  does  not  impress  one  with  a  high  idea  of  Moses.  The  grossly 
sensual  expression  tells  of  passions  proper  rather  to  a  satyr  than  a  law- 
giver, and  the  oceans  of  woolly  hair  falling  from  the  head  and  beard  pain- 
fully remind  one  of  a  shaggy  goat*— faults  which  are  unrelieved  by  any 
nobler  indications  save  an  air  of  arrogant  command.     The  drapery  is 


much  below  the  ancient  statues,  ill-folded,  heavy,  and  bad,  sometmng 
after  the  fashion  of  a  miller.  Should  a  great  lawgiver  who  speaks  with 
the  Almighty  appear  in  such  a  guise,  with  such  a  look  ?  No,  truly. 
Still,  amid  all  its  defects,  this  is  a  remarkable  work  of  art — specially  re- 
markable for  a  peculiar  savage  air  of  grandenr  all  its  own,  and  not  to  be 
described.  It  has  also  great  power,  consisting  in  the  **  anima"  which 
makes  the  cold  maxhle  palpitate  with  vivid  expression.  The  action,  too, 
of  the  figure  is  natural,  the  forms  bold  without  being  overcharged,  like 
many  of  Michel  Angelo's  works.  The  modelling  of  the  arms  is  particu- 
larly fine.  But  how  wanting  is  tiie  statue  in  all  wherein  the  Greeks  so 
excelled — the  sedate,  noble  simplicity,  the  profound,  contemplative  look, 
communing  as  it  were  with  eternity,  which  almost  excuses  the  worship 
paid  by  an  ignorant  people  to  these  sculptured  gods.  Above  the  iVioses 
lies  a  recumbent  statue  of  Julius  II.,  so  placed  as  to  appear  precisely  like 
a  sphinx.     For  this  atrocity  Michel  Angelo  is  not  responsible. 

Over  an  altar  there  is  a  St  Margaret,  by  Guercino,  rebuking  a  monster 
ready  to  devour  her,  with  a  cross,  quite  lovely — it  positively  riveted  me. 
One  may  here  admire  his  admirable  colouring,  compounded  of  the  Roman- 
Venetian  and  Bolognese  schools,  with  that  bold  opnosition  of  light  and 
shade  in  which  he  so  delighted.  Who  ever  had  a  nner  appreciation  of 
female  beauty  than  Guercino,  of  that  glowing,  warm,  gorgeous  type  per- 
fected imder  a  southern  sun,  flourishing  along  with  the  luscious  grapes, 
and  often  brown  and  sunburnt  as  they  ?  St  Margaret  is  in  white,  with 
a  purple  drapery,  her  long  hair  falls  dishevelled  over  her  shoulders,  and 
the  almost  saucy  waj^,  girlish  yet  commanding,  with  which  she  menaces 
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the  creatura  (whose  great  jaws,  well  furnished  with  teeth,  are  opened  to 
derour  her)  with  the  cross,  her  head  a  little  turned  upwards,  is  unoom- 
monly  channiug.  I  feel  I  never  shall  forget  that  picture  of  ''  Valiant 
Margaret,''  as  Wordsworth  calls  her. 

In  the  sacristy  hangs  Guide's  *'  Hope,"  a  sweet  pathetic  head,  fit  to 
match  with  the  Cenci.  There  is  a  picture,  too,  by  Doroenichino  of  "  Paul's 
deliverance  in  Prison" — maniere^  hard,  and  ill-coloured — the  angel  looks 
most  posUive  and  earthly  in  his  stiff  curls,  such  as  one  never  saw  except 
on  a  well-oiled  wig.  Certainly  this  "  celestial  visitant"  brought  with 
him  *'  no  airs  from  Paradise."  I  have  no  notion  of  admiring  a  picture 
because  it  is  celebrated  and  praised  by  "  Murray." 

As  I  left  the  church  the  sun  was  just  setting  with  a  golden  hase  over 
the  spires,  domes,  and  palaces  below.  A  single  palm-tree  rose  out  of 
the  opposite  wall,  its  dark  leaves,  black  with  shadow,  spreading  in  the 
glorious  radiance  beyond.  Such  are  we,  opaque,  obsoufe,  and  dark  when 
contrasted  with  the  heavenly  radiance  of  those  realms  of  light  on  which 
we  may  never  gaze  but  as  an  affrighted  shade,  blotting  the  brightness 
for  an  instant,  then  to  disappear — who  knows  where — ^for  ever. 


THE  SUN  SHINES  OVER  ALL! 

BT  J.  E.  CABPENTEB. 

When  hope  is  heart  forsaking. 

Go  forth  in  the  open  day. 
And  watch  the  sunbeams  breaking 

As  the  dark  clouds  roll  away » 
Then  mark  how  they  tinge  and  brighten 

Each  dark  spot  where  they  fall, 
And  thy  heart  of  each  care  will  lighten, 

For  the  sun  shines  over  all! 

When  thine  eyes  with  teardrops  glisten. 

And  each  tender  chord  is  stirred. 
Then  hie  to  the  woods  and  listen 

To  the  sweet  song  of  the  bird ; 
And  mark  how  he  sings  contented, 

As  the  leaves  around  him  fall. 
You'll  forget  what  you  lamented. 

For  the  sweet  birds  sing  for  all. 

When  all  you  fondly  cherished 

Has  passed,  like  a  dream,  away ; 
The  love  you  clung  to  perished. 

The  friendship  known  decay ; 
Seek  then  the  woodland  flowers. 

They  will  all  the  past  recal. 
And  point  to  happier  hours. 

For  the  bright  flowers  bloom  for  all. 
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A  FLYING  VISIT  TO  THE  SEAT  OF  WAR  IN  THE  EAST, 
IN  JULY.  1854. 

By  Henry  Spicer,  Esq., 

author  oy  '*  sights  ahd  sounds,"  &c. 

June  IZih. — Wouod  up  our  affairs  in  Naples,  and  embarked  on  board 
the  fine  French  steamer,  Merovee^  en  route,  as  we  hope,  for  the  scene  of 
great  events.  My  companion,  H.  W.,  has  already  witnessed  eastern 
strife,  having,  through  the  lucky  toss  of  a  penny,  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  «illant  Omer  Pacha,  during  the  struggle  of  Oltenitza.  Unable  to 
decide  in  what  direction  the  impending  battle  was  likely  to  take  place — 
Oltenitza  or  Turtukai — the  question  was  submitted  to  the  simple  arbitre- 
ment  of  heads-and-tails,  and  the  former  representing  Oltenitza,  and 
winning,  the  party  arrived  in  ample  time  to  witness  the  first  Turkish 
triumph  of  the  war.  It  was  through  W.'s  opera-glass  that  the  Pacha 
viewed  the  retreat  of  his  bafBed  foe,  W.  receiving,  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  politeness,  a  medal  and  a  bloodstained  Russian  sword. 

Omer  Pacha's  sight  is  remarkably  keen.  M.,  who  was  one  of  the 
small  party  of  English  present,  told  me  that,  during  the  second,  and 
most  determined  attack,  while  every  eye  but  his  own  strove  in  vain  to 
pierce  the  thick  cloud  of  smoke  that  veiled  the  actual  struggle,  Omer 
Pacha  turned  to  his  visitors,  and  quietly  observed:  ^^Bepousses,  me$» 
iieurSf  en  grand  desordre" 

But  few  passengers  on  board  the  Meravee;  among  them  an  old 

acquaintance,  Colonel  St ,  proceeding  on  special  mission  to  the 

East  Believed  he  was  to  command  the  mounted  portion  of  a  corps  of 
bashi-bozouks,  to  be  organised  and  disciplined  after  the  English  mode. 
Left  Naples  at  4  p.m. 

I4ih. — Smooth  and  beautiful.  At  5  A-m.  passing  Stromboli;  no  signs 
of  activity.  Ran  into  Messina  at  9.  Quarantine,  of  course.  Sailed 
again  at  4,  with  cool,  refreshing  breeze. 

15M. — Reached  Malta  at  9.  The  French  steamer  from  the  Levant, 
with  which  ours  corresponds,  lying  ready,  with  some  700  French  troops, 
for  Gallipoli,  already  on  board.  Secured  berths  with  great  difficulty, 
having  to  share  mine  with  the  eagle  of  the  4th  French  Hussars,  which 
had  got  inextricably  fixed  into  the  bed-place.  Landed  and  breakfasted 
at  E^nsford's  Hotel.  Saint's-day.  All  shops  closed.  Returned  to  the 
"  Gaire,"  and  sailed  at  half-past  6  p.Bf.,  with  700  Hussars  and  artillery, 
a  large  medical  staff,  nine  colonels,  fifty  miscellaneous  passengers,  and 
Brigadier-Greneral  the  Due  d'Elchingen,  second  son  of  the  illustrious 
Manhal  Ney. 

Loud  cheers  from  the  garrison  and  spectators  accompanied  our  exit 
firom  the  harbour. 

16M.— Oh!  by  Jove,  how  hot  I  No  air— sea  like  glass— going  only 
eight  knots — monotonous — sighted  nothing  all  day,  but  a  remarkable 
object,  brown  and  white,  which  called  all  the  gUsses  in  the  ship  into 
requisition ;  and,  after  provoking  much  anxious  debate,  proved  to  be  a 
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dead  horse.  Interesting  Turkish  family  on  board— ancient  Turk  and 
young  wife — face  swaged  as  usual,  but  showing  magni6oent  eyes  and 
bridge  of  ravishing  nose — two  domesticsj  and  little  blad^  8lave*girl, 
tattooed  and  pretty.  The  whole  party  encamped  on  deck,  and  lived  for 
five  days  on  cucumbers. 

18lA. — Arrived  in  harbour,  at  Syxa,  at  5  jk.iL — very,  very  hot  Syra 
resembles  Algiers — a  sort  of  cone  of  houses,  whose  apex  rises  half-way 
up  a  range  of  barven  and  inteiUBly  hel^lookiiig  hilk.  Dressed  quicklyi 
and  land^  with  Col.  S.  and  W.  To  the  Hotel  d*  Angleteri*e,  the  bad  b^t 
inn — ^breakfasted  and  skeksked ;  hot,  hmg  unaye*to  wninder  in  the  Uaaing 
streets,  we  resolved  to  retum  to  dine,  and  sleep  onboaid.  As  we  pulkid 
off,  an  English  sloop  of  war  «ame  in,  towing  a  pimte  pnae— ^Miod  it  was 
the  fPbjp,  14,  Lord  John  fiay.  Ceuld  not  board  heiv  as  ahe  was  in  quar 
rantioe ;  but  Lord  John  came  to  the  side  and  told  us  all  the  news.  Ez* 
peots  daily  to  be  summoned  to  join  an  expedition  agmoet  Sebastopol,  in 
whieh  case,  kindly  o^Sbts  us  a  passage  to  the  fleet. 

These  weie  alao  ramovrs  of  a  severe  battle  having  taken  place  betvman 
Turks  (with  allies)  and  Ruasiaos,  on  the  Danube. 

ISths — Weighed  at  10  A.M.,  with  a  beautifnl  breeie.  ''AcUeu,  Sym,'' 
cned  one  of  our  French  fmnds,  ezultiiigly,  ^puu^e  nejammieie  retMrnr  t" 
a  sentiment  in  which  all  eoineided.  Another  slowieh  day,  eomewhaft  i«* 
Keved  by  the  pretence  on  board  of  the  band  of  the  French  Hnmsafs,  who 
peffonned  some  pieeee  vary  effiectively,  and  then,  lairing  aside  tlMir 
instruments,  sang  in  a  manner  to  put  to  the  Uush  the  beet  tcained  opcm 
dwrus  I  ever  he«d)  out  of  Germany.  A  piece  called  <^  La  Garde  pasee" 
(in  whiok  the  Toices  imitate  with  wonderful  aecoracy  and  ensemble  the 
approach  and  retreat  of  the  relief),  and  another  called  '<  La  Franoe  «t 
TAngletetr-r-re"— -worthy  evbetituto  for  Maibroak — ^wete  in  high  fiavour. 

20lA.— •Dropped  anchor  in  Smyrna  at  5  A.M.,  haded  and  bwk 
iastod  coolly  and  happily  at  the  Hotel  des  Deux  Angustee  (f.  e.  Augustus 
CsBsar  and  Augustus  Lippi,  the  hoet);  after  whieh,  to  the  basaarS) 
camel-ground,  &c.  Whilst  here  we  were  invited  to  visit  a  gentleman,  now 
in  temporary  retirement  at  ihe  G&stle — ^no  less  a  person  thsm  the  celebrated 
bandit-chief,  so  long  the  interest  and  terror  of  this  neighbourhood. 
Being  completely  hemmed  in  by  a  body  of  gOYemment  forces,  who  proved 
unpurdiasable,  the  iUustrions  chief,  with  his  lientonant,  surrendered 
themselves,  not  however,  it  would  appear,  at  discretion,  as  we  are  in- 
fonnsd  that  both  these  gentlemen  will,  in  spite  of  theur  little  errors,  be 
set  at  liberty  in  a  few  days.  Sailed  at  4  f.m.  for  the  Dardanelles  and 
Constantinople. 

2Ut — ^Passed  the  Dardanelles,  against  strong  breeae  right  a-head,  and 
powerful  eunent.  1 1  a.m.,  biougfit  to  for  half  an  hour,  took  a  few  aoore 
passeogezB  and  bags.  Sailed  again,  and  reached  Gal%)Ii  at  3  p.m. 
Many  vessek,  nearly  all  French,  were  here ;  among  others,  the  ships  of  the 
line,  Suffren,  Napoleon,  Ville  de  Marseilles,  dec.  Landed  to  reconnoitia, 
with  S.  and  W«  Met  Brij^adier-Geaefal  Sir  J.  C— ^,  who  tolls  us,  as  the 
latest  news,  that  the  Russians  entrench  themselves  on  the  Dannbo, 
70,000  strong,  while  the  allies  concentrate  at  Vaina  with  the  utmost 
speed — ^aetion  impending.  Visited  what  renuuns  of  the  French  and 
English  caoeips,  and  returned  on  board  to  dine.  Disembarked  the  -whole 
of  our  gallant  allies,  and  four  horses,  one  of  which,  a  noble  ofaaifev, 
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belongiBff  to  the  Doc  d*Elchingeii>  f«il  head-foremost  into  ^e  sea,  and  a 
long  and  interesting  chase  ensued;  the  horse,  though  loaded  with 
clothing,  swimming  faster  than  the  boats  conld  row.  At  last  he  waa 
hnuted  to  the  steamer's  side,  and  hekted  into  a  tender,  none  the  worse 
for  his  hour's  exertion. 

22nd. — Sailed  at  3*30  A.M.  The  vessel  free—clear,  and  ood,  lovely 
day.  Reached  Constantinople  at  5  f.bi.,  landed  almost  immediately; 
no  costom-hoiise  woraies,  nor  any  tFonhle  with  luggage,  except  the  usual 
fight  for  it  among  the  faoohini  on  landing.  To  Missietie's  Hotel — ^found 
good  rooms,  excellent  takk^'hCiei,  and  prompt  attendance,  aA  fifteen 
francs  a  day,  terms  certainly  not  extorragantly  high,  from  which,  daring 
the  greatest  pressure,  Missierie  has  never  varied,  and  which  have,  it  is 
said,  neverthelesB,  enriched  faim  to  the  amount  of  some  30,000/.  8.,  to 
his  delight,  foand  letters  awaiting  him  from  Colonel  fieatson  (Skemsie 
Pasha),  aecfuainting  him  that  he  was  to  take  command  of  a  regiment  of 
hashi-boEouks,  and  desiring  him  to  join.    S.'a  title  to  be  ''  Naymi  Bey." 

Curious  hand-rocket  exhibited  iSlst  dinaer  by  an  American  gentle- 
man present,  constnicted  to  discharge  thirty  buUets  ait  a  distance  of  \2QQ 
yards.  Hear  that  Siiistiia  stiU  hMB  out,  but  that  St.  Amand  deehnas 
to  advance  until  his  ruerve  is  ready.  Nodiing  like  caution,  and  ao^ng 
with  «  reserve !" 

Be  H  writes  that  it  is  rough  work  in  camp ;  only  salt  piovisioBB, 

and  those  bad ;  recomnends  W.  to  bring  lots  of  padc-sad^es,  brandy, 
and  "  leB  Myst^res  de  Paris." 

29rd4 — About  2  f.m.  engaged  cai<|ae  to  Valley  of  Sweet  Waters,  a  two 
hours'  pull.  Encountered  Abdul  Medjid,  pulling  snUdly  over  in  his  barge 
to  Scotari,  various  pachas  following.  It  is  the  fint  day  of  Ramaoan,  and 
the  unfortunate  monarch  may  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  smoke,  till  sunset 
He  looks  melancholy,  and  his  aspect  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  too  fait&fiil 
index  of  the  soul  within.  He  looks  like  one  whom  nothing  could  excite, 
nothing  gratify, — a  royal  Endymion : 

For  there  were  some  who  feelingly  might  scau 
A  lurking  trouble  in  his  nether  lip, 
And  note  that  oftentimes  the  reios  would  slip 
Through  his  forgotten  hands. 

Even  at  the  magnificent  cavahry  review  at  Scutari,  which  aronsed  from 
his  apatiiy  the  gravest  of  the  grave,  the  Sultan  never  changed  look  or 
mnscle.  Absent  and  listless,  he  looked  like  ooe  who  scarcely  compre- 
hended the  military  pageant  defilmg  before  him ;  while  Lord  Cardigan, 
riding  well  ont  from  his  brigade,  and  mounted  on  his  celebrated  five* 
hundred-guinea  diiarger,  appeared  the  real  hero  of  the  day. 

Being  the  Bamazan,  none  but  a  few  Armenian  finnilies  were  to  be 
seen  at  the  Sweet  Waters,  and  we  consequently  proceeded  to  Therapia. 
Left  W.  there,  and  retmned  to  Constantinople. 

25tk, — Lionising,  and  preparing  for  camp ;  provisioning  for  a  fortnight 
Tragical  event  to-day  at  Scutari :  a  Turk,  shot  and  stabbed,  ru^d  iota 
tk  room  during  the  table»d^h6te  at  the  hotel,  and  expired  upon  the  fioot. 
The  murder  was  the  work  of  three  ruffians,  the  ikther  of  one  of  whom  is 
said  to  have  been  ^ot  some  years  sinee  by  the  man  now  murdered.  The 
unfortunate  had,  it  seems,  made  compensation  in  money,  according  to 
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Eastern  custom,  but  could  not  secure  immunity  from  revenge.  The 
murderers  escaped  to  the  forest  of  Belgrade,  ana  will  probably  become 
professional  brigands. 

26^. — News,  authentic,  that  the  Russians  have  abandoned  Silistria, 
and  retired  across  the  Danube.  Thus  end  our  hopes  of  seeing  an  action. 
WiU  St.  Arnaud  still  wait  for  his  "  reserve,"  before  advancing  upon  the 
flying  foe  ? 

.  27th. — To  Therapia,  cool  and  beautiful;  fine  breeze  on  the  hill,  and 
first  view  of  the  Black  Sea.  Dined  at  the  Hotel  d' Angleterre— very  good. 
Elliott  and  Conoliy  came  down.  The  Russians  withdrawing.  Ix)rd  R., 
impatient  for  troops,  sent  A.  Hazdinge  to  Adm.  Boxer  to  urge  the 
utmost  haste. 

29iA.— Rose  at  6.  Embarked  with  W.  for  Constantinople  at  7. 
Boat  crammed ;  twelve  Turkesses,  and  an  unusually  large  assemblage  of 
flji^eyed  children.  At  11*30  embarked  for  Varna  in  the  Bosforo,  A 
scene  of  wild  confusion — fearfully  laden  with  coals,  passengers,  and  bag- 
gage. Off  Scutari,  ran  back  two  miles  to  pick  up  a  brig,  by  way  of 
increasing  our  speed — cast  her  off  again,  off  Bayukder^,  and  proceeded 
slowly,  till  past  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  fairly  in  the  Black  Sea, 
when,  alas  !  .  .  .  the  engine,  which  had,  it  seems,  been  for  some  time  in 
a  precarious  state,  suddenly  succumbed.  We  anchored,  and  dined.  Con- 
sultation of  engineers  and  officers.  Discontent  of  passengers,  chiefly  of 
the  third  clasSf  who  are  accustomed  to  victual  themselves,  and  are  only 
provided  for  a  twenty-four  hours'  voyage.  Engineers  think  we  might  reach 
Varna  in  a  few  days ;  but  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  repair  engine 
there,  recommended  return.  Did«o,  and  re-entered  Missierie's  at  1 1  p.m., 
very  much  out  of  humour,  W.  especially.  Learned,  on  entering,  the  sad 
catastrophe  of  the  JSJuropa,  and  loss  of  my  old  friend,  the  gallant 
Willoughby  Moore. 

30iA.-^ — Sailed  once  more,  on  board  the  Stamboul,  chartered,  pro  tern., 
by  the  Austrian  Company.  Good,  roomy  ship— clean  and  well  supplied. 
New  mishaps,  however.  Before  W.  and  I  had  removed  our  light  baggage 
from  the  caique,  and  while  our  attention  was  diverted,  the  steamer 
suddenly  unmoored,  and  the  caique,  to  escape  the  swell,  cast  off,  leaving 
the  hotel-porter  on  board,  but  taking  with  her  two  carpet-bags,  four 
coats,  and  a  writing-case  containing  all  our  money  and  papers.  The 
•  captain  being  appealed  to,  declared  it  was  impossible  to  stop,  which  was 
indeed  the  case,  as  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  shipping,  from 
which  it  needed  all  his  ingenuity  to  get  fairly  free.  Before  reaching 
Therapia,  however,  an  opportunity  occurred  of  sending  off  the  captive 
porter  in  a  caique,  charged  with  solemn  messages  respecting  the  lost 
effects,  and  visions  of  immense  rewards  in  the  event  of  their  speedy  trans- 
mission to  the  consul  at  Varna. 

July  1st, — Ran  into  Bourgas  about  7  a.m.,  and,  having  landed  huge 
quantities  of  silver  specie,  left  again  for  Varna,  and  steamcwi  into  the  bay 
at  1  P.M.  A  horrible  town,  without  an  attempt  at  accommodation  of  any 
kind,  but  occupying  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  site  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  a  valley,  some  ten  miles  in  width,  bounded  by  finely  wooded  hills,  and 
watered  by  a  chain  of  fresh  lakes,  the  lowest  of  which  approaches  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  sea.  The  crowd  and  bustle  beyond  conception.  To  the 
consul's — found  that  unfortunate  gentleman  at  his  wit's  end — ^appealed 
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and  referred  to  by  everybody,  pestered  by  authorities,  petitioned  by  his  be» 
wildered  countrymen,  and  handing  three-fourths  of  his  applicants  over  to 
the  care  of  his  dragoman — a  fellow  who  kept  a  kind  of  lodging-house 
somewhere  in  the  town,  and  charged  about  the  price  you  would  be  asked 
for  a  first  floor  in  Brook-street,  Grosvenor-square.  Forbearing  to  add  to 
his  troubles,  we  were  about  leaving,  to  make  some  general  investigations, 
when  a  happy  chance  threw  us  in  the  way  of  Captain  M.,  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  W.'s,  present  with  him  at  Oltenitza.  Id.  is  in  the  Com- 
pany's service,  and,  being  on  sick  leave,  recruits  his  shattered  health  by 
roughing  it  in  Bulgaria,  where  he  ably  fulflls  the  office  of  military  corre* 
spondent  to  a  London  journal.  This  gentleman  most  kindly  invited  us 
to  his  house,  pleasantly  situated,  commanding  an  excellent  view  of  the 
busy  bay,  and  begged  us  to  use  it  so  long  as  we  desired  to  remain  in 
Varna.  Guards  marched  to-day  for  Aladeyn,  another  division  being 
pushed  on  to  Devnos,  ten  miles  further.  A  few  regiments  still  encamped 
just  beyond  the  walls ;  a  picturesque  lot  of  bashi-bozouks,  Yusu£F  Aga's, 
about  half  a  mile  off;  English  fleet  at  Baltschik,  eighteen  miles  off. 

W.,  impatient  to  reach  camp,  borrowed  a  mount  from  an  old  comrade 
in  the  Guards,  armed  himself,  and  started,  I  remaining  at  Varna  to  pro- 
cure horses,  &c.     Passed  an  agreeable  evening  with  M. 

2nd, — Rose  not  long  after  the  sun.  M.'s  mansion  overlooks  a  Turkish 
ten-gun  battery ;  and  the  prolonged  howl,  like  that  of  a  jackal,  with 
which  their  sentries  are  accustomed  at  intervals  of  four  minutes  to  disturb 
the  night's  tranquillity,  considerably  interfered  with  my  repose;  lots, 
moreover,  of  '*  biting  things,"  from  which  no  Bulgarian  house  is  free,  con- 
tributed to  this  undesirable  result.  Passed  the  day  preparing  for  camp. 
Varna  is  well  supplied  with  stores  of  a  coarse  description ;  but  an  enter- 
prising merchant,  Mr.  Grace,  has  obligingly  freighted  a  vessel  with  the 
luxuries  of  life,  and  his  arrival  is  eagerly  looked  for.  Order  from  Admiral 
Dundas  for  five  ships  of  the  line,  at  anchor  here,  to  proceed  to  Baltschik. 
Under  weigh  instantly,  and,  forming  a  magnificent  column,  moved 
majestically  round  the  headland.  Mr.  G.,  special  correspondent  of 
another  London  daily  paper,  arrived  at  M.'s  from  Schumla,  where  he 
has  remained  during  the  siege  of  Silistria.  He  had  just  visited  the 
latter  town,  and  gone  over  the  extensive  works  of  the  Russians.  The 
place  was  much  knocked  about.  A  cart-load  of  shot  and  shell  might 
have  been  picked  up  in  one  street.  The  inhabitants  must  have  suffered 
great  loss,  familiarity  with  danger  having  induced  many  to  venture  out 
of  the  subterranean  holds  they  had  constructed,  while  children  might 
at  all  times  be  seen  playing  in  the  streets.  On  one  occasion  a  shell 
penetrated  to  the  cellar  of  a  house  and  killed  seven  women.  Marshal  St* 
Amaud,  who  has  just  visited  the  celebrated  outwork  of  Arab-Tabia, 
declared  that  its  safety  lay  in  its  own  insignificance,  it  being  impossible 
to  assault  it  with  sufficient  men.  The  Russians,  though  full  of  passive 
courage,  have  no  "  dash ;"  and  hence  their  frequent  failures  in  attacks 
upon  entrenched  positions.  No  amount  of  loss  will  entirely  stop  their 
advance ;  but  so  sluggish  is  their  movement,  that  by  the  time  they  reach 
their  object,  their  numbers  are  too  few  to  overcome  a  determined  defence. 

During  the  siege,  frequent  communications  took  place  between  the 
belligerents ;  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  a  parlementairc.  On 
Ofie  occasion,  the  Turks  sent  to  request  that  the  enemy  would  avoid 
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dtxeeting^  his  five  upon  the  hospitals,  whtdi  was  caraAiUy  eompfied  with. 
On  another,  the  Rnssisntfl  sent  a  flag  with  a  raquest  for  a  supply  of 
tabasco !  It  is  possible  a  stronger  motire  may  have  been  conoealea  under 
ti»  tobacoo.  At  all  events,  in  acceding  to  the  request,  the  eager  smokers 
were  rseommended  not  to  try  it  again. 

Poor  Butler  died,  it  appears,  on  the  rery  day  the  siege  was  raised.  He 
WW  lying  reconnoitring  in  a  masqued  embrasure,  the  Mini^  balls  of  the 
enemy  singing  rather  thickly  over  his  head  and  that  of  N.,  who  was 
near  him.  Finding  they  did  no  execution,  the  Eassians  adopted  the  plan 
of  underebatgiDg.  The  balls  dropped  nearer.  At  length  one  stnick  the 
work  so  close  as  to  coyer  N.  with  a  shower  of  dost  and  earth,  nearly 
blindng  him.  «' A  good  shot!"  said  N.  <<  Yes,"  said  Butler,  «'and  I 
ann  hit"—- and  exhibited  a  fie^  wound  on  the  brow,  which,  though  seem* 
Bigly  not  dangerous,  made  N.  <*  sick  to  look  at."  As  the  brave  soldier 
withdrew,  <*  This  shall  not,"  he  said,  ^  prevent  our  making  a  tortie  to- 
morrow." 

The  woimd  assumed  a  very  favourable  aspect,  and  Captain  Butler  was 
seated  at  breakout  with  his  friends  on  the  diird  morning,  when  tidings 
were  brought  that  the  benegers  were  in  full  retreat.  All  rushed  to  the 
walls,  and  poor  Butler  became  much  excited,  talked  wildly  of  driving  the 
Russians  into  the  Danube,  and  greatly  alarmed  his  friends.  Towards 
evening  his  condition  became  worse,  snd  in  a  few  hours  he  expired,  no 
doubt  from  coneosskm  of  the  brain.  His  dBary  of  the  siege — a  most 
interesting  document-~has  been  sent,  it  is  said,  to  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

dnf.— -Eagaged  a  Bulgarian  servant,  and,  with  great  difficulty,  an 
aimba  or  rough  cart,  to  carry  our  luggage.  The  villanous-looking  driver 
came  snikiiy,  and  evinced  such  evident  tokens  of  a  defiire  to  evade  his 
baigwn,  that  we  thought  it  wiser  to  take  h»  horse  out  until  we  were 
peparsd  to  start.  Apparently  anticipating  our  intention,  the  wretch 
bolted  at  once,  and  t<Mre  away  at  full  speed.  Chase  ensued,  but  in  vain; 
and,  after  a  short  distance,  no  trace  of  the  gnme  could  be  found,  but  ^ 
fragments  of  sundry  bottles  of  pale  ale,  which  had  unluckily  remained  in 
the  araba,  and  been  smashed  during  the  race.  Obtained  a  bullock-cart 
from  commissariat^  and  despatched  effects  under  escort  Omer  Pacha 
eaase  to  Varna  for  a  council — saluted  by  all  the  Turkish  batteries  and 
ships. 

Atk^ — Restless  night ;  yelling  sentries,  howling  dogs,  screaming  cat% 
stamping  horses  picketed  in  the  yard,  biting  insects,  and  the  diermometer 
at  fever  heat.  Rose  at  3  a»m.,  strolled  through  Varna,  and  towards  the 
cavalry  camp  on  the  south  of  lAie  bay.  The  place  looked  uncomfortable  ; 
ruffians  of  all  descriptions,  in  every  conceivable  attire,  lounging  about,  or 
lying  arieep  in  dusky  comers;  St.  Amaud's  spahi  escort  Numbering  on 
a  convenient  dung-heap  under  the  marshal's  window ;  prowling  boehi- 
bosonks  and  sullen  Bulgarians  ;  immense  hstds  oi  buffaloes  going  to  the 
marshes  ;  slaughtering  oi  bullocks  going  on  untidily  along  &e  fra- 
grant beach ;  horses  of  ihe  1 1th  Hussan  exercising.  After  faveakfast, 
to  ^be  horse  baiaar — some  fifty  animals,  all  diminutive ;  nodnng  good 
under  1500  piastres  (abont  IR),  nor  anything  bad  warA  ten.  At 
length,  chiefly  through  die  land  offices  of  Mr.  G.,  aRanged  my  stud,  and 
left  fbr  the  campy  M.,  who  had  to  visit  the  60di,  aocompanying  me  a 
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fut  oOb^  wsy.  M«fe  the  eonso],  who  rode  widx  xul  Council  last  night; 
pMoefui  prospects;  Ruana  quite  the  pmietpalilies,  Austria  ocoopies  them. 
Took  leare  oi  kiad  host,  aod  xode  to  oamp  of  bafthi4K>zonk8  to  see  & 
Fe«nid  him  ddightfiilly  piantij  on  the  hton  of  a  green  hill  overlooking 
the  krwer  kka,  Varaa,  and  the  hay.  Poor  S.,  disgwted  with  the  present 
aspect  of  thii^|B— organisation  of  his  b.  b.'s  awaiting  regular  warrant 
kam  Goimnsieai; — Omer  Padia  undetstood  to  be  opposed  to  the  planof 
nbinitting  these  mea  to  a  rigid  diaeipiine.  Went  on  to  Aladeyn,  a 
beantifu],  sditery  ride,  scaioelj  a  dwelling  or  a  living  creatuve  to  be 
sesn  tar  xniks  together.  The  oak-woods^  with  which  are  mingled  wild 
fimit-traes,  apples,  pears,  chemes,  ahnonds,  vines — ^in  abondanoe — teeni 
with  animal  and  insect-life,  the  noise  of  the  cicalas  being  afasolat^y 
deafening  ;  ennes  and  pigeons  were  numerous  ;  the  linnet  and  oriole ; 
anagnificeat  dragon-flies,  and  huge  gaudy  moths  floated  about — lizardsy 
and  very  often  a  tortoise,  crossed  we  track.  Of  coone  there  are  snakes 
ia  this  para&e^  and  1  had  the  luck  to  encounter  the  largest  (out  of  the 
ZoologMsal  Grardens)  lever  beheld.  The  creature  lay  directly  in  my  way, 
and,  as  he  decamped  through  the  budies,  making  as  much  d^stariMmce  aa 
a  have,  1  can't  s»^  I  was  sorry  l^t  he  had  not  coaopelled  me  to  force  the 
IsDo  of  his  Danube.     I  hate  snakes 

A  aoUier  of  the  41st,  while  the  regiment  lay  outride  of  Vama,  casght 
a  carious  hsown  snake,  with  two  legs  placed  near  the  tail,  and  covered 
with  small  teedi  hke  a  cat's*  Colonel  Carpenter  told  me  he  was  anzioaa 
to  preserve  the  interesting  biped  as  a  cadea»  for  the  Hunterian  Museum,, 
but  nnfijrtonately  no  bottle  could  be  found  big  enough  to  contain  it. 

Rode  first  to  ilie  3rd  divirion  camp.  While  taliong  to  Colonel  C, 
St.  Amand,  Oiner  Pacha,  and  an  immense  retinae,  &rted  the  camp, 
riding  towards  Shumla,  the  soldiery  loudly  cheering  as  they  passed.  On 
to  the  Guards'  camp;  found  them  in  a  beautiful  locality,  in  the  clearings 
ef  an  oak-forest,  crowning  the  range  ef  hills  sloping  down  to  the  upper 
lake;  game  and  firii  abundant.  A  mass  of  fine  old  ruins,  like  those  of  a 
temple  (the  only  token  of  man's  handiwork  in  the  vicinity),  was  occupied 
by  an  outlying  picket;  W.  and  De  H.  out  riding,  so  rode  on  with  Colonel 
C.  to  explore.  Returned ;  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtein  the  tent  of 
Captain  K.,  absent  at  Varna.  Catpital  dinner,  and  joUy  evening.  But 
fiMttteen  men  snudung  at;  onee  in  the  tent  of  one,  is  to  be  •raided  whea 
poss&lel 

Sih. — ^Woks  by  the  reveiliSe  at  5  o^dock — camp  in  full  bustle  and 
conversation.  Tents  are  great  conductors  of  sound — it  is  posrihle  to 
hear  distinotiy  words  spokui  in  a  common  ooUoqidal  tone  several  tents 
off;  and  I've  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Richard  III.,  in  his  eaves- 
dic^pping  excnrsionB,  heard  a  great  deal  mere  than  he  relished.  Rode  to 
Devnos  on  Colonel  C's  Arab,  a  flne  fractious  brute ;  beautifhl  ride  of 
twabe  anlfla  aerose  ^  hills  ;  reached  camp  at  four.  Visited  7th  and 
2aid,  tiwn  across  to  cavalry;  found  W.  and  M^D.  in  M.'s  tent— M.  ill 

in  bed ;  kindly  o£fared  me  the  te^  of  his  brother  aide.  Lord  D ^ 

absent  on  serviee  witfi  Lord  Gacd^fan.  W.  zetomed  to  Aladeyn.  Dined 
with  the  7tii;  passed  evening  wiSi  the  23rd;  much  grumbling  at  eariy 
drilk,  Ac  Mb,  — -— ,  carnaymdeBt  of  the  Times,  established  hem,  in  a 
sparions  Egrptima  aMoquee^  givinr  frequent  champagne  dinners  to 
and  twenify  gnes^  and  omerwiae  upholding  &i  dignity  and 
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liberality  of  the  EngUab  {ireia.  The  broad  red  strife  upon  liia-  trousen 
i3  a  siogular  illustration  of  the  dulaes^  of  Turiuah  tailon.  Mr. ■  '  ■■ 
haviog  written  to  CoostantiQople  for  a  paiv  of  black  inezpreiahka, 
the  ti^ilor,  ^eeing^  the  ondev  dated  "  Camp/'  deeided  that  it  nnist  proeeed 
from  an  officer,  and  affixed  Ae  scarlet  badge  on  his, o«n responsibility! 

At  10  r.M.  back  to  cavalry  camp.  Very  dark — ^loet  way-*«-falnndered 
into  a  Turkish  encampmei|t--^cpadMOted  to.  caloiiel**--diieoted  ta  Eagliak 
cavalry-^got  inio  liyer^item^  intp  fields  of  standing  eonL  At  last 
reached  camp  at  11*30.  Exoellent  tent»  full  of  field  lusuHes ;  rail  o6 
French  napers,  which. kept  me  awake  till  one.  •  Slept  beautifiilly»  only 
disturbed  by  little  camp  ocenrreoces ;.  escape  of  oharger  of  tfe  ITth, 
stamp  of  relief,  cat  in  teat,  dtc. 

6tn. — Rose  at  5,  meaning  to  reach  Aladeyn  to  btoeakftst  Took 
leave  of  M.  (awake,  and  better);  rode. slowly;  cool,  ddightfid  day.; 
pleasant  wind.  Half-way,  at  a  fountain,  first  indicatioBS  of  the  msfck  ii 
Evans's  division — escpected  to  move  to*day.  Soon,  the  gallani  generri. 
himself,  with  an  aide;  then,  in  a  beautiful  gorge,  thrae  regiments^ 
artillery,  and  baggage  ;  a  little  further,  the  remaining  regiments-^ 
halted.  Colonel  C.  told  me  Omer  Paoha  was  coming  immediately  to  an 
open  spot  close  at  hnnd,  to  inspect  the  Guards  and  others.  Guaroi  came 
uj^in  imposing  columns,  moving  through  the  fi>res^— (here  Tery  open)—* 
then  the  42na  Highland  regiment,  and  some  horse-artillMry.  Omer 
Pa^ha  came  galloping  up,  wi&  his-spahis — ^looking  not  nnHke  fierae  old 
ladies  with  red  hoods — ^ali  splendidly  mounted,  and  each  man  a  perleet 
little  armoury  of  weapons.  St.  Arnaud,  Lord  Raglan,  the  Diike  of 
Cambridge,  and  a  crowd  of  English  and  French  ^^jScers^  were  presentj 
Short  review — admirably  executed,  except  that  the  Guards  invariablj 
cheered  in  charging — a  practice  strongly  reprehended  and  reproamd  hj 
Napier.  Omer  Pacha,  charmed,  paid  the  usual  compliments;  butwav 
especially  delighted*  with  the  hone-artillery,  who  oharged  over  a  ditch 
and  hedge,  wmch  the  pacha  imagined  would  bring  them  to  afaidt,*^up  to 
hb  very  nose ! 

^<  With  such  troops,"  he  said,  "  I  would  mow  the  Rossiasis  down  hkie 


Dmed,  on  a  barrel,  with  W.  and  De  H.  ;  mde  campnlinner.  8oiip 
a  la  JuUenne,  salmon  (preserved),  stewed  dnok  au  riz,  fried  ham  ai^ 
beans,  stewed  cherries  ;  Madeira,  bottled  beer,  brandy,  pale  ale.  Slep6 
to-night  in  De  H.'s  green  bower;  cooler  thsA  tent,  nd  AOt  wamf 
earwigs. 

N.B. — Two  fellows  stung  last  night  by  centipedes ;  painful,  but  not 
dangerous. 

1th  oni/BM.— No  hope  of  an  advance ;  resolved  to  vetorn  to  Vanm? 
sent  baggage  back  by  araba ;  sold  stud  to  De  H.  for  the  same  prioe  I  gave: 
Made  acUeux  and  set  forward.  On  reaching  camping-ground  of  hmAAi 
hozouks  found  tents  struck,  and  Colonel  Beatson  (Shemsie  Pasha)  and 
Colonel  S.  (Naymi  Bey)  gone  to  Schumla.  Break&st  at  Maxw«U's»-gTOaft 
bustle  ;  found  our  missmg  efiGacts  at  the  consulate.  Scrambled  on  boani  the 
Ferdinando  Primo  at  mid-day ;  few  passengers.  An  American  ookmel, 
with  immense  sword,  who  had  been  to  Silis&i  after  the  siege  and  gone 
over  the  Russian  works.  An  innocent  youth,  about  twenty,  agent  to  a 
mercantile  house,  who  had  been  despatcned  to  Varna  to  obtain  ordera  for 
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wine.  He  had  obtained  one  for  six  bottles  of  champagne,  and  had  been 
handed  over  by  the  worried  consul  to  his  rapacious  dragoman  before 
mentioned,  as  his  only  chance  of  shelter.  The  latter  ushered  him  into  a 
filthy  den,  already  tenanted  by  six  other  individuals,  and  proffered  a  dirty 
sheepskin  for  a  bed — charge  7s.,  English  I  No  breakfast ;  and  the  luck- 
less youth  wandered  about  from  4  A.1C.  to  8,  when  he  obtained  a  handful 
of  cherries,  his  first  meal  for  eighteen  hours.     Constantinople  again. 

lOM.— While  shopping  with  W.  and  S.,  met  Lord  John  Hay,  who 
told  usthe  fFasp  had  been  peremptorily  ordered  to  Baltschik.  Prospect 
of  something  doing.  Offered  us  a  passage  to  the  fleet,  but  we  had  pre- 
viously decided  on  gdng  to  Broussa.  Sweet  Waters,  ^uAfete  auxfleurs. 
llUL — ^Embark^  in  our  old  Mend,  the  Ferdinando  Primo,  for 
Broussa.  Weather  fine  at  first,  but  a  sudden  and  severe  squall  of  wind 
and  rain  overtook  us,  and  drove  all  the  thinly-clad  below.  Mundagna 
at  1  P.M. ;  took  seven  horses,  for  selves,  guides,  and  baggage,  and  rode 
through  a  beautiful,  wild,  and  broken  country  to  Broussa,  the  residence 
of  Abd-el-Kader — and  of  many  millions  of  silk«worms,  whose  cocoons 
covered  acres  of  the  ground  like  snow.  Passed  parties  of  armed  Turco- 
mans, and  long  strings  of  very  fine  camels.  Reached  the  city  at  7.  It 
occupies  a  trmy  splendid  site,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus ;  so  near, 
however,  that  uie  snowy  forohead  of  the  majestic  mountain  is  not  visible 
within  several  miles  of  the  city  itself. 

12<4. — Note  from  the  consul,  Mr.  Sandison,  tliat  the  Emir  would  re- 
ceive us  a  little  after  mid-day.  Sketched  a  mosque — ^then  with  W.  and 
S.  to  Abd-el-Kader^s  residence— a  strange,  straggfing  old  place,  like  a 
Flemish  chateau,  in  the  skirts  of  the  town.  HcIas  a  fkrm  a  mile  or  two 
beyond  it,  in  which  he  spends  much  of  his  time.  The  renowned  Emir 
received  us  with  great  cordiality.  He  wore  a  plain  mollah's  robe,  and  a 
white  turban,  which  might  have  been  a  trifle  cleaner;  but  well  might 
the  noUe  head  that  woro  it  afford  to  ^pense  with  extrinsic  ornament! 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  more  kingly  countenance — ^fiur  as  that  of  a 
European — a  high,  smooth  forehead,  brilliant  eye,  and  the  most  re- 
markable and  engaging  smile  I  ever  noticed.  Pipes  and  coffee  were 
introduced,  as  usual,  and  the  Emir,  tucking  his  legs  up  comfortably  on 
the  soCei,  prepared  to  listen  to  the  latest  news  of  the  war,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed the  most  eager  interest  As  he  speaks  neither  French  nor  Eng- 
lish, the  conversation  had  to  be  carried  on  through  two  interpreters,  by 
means  of  whom  we  conveyed  to  him  all  the  information  in  our  power. 
Anecdotes  of  the  hennc  defence  of  Silistria  especially  awakened  his  atten- 
tioo ;  and  as  we  related  a  well-known  incident  of  the  siege,  in  which  a 
column  of  Russians,  who  had  actually  penetrated  into  the  works  under 
cover  of  a  fog,  were  pitched  out  of  the  embrasures  af^  a  struggle  of 
half  an  hour,  during  which  no  shot  was  fired  nor  word  spoken,  the  chief 
became  greatly  excited.  His  eyes  flashed ;  he  almost  wrung  his  hands 
with  a  sort  of  nervous  delight,  and  evidently  enjoyed  with  the  intensest 
pleasure  the  repulse  of  the  '^Moskov^  by  the  unaided  sons  of  the 
Creseent  After  a  most  interesting  interview  of  three-ouarters  of  an 
hour,  we  reluctantly  took  leave  of  the  caged  eagle,  ana,  distributing 
''backshish"  among  the  ever*ready  domestics,  repaired  to  the  sift 
baaaar,  cool  and  curious  with  delightful  fountains  o£  ever-flowing 
water. 

SepL — YOi^  en.  NO.  ccccv.  I 
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To  the  jeBsamiae  gaiden,  vhe^  the  stalks  are  tmmed  to  agnat  height, 
km  pipe-stems.  Bo^ht  astaUc  of  seveft  yean'  growth,  twtDty  feet  ]i>Dg» 
for  2/.    Divided  it  with  M^D.,  who  ffot  the  best  half! 

14M. — ThnndeEStoim  at  3  A.M.  Most  vivid  sheet  hghtiiing.  Then 
heavy  nun,  whieh^  pMong  off,  opened  to  us  a  heaatilvl  day«^«Hnpara- 
tively  oooL 

Go£he^  and  started  at  6  iuK.  fiv  the  rssidflnoe  of  the  gods.  Mount 
Olympas  tains  six  houn  to  aseead,  four  to  letaivu  Bode  for  five  hours, 
jnohMiiig  two  halts;  and  beug  stiU  tmo  hows  firona  the  top,  aad  our 
hotaes  neaaly  done,  agreed  to  bvsak&at.  Did  so,  on  a  beaiitifol  knoU^ 
sunonDded  by  gigantie  masses  oC  pine,  eedar,  and  emam*  After  the 
Bieal,  an«ztrw»diiiaiylasdtBdeeeuMtheina^  the  two 

hoars'  olimb  yet  remaining  was  voted  a  boN^  and  the  whole  et  the  esiter* 


piinDg  teayeileni  idioitfy  oonmeBeed  that  ibg^oiioiie  letreat,  whirii  re- 
sulted in  aeomfortaUedmoer  at  ihe  Hotel  d' Angletem  at  5  o'deeh,  r.x. 

1^  mnd  16<k--St.  Swithin  opened  fine,  hot,  and  dosty*  Started  at 
7  for  Mwndagna,  on  a  road,  or  nathsr  traek,  a  Uttfodifiennt  fipona  that 
by  whsch  we  came.  Eaoellent  quail  and  partridge  dioeliiag  hnro  aari— 
onlytwadays'jonnieyfiromJfeonsea  bears  andjaebak  age  to  be  found  in 
gaeat  abvadanoeb.  Captain  F.»  who  has  lately  traveasad  the  eamtry, 
ofoed  a  bet  in  o^  hesnag  thai;  he  woidd  bag  ooa  Inmdied  boars  in  the 
course  of  a  calendar  month!  Muadagaa  at  12.  Ka  eteamer*  Wind 
unfiHrourable;  anangad  for  a  large  caiqne,  puUmg  eight  oars,  to  sail 
whenever  the  wind  Iniled  ^  cfaangdL  Shetohed  and  bathed,  the  old 
Fsdia  seadingdowneoBie  people  toheep  the  popdaea  fenm  eiawding  the 
sketehess.  Diaad  isi  a  wretched  hovel  upon  some  greesy  mess  eoMaeted 
in  one  huge  basin,  by  a  Greek ;  had  beds  made  up  on  the  fldoc,  aiMl, 
rashly  ooeapying  them,  were  bitten  out.  Roa^  tbenfom,  at  12*2(^  and 
osdeied  the  aaiquc^  the  wind  having  follen* 

Caiqaaea  earner  with  a  solemn  foce,  pointed  to  a  gmt  Uaek  doad  to 
windward,  and  aabsd  i(  under  such  drcumstanees,  dm  signers  w«»  pre- 
pared to  ''mk  it  r  The  signors  intimated  tfaat  noiUng  short  of  a 
tesaado  would  defor  their  Toyage  longer  than  «ae  neooawiy  fea  plaoe 
water  and  provisions  on  board. 

Sailed  afc  l*dO--partial  starlighi--Hieaziy  eafa»— atmospheie  heavy  and 
oparessive.  Slept  aonndly^  wrapped  in  oar  bumoases,  foir  four  hoani, 
only  Muead  by  the  awn  Bmking  sail,  the  wind  having  lisan  andicome 
fime.  In  a  short  time^  howsfw,  the  wind  shifted  ti>  its  <eld  qnarttCf  and, 
dm  sea  rising,  we  pidled  to  soma  unknowik  covntiiy  and  landed-  A 
famous  old  sycamom^  its  iaHsense  trunk  nsady  hoUev,  stood  an  tha  heaahf. 
andaqppaientiy  represented  the  eatiia  foliage  of  the  oQS^^  Stait^die 
iatarior  in  sesovk  of  food-Hipiea  mtamad  with  eggs  and  plume  ra'OaiT; 
bariked-— heat  intobrabla-^he  rsya  of  the  vertieal  san,  oeaemtm^  in  tha* 
heat  and  refleetad  finom  its  shimng  inner  eide«»  made  it  a.sort  of  igiidiron. 
AU  saffmd  gtaatly  from  the  intense  heat 

A  large  sea-snake  waa  vidbla  for  some  minute^  anaMii^;  thaiaeew, 
aadall  adm  Mm  wall enoagh  for  the  sffdrtaf  sittis^  «^  tafonn.Mrmi 
ealamatsaof  Ua  dimeaskms.  From  a  oaiofid.  compgiiapn  of  asithonitiaH  I 
ibauldphoa  it  at  fifteen  foot.  Ihebaatmeaagimed  Aa  tbasa  qps»twm 
msie  not  anfrayieatly  aeen  in  the  Sea  o(  Marmoiai  Wind,  wio»  ftky 
zaa  intoFriuoe  Edward  Islaodat  sunset. 

l^lik  ^  25lA.~Ai   Constaatmopl^  aidting  wm  l^amaw  of  »< 
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speedy  moveinent,  but  both  the  time  and  object  uncertain.  Cholera  in- 
dvasing  in  all  directions.  Detenoined  to  retum  home  by  Tuesday 
steamer,  the  Sinaiy  Marseilles  line.  Learned  she  had  been  despatched 
wiUmaibtoyttma. 

26ik. — Stnm  returned  and  sails  to-day — not  to  touch  at  Gallipoli, 
friufe  iko  cptdsnie  is  raging  tesriUy. 

Fb«r  Genenl  Vkj^^-thm  ^Ekkmgt»^m  gimtln— iljr  Ukm  Mssen- 
gwconagoirt,  hMdiedatCMlifnii  albr  uielMiu'ilhH^  fisYae 
an  ■Jinlkai  and  ireakws  effiear,  and  had  mat  ooaopletail  and  imnrvdad  to 
Ui  gommaani  m  well-asailwed  ftut  ibr  Icaepiag  at  bay»  or  Ifiniiinfi,  the 
sway  of  the  dire  scourge  to  which  he  £ell  one  of  the  earikst  vieliauu 

firiled  aft  }  1  p.m.  <<  Adiea  CoBstentaoi^e.*  CMy  ten  or  tvalve  tms- 
fleBg«n*^half  Franeh^  half  Bntisk 

S7IA.— Tfe  iSiuMt  ofovad  a  &at  baal--made  Gallipdi  at  12  «o-day— 
landad  mihL  Tkb  Fmneh  eooMnaodMit  kid  an  emhaiva  #n  Aa  boat, 
attd  insisted  oa  our  eoBbaddng  oaftan  paMeagers»  chiaif  eboitta-con- 
▼alesoenti,  French  ofioera.  Tkns  wa  are  ren&iiad  Uabk  to  cpmantine 
at  SiBvna,  flym»  Maha,  and  keaffOB  knows  whese  besidai.  Oiirca|>tain 
made  bat  a  ftsat  resislBBea,  and  off  eame  tkiee  boatloMb  af  ]Mde*faoed 
wHitoikfj  one  of  wheat  had  to  be  fiftsd  op  tha  sUe,  and  oanried  down  at 
ODoe  to  his  berth.  Beached  the  Dardanelles  ai  ^;  aftera  haief  dctenliDii 
jMDijeadsd,    Fine  waather.    Tan  fisat^lMs  passangess^  two  Sadies^  and  a 


il8tf&^-<«ilss>into8Biyniaat8  AJH.  Refined  pntaqoa,  of  eaoney  and 
n  koty  tedieas  day  in  hatbosar,  sUpeoalii^.  Sailed  atsunset 
of  fira  dnkig  the  night.    Got  under  wiilkunt  diftcalty  cr  ainA 


at  8  AM^  In  qoanntiney  aa  wnaL  Tisad  \ 
tient.  Mneh  ckess.  Sailed  a^  &^6o»  faseaae-«g8ing  tnafam  knots. 
iatMnkt  byaeeand  akam-^giank  noise  on  darir  indashiny  of 
liitopnad---wfntw--fiiiRid]K)taslieB  fidlinriaafi  dixaations 
SB  mm  n  rsiiana,  and  asenawnjnkain  witn  baekats  eakmgnisnnig  them 
astlnjrML   Rodttsgat^    ewmybadybamyonthnalast.  Tvoedinagain. 

30a.— Mudi  sea— «li  ill  eouMft  setf  and  thica  otkan.  Onfy  fanr  at 
dhuer,  and  thoae  with  asaanreanpaiitea.  Tbenoorinanwkowaa  lifted 
en  board  at  G JtipoK  axpsasd  in  ttn  nighty niasuh  t^at  possiUy  asay  bnne 
been  haitonad  by  kis  haviar  swattuwad  a  bag  e£  phans  and  half  a  bottle 
el  brandy  on  the  prseeding  day.  Thabody  was  placed  in  one  of  tbaboats* 
eareta^f  cofered^  few  persons  oa  board  being  aware  of  the  Cut.  The 
deceased  officer  was  a  oief  imipaetpf  of  aMlttery  keepstalsL 

Use.  Beaefaed  Maltnatii  pjB^-^inn  intaquarantna  karbonv^^-faCasad 
pvntnm— bat,  after  iacpdry  sa  tdtin  nature  af  the  death  on  beeid»  ad^ 
nilted  tke  CiHowkig  monHog 


Atigtui  tt^—Pmttd  oempaay-^W.  and  S.  to  Giaitn  Veackin  and 

at  the  I 


Naples,  I  to  Marseillea^left  at  the  saaM  instant,  bat  soan  drappad  onr 
consort.    But  few  paawngen,  chiefly  French. 

6ih  to  7th, — Marsettles  at  6  A.jc--6eah  and  aeol^hinded  and  btaak*^ 
fested  at  Hotel  Ifnpenal**<-city  half  deaerted^— M|€00  persons  haviagiled 
feom  fear  of  cholera.  Deatha  SOO  eaek  day*  At  1,  took  train  for 
Yalenoe ;  the  next  day  by  boat»  twelve  nnlea  an  hour  a|(aiaat  tide^  to 
Lyons^  whence,  on  the  following  day  to  Paris  by  rail,  making  the  whole 
jeuney  from  BbrseiUes  to  Paris  in  twenty*two  nours  actual  trarelling 
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GERALD  MASSEY'S  "  BALLAD  OP  BABE  CHRISTABEL." 

If  any  indication,  or  token,  were  required  as  a  mark  whereby  to  testify 
the  increamng  intelligence  of  the  present  age,  the  little  volume  of  most 
modest  apoearance  bearing  the  abore  title  might  very  aptlv  be  taken 
for  such  a  aemand.  It  is,  indeed,  a  striking  prodmotioOt  and  merits  an 
attentive  considerataon.  In  the  memoir  attached,  we  learn  some  veiy 
curious  particulars. 

**  Gerald  Hassey  was  bom  in  May,  1828,  and  i%  therefore,  barely 
twenty-az  years  of  age.  He  first  saw  the  li§^t  in  a  little  stone  hut 
nesir  Tring,  in  Herts,  one  of  those  miserable  abodes  in  which  so  many  of 
our  happy  peasantry — their  country's  piide! — are  condemned  to  live  and 
die.  One  shilling  a  week  was  the  rent  of  this  hovel,  the  roof  of  which 
was  BO  low  that  a  man  oouU  not  stand  upright  in  it" 

In  another  portion  of  this  biography  we  are  told  that  Geiald  '^  went 
into  a  silk  manu&ctory  at  eight  yean  of  age,  toiling  there  till  half-past 
six  in  the  evemng,"  and  so  on  from  day  to  day,  ''  till  the  mill  was  burned 
down,  and  the  children  hdd  jubilee  over  it." 

From  such  a  Iife^x)mmeaoement,  passed  without  any  education,  Crerald 
Hassey  taught  himself,  and  as  time  advanced  became  suddenly  eonsdous 
of  an  ttthereot  poetic  &cnlty.  Hb  mother  sent  him  to  a  penny  school, 
where  he  was  taught  to  read,  and  he  soon  manifested  an  eager  desire 
to  g^ean  aU  tfce  knowledge  that  books  could  convey  to  his  dawning 
mind. 

On  his  subsequent  arrival  in  London  he  frequented  all  the  book-stalls 
he  conkL  meet  with,  and  devoured  the  contents  of  all  such  works  as  he 
could  possibly  procure.  Oftentimes  it  was  his  delight  to  purchase  a  book» 
and  by  so  domg  kMe  a  meal ;  and  the  still  small  hours  of  the  night  wouU 
as  frequently  find  him  unresting-Hceading  and  reading  with  a  keen  re1isl^ 
and  a  most  peitxnacious  assiduity.  Surely  here  is  a  notable  instance  of 
the  times  we  live  in,  and  the  great  necessity  which  exists  for  cultivating 
and  developing  latent  excellence.  Gerald  Massey  is  in  all  respects  aretd 
poet ;  he  has  a  fine  imagination,  knows  the  true  flow  and  fiedl  of  musical 
rhythm,  and  can  shape  his  ideas  into  language  of  true  poetic  character. 
His  appeals  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-men  are  of  necessity  tinned  i^th  de- 
mocratic ardour ;  he  speaks  in  a  vigorous  tone  when  his  verses  roll 
towards  ihe  political  horiaon,  and  suggest  the  passbnate  truth  which  axe 
indicative  of  the  writer.  On  these^  iiowever,  we  do  not  care  to  enlarge, 
but  rather  turn  to  the  prindpal  poem,  which  is  fiiU  to  overfloiring  with 
new  and  beautiful  images.  The  subject  is  a  sad  one,  the  birth  and  death 
of  a  littie  child,  but  it  is  interspersed  with  sentiments  redolent  of  Nature 
and  her  divinest  inflaeaees.     What  a  picture  is  this : 

Ah  1  bliss  to  make  the  brain  reel  wild! 
The  star  new  kindled  in  the  dark- 
Life  tliat  had  fluttered  like  a  hrk-— 

Lay  in  her  bosom  a  •weet  child  I 

Of  children  there  is  this  sweet  expression  : 
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Wide  worlds  of  worship  are  their  eyes, 

Their  loyal  hearts  are  worlds  of  love, 

Who  fondly  clasp  the  stranger  Dove, 
And  read  its  news  from  Paradise. 

Their  looks  praise  €rod— -siouls  sine  for  fi}ee ; 
They  think  if  this  old  world  had  toil'd 
Through  ages  to  bring  forth  their  child. 

It  hath  a  glorious  destiny. 

'  Nothing  in  modem  poetry  can  surpass  some  of  the  lines  in  this  poem. 
They  are  as  rich  as  Cleopatra's  pearls,  aad  appeal  with  all  a  poet's  love 
and  ferrour  to  the  true  hunian  heart.  They  make  the  brain  hum  with 
emotion,  and  the  coldest  fancy  awaken  to  a  recognition  not  only  of  their 
extreme  aptness,  but  aho  of  their  genuinei  beauty.  No  mournful  wail, 
or  plaint  of  sorrow,  waa  ef«r  toned  to  a  more  appropriate  key,  or  con- 
veyed with  more  melodious  utterance  than  that  in  which  the  parent 
laments  the  loss  sustamed  by  Christabel's  early  death. 

All  last  night-tide  she  seemed  near  me  like  a  lost  beloved  Bird 
Beatinff  at  the  lattice  louder  than  the  sobbing  wind  and  rain. 

And  I  called  across  the  Night  with  tender  name  and  fondling  word ; 
And  I  yearned  out  thro*  the  darkness  all  in  vain. 

Heart  will  plead,  **  Eyes  cannot  see  her,  they  are  blind  with  tears  of  pain, 
And  it  climbeth  up  and  straineth  for  dear  life  to  look  and  hark 

While  I  call  her  once  again :  but  there  comeih  no  refrain. 
And  it  droppeth  down,  and  dieth  in  the  dark.'* 

Here  is  poetry  of^that  plaintive  and  jpleaong  kind  which  awakes  echoes 
in  the  hearts  oi  those  who  read  it.  Here  are  sentiments  which,  could 
proceed  only  from  a  singer  whose  heart  and  mind  ore  itt  his  soog.  The 
divine  faculty  of  poesy  has  been  won  by  this  self-educated  man.  Hq  is  a 
poet  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  word ;  and  it  is  but  proper  and,  con* 
sistent  that  all  lovers  of  that  fine  art  should  greet  him  wiUi  anhopest 
hearty  welcome,  and  admit  him  to  the  select  realms  of  English  verse. 
Faults  he  has  undoubtedly ;  sometimes  his  ear  does  not  seem  to  be 
quite  correct,  and  that  he  is  occasionally  wanting  in  that  refineme ut  of 
taste  which  should  invariably  accompany  the  course  of  sweet  veis%  can 
be  no  marvel  to  those  who  reflect  on  his  early  life,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  has  been  compelled  to  pluck  at  leaming  at  all  times  and  in  all  sei^ons. 
Blemishes  such  as  these  are  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  beauties  which 
^bbund,  and  time  alone  will  eradicate  them.  The  wonder  is  not  that 
faults  are  to  be  found,  but  that  they  are  so  few.  Consider  well  the  poet's 
history,  and  then,  if  allowance  of  the  most  ample  kind  is  not  freely 
[  bestowed  fbr  any  and  whatever  defects  there  may  be^  as  oertainly  will 
\  his  melodious  utterances  be  tmrecognised.  Again,  we  say,  here  is  no 
j^ofdniary  minstrel.  If  any  line,  or  diought,  or  simile  seems  to  sound 
ha^rshly,  or  too  fiercely  in  its  appeals,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
itf  nothing  to  be  found  analogous  to  the  siddy  rose-water  school,  whose 
sentiment  so  frequently  begms  in  bombast  uid  .terminates  in  nothing. 
As  a  lyrist,  Mr.  Gerald  Massey  is  eminently  successful,  and  we  quote  tne 
following  '*  Lover's  fancy"  to  record  our  eonviction : 

Sweet  Heaven,  I  do  love  a  maiden, 
Radiant,  rare,  and  beauty  laden  ; 
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WYvsh  alM^  naar  me^  faonms  isiovwlfle, 

Herdeir  yireacnoe  dotb  m  boundl  mtl 

I  could  wring  my  besrt  cljiadnsm. 

Might  it  free  her  lot  of  saoness. 

6if  e  the  irorid  and  all  thac*8  io  it. 

Just  to  pre»  lier  hand  a  minute^ 

Y«t  the  w«eteth  tiot  I  iote  her. 

Never  dare  I  tell  the  aweet 

Tala»  hut  to  the  stan  above  her 

And  the  flowm  that  kisi  her  feet. 

01  to  life  and  liDger  near  her, 

And  in  teaifnl  momenta  cheer  her ! 

I  eoald  he  a  bird  to  lighten 

Her  dear  heart-— her  sweet  e^  brighteD, 

Or  in  ftagnoee  like  a  hbaaoBi^ 

Give  my  life  up  on  her  bosom  I 

For  vof  loM*a  withoMiea  xmaaur^ 

All  its  pangs  are  sweetest  pleasure, 

Yet  she  wcwtetfa  not  I  love  her. 

Never  dare  I  tell  the  iweet 

Tale,  bat  to  Hm  staai  above  Iwr 

And  tbe  ilowen  that  kim  her  fiiet. 

Thit  is  eaay,  natural,  and  winaome,  partaking  loniewluit  of  the  style 
in  which  Qoarles,  and  Withers,  and  others  of  &e  old  love-aon^Bters  were 
wont  to  address  their  ladyloves ;  yet  it  Is  tersely  expressed^  and  the 
rhymes  axe  ^  devoid  of  labour  as  they  are  of  conceit  ,  It  is  something  to 
be  proud  of,  sorely,  that  we  Gve  and  breathe  and  have  oar  being  in  an 
age  when  such  noble  and  stirring  ditties  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  this 
volame  proeeed  from  the  pen  of  so  lowly  a  poet  Full  of  nerve,  and 
vigorous  is  the  manner  in  which  he  appeals  to  the  pKmers  that  be,  though 
we  care  not  to  linger  on  passages  which  have  a  political  tendency.  Poetry 
cuIIb  her  chmcest  flowers  from  quiet  places ;  the  stormy  arena  where  are 
fought  the  sharp  combats  of  right  and  wrong,  of  Toxed  questions  and 
strifeful  aiguments,  is  not  adapted  for  the  poef  s  path.  It  lies  by  fair 
aieads,  in  orchaid  crofts,  on  swelling  plains,  m  forests,  and  in  the  gentfe 
and  peaceful  haunts  of  birds  and  murmuring  insects.  True,  the  trumpet 
that  she  ofttimes  uses  tells  of  deeds  of  arms  and  dnvalrous  enterprise ; 
but  tihe  poet's  aim,  and  the  poet's  influence,  certainly  belong  to  a  more 
gentle  sphere.  Gerald  Massey  can  describe  Nature  with  a  punter's  sense 
of  the  beaatifrd.     Listen  to  his  praise  of  Spring : 

Earth  weaieth  Heaven  for  bridal  riogi 
And  the  best  mrland  of  glory,  Sprinjs 
From  out  old  Winter's  world  can  bnng. 

The  green  blood  reddens  ie  the  Rose, 
And  underneath  whiteobuddiag  bongfas 
The  violets  purple  in  rich  rows. 

The  boy  beloved  Whitebeaan  blow. 
The  live-green  Apple-tree's  flush  botigh 
Floateth  a  cload  of  rosy  snow. 

The  ascent  to  the.  lofty  Mount  Parnassus  is  notoriously  steep  and  toil- 
some; the  poet's  crown,  the  laurels  and  the  bay  are  not  to  be  given 
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,  4»  aU«B4  «fary  of  the  nooMwif  aspmnte  fiir  thw 
nerertheiet^  wfam  «ii6  uppmv  iritk  wnest  pupoMy  k% 
tk<Hi||;bti  and  the  true  noflwai  ^voioe  wiMti  Kim,  it  behaves  thoee  wIm 
hear  the  doging*  to  encourage  and  ioppoit  tfte  noger  fin*  the  Muses'  aaiw. 
Mk.  Massev  may  not  be  Midy  for  the  honours  of  iiie  Capi^l,  but  it 
were  as  well  that  we  should  strew  flowers  on  his  way,  and  aid  him  by 
all  maaasia  our  powerto  pursue  hja  peaoeful  calling.  That  heia  already 
a  poe*  this  recently  pufattshad  vdwoM  aufficimtly  indieatea.  No  one  caa 
paraae  any  sii^  pagn  withoat  diapefeeiag  beantiBS  of  matter  and 
ouunar.  Felicities  of  desenptien  abwiad,  graee,  lore,  and  tenderness 
tharaetoise  in  no  stinted  measure  aSl  liiat  he  sings.  Grracefully  let  us 
wekome  his  entrance  into  the  enchanting  regions  m  sweet  song. 


GOSSB'JS  AQUARIUM.* 


Goaaa  is  one  of  those  rare  spirits  who  hare  won  for  diemselves  a 
niche  in  the  temple  of  &me  as  a  aatoralist  It  is  by  no  means  va&emat 
to  be  tened  in  the  dry  details  of  scientific  nomenclature  and  of  techmeal 
definitions  to  constitute  a  true  naturalist.  He  must  be  an  independeift 
observer  of  habits  and  economy ;  tiie  detailed  knowledge  of  structure  wiO 
follow,  and  witii  the  greater  interest,  as  each  detail  wiU'be  associated 
with  some  physiologieal  hcL  As  Mr.  Gosse  himself  obserres,  the  most 
interesting  parts  by  far  of  published  natural  history  aie  those  aannte 
but  most  graphic  particulars  which  have  been  gathered  by  an  aUentive 
watching  of  mdindual  animals.  Many  examples  ctewd  to  the  mind; 
ll^ibon's  picture  of  the  Mocking-bhd;  vigorB*s  of  the  Toucan ;  Broderip'b 
of  his  Beaver  <'  Binny ;"  Wollaston's  of  the  Water^Shrew ;  Bennett's  di 
the  Bird  of  Paradise ;  and  multitudes  more. 

Gosse  isy  par  eminencej  the  historian  of  those  strange  creatures  whick 
inhabit  our  shores  and  dwell  on  our  rock-bound  coasts.  His  rambles  on 
the  Devonshire  coast  opened  tiie  subject.  The  present  work  contnmes  it ; 
and  the  Marine  Aquarium,  to  found  which  is  its  object,  bids  fur  to 
complete  in  time  whatever  may  be  wanting  in  this  most  intereatinr 
branch  of  natural  history.  Notiung  can  equal  its  popularity  just  now ;  ana 
for  that  result  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  this  amiable^  pious,  and  inde- 
fiitigaUe  observer  and  collector* 

It  was  with  the  view  of  supplying  oertain  tanks  in  the  Aquarium  of 
the  Zoological  Society  that  Mr.  Gosse  dizeoted  his  steps  early  last  apriag 
to  Weyamth,  on  the  ooast  of  Dorastsbire.  The  hunting-ground  pre- 
sented by  this  magnifieent  bay  is  most  various.  Tbeie  is  the  shingly 
beach  of  Beknont,  with  its  broad  bank  of  rotting  bkick  sea-mss  (JZastera\ 
the  accumulation  of  years ;  there  are  the  rocky  ledges  of  %yng  diff,  iritn 
their  green  and  slippery  bouldei8»  which  anorded  many  a  harvest  of 
marine  plants  and  anunius ;  there  is  the  majestic  mass  of  Portland  rising 

*  The  Aquarium:  an  tJnveiliiig  of  the  Wonders  of  the  Deep  Sea.    1^  IhfUp 
Heay  Gosse^  AXkS.,  &c.    John  Van  Voorst. 
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out  of  the  sea  to  the  south,  with  ila  long  brsakwaitr  and  thttt  wondtoos 
barrier^  the  ChesU  Boaoh;  there  an,  iodeed,  Tocks  and  cares,  bays  a&d 
beaches,  all  move  or  leas  ifurthy  of  exploration,  from  Whitenose  to 
duirch-Hope,  aaid  from  Saint  Oldham's  Head  to  the  Bill. 

One  tyf  the  #rat  things  to  he  done  hi  founding  an  Aquarium  is  to  collect 
aea^w^eeds: 

The  fint  point  to  be  attended  l#,:ie<  the  prooDTmg  of  living  sea-weeds,  the 
Tegetable  element  in  tha  .combiiuHaoii  itohtoh  is  displayed  in  m  Aquarhin. 
And  this  must  ,natiua%  be-ifaeiiiitt  tiungi  vhether  mt  are  stocking  a  per- 
manent tanl^  or  merely  4olle«ti«^  spacimeos  for  teo^oruy  examination,  as 
we  cannot  preserve  the  animals  .in  •health. for  a  single  day,  except  by  the  help 
of  plants  to  re-oxygeaate  the  exhaiiated  water.  By  their  means,  however, 
nothing  is  easier  tlian  to  have  aa  Aaoariam  on  ahnest  as  siball  a  scale  as  we 
please ;  aod  aoy  visitor  to  the  aea-sida^  though  there  for  ever  so  brief  a  star, 
may  enjoy  with  the  least  fMssible  tioui>K  tM  amoBnities  of  xoologioal  study 
in  a  soup-plate,  or  even  in  a  tumbler.  It  is  easy  to  knock  off  with  a  hammer, 
or  even  to  dislodge  with  a  strong  clas|p»knife^  a  fragment  of  rock  on  which  a 
minute  ses-weed  is  growing,  piK)|>optioiimg  the  sumoe  of  leaf  to  the  volume 
of  water, — and  you  have  an  Aquarium.  A  wide>4nootbed  phial,-*-saeh,  fbt 
instance,  as  those  in  which  sulphate  of  quinine  is  commonly  sold  by  the 
chemists,— affords  a  capital  opportunity  for  studying  the  minute  Zoophytes, 
Bryozoa,  Nudibrancb  MoUusoSv  &c.,  aa  they  may  be  examined  through  the 
clear  glass  sides  with  perfisct  ease,  by  the  aid  of  a  pocket4ens.  The  influence  of 
liffht  should  be  allowed  to  opeiate  on  the  sea*weed,  to  promote  the  elabomtion 
of  Qxvgen,  but  at  the  same  time,  if  the  weather  be  warm,  eare  most  be  taken 
that  the  subjects  be  not  killed  by  the  sun*s  heat. 

Let  me  describe  my  ordinary  mode  of  obtaining  the  sea-weeds  which  I 
transmitted  to  London. 

Suppose  the  time  to  be  the  fiist  or  second  day  after  fnll  or  new  moon,  when 
the  tide  recedes  to  its  greatest  extent,  laying  bare  large  tracts  of  surface  that  are 
ordinarily  covered  by  the  sea.  This  is  the  most  suitable  time  for  praeuring 
sea-weeoB,  for  these  must  be  taken  in  a  growing  state ;  and  hence  the  speci- 
mens which  are  washed  on  shore,  and  which  serve  y^ry  well  for  laying  out  on 
paper,  are  utterly  useless  for  our  purpose. 

With  a  large  covered  collecting  basket,  a  couple  of  wide-mouthed  stone 
jars,  a  similar  one  of  glass,  two  or  three  smaller  phials,  a  conple  of  strong 
hammers,  and  the  same  number  of  what  are  technically  termed  *'co1d  chisels,^ 
tipped  with  steel,  I  proceed  with  an  attendant  to  some  one  of  the  ledges  of 
black  rock  that  project  like  long  slender  tongues  into  the  sea.  An  onprnctised 
foot  would  find  the  walking  precarious  and  dangerous,  for  the  iocks:are 
rough  and  sharp,  and  the  dense  matting  of  black  bladder-weed  with  which 
they  are  covered,  conceals  mapy  abrupt  and  deep  clefts  beneath  its  slimy 
drapery.  Tliese  fissures,  however,  are  valuable  to  us.  We  lift  up  the 
hanging  mass  of  olive  weed  (Fucus)  from  the  edge,  and  find  the  sides  of  the 
clefts  often  fringed  with  the  most  delicate  and  lovely  forms  of  sea-weed;  sudh, 
for  example,  as  the  wiuged  Delesseria  (2>.  afote),  which  grows  in  thin,  mach*- 
cut  leaves  of  the  richest  crimson  hue,  and  the  feathery  Ptilota  (P.  pUtmou^ 
of  a  duller  red.  Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  coarser  weeds  dehghta  alao  to 
grow  the  Chondrus,  \n  the  form  of  little  leafy  bushes,  each  leaf  widening  to  a  flat^ 
tened  tip.  When  viewed  growing  in  its  native  element  this  plant  is  particularly 
beautiful ;  for  its  numerous  leaves  glow  with  refulgent  reflections  of  azure, 
resembling  the  colour  of  tempered  steel.  This  weed  when  dried  is  useful  for 
making  jellies,  and  constitutes  the  Carrageen  Moss  of  the  shops. 

We  may  observe  among  the  sea-weeds  many  tufts  of  a  small  weeies^  whose 
leaves  are  much  and  deeply  cut,  with  the  divisions  ronnded,  and  the  general 
outline  of  the  leaf  pointed.  Some  specimens  are  of  a  dull  purple,  others  of  a 
rich  yellow  hue ;  and  I  refer  to  the  species  as  an  interesting  example  of  the 
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]iiilii«fioe  of  ]ight«n  the  colonr  of  mbriiie  ^Mfots.  Th^  yelloW  specimens  are 
exposed  to  the  sun's  mys,  the  purple  ones  are  such  as '  have  ^grpwn  in  deep 
abadow.    The  species  is  the  Juaureneia  pbumtifida  of  botanists* 

Turning  from  the  hidden  clefts^  wis-eaiplore  the  deep  pods  that  lie  between 
the  ledges.  High  wading-boots  8;e  i^ecessnry  foi  this<purpoAe|.as  we  have  to 
work  in  the  water.  The  great  Oar-weeds  and  Tangles  (Laminaria)  are  f  iowHb^ 
here,  large  olive  sea-weeds  that  wave  to  and  fro  with  the  undulations  of  the 
^ea ;  the  fbnnec  a  Ibng' narrow  f  uekitd  Aotad  of 'brown  colonr ;  the  latter  a 
broad  smooth  leadberj  exteBse  of  deeper  eolour  on  a  slebder  stalk,  spUttfng 
with  age  into  a  number  ot  lengthened  fingera  or  ribbons,  and  hence  cafied  the 
jfingered  Tangle  (Lammina  digUatd), .  Aosoag  these  grow  elusten  of  an 
el^antly  frilled  spedes,  of  deltoafie  thin  texture,  and  yeltow«brown  hue, 
bearing  no  slight  resemblance-  to  the  tresses  of  some  fait  lady:  this  also  is  a 
Lamhuuria,  but  lam  not  quite  snro  whether  it  is  the  young  state  of  the  former 
species,  or  entitled  to  a  name  of  its  own.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  the  Z.  pht^l- 
Mtis  of  botanists.  One  result  of  the  establishment  of  Marine  Aquaria  will  be 
a  mote  general  aoqaaintanee,  and  conseouentlj  a  better  and  more  satisfactory 
one,  with  the  tenants  of  the  sea,  than  nas  hitherto  been  practicable ;  since 
they  can  now  be  studied  to  hr  greater  advantage  than  when  blanched  lin 
bottles  of  spirits,  .or  pressed  between  the  leaires  of  a  book. 

In  these  deep  pools  grew  also  those  bunches  of  broad  dark-red  leaves, 
which  are  probably  the  most  conspicuons  of  all  the  marine  plants  in  the 
oollectioa.  My  readers  will  recognise  thenv,  when  I  say  that  they  are  generally 
about  as  large  as  one's  hand,  smooth  and  glossy,  of  a  dark  crimson  hue,  but 
apt  to  run  off  into  a  pale  greenish  tint  towards  the  tips;  their  edges  have 
ollea  little  leaves  growing  on  them.     This  plant  is  the  Dulse  or  Dillls 

iJRhodymenia  palmaia\  which  is  eaten  by  the  poor  of  our  northern  shores  as  a 
.  uxury.  The  soldiers  of  the  regiment  queitered  here,  many  of  whom  are 
Irish,  may  be  frequently  seen  on  the  ledges,  searching  ibr  the  leaves  of  this 
planty  which  they  eagerly  eat  raw,  to  the  entertainment  of  the  children,  who 
are  sailing  their  little  boats  in  the  pools. 

The  leaves  of  the  Dulse  soon  decay,  spots  of  an  orange  colour  speedily 
appearing.  As  a  rule,  the  appearance  of  an  orange  colour,  on  crimson 
or  purple  weeds,  is  always  a  sign  of  the  death  of  that  part,  Mid  is  the  in- 
fallible precursor  of  decay.  As  soon  as  it  appears,  or  at  least  if  it  begin 
to  increase,  the  specimen  should  be  ejected  without  mennr,  as  the  diffu* 
sion  of  the  gases  from  decaying  vegetable  matter  is  speedily  fetal  to  most 


A  wwed  is  found  growing  in  dense  mossy  patches  on  the  perpendicular 
and  overshadowed  edges  of  the  rocks,  which,  when  examined^  looks  like  a 
multitude  of  tiny  oval  bladders  of  red-wine,  set  end  to  end  in  chains 
This  pretty  sea- weed  is  called  Chylocladia  ariicuUUa.  In  the  same  spots 
.grow  also  the  stony  coralline,  of  which  it  is  a  mistake  to  collect  such 
specimens  as  are  purely  white,  that  being  the  condition  of  death.  One 
c^  the  most  valuable  pUmts  for  an  Aquarium  is  the  sea-lettuce,  Uiva  latis- 
MM*  It  is  abundant  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  between  tide-marks, 
-eextending  and  thriving  even  almost  to  the  level  of  high  water.  This 
species  will  grow  prosperously  for  years,  giving  out  abundantly  its 
bubhles  of  oxygen  gas  all  day  long.  It  is  readily  found,  but  owing  to 
the  excessive  slendemess  of  its  attachment  to  the  rock,  and  its  great 
fragility,  it  is  not  one  of  the  easiest  to  he  obtained  in  an  available  state. 
The  JEnieramorpJuB  have  the  same  qualities  and  habits,  but  their  length 
and  narrowness  make  them  less  elegant.  The  CladophortB  are  desirable  ; 
they  are  plants  of  very  simple  structure,  consisting  of  jointed  threads, 
which  grow  in  dense  brushes  or  tufts  of  yarious  tints  of  green.     In  order 
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to  tiwfiv  069"ffaMits  to  811  Aqtmimi)  a  poraoii  en  tho  reck  on  ivlikdi 
Aey  9tte  gtomng  must  be  remoyed.  Upon  tins  subject  Vr.  Goese  makes 
the  feUowing  remarks : 

These  pints  beve  do  proper  rootet  as^  tberqfori»  cnrnos  be  dug  qi  ssmI 
lepkated  Mke  an  oidus  or  a  violet*  but  adhere  by  a  sainute  disk  to  the  lutfaoe 
of  the  Pock,  and  if  forcibly  detached,  die.  I  therefore  bring  the  hsmnitr  asMi 
diisd  into  re^pristdon,  and  spUtoff  a  eonsidcrable  fifagment  of  theaoHdsSone^ 
aphick  then,  with  the  phut  adhering  to  it,  is  pteced  ia  the  4qnarinB.  TIds  h 
)  a  diffenk.  abntys  a  ddioBte  npeiallon;  the  reek  ia lie^pientlj so  hod 

t  the  wrong  pkce  i  scum  tiMt^ 


as  to  resist  the  actien  of  the  chisel»  or  besaks  at  the  wrong  pkce  i 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  so  soft  and  fiiable  at  to  crunble  away  under  the  ii»> 
plement»  leaving  only  the  isolated  plant  deprived  of  its  attnehaieot;  and 
aomctiBes  at  the  firit  blow,  the  sea-weed  ilies  off  with  the  vibration  of  the 
shock.  Often  we  have  to  work  underwater,  where  the  force  of  the  blows  is 
weakened  and  umost  rendesed  powerless  by  the  nensft^  of  the  mednin^  and 
where  it  is  next  So  inposrible  to  see  with  enflkaent  iknini.is  so  dirsot  the 

•  Aa  die  phnSs  sre  deSached  they  «w  phwsd  one  by  one  in  seearisy.  Hie 
finer  and  more  delicate  eaiea,  as  the  Delenena  for  instance,  asn  iaunediaC^ 
dropped  into  a  jar  of  water ;  ibr  only  a  few  asiDates'  exposure  of  their  lovely 
crimren  ftnnds  to  the  ah,  would  torn  them  to  that  dall  omnga  oaloni^  airindy 
mentioned  as  the  sign  ef  ioeipient  decay.  The  hardier  setts  are  laM  hi  w 
fcaskety— a  lanrer  of  damp  rafuao-weed  being  fiist  put  in  to  reonve  tbemi—- 
and  covered  fi^tiy  with  damp  weed.  The  degree  of  moisture  thnsseenred  is 
anfieicnt  to  preserve  many  species  from  injary^  fiv  hours.  Thna  they  are 
broqghthoma. 

We  have  been  speakipg  of  the  haunts  of  the  living  Algae,  and  of  the 
manner  of  procuring  them  ;  becaure,  in  the  sequence  of  idea^  as  Mr. 
Gosse  has  It»  these  come  first  into  consideration.  But  in  pmnt  of  fac^ 
the  search  for  animals  goes  on  simultaneously  with  the  process  just  de- 
scribed ;  the  same  haunts  wlueh  are  affected  by  the  marine  plants  conceal 
various  animals ;  and  it  is,  our  author  enticingly  observes,  one  of  die 
great  charms  of  natural  history  collecting,  that  you  never  know  what 
jott  may  obtain  at  any  moment.  The  expectation  is  always  kept  on  the 
stretch ;  something  new»  or  at  least  unthought  of^  frequently  strikes  the 
eye,  and  keeps  the  attention  on  the  qui  vive : 

CloM  examination  of  the  fissures,  of  the  pools^  of  the  rongh  and  corroded 
stones  diat  have  been  fished  no,  and  even  of  the  sea-plants  themrelvev— 
reveals  many  curious  creatures  of  various  kinds  and  forms,  each  of  whkh,  as 
It  is  discovered,  is  seized  and  consigned  to  one  or  other  of  the  collecting  jam 
appropriated  to  this  purpose.  Some  of  the  subjects,  indeed,  require  htde 
rescaith;  the  tanglea  masses  of  olive  bladder- weed,  that  sprawl,  like  dis- 
herelled  locks,  slovenly  and  slippery,  over  acres  of  there  low-tying  ledges,  are 
studded  all  orer  with  those  little  smooth  globore  shells  that  children  deUght  to 
gather,  attmoted  by  the  variety  and  gaiety  of  their  hues,  brown,  bb»k,  onsige, 
yellow,  often  banded  with  black,  or  marked  with  minute  chequers.  This  most 
abundant  little  wmkle^  for  it  is  one  of  that  genus  (LUtorma  Uttm-aUty  feeds 
on  the  fucus,  like  the  unowned  cattle  on  the  American  Pamoas,  and  it  must 
be  owned  tlut  a  spacious  and  fertile  pasture-around  is  allotted  to  it. 

Among  theee  we  see,  less  numerous  but  sumcientlv  common,  the  more  bnll^ 
and  stin  mere  familiar  fbnn  of  the  periwinkle  (L.  morea),  mardiing  sober^ 
along  bcDeath  his  massive  mansion,  stopping  to  munch  the  tender  shoot  of 
some  aigs,  or  leisawly  cireuasambukting  the  pretty  tHie»pool  which  he  boa 
chosen  for  his  prerent  rcaidcnce.  You  nay  tell  that  all  his  SBOvementsare 
marked  by  gravity  and  delibeiation,  for  if  he  does  not  let  the  gmm  grow  under 
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Mi  iM  <I  b^  hi»  pardoD,  he  hat  bal  one  ftoi ;  tbiodi*  at  tet  is 
«f  the  MDpleB^iie  is  Mtdsicioit  io  awferifaMiMyX  be  lets  k  grow  ever  Ui 
InaiL  It  IS  foite oonimon  to  tee  ooe  of  tbese  nollusks  adorned  wkhegoodlf 
ehEor  other  sefr-weed  that  has  taken  toot  on  the  so  nmiit  ef  bis  sbdl,  so  that 
hehabitaa])ytiSi  voder  the  shedsrv  of  his  omiioof-^ree. 

Tbe  hmnbte  peziwinkle,  exclusively  a  vegetable  eater,  is  of  the  greatest 
utiBtj  in  an  Aquarium  ;  he  deUghts  In  devouring  the  green  scurf  which 
k  oonctaatljr  Mcoaanlating  oa  its  tnuMparent  side%  and  which,  if  ex^* 
BBied  with  a  lena,  it  fouad  to  be  CDBa|iQaed  of  BB^riads  of  tiny  pbnta. 
The  fVBi^  TrackfM  mav  he  used  for  the  mwe  parpoee.  It  is  aleioefe 
needless  to  rsmaiic  tiiat  dhere  are  other  things  besides  periwinkles  and 
trochi  to  be  found  on  these  cleft  and  weed-draped  ledges.  Among 
these  Weymouth  has  its  own  Actinia — A»  claoata — a  species  of  great 
beautji  which  is  quite  common  on  these  Ie4ge&^  of  which  it  appears  to 
be  fharafisristic, 

Ms;  Gosse  did  not  confine  his  researches  to  the  ahore,  he  also  want 
drsdeiag  lor  the  living  tfaiagsef  ^kedeep^and  wemaatMlowhiHiiaose 
0f  bar— • 


The  aaoniiig  was  clear,  and  promised  a  fiur  day ;  there  was  breeze  enough 
to  eoahk  a  boat  to  work,  enough  in  fiict  lo  raise  what  sailors  call  a  '*cata^ 
paw"  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  not  sufficient  to  cover  it  with  ^^  white 
horses.  It  was  a  nice  time  for  a  dredgioa  excuruon,  though  rather  cold ; 
and  I  sent  word  to  Jonah  Fowler  to  bring  his  boat  over*  and  we  would  try  a 
haul.  The  sun  came  out  while  we  were  waiting  and  penetrated  through  the 
dear  water  to  the  bottom ;  and  the  reflection  of  his  rays  from  the  dimpling 
surface  threw  up  on  the  boat's  quarter  a  runniag  pattern  of  reticulate  lines  of 
light,  as  if  to  ^ve  me  in  that  bright  net  a  good  omen  of  success.  Little  urctuns 
Stood  on  the  quay-edge  watching  the  preparations  with  curiosity,  whoae 
hanging  ciaglets,  and  Aee  attitudes  as  they  stood  with  hands  in  the  pockets 
of  their  loese  trousers,  looked  like  copies  Uo&£nMix  viwmU^  ^flp"  ^^)  ^  ^ 
well-known  print  of  our  nautical  little  Prince  of  Wales.  The  trim  boat's 
crew  of  the  revenue  cotter  were  lyin^  at  the  steps,  or  lounging  with  folded 
arms  on  the  quay,  waiting  for  their  officer;  but  it  was  iar  beneath  their  dignity 
to  manifest  cariosity  or  interest  in  any  such  matters. 

The  preparations  are  made,  the  dredges  and  keer-drag  are  overhauled,  a 
goodly  arra^  of  pans,  tubs,  jars,  and  bottles  are  put  on  board,  my  mackintc«h 
and  swimmmg-beh  are  on  (for  you  can  never  tell  what  eventualities  of  weather 
or  aocident  onay  oocurV  and  a  stout  packet  of  sea«stores  are  snugly  throat  into 
the  locker,    *'  *Shove  her  off]     Up  with  mainsail  and  jib  1  and  away  to  go  T 

Pleasant  it  is  to  start  on  such  an  excursion.  The  day  all  before  us ;  hope 
dominant  i  fsjucy  busy  with  what  treasures  of  the  deep  the  dredge  may  pour 
at  our  feet ;  the  sun^s  rays  cheerful  i  the  breeze  exhilarating ;  a  good,  stiff 
boat,  clean  and  light,  under  foot,  and  an  agreeable  companion,  for  such  is  our 
friend  Jone  ;— and  thus  we  swiftly  glide  out  into  the  bay. 

This  Jone  is  a  character  in  his  own  way,  and  deserves  to  be  introdtieed 
to  the  reader : 

A  devcr  Mtow  is  Jone,  and  tfaooch  only  bred  as  a  fisheniaa,  he  is  qoite  m 
amateur  naturalist.  There  is  nobody  else  in  Weymouth  harbour  that  knewa 
anything -about  dredgine  (I  have  it  fmm  his  own  lips,  so  you  may  lety  on  it) ; 
but  Ae  is  faniikr  witti  the  feel  of  akeost  every  yard  of  bottom  ftim  Whitenoae 
to  Chnrcb-Hepe,  and  ftwm  St.  Aldhamli  Head  to  the  Bill.  He  fellewe  dlvdg- 
i»g  wish  all  the  MM  of  a  soiwiK;  ami  it  is  anMsuig  really  to  hear  how  lie 
pours  ywn  ibi^  the  ciackjaw,  the  ■esqeipedalwn  nomenebture.  **  Naw,  ah; 
vyoa  <de  want  a  Oasfroeft«iia,  I  can  just  put  down  your  dsadfe  upon  a  let 
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of  Vm ;  we^I  bring  up  three  aod  four  in  ft  atone.'*  **  Till  in  hopes  we  shall 
hftve  a  good  CribeUa  or  two  off  this  betnk,  if  we  don*t  get  choked  np  with  them 
'ere  OpUt^como^."  He  tells  me  in  confidence  that  he  has  been  sore  puszled  to 
find  a  name  for  hte  boat,  but  he  has  at  length  detenmned  to  appeUate  her 
•«  The  TwniUUa,^^  "just  to  astonish  the  fishermen,  yeu  know,  sir,^— with  an 
accompanying  wink  and  chuckle,  and  a  patronising  nnc^  in  tay  ribs.  Jone 
is  a  proud  man  when  he  gets  a  real  saoant  alone  in  his  boat ;  and  he  talks 
with  delight  of  the  feats  he  has  acbicTed  in  the  dredging  line  for  Mr.  Bower- 
bank,  Mr.  Hanley,  and  Pro^sor  Forbes.  I  will  say,  I  found  him  no* Tain 
boaster,  but  able  to  perform  his  professions  $  and  can  heartily  recommend  him 
to  any  brother  naturalise  who  may  desire  to  **  dredge  the  deep  sea  under*  in 
Weymouth  Bay,  as  one  who  knows  what  is  wotth  getting  and  where  lo 
get  it. 

And  now  for  a  haul  with  the  dra^ ; 

Well,  here  we  arc  in  the  bight,  jnst  off  the  mouth  of  Preston  Vidley,  the 
only  bit  of  pretty  scenery  anywhere  near.  This,  however,  is  a  little  gem  ;  a 
verdant  dell  opening  to  the  sea,  through  which  a  streamlet  runs,  with  the  sides 
and  bottom  covered  with  woods,  a  rare  feature  in  this  neighbourhood.  We 
are  over  the  zostera ;  the  beds  of  dark-green  grass  are  waving  in  the  heave  of 
the  swell,  and  we  can  make  out  the  long  and  narrow  blades  by  closely  looking 
down  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  boat.  Here,  then,  is  the  place  for  the  keer* 
drag.  Down  it  goes,  and  shiks  into  the  long  grass,  while  we  slowly  drag  it 
for  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  or  so. 

When  disposed  to  try  our  luck  we  hauled  on  the  rope,  till  we  brought  the 
mouth  of  the  drag  to  the  top  of  the  water ;  a  turn  or  hitch  was  then  taken 
round  a  belaying  pin  with  the  two  side-lines  of  the  bridle,  and  the  point  of  the 
net  only  was  Uien  hauled  on  board,  put  into  a  pan  of  water,  and  untied. 
Here  was  congregated  the  chief  part  of  the  prey  taken,  and  hence  the  need  of 
having  the  meshes  so  small  in  this  part.  Out  swam  in  a  moment  a  good  many 
little  fishes  that  haunt  the  grass-oed  ;  as  Pipe-fishes  {Synanalhus)  of  sevend 
species.  Gobies  {Chhna  tadpunelatus^  O.  BuAerspemrif  &c)  and  bright^hued 
Gonners  (Labna  and  CrenOabrus),  With  these  were  two  or  tliree  active 
and  durming  Cuttles  (Sepiola^ ;  and  clinging  to  the  meshes  of  the  net  in 
various  parts,  were  several  species  of  Nudibranch  MoUnsca,  creatures  of  remaric- 
alde  elegance  and  beauty.  All  these  demand  more  considention  than  I  can 
now  stav  to  give  them  ;  so  that  I  propose  to  return  to  them  in  detail  pre- 
sently, descrying  them  to  you,  not  from  the  hurried  glances  we  can  give  them 
in  the  boat,  but  as  they  appear  when  at  home  in  the  Aquarium. 

Such  are  the  pleasant  records  of  wluch  a  naturalist's  journal  is  made 
up.  With  Mr.  Gosse,  sketches  of  scenery  of  local  customs  and  maanars, 
mi  of  personal  adventure,  made  during  the  prosecution  of  his  reeearches, 
enhance  the  charm  of  his  copious  details  of  the  peculiar  haUts  snd  in- 
stincts  of  the  living  things  of  our  shores.  Among  these,  first  in  raak| 
we  must  place  a  walk  thnmgh  Portland : 

Some  jottings  of  the  amoenities  of  Portland,  which  I  hastily  put  down  in 

ihe  course  of  a  pedestrian  excursion  through  it,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 

such  of  my  readers  as  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 

with  it ;  for  it  k  rather  an  wigmal  little  isle,  and  has  some  claims  of  tta  awn 

« to  attention. 

After  ckarlog  that  city  of  stone  blocks,  which  I  have  before  mentioned*  I 
wound  round  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  mounted  the  steep  village  of  Fortune's 
Well,  with  its  pretty  bouses  and  nice  shops,  all  of  stone  of  course  (on  the  prin- 
ciple of  patronising  the  home  manufacture),  and  the  substantial  church,  and  neat 
rectory,  where  dwells— a  blessing  to  the  inhabitanu— my  venerated  friend,  the 
Btv.  Mr.  Jenour.    As  I  toiled  up  the  precipitous  road  in  the  summerls  sun. 
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it  was  a  relief  ta  turn,  at  timw,  and  solace  mv  eyas  with  the  almost  bouodless 
prospect  that  expanded  behind,— everywhere,  indeed,  except  just  in  front.  The 
villages  of  Fortune's  Well  and  Cbeiil,  aaited  into  one^  lie  just  beneath  (  then 
suetches  away  in  a  line,  of  which  the  eye  fails  to  detect  the  termination,  the 
Chesil  Beach  dividing  two  waters^  both  beautifnla  the  one  undulating  with  the 
long  swells  of  the  Atlantic,  the  oiher  smooth,  or  at  most  but  rippled.  Wyke 
CK9wna  the  hill  last  opposite  witii  its  tall  tover  and  the  hedge-rowed  fields 
ehequering  the  slopes  around,  and  beyond  it  sweeps  a  long  blue  line  of  const 
witli  dim  headlands  here  and  there,  as  lar  as  Torquay. 

I  passed  the  Quarries  rapidly,  for  I  wished  to  get  to  the  southern  end  o£  the 
island  by  low-water,  desiring,  as  the  time  was  favourable,  to  exploro  the  rocky 
eaves  and  coves  that  indent  the  precipitous  coast ;  and  posted  on  tlirough  two 
other  villages,  Higbstone  and  Wakeham,  which,  like  the  former  two,  merge 
into  one.  I  met  liere  with  a  garrulous  old  man,  a  diaracteristic  specimen  of 
the  island  population.  Like  nine-tenths  of  bis  fellows  he  had  united  the  trades 
oC  smuggler  and  stone-outtev ;  gave^  me  some  graphic  anecdotes  of  the  adven- 
tures of  hie  younger  days,  when  **•  running  tubs,**  and  described  the  sad  fate  of 
his  hopeful  son,  a  stone-hewer  like  himself,  who  was  suddenly  snatched  from 
hb  side  by  a  block  of  stone  fiedling  upon  him,  from  the  seaward  cliff  where  thiy 
were  quarrying.  "  The  stone  split  my'poor  boy  right  open,"  said  the  old  man; 
and  pathetically  added,  '*  Tve  never  worked  a  stroke  since  J" 

Few  specimens  of  vegetation  can  Portland  produce  that  attain  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  tree  i  but  near  the  middle  there  is  a  pretty  grove  of  horse*chesnut» 
maple,  elm,  and  other  trees,  of  no  great  altitude,  certainly,  but  imparting  a 
niral  a^>ect  to  the  vicinity  of  Pensylvania  Castle,  the  quondam  seat  of  rbB  go- 
vernor of  the  Lshmd,  Beside  this  a  narrow  road  scarped  out  of  the  rock  brings 
the  traveller  to  a  far  more  ancient  structore,  which  tradition  assigns  to 

—That  red  king  who,  while  of  old 
Through  Bolderwood  the  chase  he  led, 
By  his  loved  huntsman's  arrow  bled. 

It  is  named  indifibrentl^  Rufus  Castle,  or  Bow-and- Arrow  Castle^  from  the 
squaro  loopholes  with  which  its  solid  walls  are  pierced.  A  sin^e  square  tower 
remains,  on  the  summit  of  an  almost  isolated  mass  of  rock  scarcely  more  than 
onumensoiate  with  iteeir,  alona  which  the  road  winds  forty  feet  deep,  tfaroiigh 
the  arch  of  abridge,  which  leads  to  theeastle*door  from  the  adjacent  heights. 

A  most  magnificent  prospect  expands  as  we  pass  under  this  bridge.  We 
are<»  the  vef]^  of  a  piedpiee,  with  a  little  cove  below,  called  Church  Hope, 
the  only  Unding  for  a  boat  along  this  coast.  Broken  masses  of  stone  are 
heaped  in  the  wildest  confusion  on  every  side,  and  all  up  the  craggy  slopes  a 
wndemess  of  grey  stone,  of  which  the  aspect  is  painfully  desolate,  and,  so  to 
speak,  ruined.  A  steep  and  difficult  road  has  been  cut  down  to  the  beach, 
snd  about  half-down  is  a  hollow,  whither  the  inhabitants  resort  for  water. 
Beneath  a  stone  a  stop-cock  is  inserted,  that  none  may  be  wasted  of  a  fluid  so 
procioos :  a  woman  with  her  pails  coming  down  informed  me  that  every  drop 
they  drink  has  to  be  fetched  in  this  laborious  manner,  and  carried  up  the  steep 
precipice.  To  make  it  worse,  the  spring  fails  in  droughto,  when  they  must 
resort  stlli  lower,  to  a  little  stream  that  breaks  out  of  the  cliff  below. 

A  lltde  way  beyond  Church  Hope,  going  southward,  there  is  a  vast  chasm, 
produced  by  some  convulsion  of  nature  prior  to  all  tradition.  Its  genend 
ooiitfee  it  stfaight,  and  parallel  with  the  coast  i  running  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length,  and  thirty  yards  in  average  width  (I  speak  conjecturally,  for  I 
had  no  means  of  measnnng  it);  the  stone  sides  rising  perpendicukrly,  exactly 
like  walls,  witli  the  stratification  imitating  courses  of  regukr  masonry,  but  oif 
Cyclopean  dimensions.  Long  brambles,  Mooting  from  the  fissures,  spread  in 
patches,  which  assist  the  glossy  ivy  to  throw  a  graceful  drapery  over  the  walls 
of  this  yawning  gulf;  ana  the  suspicious  blackbird  that  shot  out  of  her  nest  at 
my  approach,  and  the  lesser  birds  that  hopped  about,  showed. that,  howaver 
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•ipfiii  th«  iecse  app««Md  to  ne.  It  ifM  not  witlMMt  ite  fiiatiM  for  thete  gentle 
denixeos. 

I  WW  Btniek  witli  the  meiBUaiicewtiicii  this  jpkKomaenem  bean  to  a  chawn 
io  Lnndy,  that  I  have  elieaibcio  desertbed.  No  doubt  in  eaeh  vbm  the  eifbot 
'was  prodnced  bj  the  nartia!  itpaiatioa  and  reeeanoa  of  a  jfiee  (tf  I  maj  iiae 
an  iindiginfied  a  term)  of  the  preetpioe-)  which,  instead  of  preceeding  to  a  fbU, 
which  wottM  simply  kave  opened  a  new  line  of  the  cosst^go,  beanne,  from 
aoaae  hiDderiog  canse,  prmatarely  arrested  inidwar,  and  hat  renMined  so 
fixed.  This  is  not  the  only  inalanoe  which  i  reaiarfced  of  pMallclisfli  to  Lundy 
in  phenomena ;  though  the  geebgfaal  fomation  of  that  rockfy  islee  is  very 
differaH,  being  granite* 

At  length  I  approached  the  wuthem  extremity  of  the  isle,  pamhig  throwgh 
another  village  ouled  SoaihweU,or,  as  It  is  pronounced  **  Suthiti,"  and  coning 
into  sight  of  the  two  white  lighlfaooses  that  are  erected  above  the  Bill.  It  is  re- 
■unable  how  generally  the  names  of  the  hamlets  oontaia  the  word  **  weD,'*  sbe«w> 
infr  doubdem,  that  the  existenoe  of  a  spring  of  water  was  the  detarmt««g  cause 
of  the  position  of  a  village.  Here  I  turned  off  to  the  lei^  deferring  to  another 
oeeaBton  a  sight  of  the  extreme  point  or  Bill,  for  lack  of  time,  as  I  was  desirous 
of  explortnt  another  singular  natural  curiosity,  Keevc^s  Hole.  Over  a  breadth 
of  ploughed  land,  sown  with  clover  in  strips,  I  made  my  way  towards  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  but  before  reaching  it  came  suddenly  cm  an  oenl  pit  abont  eighteen 
yamls  long  by  eleven  wide^  and  ten  foec  deep  in  the  middle  where  the  &t  bed 
of  atone  is  nnooveied.  The  central  part  or  this  bed  has  dfoppod  away,  and 
throngh  the  aperture,  the  thicknem  of  the  stratum  being  about  three  feet,  I 
hwked  down  rato  an  ample  cavern.  The  interior  was  somewhat  dark,  but 
aufident  light  was  admitted  to  allow  of  the  sides  and  bottom  being  obscureiy 
discerned ;  a  Kght  which  canM  not  from  the  oriiee  in  the  roof  threngh  which 
I  was  peering,  but  from  a  galleiy  which,  with  some  windings,  open^  on  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  and  throu^  whidi  the  waves  of  the  sea  were  dashing  with  a 
reverberating  roar.  I  could  scarcely  look  down  into  the  abyss  without  a 
shuddering  dread,  which  was  not  diminished  by  the  story  told  me  by  a  lad 
near,  of  a  foolhardy  fellow  who,  to  elicit  the  admiratiaB  of  his  csmndes, 
must  needs  jump  scross  the  chasm.  He  failed  to  nsake  cood  bis  footing  and 
foil  through  into  the  cavern,  whid^  as  weU  as  I  could  judae,  is  about  Mtf  foet 
4een.  Strange  to  say,  he  was  not  Ulled,  nor  materiaUjr  hart ;  and  his  oooa- 
panlons  having  procured  topes  from  the  neigUhooring  hghthonm  got  him  oilt, 
ftightened»  and  it  wmf  be  cbaritahly  heped^  sooMwbat  ioitmeted  by  the  ad- 
venture. Whether  the  nmne  of  Kaefe*s,  Keeve's»  er  Caie'a  Hele^  aa  it  is 
various^  written,  was  derived  from  this  uiiolunlary  explorer,  I  omrid  not 
kanu 

Tlie  sea-difit  all  about  tUs  part  ase  highly  pietaaesque  and  roraantie.  The 
itmta  of  stone  are  quite  heriaontal,  resmMing  courses  of  mssoniy ;  and  the 
aetioo  of  the  waves  and  weather  in  the  lapse  of  ages  has  worn  away  the 
softer  portions,  producing  a  suooemion  of  caverns^  supported  by  lUMbonth 
piUan,  with  projecting  gioins  and  batnresses.  Sometimes  these  caivm  ran 'into 
the  solid  hmd ;  at  others  they  open  <Hit  agan  upon  the  sea  at  a  little  diiitanee, 
making  long  corridors,  or  short  series  of  arched  vm^ts,  and,  ecessionattjPi  m  m 
the  example  of  Keeve*s  Hole  just  described,  the  yielding  of  the  loef  amkes  a 
skyliffht  in  the  interior;  so  that  the  various  effects  of  the  licht  struggling  with 
thedoom  in  these  caves  are  the  most  picturesque  imsgioalHe. 

The  sense  of  grandeur,  too^  is  greatfy  augmented  by  the  perpataal  meaning' 
and  roaring  of  the  sea,  which  breaks  upon  3ie  foot  of  the  rodks,  and  aa  it  veils 
inward  reverbemtes  from  the  interior ;— «  aound  iadeftnitriy  preionged  along 
the  sinuous  coast. 

Alytakf  firyuXf  fSpifjutnUj  trftapayti  •rjrr  adrroc . 
A  slender  thread  of  water  foiling  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  over  iha]  month 
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of  these  ca?ities,  greatly  iocreued  tbe  romaotic  effect ;  after  rainj  weather  I 
can  well  suppose  it  a  fine  columnar  cascade,  tboueh  now  it  was  small. 

South  of  these  arches  tbe  difis  become  low  ana  ahelviog,  so  thia  it  was  not 
difficult  to  scnunble  down  to  the  water-side.  The  wash  of  the  sea,  however, 
was  much  too  great  to  make  it  anything  of  a  collecting  ground.  Besides  the 
smooth  Anemone^  a  few  Trocki  and  JRvrj^uiw,  a  Tansy  or  two  {BUnn%u$ 
pholk)t  and  other  equally  common  things,  no  animal  life  was  visible.  Algse 
were  fine«  of  certain  species.  Laminaria  diaUala  was  waving  in  great  magniS- 
eence ;  and  that  singular  plant  MimantkaUa  hrea,  consisting  of  long  and  slender 
thongs  sprindng  from  tne  centre  of  a  flat  button :  CAoadruif  Khodymema^ 
Cartmium  and  Polytipkoniay  of  common  sorts,  were  all  luzuriani  ia  the  sheltered 
nodes  between  the  boulders.  I  get  also  some  deep-red  mossy  tufks  of  tlie 
delicate  CktSiihanokm  6ff89oideum^  Rowing  on  tbe  stems  of  other  Alg^BD ;  but  oa 
tbe  wbde  my  excursion  was  fruitless  in  respect  to  natural  history,  though 
prolific  in  entertainment. 

A  trip  to  Dttcdle  Door  is  also  pleasingly  described ;  we  prefer,  how- 
ever, some  aoconnt  of  the  long  narrow  infot  called  die  Fleet,  wfaieh  is 
£vided  by  the  renowned  Chesil  Bank— one  of  the  most  singular  and 
most  extensive  ridges  of  pebbles  in  the  world — from  the  sea  of  West 
Bay  ;  and  which  runs  up  to  a  length  of  ten  mQes^  Ginning  at  the  ex- 
tremity a  swannery  of  about  a  thousaiid  swans.  This  creek  is  tbe  resorfc 
in  winter  of  the  wild  awan,  as  well  as  of  many  other  spedes  of  water* 
fowl: 

I  was  curious  to  observe  what  zoological  features  ao  remarkable  a  water 
might  furnish  s  and  though  I  did  not  obtain  muchy  some  peculiarities  were 
noticed.  The  little  pods  left  isolated,  and  the  shallow  indentations  of  the 
muddy  shore  were  tenanted  by  multitudes  of  little  fishes,  which  were  lying 
motionless  in  great  numbers,  but  shot  away  so  invariably  on  the  approach  of  a 
fsoCfrU  that  it  was  diflkult  to  asoertain  their  nature.  By  peneveraaee,  however, 
I  captared  seveial,  and  found  tbess  to  be  tbe  One-spotted  Goby  {Chbius 
mupm^aHu) ;  a  tiny  fish  about  two  inches  lon^  and  well  marked  by  a  spot 
of  rich  dark  bhie  on  the  dorsal  fin.  It  proved  a  lively  and  pleasing  tenant  of 
the  Aquarium. 

Lying  flat  oa  tbe  nuid,  in  many  cases  with  not  mose  than  an  inch  of  water 
above  them,  ei^oying  the  light  and  wanntk  of  the  stti^  were  mukitudes  of 
Pkmromei^r  of  senSal  apecies»  such  as  the  BriU»  the  Plike,  the  Dab,  and  the 
Sole.  All  that  I  saw  were  very  yovofi  from  an  inch  to  two  inchos  in  length. 
Though  easily  cangh^  the^  am  of  litUe  valuer  for  the^  do  not  live  long  in  a 
IH^  and  are  aniatefestmg  from  their  sluggish  haoNS,  as  tliey  Ue  perfectly 
still  on  tbe  bottoan  for  boors  together,  trostmg  for  coneeahnent  to  the  stmi* 
laritye^  their  raaset  cotoar  to  that  of  the  auid. 

By  diggiag  in  the  sand  some  speeimeos  of  the  Laaoee  (AmmodyifBi)  were 
disoovemd  i  a  sleadw  silvan  fish,  which  hm  the  habit  of  barrowtog  into  the 
wet  sand  on  the  retreat  of  the  tide ;  and  also  some  Bivalves,  as  PuUattra 
oarvo,  and  Few9  easma.  But  the  most  interesting  thing  to  me  was  the  great 
moltitodes  o£  AcHmte  that  were  expanding  their  floweiHoke  disks  on  the  sur- 
Aeeof  tkemudbdowthe  shallow  water.  I  wmfor  some  time  disposed  to 
eoBsider  this  m  a  afemnpe  i 
what  appeared  to  me  its  i 

suaded  tnat  it  is  the  Daisy  .  .... 

those  individuals  which  dwell  in  the  hollows  of  the  honeycomb  limestone  near 
Torquay. 

Still  more  strikine  is  the  description  of  the  fishing  village  of  Chesil, 
and  of  its  neighbouniood : 

It  has  an  sspect  of  venerable  [antiquity,  arising  chiefly  from  its  being  built, 
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even  to  the  poorest  fishermen's  huts,  of  massive  stone ;  the  door-posts,  the 
window-sills,  the  lintels,  all  of  the  grey  freestone,  which  constitutes  the  staple 
of  the  island.  The  vast  overhanging  cliffs  of  the  west  side,  add  to  the  gran- 
deur, and  impart  an  awfulness  to  ttie  scene,  which  reminded  me  of  an  exhumed 
town.  The  people  visible  were  few,  and  those  were  still,  grave,  and  seemingly 
only  half  awake,  quite  unlike  the  "  ftist-linring'*  people  that  one  is  accustomed 
to  see  in  diese  days.  Two  or  three  Milors  lounging  in  as  many  of  the  little 
stone-porches,  a  superannuated  fisherman  witli  palsied  fingers  weaving  a  mat 
of  spunyarn,  a  little  girl  with  pitcher  on  her  shoulder  going  for  water  to  the 
brook,  and  a  woman  or  two  half  up  the  steep,  and  almost  over  the  houses^ 
hanging  out  clothes,  made  up  about  the  sum  total  of  the  moving  population. 

Indications  of  the  habits  and  doingn  of  the  village,  however,  there  were. 
At  every  second  door  nets  were  hung  out  to  dry;  and  nieces  of  water-lo^ed 
timber, -splintered  and  torn  by  tempests,  collections  or  rusty  nails  and  iron- 
work, crumpled  sheets  of  green  copper,  old  blocks,  and  frapmenu  of  cordage, 
were  heapai  up  beneath  the  windows,  or  lay  in  the  porticoes  at  everv  turn. 
Fishing  and  wrecking  were  evidently  the  characteristic  means  of  living  here. 

I  walked  along  the  margin  of  the  shore,  where  the  transparent  wavelets  of 
the  wide,  horizoiiless  sea  were  washing  the  pebbles,  and  producine  a  constant 
succession  of  whispering  cadences,  that  fell  musically,  the  voices  of  the  man^« 
sounding  sea.  Medusse,  by  scores,  were  washed  up,  the  common  Aureaa 
aurita,  lying  helpless  on  the  shingle  like  cakes  of  jelly,  each  marked  with  four 
rinjrs  of  purple.  Tliese  were  the  first  Acalephs  I  had  seen  this  season,  and 
well  pleased  I  was  to  see  them. 

Wearisome  walking  it  is  over  the  pebbly  beach ;  the  loose  stones  give  away 
beneath  the  tread,  and  at  every  step  the  foot  sinks  in  above  the  shoe-top. 
How  wonderful  to  reflect  that,  with  such  an  apparently  feeble,  ever  shifting 
material,  the  Almighty  has  curbed  the  wildest  fury  of  the  raging  sea,  and  made 
its  very  rage  build  up  its  own  barrier! 

**  Who  shut  upttie  sea  with  doors,  when  it  brake  forth,  as  if  it  had  issued  oat 

of  the  womb  ?  When  I  made  the  cloud  the  garment  thereof,  and  thick  darknesa 
a  swaddling  band  for  it;  and  brake  up  for  it  my  decreed  place,  and  set  bars  and 
doors;  and  said.  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further:  and  here  shall  thj 
proud  waves  be  stayed  ?"— -Job,  xxxriiL  8 — II. 

Several  mackerel  boats  were  hauled  up  on  the  beach,  and,  while  I  stood,  a 
party  of  stalwart  fellows  in  Guernsey  frocks  and  deck  boots  came  running 
down  with  rudder  and  oars,  and,  launching  one  of  the  skiffi,  put  to  sea,  for  a 
report  prevails  that  a  shoal  of  mackerel  lias  been  seen  in  the  offing,  their  first 
appearance  this  season.  Enormous  lobster-pots  lay  about,  to  which  those 
used  in  Weymouth  Bay  are  t03'8,  and  a  stout  rope  beset  at  intervals  with 
great  cork-floats,  displayed  the  device  by  which  the  position  of  these  cages  is 
marked,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  raised  for  examination  ;  while  just 
off  shore  a  line  of  well-boxes  was  floating,  in  which  the  captured  Crustaceans 
are  kept  prisoners  of  war,  till  occasion  serves  for  conveying  them  to  market. 

And  with  this  characteristic  extract^  which  reminds  us  of  a  picture  by 
a  Dutch  master,  we  must  bid  good*by  to  Mr.  Gosse^  hoping  to  meet  him 
again  another  summer  still  surveying  his  inexhaustible  fidds  of  research, 
and  taking  us  in  his  agreeable  company  to  some  other  pleasant  spot, 
made  doubly  pleasant  by  his  instructiye  oneervations. 
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DR.  DE  JONGH'S 

U6HT  BROWN  GOD  IIVER  OIL 

PKBPAEED  FOE  MEDICINAL  USB  IN  THE  LOPFODEN 

ISLES,  NORWAY, 

AHD  PTJT  TO  THE  TEST  OP  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

THE  MOST  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY  FOR 

OONSUMPTIQIf,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  GOUT,  CHHONIO  RHSUKATISM, 

AND  AI-^  SOROarUtOTlS  DIB8ABB8. 

Apfbotxd  of  and  recommended  by  Bebzbuos,  Libbig,  Wohler,  Jokathah  ^ekbjra. 

PouQUiVB,  and  numerous  other  distinguished  Scientific  Chemists.     ^     ,     _.      _      ...     - 

Prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Physicians,  and  supplied  to  the  leadmg  Hospitals  ok 

Siwially  rewarded  with  Medalg  by  the  Govoffimenta  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherhindj. 
lUs  almost  entirely  superseded  aU  other  kinds  on  the  Continent,  in  consequence  of  its 
yrored  superior  power  and  efficacy— eflfecting  a  Cure  oraUeriating  symptoms  much  more 

"^kttteing  iodine,  phoaphate  of  lime,  volatile  acid,  and  the  elements  of  the  bile— in  short, 
an  its  most  actiTC  and  essential  principles— in  larger  quantities  than  the  pale  oils  manuflc 
tnred  in  England  and  Newfoundland,  deprived  mainly  of  these  by  their  mode  of  preparation. 
ThefoUoimg  Extracts  are  selected  from  some  q/"  the  leading  Medical  and  Scientific  Testi- 
monials, in  favour  ofDr,  Be  JonglCs  Cod  Liver  Oil:-- 
••THRI.ANOBT,"  July  29,  1854. 
•^  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  different  kinds  of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Dr.  Dc  Jongh  pvee 
the  preference  to  the  light-brown  oil  over  the  pale  oil,  which  contains  scarcely  any  volatile 
&tty  acid,  a  smaller  quantity  of  iodine,  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  demenU  cif  bxle^and  u^ 
If hich  in^^ents  the  efftcacy  Of  Cod  Liver  Oil  no  doubt  partly  depends.    Some  of  the  de- 
ilciencles  of  the  pale  oil  are  attributable  to  the  method  of  its  preparation,  and  especially  to 
its  filtration  through  charcoal.    In  the  preference  of  the  light-brown  over  the  pale  oil  we 

•*  We  have  cAteMify  tested  a  specimen  of  the  Light  Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil,  prepared  for 
medical  use  undn  the  direction  of  Dr.  De  Jongh,  and  obtained  from  the  wholesale  agents, 
Heasra.  Ansar,  Harford,  and  Co.,  77,  Strand.  We  find  it  to  be  genuine,  and  rich  in  iodine 
and  the  elements  of  bile." 

"THE  MEDICAXi  CIRC0tAR,"  May  10,  1854. 

«*  Much  of  the  pale  oil  sold  in  the  market  U  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  skate-oil,  a 
Act  which  will  account  for  the  failures  which  have  so  frequently  attended  the  use  of  the 
io-called  Cod  Oil.  The  utmost  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  experimental  '0*^*'^|^^ 
Dr.  De  Jongh,  who  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  European  chemists;  the  oil  procured^ 
liim  enjoys  also  the  additional  sanction  of  the  opinion  of  Baron  Liebig  and  the  late  Dr. 
Pereh«,  in  favour  of  its  genuineness  and  efficacy.  Our  own  experience  practically  confirma 
their  judgment,  and  we  unhesitatingly  recommend  the  light-brown  oil  aa  the  best  for 
Bedical  purposes,  and  well  deserving  the  confidence  of  the  profession." 
*<THB  MBDXOAXi  TXMBS^"  August  6, 1854. 

<*  We  believe  that  the  profession  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  De  Jongh  for  hjs  laborious 
lesearches  into  the  composition  and  properties  of  this  oil ;  and  we  have  the  high  authority 
ef  Baron  Liebig  and  the  late  Dr.  Pereira  in  testimony  of  the  value  of  these  labonra.  In  hia 
seal  for  investigating  the  properties  of  the  oU,  Dr.  j)e  Jongh  made  a  journey  to  Norway, 
and  carefully  examined  its  varieties,  its  mode  of  preparation,  and  ita  adulterations.*'  : 
BARON  XilBBXa,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Oiessen,  &c..  &c. 

"  Ton  have  rendered  an  essential  service  to  science  by  your  researches,  and  your  eiTarta 
to  provide  sufferers  with  this  medicine  in  its  purest  and  most  genuine  state  must  pnaure 
you  the  gratitude  of  every  one  who  stands  in  need  of  its  use." 

The  late  Dr.  JONATHAN  PBRBIRA,  Professor  at  the  University  of  London,  Author  of 
the  "  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,"  &c.,  &c. 

**  I  know  that  no  one  can  be  better,  and  few  so  well,  acquainted  with  the  physfcal  and 
ehemlcal  properties  of  this  medicine  as  yourself,  whom  I  regard  aa  the  highest  authority  on 
tfie  sulgect.  The  oil  which  you  gave  me  was  of  the  very  finest  quality,  whether  considered 
with  reference  to  ita  colour,  flavour,  or  chemical  properties;  and  I  am  satisfied  that,  for 
medicinal  purposes,  no  finer  oil  can  be  procured." 
Sold  Wholesale  and  Retail,  in  Bottles,  labelled  with  Dr.  De  Jongh's  Stamp  and  Signature,  by 

ANSAB,  HASFOED>  &  Co ,  77,  Strand,  Iiondon>    ^ 

Sole  Consignees  and  Agents  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  Po^essions,  and  may 
%e  obtained  team  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists,  in  town  and  country,  at  the 

following  Prices : — 
BAIiF  PINTS,  as.  6d.;  PINTS,  As.  9d  ;  QUARTS,  Os.;  IHPBRIAL  MBASURB. 
%*  Four  Ha(f-pint  Bottles  forwardedy  Carbiagb  Paid,  to  any  part  rf' England^  as  receipt . 
of  a  remittance  qf  Ten  ShUHnffs.    1^,3^  byGoOglc 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  METCALFE,* 

Chablbb  Thsophilus,  first  and  last  Lord  Metcalfe,  was  bom  in 
Calcutta  on  the  30th  of  January,  1785.  His  father,  Major  Metcalfe, 
realised  a  fortune  as  "  agent  for  miKtary  stores,"  retmmed  to  England 
when  Charles  was  still  young,  and  having  bought  a  house  in  Portland- 
place,  became  soon  after  M.P.  and  an  East  India  director. 

There  were  other  sons  besides  Charles,  and  after  a  brief  schooling  at 
Bromley,  in  Middlesex,  the  two  eldest,  Charles  being  then  eleven  years 
of  age,  were  entered  at  Eton.  As  a  schoolboy,  it  appears  that  he  was 
quiet  and  retiring— was  neither  a  cricketer  nor  a  boater,  but  a  great 
reader,  and  with  a  strong  literary  turn,  sending  anecdotes  to  the  Naval 
Chrtmide^  and  enlivening  the  MUiiary  Journal  with  his  Etoaian  lucu- 
brations. 

Major  Metcalfe  being  an  East  India  director,  the  career  of  his  sons 
was  chalked  oat  for  them  before  they  were  almost  old  enough  to  know 
what  to  anticipate.  A  China  writership,  Mr.  Kaye  remarks,  w«%  in  those, 
days,  the  best  bit  of  preferment  in  the  world.  It  was  a  certain  fortune  in  a 
very  few  years.  And,  accordingly,  Theophilus,  the  eldest,  was  despatched 
to  China,  while  Charles  had  his  writership  assigned  to  him  in  Calcutta. 

Charles  was  not  at  thia  time  so  young  but  that,  before  he  left  this 
country,  he  owned  that  power  which  is  destined  to  sway  all  some  time  or 
other  m  their  lives. 

It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  Theophihis  should  sail  for  China  in  the 
qning,  and  that  Charles  should  embark  for  Calcutta  in  the  sammer.  In  the 
mean  while  the  boys  were  to  enjoy  themselves  as  best  they  could.  Charles, 
though  of  a  retiring  disposition,  did  not  dislike  society ;  and  there  were  a  few 
fluoiUes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  father's  house,  to  whom  he  was  a  frequent 
visitor.  In  one  of  these  there  was  a  young  lady,  a  little  older  than  himself, 
with  whom  be  fell  in  love  at  first  sight.  He  was  first  introduced  to  her,  on  the 
day  after  he  left  Eton,  at  a  ball  in  his  father's  house.  After  that  event  he 
frequently  saw  her,  either  at  his  own  house  or  her  mother*^.  The  charms  of 
the  young  lady,  not  merely  those  of  external  beauty  and  grace,  made  a  deep 
atid  abiding  impression  on  his  mind ;  and  he  was  long  afterwards  of  opinion, 
that  this  boybh  attachment,  pure  and  disinterested  as  it  was,  bad  a  beneficial 
influence  on  his  character.  lie  corresponded  with  her  for  some  time  after- 
wards, and  her  **  sensible  letters  heightened  his  admiration.'*  They  are  almost 
the  only  part  of  his  correspondence  which  has  not  survived  him.  The  except 
turn  teUt  its  own  story* 

The  cixtmmstance  was;,  however,  notwithstandmg  the  Idndly  view  the 

*  The  lifia  and  Correspondence  of  Charles,  Lord  Metcalfe;  late  Qovemor- 
General  of  India,  GoTemor  of  Jamaica,  and  Governor-Genend  of  Canada.    From 
UnpuMliAied  tietters  and  Joamals  preserved  by  Himself,  his  Family,  and  bis 
Friends.    By  John  William  Kaye.    London:  Bicfaard  Bcntl^.    1854. 
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128  Lift  of  Lord  Metcalfe. 

"  fervent  biographer*'  has  taken  of  it,  much  to  be  regretted  in  a  youth 
placed  as  Charles  Metcalfe  was^  and  it  led  to  subsequent  discontent  and 
yearning  for  home,  when  with  the  best  prospects  in  the  world  there  was 
nothing  but  progress  to  be  looked  to. 

The  ideas  associated  with  a  writership  in  India  are  a  close  adhesion  to 
the  desk,  a  zealous  study  of  languages,  and  a  gradual  initiation  into  those 
mysteries  of  East  Indian  politics  by  which  a  host  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous materials  are  held  together  in  some  sort  of  harmony.  Whatever 
it  may  be  with  others,  it  was  not  so  with  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  belonged 
to  a  great  privileged  class ;  the  son  of  an  East  India  director,  he  had 
many  friends  in  i£e  settlement,  and  he  had  a  passport  to  the  best  socie^ 
in  Calcutta. 

Accordingly,  the  entries  in  the.  young  writer's  journal  for  some  week*- 
after  his  arrival  seem  to  be  the  only  writing  he  cared  to  be  troobled  with, 
and  these  are  mere  records  of  the  places  at  which  he  dined  and  at  whicb- 
Iie  danced.  We  find  him,  for  a  **  diffident  youth,"  '<  short,  and  some- 
what homely  in  appearance,"  launching  forth  into  the  gaieties  of  Calcottc 
with  great  nerve  and  spirit :  getting  first  a  cocked  hat  (20  rupees),  theft 
a  palanquin  (160  rupees),  and  next  a  khitmudgar,  an  hircarrah,  a 
masaulchee,  and  a  tailor  I 

True»  he  did^bethink  himself  amid  all  these  gaieties  of  studying  the 
language,  and  he  secured  the  services  of  a  moonshee;  but  after  two 
daya'  trial  he  dismissed  him,  finding  him  of  no  use ;  and  it  was  not  till  he 
was  admitted  on  the  rolls  of  the  College  of  Fort  William  that  he  set 
himself  seriously  to  work  to  acquire  Oriental  knowledge. 

Charles  was  then  in  his  seventeenth  year ;  and  Lord  Wellesley,  who 
had  always  befriended  him,  was  not  unwilling  to  sanction  his  premature 
escape  from  college,  by  an  appointment  as  assistant  to  the  Resident  at 
the  Court  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah. 

And  so  ^says  his  biographer)  ended  Charles  Metcalfe's  first  year  in  India. 
The  eipenenced  Anglo-Indian  reader  will  see  in  it,  peradventnre,  the  reflexios 
of  his  own  trial-year.  When  throughout  the  hot  months  and  the  rainy  season 
of  this  year  1601,  the  young  exile  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  return  to  his  old 
home,  with  all  its  charming  associations  of  love  and  liberty,  his  longing;;  were 
only  those  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  exiles  who,  in  loneliness  o£ 
heart  and  captivity  of  person,  struggle  feebly  through  tliis  first  dreary  season  of 
probation.  By  the  old,  forgetful  of  their  own  experiences,  this  despondencya^ 
attributable  as  it  is  in  part  to  physical  and  in  part  to  moral  causes,  may  be 
regarded  as  bovtsh  weakness.  But  it  is  weakness  better  than  any  strength* 
Ghiarles  Metcalfe  bad  a  very  warm  human  heart ;  and  I  do  not  think  the 
reader  will  admire  him  the  less  for  being  forced  to  love  him  more. 

Charles  Metcalfe's  destination  was  those  remote  provinoes  wiiirii  lies 
between  the  Jumna  and  the  Nerbudda,  and  which  had  at  that  tiraebeeti' 
but  little  explored.  The  Mahrattas  were  then  dominant  in  that  fine 
country.  The  hereditary  enmity  of  Scindiah  and  Holkar  wa5  rending^ 
and  distracting  it.  It  was  what  the  natives  call  a  time  of  tit^ublc 
British  interests  were  represented  at  the  Court  of  the  former  by  Colonef 
Collins — an  officer  of  the  Company's  army — who,  in  more  than  one 
political  situation,  had  done  good  service  to  the  state ;  but  whose  private 
amiability,  we  are  told,  was  not  equal  to  his  diplomatic  address. 

On.  his  way  to  Oujein,  Charles  Metcalfe  travelled  from  Cawnpore  to 
Lucknow  in  toe  suite  of  Lord  Wellesleyi  and  the  pageantry  he  witnessed. 
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lift  of  Lord  MtkatfL  11» 

fbst  made  him  bej^n  to  think  tlmt  the  bright  Oriental  Ikithig^  of  'the 
^Arabian  Nights**  had  nothing  fabulous  doat  it.  The  official  oon<* 
nexion  of  Charles  Metcalfe  wiSi  8cindiah*9  Conift  ^raa,  however,  brief 
snd  unaaiisfactoiy.  ^  My  situation  was  veiy  disagreeable,''  he  wrote  ia 
his  journal,  before  he  had  been  more  than  a  few  weeks  attached  to  the 
Basidency ;  and  he  very  soon  formed  the  resolution  of  se^ng  meie 
tongenial  employment  Jsewhere. 

So  great  was  the  influenee  of  the  East  India  director,  or  so  strong  e& 
impression  had  his  son  made  upon  Lord  Wellesley,  that  the 'throwing  up 
of  his  situation  at  the  Court  of  Scindiah,  instead  of  hurting  his  prospects, 
opened  the  .way  to  his  employment  at  the  presidency  itself,  as  an  assistant 
in  the  offioe  of  the  chief  secretary  to  ^vemment^^-a  situation  which  the 
ambitioas  cemmoDlytam  their  eyes  al  the  stepping-stone  'to  nhamato 
gveatness. 

.Prom  this  time  Charles  MetcaFfe  looked  steadily  HForward,  'There 
were  no  more  vain  retrospects — no  more  idle  regrets.  He  had  formed 
the  resolution  of  not  leaving  the  country  until  tne  governor-generalship 
of  India  was  in  his  hands.  .And  that  such  would  be  the  end  of  his 
career,  we  are  told  by  his  biographer,  was  not  a  mere  passing  thought — 
an  impulsive  hope— ^bnt  an  abiding. and  sustaining  conviction. 

All  through  the  year  1803,  and  the  earlier  part  of  1604,  Charles 
Metcalfe  continued  to  graduate  in  Indian  politics,  under  the  directorship 
of  Lord  Wellesley.  It  was  a  season  of  unusual  excitement.  Our  rela- 
tions with  the  Mahratta  states  was  just  beginning  to  involve  us  in  the 
gieatest'war  in  which  we  had  ever  been  engaged  in  India.  Lake  and 
Wellesley  were  in  the  field,  watting  the  opportunity  to  strike.  When 
the  -campaign  began  in  earnest  against  Holkar,  young  Metcalfe  waa 
despatched  *to  the  camp  of  the  commander-in-chief  as  a  political  assistant. 
He  started  in  good  spirits,  and  under  happy  auspices ;  but  he  did  not 
proceed  far  without  meeting  with  an  adventure. 

Before  he  reached  Gawnpore,  at  some  point  of  the  road  which  I  cannot 
precbely  indicate,  he  was  set  upon  by  robbers.    He  was  asleep  in  bis  palan- 
quin when  he  fell  among  these  thieves,  and,  according  to  custom,  was  abandoned 
Shis  bearers.    One  of  his  assailants  had  a  club  in  his  hand,  which  young 
etcalfe  seized  ;  another  then  struck  at  him  with  a  tulwar,  or  sword,  cut  off 
^  ends  of  two  of  his  fingers,  and  wounded  him  on  the  head  and  on  the  breast. 
Single-handed,  it  was  impossible  to  save  his  property,  but  his  life  he  might 
save ;  so,  finding  resistance  useless,  he  staggered  away  from  his  assailants,  uid 
fi>Ilowing  a  path  through  the  jungle,  he  soon  found  himself  on  the  bank  of  a 
broad  river  or  stream.     There,  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  he  sank  down ;  and, 
as  he  laj  on  the  ground,  thoughts  of  home  came  thick  upon  him.    It  flashed 
upon  his  mind  that  his  parents  were  not  improbably  at  that  very  time  at 
Abin^on  races,  talking  with  some  friends  about  their  absent  son,  and  little 
thinking  of  the  danger  and  the  sufTering  to  whicli  he  was  at  that  moment  ex« 
peeed.  These  thoughts  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind  ;  but  he  presently 
mnsed  himself  to  action,  and  tottered  back  as  best  he  could  to  the  spot  where 
his  palanquin  was  lying ;  but  found  that  the  robbers  had  not  yet  made  off 
with  their  spoil.     After  a  little  while,  however,  they  went,  liaving  despoiled 
the  traveller  of  all  the  baggage  which  he  carried  with  him — never  any  great 
amount  on  a  dawk-journey — and  effected  their  escape.     Metcalfe  was  then 
carried  on  to  Cawnpore,  where,  under  tlie  care  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Richardson, 
he  soon  recovered  from  his  wounds,  and  proceeded  onwards  to  the  canp  of  the 
commander-in-chief. 
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Lake  was  then  on  the  bftnks  of  the  Jamna,  H^kar  was  hansiag  on  Us 
rear,  and  m  the  full  indulgence  of  the  predatoiy  habita  4tt  hia  tribe. 
When  Charlea  Metcalfe  arnred  at  head-quatten,  be  was  reeelved  with 
all  courtesy  and  kindness,  but,  unfortunately,  he  was  abo  regarded  with 
some  mistrust  He  was  a  cifilian  in  the  midst  of  a  eommunity  of  aoft^ 
dien.  He  was  called  a  derk,  and  sneered  at  as  a  nmMsottbatant  But 
Charles  Metcalfe,  though  he  wore  neither  the  king's  nor  the  compaoy's 
nniform,  had  as  much  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  sddier  in  him  as  any 
officer  in  camp,  and  an  opportunity  of  showing  diis  was  not  kng  in  pre^ 
senting  itself: 

The  fortress  of  Deeg,  distant  some  fortv-fiTe  miles  fVom  Agra,  was  garrisoned 
by  the  allied  troops  ofour  enemies,  HolW  and  the  Rajah  of  Bliurtpore.  In 
the  month  of  December,  General  Lake,  who  had  determined  upon  tiie  reduo- 
tion  of  the  place,  encamped  within  sight  of  it,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  his 
battering-train  from  Agra.  On  the  IStb,  having  been  joined  by  bis  guns»  he 
took  up  his  position  before  the  fortress,  and  commenced  an  attack  upon  the 
outworks.  On  the  17tb  the  breaching  battery  was  ready  for  action,  but  such 
was  the  strength  of  the  walls,  tliat  it  was  not  until  the  2drd  that  the  breach  was 
reported  practicable,  and  dispositions  made  for  the  assault  on  the  following 
day. 

The  storming  partv  was  told  off,  and  Metcalfe  volunteered  to  aocompny 
It.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  entered  the  breach.  There  are  aoldiers  now 
living  who  remember  that  memorable  Christmas-eve,  and  delight  to  speak,  of 
the ffiiUantry  of  the  youn^  civilian.  The  *' clerk**  fairly  won  his  spurs,  and 
shared  with  the  most  distinguished  of  his  comrades  the  honours  no  less  than 
the  dangers  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  war.  In  the 
commander-in-chief's  despatch,  the  name  of  Metcalfe  was  honourably  men- 
tioned. "  Before  I  conclude  this  despatch,"  wrote  Lord  Lake,  "  I  cannot  help 
mentioning  the  spirited  conduct  of  Mr.  Metcalfe,  a  civil  servant,  who  volun^ 
teered  his  services  with  the  storming  party,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  was  one  of 
tlie  first  in  the  breach*  Afterwards,  the  fine  old  soldier  called  him  bis  **  little 
Conner.** 

Upon  this  exploit,  which  nothing  but  the  peculiar  position  in  which 
tlie  youth  was  placed  can  excuse^  his  mother  wrote  sensibly  enough^— 
"  One  would  think  you  imag^ed  that  your  prospect  in  life  was  desperate 
instead  of  its  being  one  of  the  finest."  The  fact  is,  it  is  one  of  those  acts 
which  reason  condemns,  but  which  the  heart  cannot  help  admiring. 
Charles  Metcalfe  had  also  several  objects  in  view :  there  was  not  only  the 
desire  to  show  to  his  military  companions  that  he  was  ready  and  willing 
to  share  their  dangers,  but  there  was  also  nothing  to  be  left  undone  to 
increase  an  influence  already  in  the  ascendant,  in  order  to  aitive  ulti- 
mately at  the  goal  of  his  ambition. 

^  From  Deeg  the  grand  army  marched  upon  Bhurtpore,  and  when  a 
light  brigade  was  detached  under  General  Smith,  to  drive  back  a  threat- 
ened  relief  under  Ameer  Khan,  young  Metcalfe  conducted  all  the  diplo- 
matic business  of  the  campaign.  This  was  the  most  responnble  sitoation 
he  had  yet  filled,  as  he  was  thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources.  As 
his^  biographer  remarks,  he  was  now  fast  becoming  a  personage  of  aome 
nolitical  importance — taking,  indeed,  a  place  in  histoty^and  that,  too, 
before  he  was  of  age. 

When  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  on  the  2Ist 
of  April,  1805,  Metcalfe  wished  to  return  to  Cakutta,  the  mora  especially 
as  his  patron,  Lord  Wellesley,  had  just  been  supeneded  by  Lord  Cora- 
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walliB ;  bat  he  was  dissuaded  by  Sir  Jdbn»  then  Colonel,  BCalcolm,  who 
mdnced  hhn  to  Temain  at  the  scene  of  action.  At  this  time,  Lord  Lake's 
soniy  was  cantoned  among  the  ruined  mausolea  and  decaying  palaces  of 
Mnttra^  Agra,  and  Secundju.  The  still  unsettled  state  of  the  north- 
west proimKes  gave  the  "  politicals''  constant  work  and  uneasiness,  and 
yobng  Metcalfe  was  soon  called  upon  to  render  the  same  services  to 
Genml  Dowdeswell's  division  in  the  Doab  which  he  had  rendered  in  the 
^rii^  of  the  year  to  General  Smith.  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe  used  to 
^1  this  kind  of  employment  '' nursing  king*s  officers;"  but  these 
*'  nurses  "  have  since  come  to  be  called  "  politicals,"  and  Charles  Met- 
calfe was  almost  the  first  of  the  race. 

Charles  Metcalfe  was  now  only  in  his  twenty-second  year,  but  he  had 
passed  nearly  six  of  these  in  the  public  service,  and  was  already  a  ripe 
diplomatist.  By  all  who  knew  htm^-by  his  principal  friends  and  official 
associates- — he  was  held  in  such  estimation  that  not  one  of  them  hesitated 
to  predict  his  speedy  attainment  of  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession. 
He  had  not,  therefore,  long  to  wait  before  he  received  an  appointment 
as  first  assistant  to  the  Resident  at  Delhi.  Time  was  when  he  would 
have  regarded  this  appointment  with  some  contempt ;  but,  as  his  bioCTa- 
pher  juUly  remarks,  the  political  service  was  not  then  what  it  once  had 
been  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  ^'  glorious  little  man"  who  had  set  Charles 
Metcalfe  on  the  high  road  which  leads  to  fame  and  fortune.  Mr.  Seton 
had  lately  succeeded  Colonel  Ochterlony  as  Resident  at  Delhi,  and  he  held 
young  Metcalfe  in  the  greatest  possible  esteem. 

Our  youuff  diplomatist  was  thus  for  a  time  fairly  and  comfortably 
settled  at  Demi — the  imperial  city  of  the  Great  Mogul.  The  necessity, 
however,  of  building  a  house  on  a  city  of  ruins,  caused  an  increase  of 
expenditure  which  led  to  some  temporary  embarrassments,  but  which 

Cdence  and  resolution  soon  enabled  him  to  recover  from.  Disliking  as 
did  the  combination  of  revenue  and  judicial  employments  vnth 
political,  still  he  was  obliged  to  work  actively  at  all  three,  till,  on  the 
aceeasion  of  Lord  Minto  to  office,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
Lahore.  This  was  at  a  time  when  all  Europe  was  bound  in  a  league 
against  Great  Britain,  and  the  shadow  of  a  gigantic  enemy  advancing 
€rom  those  vast  tracts  of  country  which  lie  l^yond  the  Sutlej  and  the 
Indu9  to  the  conquest  of  India,  already  haunted  the  imagmations  of 
British  statesmen.     To  meet  the  emergency  of  the  case,    Sir  John 

-  'Malcolm  was  despatched  to  the  Court  of  Persia,  Mountstuart  EUphinstone 
to  Cabul,  and  Charles  Metcalfe  to  the  Court  of  Runjeet  Singh.  He  thus, 
at  twenty-three,  became  the  pioneer  of  that  great  scheme  of  diplomacy 
by  which  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  the  Punjab  were  to  be  erected  into 
finendly  barriers  against  Russo-Gallic  invasion. 

The  Maharajah  received  Metcalfe  with  outward  demonstrations  of 

■  good-will,  but  his  want  of  good  faith  soon  led  to  difficulties  and  mis- 
tindetstandings.  Runjeet  was  jealous  and  suspicious  of  the  British 
wvemment,  and  it  required  all  the  tact  and  perseverance  of  the  young 
diplomatist  to  do  anything  with  him.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced 
at  the  very  outset  to  get  the  Rajah  even  to  receive  the  propositioiis  of  the 
British  government  When  this  was  got  over,  it  led  to  nothing  but  a 
series  of  consultations,  each  less  conclusive  than  the  other.  The  diffi- 
culties which  the  young  diplomatist  had  to  contend  with  were  indeed 
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mtaij  Biid.gfnt.  He  soon  perauYed,  that  in  Runjeet  Singh  he  hnd  to 
deal  with  a  man  inordinately  amhitioiu  himself,  and  out  of  measm 
auspicioiis  of  the  designs  of  othon.  This  distrust  of  the  British  mission 
was  not  loi^  in  aswiming  thefonn  of  open  diseourtesy.  The  natite 
knnlrmn.  Ymte  afraid  to  eash  the  envoy's  bills,  xmd  supplies  were  refused  to 
the  mission.  AU  intercourse  between  the  camp  and  the  Sikhs  waf 
e^>eciaily  interdicted.  But  Metcalfie  had  certain  .great  ends  to  aocoBiplish» 
and  he  would  not  be  arrested  or  turned  aside  by  any  obstoictiaBS  iMHb 
those  of  the  greatsat  national  import  and  signifioanoe. 

Bat  thatwhich  most  «mharmssed  him  at  this  time,  waa  the  unsero* 
pulous  coarse  of  territorial  aggrandisement  which  B;un|eet  was  delw- 
mined  on  pazsuine  in  the.&ce  of  the  British  misdon.  On  the  25lli  of 
September,  he,  without  any  previous  notice,  broke  up  his  camp  at  KussDor>  • 
and  prepared  to  cross  the  Sutlej,  his  object  bdqg  to  capture  the  fortiwws 
and  aurrounding  territory  of  Fureed-Kote-^a  tract  of  countiy  in  the 
domain  of  the  Bi^h  of  ruttealah,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  group  of  the 
Cis*S«itl^j  states^  and  at  that  tia»e  in  the  hands  of  rebds. 

But  while  Metcalfe  was  thus  being  dragged  about  in  the  suite  of  the 
predatory  Sikh,  Lord  Mmto  decided  that  this  aggressiveness  on  his  part 
should  be  stemmed,  and  that  the  lesser  chie&  between  the  Sutlej  and  the 
Jumna  should  be  supported.  A  division  was  ordered  for  serviee  on  the 
banks  of  the  SutL^,  under  Colonel  Ochterlony,  and  after  the  naoal 
amount  of  delay,  dissimulation,  and  tei^vereatiao,  Rui^eet  was  induced 
to  sign  a  treaty,  which,  during  a  aubsequent  reign  iof  thirty  yaatVi  mi 
never  violated. 

Metoalfe,  on  hu  return  to  Delhi,  was  summoned  to  Cakutta,  and  ap 
pointed  Deputy-^Secretary  to  the  Governor,  at  that  Ume  about  to  depart 
Bor  Madras,  where  disturbances  had  broken  out  among  the  British  troopib 
Nothing  particular  occurred  in  this  nbsion,  and  on  bis  ratom  he  iraa 
i^ppointed  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Scindiah.  But  this  second  residenoa 
at  the  same  Court  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  coatinuaaoe :  at  the 
commencement  of  the  following  year,  18U,  he  was  tianshited  to  tha 
Delhi  Residency. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life,  when  he  had  just  compkted  hia  tsran^ 
fifih  year,  that  Metcalfe  kid  the  foundation  of  a  fortune  which  wanld 
have  creditably  sustained  the  peerage  he  ultimately  won,  by  iM>t  only 
making  a  resohition  to  lay  by  800  rupees  (100/.)  out  of  2000  ha  .»- 
aeived  per  month,  but  by  imving  the  firmness  and  constancy  toeany  it 
into  practice.  With  all  this  prudence  it  is  but  just  to  ohsesve^  thi^ 
Mei(»lfe  was  throughout  life  a  liberal,  a  generous,  and  a  charitaUa  i 
indeed,  it  is  only  your  prudent  men  who  can  affond  to  be  aither. 
It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  details  of  diplomatic  and  ado 
tive  kbours  at  Delhi.  Stripped  of  his  externals,  the  burra  MoUb^  or 
graat  lord  of  the  imperial  city,  says  his  biographer,  was  bat  a  aolitaiy 
exile,  continually  disquieted  by  thoughts  of  home.  But  he.  lived  with  um 
harness  on  his  Ittck,  and  incessant  occupation  pnsserved  him  horn,  daspo»> 
dency  or  depression. 

Among  the  troubles  of  tlie  Residency,  not  the  kaat  ware  thoee  iriiicli 
arose  out  of  the  folly  of  the  Mogul,  Akbar  Shah,  who  had  aucceeded  to 
the  old  blind  emperor,  Shah  Allum,  and  the  wickedness  of  his  family  and 
draendenta* 
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Thwe  wewtfanogi^Deifi  the  pabce^^and' duly  reported* to  tbe  B«sidetity  itt 
Tiolatioo  of  all  laws-  human  and  divine*.  The  crimes  which  were  thus  cod»- 
mitted,  sometimes  behind  the  sanctiiy  of  the  purddk,  greatly  disquieted  Met- 
calfe, for  it  was  difficult  either  to  pcevent  their  commission,  or  to  deal  with 
them  when  they  were  committed.  One  day  it  was  reported  to  him  by  Uie 
officer  in  command  of  the  palace-guard,  wliose  duty  it  was  to  take  cognisance 
of  all  that  passed  within  the  limfts  of  the  imperial  residence,  that  two  of  the 
yoang  princes  had  -baen  laying  the 'parfii  of  common  robbevs— oiUng  their 
naked  penons»  then  rvjshhig  with  drawn  swords  among  the  etartled  inmates  of 
the  zenana,  and  forcibly,  canyinc  off  tlieir  property.  Another  time  it  was 
announced  to  him  that  one  of  these  princes  had  murdered  a  woman  in  tha 
palace,  either  by  beating  her  to  death  or  compelling  her  to  swallow  opium. 
Again  tidings  came  to  him  that  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  emperor's  establish- 
ment had  murdered  a  female  infant.  Then  it  was  reported  to  the  Resident 
that  the  imperial  quarters  had  been  rendered  a  general  receptacle  for  stolen 
goods  and  sequestered  property.  Then  a  knotty  question  arose  as  to  whedber 
the  alaTe*trede»  having  been  prohibited  in  the  city  of  Delhi,  should  be  allowed 
to  survive  in  the  pauce.  Then  it  appeared  tbiftt  the  emperor  himself,  after 
sundry  intrigues  at  Calcutta,  was  intriguing  with  the  Newab  Wuzeer  of  OudOi 
through  the  agency  of  his  favourite  son,  the  Prince  Jehanguire,  who,  on  the 
pretext  of  attending  a  marriage  festival,  had  gone  to  Lucknow,  from  AlUu- 
nabad,  where  lie  was  a  state  prisoner,  to  beseech  tlie  Newab  to  intercede  with 
die  British  government  for  the  augmentation  of  his  father's  stipend. 

jNotwitbstaading  Metedfe's  prudenee  in  money  matters,  his  liberality 
and  hospitality  involved  him  in  a  rather  unpleasant  position  at  Delhi. 
Miseonduet  onthe  part  of  theBhortpove  BajaJi,  and  other  symptoms  of 
general  inquiatiide,  alao  eaoie  to  disturb  the  routine  of  general  political 
dutMS.  The  greater  part  of  the  long  administration  with  which  this 
naraative  ooeupies  itself,  is  indeed  like  the  rest  of  the  modem  annals  of 
Indian  role-^marked  by  eontinual  hostilities  with  neighbouring  states. 
Such  are  the  inevitable  penalties  of  the  juxta«position  of  civilisation  and 
harbawty^  Aaoag  the  firat  of  these  w«8  the  war  with  Nepal — ^the 
avttota  of  which  are  not  connected  with  the  biography  of  Charles  Met- 
oalfe  by  any  other  link  than  that  of  the  correapondenoe  which  he  carried 
on  with  many- of  the  chief  Actors  in  it 

Metcalfe's  views  upon  the  aettlement  of  Central  India  were  of  a  rather 
axbkmry  charaetor;  they  weie  to  the  effect  that,  with  regard  to  all  the 
gMatnuMtary  atates  and  predatory  powers,  it  was  clearly  our  interest  to 
aaaihikte  tfa«ni,  or  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  weakness,  subjection,  and 
dependence.  And  with  regard  to  the  weak,  and  harmless,  and  weU- 
dispased' petty  stutes,  though  it  was  not  so  indispensably  necessary  for  our 
vital  intesosts  that  vm  should  support  them,  yet  it  was  a  just  and  proper 
object  of  wise  and  liberal  poli<^.  These  plans,  however,  adopted  by 
Leid  Hastings,  were  not  approved  of  by  the  home  authorities. 

At  length,  in  October,  1818,  Metcalfe's  residence  in  Central  India 
was  brought  to  a  dose  by  his  appointment  to  the  conjoined  situation  of 
Private .  and  P<^ticai  Secretary  to  the  Governor-General.  There  was 
irksomeness,  however,  even  in  this  elevAted  position.  There  is,  indeed, 
it  is  well  known,  no  perfect,  unalloyed  happiness  here  below.  "  Morn- 
ings, and  days,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend  at  this  time,  <*  I  have  been  at  work, 
an^  as  hard  as  possible  ;  and  every  nighty  and  all  night,  at  least  to  a 
late  hour,  I  have  been  at  all  sorts  of  gay  parties.  I  have  been  raking 
tanibly,  and  know  not  when  it  will  stop  ;  for,  tooonfess  the  truth,  I  find 
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I  mther  like  k.  But  I  hope  the  hot  weather  will  oheok  it^  for  though  I 
do  not  dislike  it,  I  cattnot  approve  what  is  contrary  to  all  my  nodons  of 
what  is  wholesome  f6r  body  and  mind." 

Charles  Metcalfe  solaced  himself  anudst  the  discontents  of  what  ia  de^* 
signated,  npoa  rather  debatable  groundsy  ''a  dreary  present,"  with 
dreams  of  a  brilliant  future.  When  that  airy  fiction  was  converted,  fiftees 
years  sfterwaids,  intoa  suhstantial  fact,  was  he  in  reality  any  happier? 
Certain  it  is  ditt  before  he  had  been  a  year  in  Calcutta  he  had  grows 
weary  of  the  place  aiid  of  his  high  ojfice ;  and  after  dreaming  of  a  lieu* 
tenant^govemorship  of  Central  and  Upper  India,  he  accepted  the  app<Hnt- 
ment  of  Resident  at  the  Court  of  the  Nizam  at  Hyderabad. 

It  was  no  insignificant  task  for  the  editor  and  biompher  of  Charles 
Metcalfe's  life  and  career  that  each  new  govemmeDt  that  be  entered  upoo 
had  to  be  preceded  by  a  general  history  of  the  pdttical  and  adroimstau* 
tive  condition  of  the  country,  before  our  diplomatist  entered  upon  his  pro- 
jected reforms  or  remedial  measures.  Hyderabad  was,  no  more  than  any 
other  of  his  posts,  destined  to  be  a  scene  of  unalloyed  triumphs  to  the 
laborious  administrator ;  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Kesident  and  the 
house  of  Palmer  and  Co.,  generally  known  by  the  name  giyeo  to  it  by 
Metcalfe  himaelf,  as  the  *<  Plunder  of  the  Niaam,'*  whuh  cauaed  an 
estrang^ent  between  Lord  Hastings  and  Metcalfe^  and  which  was  only 
healed  on  tihe  former  quitting  the  seat  of  government,  but  afterwards 
broke  out  with  furious  activity  in  England. 

At  length  sickness  overtook  our  diplomatist,  now  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe, and  obliged  hioi  to  quit  the  scene  of  most  vexatious  confiicts.  He 
returned  to  Calcutta,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  during  the  leisure  of 
convalescence  that  he  first  entertained  those  views  on  the  great  question 
of  the  Uberty  of  the  press,  a  practical  sohttion  of  which  was  among  the 
greatest  measures  of  Ms  public  life. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  after  Sir  Charles  had  once  more  visited  the 
scene  of  his  earlier  administrative  labours,  Delhi,  and  the  foil  of  Bhmt- 
pore  had  been  achieved,  that  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  India. 
"  The  highest  prize  in  the  regular  line  of  the  service,"  his  biographer  re- 
marks, ''was  now  gained.  It  was  his  privilege  to  take  his  seat  at  the 
same  Board  with  the  Governor-General — to  make  minutes  on  every  pos- 
sible subject  of  domestic  administration  and  foreign  policy-^to  draw « 
salary  of  10,0002.  a  year-^to  be  addressed  as  an  ^  Honot]rable'-*Hnid  to 
subside  into  a  nonentity." 

Cartain  it  is,  that  Sir  Charles  did  not  work  well  with  his  eoUeagves; 
society  he  enjoyed  tolerably,  so  much  so  as  to  have  thought  of  bufldins''  a 
grand  ball-room,  which  was  to  cost  20,000  rupees ;  but  his  letters  at  uaa 
date,  and  ^ich  are  replete  with  interest,  show  a  mind  dissatisfied  w&th 
itself,  and  with  all  from  whom  he  sought  public  co-operation.  Nor  was 
this  untoward  state  of  things  much  improved  when  Lord  WilUam  Beit- 
tinck  succeeded  Lord  Amherst  as  Govemor-GeneraL  Metcalfe  soon  dis- 
covered that  *'  they  did  not  approximate — that  there  was  little  sympathy 
between  them.''  This  coldness  was,  however,  of  brief  duration.  *^  If 
Lord  William  Bentinck  had  arrived  in  India  with  any  foregone  oonolu- 
sioos  hostile  to  his  colleague,  they  were  soon  discarded  as  unworihy  pre- 
judices utterly  at  variance  with  his  growing  experience  of  the  fine  quali- 
ties of  the  man.     There  was  the  same  simplicity  of  character^  the  same 
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boneity  of  puipose^  tbe  same  strenetb  bf  Msoitition-^Q  a  word,  the  same 
laattUneBS  of  chanuster  id  them  boEh ;  and  Meloalfe  soon  ceased  to  oom- 
plain  that  they  did  not  draw  toward  each  other.  Before  the  Goremor* 
<Seneral  commenced  his  first  toar  to  the  Upper  PiOTinoes,  a  inendship  had 
gvown  up  between  the  two  statesmen  wfaicn  nothing  but  deaih  conid  te^- 
annate  or  diminish." 

On  die  20th  of  November,  1833,  Sir  Claries  was  appointed  to  tbe 
aewly-created  goremment  of  Agra,  and  a  month  afterwards  he  was  nomi- 
nated PfOTOiomil  Governor-General  of  India  on  the  deaths  resignation^ 
tnr  going  away  of  Lord  William  Bentinck.  Allahabad  was  designated  as 
the  seat  of  the  new  presidency^  and  when  at  length  Sir  Charles  took  bis 
departnrey  all  dasaes,  Europeans,  natives,  and  Eurasians  (mixed  races), 
vied  With  each  other  in  doing  honour  to  the  departing  statesman*  Tho 
ladies  gave  a  lanev  ball,  and  the  missionaries  presented  an  address.  Yet 
lour  sentences  suffice  to  describe  bis  government  of  Am.  He  went  to 
AUdbabad— «fae  pitched  his  tents  in  the  fort— he  held  a  ]evee-*-and  he 
returned  to  Calcutta.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment, when  advices  of  the  speedy  departure  of  the  Crovernor-General, 
and  the  certainty  that  no  successor  would  be  immediately  appointed,  com- 
pelled hb  return  to  the  presidency.  He  arrived  just  in  time  to  take  an 
affsctionate  leave  of  Lord  and  Lady  William  Bentinck ;  and  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1834,  he  became,  what  more  than  thirty  years  before  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  become-— Govemor*General  of  India^ 

This  was  however  only,  after  all,  a  provisional  governorship ;  the  Whig 
government  at  home  held  that  it  was  more  expedient  to  appoint  an 
£wlish  statesman,  than  one  trained  in  either  of  the  Indian  eerviees,  to  so 
high  and  responsible  a  situation;  but  while  they  were  hxiking  about  for  a 
fit  peivon,  the  Tories,  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  their  head,  came  in,  and  at 
once  nominated  Lord  Heytesbury.  Before,  however,  the  latter  could 
even  get  away,  the  Whigs  were  again  in  power,  and  Lord  Auckland  ulti- 
mately recMved  the  appointment  It  was  during  this  brief  enjoyment  of 
power  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  liberated  the  press  of  India-— an  im- 
portant measure,  which  made  him  lose  caste  with  many  of  his  oldest 
friends,  but  which  received  the  sanction  of  the  new  Governor*  General. 

As  an  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  the  provisional  governor-general- 
ship, Lord  Auckland  brought  out  with  him  the  insignia  of  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath ;  a  public  investiture  took  place,  and  Sir  Charles  was 
induced  to  accept  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  the  North* Western  Pro- 
,vsDces.  He  did  not,  however,  retain  this  appointment  long ;  so  early  as 
the  8th  of  August,  1837,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Auckland,  saying 
that  it  was  with  great  regret  he  found  himself  compelled  to  resign  his 
office  on  or  about  the  following  1st  of  January,  in  order  that  he  might 
-embark  for  England  during  the  approaching  sailing  season,  and  redre 
frem  the  service  of  ibe  East  India  Company.  The  cause  of  this  appli- 
cation is  discossed  at  length  by  his  biographer,  and  it  appears  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  just^aUe  sensitiveness  upon  the  subject  of  the  legislation  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  a  feeUng  that  be  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  Bouni  of  Directors. 

So  correct  was  this  almost  intuitive  feelmg  of  the  position  in  which  he 
was  pkoed,  that  soarcdy  an  effort  was  made  to  induce  him  to  alter  his 
lesolve^  aad  as  the  time  for  his  departmie  grew  near,  paUic  entertain- 
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ments  were  given,  and  addresies  began  to  pour  in  upon  him.  Noihuiff 
oould  exceed  the  demonetrations  of  respect  and  attachment  whi<£ 
greeted  the  departing  statennan.  Soldiers  and  civiliaof^  metchants  and 
tradesmen,  Europeans  and  natives,  united  to  do  him  honour.  .His  red* 
dence  in  Calcutta  was  brief;  but  firom  first  to  last  it  was  a  great  ovatio% 
and  at  last,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1838,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  aftcK 
thirty^eight  years  of  constant  labovfr  for  the  welfare  of  India,  left  that 
country  &r  having  done  too  much  &r  it — at  least,  'more  than  waa  ao- 
ceptable  to  those  who  wished  to  .rub  irxespoaaibly,  and  witbAgaggad 
preas. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  took  ud  his  abode,  on  his  return  to  England,  on 
his  paternal  estate  of  Fem-hill,  near  Windsor.  Transplanting,  thither 
the  exuberant  hospitality  of  the  East,  he  soon  found  that  what  would  do  a* 
AIKpore  and  Garden-reach  would  not  answer  in  Berkshire.  Money,  tim 
hi^-minded  man  felt,  was  made  for  better  uses  than  to  be  thrown  awi^ 
on  dinners  and  balk,  horses,  coaches,  and  servants.  He  did  not  care  to 
thrust  the  paternal  inheritance  and  his  own  hard  savings  into  jthe  pluflb 
pockets  of  fastidious  flunkeys.  Nor  did  idleness  without  leisure,  and  ob- 
scurity without  retirement,  suit  either  bis  temper  or  his  disposition.  A 
Radical  in  politLcs,  he  had  always  coveted  a  seat  in  Parliameat,  yet  now 
that  such  distinction  was  within  his  grasp,  he  disliked  a  mere  pnrdiafla 
on  the  one  hand,  and  shrunk  back  on  the  other  from  the  large  amount  of 
solicitation  inrolved  in  being  returned  by  a  great  constituency.  Hia 
hesitations  upon  this  point  were  set  at  rest  by  the  offer  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Jamaica.  The  offer  was  not  a  tempting  one.  He  was  invited 
to  brave  an  unhealthy  climate ;  to  administer  the  affairs  of  a  disorganiaed 
government ;  and  to  grapple  with  a  convulsed  state  of  society.  Metcalfe^ 
however,  believed  or  felt  that  he  was  wanted  once  more  iu  the  bfeach, 
and  he  accepted. 

Metcalfe's  policy  in  Jamaica  waa  of  an  especially  conciliatory  character. 
There  was  ttie  labour  question— the  new  difficulties  that  had  arisen 
between  the  proprietary  classes  and  the  emancipated  slaves— ^e  mia- 
nonaries  and  the  stipendiary  mag^trates,  fomenting  diaeord :  Metcalfe 
endeavoured  to  inculcate  charity  and  harmony.  Among  all  theae  in- 
ooherent  materials  he  succeeded  to  that  degree  during  ms  short  admi- 
nistration, that,  as  his  biographer  justly  remarks,  his  success  is  almoat 
without  a  parallel.  He  reconciled  die  colony  with  the  mother  country; 
he  reconciled  all  classes  of  colonial  society ;  and  whilst  he  won  the  appro- 
bation of  his  sovereign,  he  carried  with  him,  also,  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

Unfortunately,  the  progress  of  a  fatal  malady  compelled  him  to  quit 
the  scene  of  such  useful  labours.  The  first  slight  symptoms  of  a  painful 
local  disease,  which  gradually  ate  into  his  life,  had  made  their  appearance 
some  years  before  in  India.  A  red  spot  upon  the  cheek — a  drop  of 
blood,  to  which  a  friend  called  his  attention  one  day  in  Calcutta,  had 
been  the  first  visible  sign  of  the  slowly-developed  mischief.  From  that 
time  the  progress  of  the  disease  had  been  steady,  although  gradual  and 
almost  imperceptible.  It  assumed  the  form  of  an  ulcerous  affection  o£ 
the  cheek,  at  first  painless,  but  under  the  influence  of  a  West  Indian 
climate  it  became  both  painful  and  malignant.  He  bore  up  .against  it 
with  heroic  firmness— took  arsenic  till  his  fingers  swelled,  y«t  never  oom^ 
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ffaHMd-;  but  hflniBS)  fbfoed'  to'Iesre  »  dhnate  to  imfttroiirabl^  to  ^ 

Cm  fiis  fetum  tb>  England^  a  consnliatlbir  was  held  whether  the  mslii^ 
was  to  be  treated  medically  or  surgically — the  latter  was  chosen,  and  Sir. 
Charles  was  put  to  the  most  ffiievous  tortures,  in  vain  attempts  to  eradi- 
«ite  the  disease  by  caustic.  But  although  there  was  such  a  disturbance 
of  the  system  as  to  excite  some  apprehensions  for  his  safety,  not  a  word 
of.  complaint  eseaped  from  Mm.  Some  improyement  was  obtained,  and' 
ho'was  nsconmiended  to  fiivour  it  by  retirement  and  ocrantry  air.  Met* 
ttifehad'  feh  himself  all  Ifhis  time  neglected,  the  responsible  advisers  of 
the  crown  having  taken  no  notice  of  him  since  his  return.  He  was 
rejoiced,  then,  when  the  imnrovement  in  his  health  enabled  him  to 
accept  the  royal  command  to  dine  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  where  he  met^ 
for  the  first  time,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  tha 
government. 

As  a  result  of  this  interview,  the  government  of  Canada  was  offered 
to  lum ;  and  although  in  such  shattered  health,  Sir  Charles  had  but  one 
standard  of  right  whereby  on  all  such  occasions  to  regulate  his  personal 
conduct.  The  decision  had  nothing  to  do  with  self.  The  only  question 
to  be  considered  was,  whether  he  thought  he  could  render  service  to  the 
state,  and  the  result  was  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  place  himself  at  the 
dispoKsal  of  the  crown. 

Thus  a  few  weeks  of  happiness  at  Deer  Park,  chequered  by  severe 
bodily  suffering,  had  barely  elapsed  before  he  was  ag£un  on  his  way  to  & 
new  country  and  a  new  gY>yernment.  If  Jamaica  was  ia  an  unsettled 
state  when  Sir  Charles  took  up  the  reins,  it  was  worse  with  Canada 
during  the  short  period  of  Sir  Charles's  government,  from  1843  to  1845. 
He,  however,  addressed  himself  to  his  work  in  a  quiet,  resolute  spirit, 
with  ^e  calm  consciousness  of  a  man  knowing  that  he  was  about  to  do 
his  best  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity,  and  that  there  were  no  personal 
considerations  to  cause  him  to  swerve  one  hair's  breadth  from  the  path, 
of  duty.  He  had  not  come  to  Canada  to  serve  himself ^but  to  serve, 
the  stata  If  he  failed,  therefore,  his  failure  would  have  been  forced 
i^n  him ;  it  would  not  be  self-incurred. 

The  system  of  toleration  and  conciliation  adopted,  however,  with  such 
success  in  Jamaica,  was  lost  upon  such  violent  antagonism  as  existed  in 
Canada  between  the  loyal  or  English,  the  reform  or  Irish-American,  and 
the  alien  or  French  parties.  The  very  attempt  to  conciliate  brought  down 
the  whole  English  council  upon  the  new  governor,  led  to  an  open  rupture, 
and  a  temporary  state  of  suspension  of  the  constitution.  Never  was  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  vrith  all  his  administrative  experience,  placed  in  so 
trying  a  situation  as  he  was  by  the  rupture  in  Canada.  Only  his  fine 
temper,  his  high  courage,  ana  his  sustaining  sense  of  rectitude,  could 
have  enabled  him  to  bear  up  against  such  trials.  His  firmness  and  con* 
listency  in  this  great  struggle  between  the  British  rule  in  Canada  and 
the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  the  unwonted  energy  he  dis- 
played in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  crown,  were  rewarded  by  the  peer- 
age. Alas  I  the  tardy  honour  came  when  Sir  Charles,  now  Lord,  Met- 
calfe was  racked  by  tne  severest  bodily  anguish ;  threatened  with  total 
loss  of  sight,  and  in  apprehension  of  being  soon  deprived  of  the  powers 
of  articulation ! 
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It  has  been  said  that  half  the  somnra  of  life  ore  ituludcd  in  die  little  wohb 
**  Too  late."  It  would  be  easy,  looking  only  at  the  ootside  of  things,  to  make, 
special  application  of  this  prmant  litith— easy  to  moralise  on  the  Tanity  of 
human  wishes,  and  to  show  that  Metcalfe  had  clutched  a  bauble,  which  he 
had  yearned  fDr  all  his  life,  when  he  was  past  the  power  of  enjoying  its  pos- 
session. Hut  they  who  have  read  aright  the  character  of  the  man  will  make 
no  soch  application  of  the  aphorism.  If  Metcalfe  had  died  that  night,  tbe^ 
honoues  conlerred  upon  him  by  die  crown  would  sot  have  come  too  late.* 
They  would  not  have  come  too  Itite  to  convince  him—* not  that  he  had  done 
has  duty,  for  on  that  subject  the  testimony  of  his  conscience  was  most  oon«r 
dusive^but  that  what  he  bed  done  was  apprecated  by  the  State  which  he 
had  so  faithfully  served.  They  would  not  have  come  too  late  to  assure  him 
that  sooner  or  later,  even  in  tliis  world,  such  honesty  of  purpose,  such  recti* 
tode  of  conduct,  such  fidelity  to  the  throne,  such  love  for  the  people^  auch' 
abnegation  of  self,  as  liad  distinguished  his  career  of  public  service,  will 
secure  their  reward.  It  would  not  have  come  too  late  to  enooutage  others,! 
and  to  be  a  lesson  to  the  worid. 

Lord  Metcalfe  remained,  however,  at  his  post  to  the  lust ;  he  would 
not  leave  it  while  there  was  work  to  be  done ;  but  he  was  dying— dying' 
no  less  surely  for  the  strong  will  that  sustiuned  him  and  the  vigorous 
intellect  that  glowed  in  his  shattered  frame.  A  little  while  and  he 
might  die  at  his  post;  but  the  Queen  had  graciously  expressed 'her  will- 
ingness that  he  should  be  relieved,  his  own  coancil  besought  Mm  to 
depart,  and  at  last  he  consented,  ere  another  winter  set  in,  to  embark* 
for  England.  He  lefb  the  colony^,  which  he  had  so  My  ruled  at  the 
turning-point  of  its  career,  cheered  by  a  chorus  of  gratitude  and  praise^ 
swollen  by  the  voices  of  all  parties.  ' 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  Lord  Metcatfe  retired  to  Malsh&nger. ' 
He  never  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Garter  King-of- 
Arras  wrote  to  him,  with  a  formula  of  the  prescribed  ceremony ;  and* 
court  robe-makers  sought  his  lordship's  patronage.  But  he  smiled  8or<*' 
rowfully  as  he  thought,  now  that  the  dreams  of  his  ambitious  ybuth  had' 
been  realised,  and  the  doors  of  Parliament  thrown  wide  open  to  him, ' 
that  he  would  eerer  be  suffered  to  cross  the  threshold. 

His  patience  and  fortitude  under  a  severe  affliction  remained  the  same' 
to  the  last.  In  the  words  of  his  biographer,  *^  All  his  old  tendettiess-**' 
his  consideration  for  others — ^his  pure  unselfishness — still  beautified  his 
daily  life.**  He  never  uttered  a  word  of  complaint,  and  it  was  a  privilege^ 
to  attend  upon  one  so  grateful  for  small  kindnesses,  so  unwilling  to  give' 
trouble,  and  so  resigned  under  every  dispensation.  ^ 

He  never  betook  himself  to  the  sick-room,  but,  as  far  as  his  infirmf^M^ 
would  allow  him,  went  about  his  duly  avocations,  or  rather  lived  his 
habitual  life,  with  littie  outward  alteration.  He  received  visits  from  his 
friends.  He  received  letters,  many  suggesting  remedies  for  his  disorder,, 
and  he.  dictated  answers.  His  last  days  were  cheered,  not  only  by  the 
sympathy  and  admiration  of  his  friends,  but  by  expressions  of  respect 
and  admiration  from  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds*  The  Oriental 
Club  voted  him  an  address — the  Canadian  Council  sent  another.  The 
Metcalfe  Hall,  erected  in  Calcutta  by  public  subscription  to  commemorate 
the — ^to  Lord  Metcalfe  untoward — act  of  the  liberation  of  tiie  press,  was 
completed,  and  his  bust  was  placed  in  it — a  worthy  memorial  of  a  worthy 
man. 
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The  dmdfiil  progress  of  bb  disease  hartng  caused  the  bontiog  of  a  Tetn  in 
his  neck,  the  hsBinorrhage  was  so  alanniiig  that  Mr.  Miortia,  who  had  cou- 
tinoed  to  wit  him,  iras  Bummoned  irom  London  by  electric  telegfaph.  When 
tins  gentleman  arrired  at  Malshanger,  he  foond  the  patient  in  his  usual  sitting- 
room,  gresdj  esdiausted  by  loss  of  blood.  The  members  of  his  family  had  been 
vmjnly  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to  suffer  himself  to  be  carried  up-etairs 
to  bis  sleeping  apartment  Agaitist  this  he  had  resolutely  protested ;  and  he 
Doir  said  to  Martin,  '*  I  am  gbd  you  are  come ;  for  I  feel  mther  fiunt  from  loss 
of  blood.  They  wanted  tO€ari^meiipi«taifS,bttttotfaat  I  havestrongobjection^-^ 
what  do  jfoungr?'' On  ascertaining  thestate  of  Metcalfe*8  circulation,  Mr.Marti» 
stated  his  opinion  that,  with  some  little  aid^  the  patient  might  be  able  to  walk 
up  to  his  bedroom.  The  decision  seemed  quite  to  revive  him.  ^  That's  right/' 
be  said }  ^*  I  thought  you  would  say  so.  I  would  not  allow  them  to  carry  me." 
He  then  sent  for  a  bundleof  walkin^dcks,  collected  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  taking  one  broogltt  from  Niagara,  said  to  Martin,  **  Yon  keep  that.** 
He  then  selected  another,  a  bambecK  known  in  India  as  a  Penang  Lawyer,  and' 
grasping  it  firmly,  said,  **  Now,  witli  Martin  on  one  side  aiM  the  Penang 
Lawyer  on  the  other*  I  think  we  shall  make  it  out"  Thus  he  went  up-atairs 
to  his  chamber.  And  in  spite  of  the  increased  faintness  which  the  exertion 
occasioned,  all  rejoiced  that  the  inclinations  of  the  noble  sufferer  had  not  been 
thwarted. 

Maxy  Higginson,  the  daughter  of  a  dear  friend,  a  child  of  merely, 
seven  years  of  age,  read  God's  blessed  word  to  the  dying  statesman,  and 
he  received  the  glad  tidmgs  of  salvation  as  if  he  himself  were  also  as  a 
little  child :  so  great  was  the  simplicity  and  sinoerily  of  his  heart.  At 
length  he  waa  relieved  &om  pain,  and  on  the  5th  of  September,  1846, 
with  a  calm  sweet  smile  on  his  long-tortured  face,  Charles  Theophilus, 
first  and  last  Lord  Metcalfe,  rendered  up  his  soul  to  his  Maker. 

The  life  of  such  a  man  is  a  national  record.     All  the  hcoiottrs  are  notr 
with  the  successful  warrior  alone.     Lord  Metcalfe  was  not  a  conqueror, 
fant  be  was  more— he  was  a  pacificator  of  worlds.    As  Macaulay  has . 
nobly  aaid,  *'  He  was  tried  in  many  high  places  and  difficult  coniunotures, . 
and  found  equal  to  all.     He  calmed  evil  passions,  he  reconciled  contend* 
ing  &ctions.      He  upheld  the  honour  of  the  British  name,  and  he  con<« 
soBdUed  British  rule  by  pacific  measures  only,  and  that,  perhaps,  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  any  one  of  his  more  wariike  contemporaries.     This  is 
a  lesson  not  to  be  lost  sight  of ;  Mr.  John.  William  Kaye  has  placed  it 
before  the  world  in  a  dear,  eloquent,  and  attractive  form*-there  could 
not  be  a  more  suitable  or  a  more  gratifying  monument  to  the  memory 
of  a  great  man  than  that  which  is  contained  in  his  own  biography, 
honestly  and  pleasantly  written. 
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Ta^  ^  Bttj^et^d  Addresses'^  are  said  to  haye  met  witb  a  clerical  critioi 
flfti  tmsophislicated' vicaf  in  one  of  the  midland  counties,  who  Gaodidljc 
(nmed,  after  carefal  perusal,  that,  tor  his  part,  he  didn't  see  why  thejr 
should  have  been  rejected  i  some  of  thecfi  seemed  to  kirn  to  be  veiy 
gpod.  We  can  readily  suppose  a  brother  plerk,  *' simple,  grave^  sinoereT 
— some  Reverend'  Ahztiham  riymley,  who  Lives  In  the  Counlry-r>to  take 
s  similarly  earnest  view,  at  the  present. time^  of  *'  Firmilm,  a  Spaamodiq 
Tragedy.  The  good  parson  has  not  verv  long  since  read  Mr.  Bailey's 
^  Fimtus;*'  he  has  also  groped  his  way,  daiic  with  excessive  bright  of  eiin,^ 
moon,  and  stars,  through  MV.  Alexander  Smith's  "  Life-Drama;"  and  he 
has  followed  up  this  tr}*ing  undertaking  by  a  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull 
at  Mr.  Dohell's  *'  Balder."  Each  of  these  works  he  read  in  perfect  good 
finth.  Then  why  not  "  Firmilian  ?"  He  did  not  suppose  Festus  to  he 
mocking  him,  or  Walter  to  be  in  mere  make-believe  convvdsions,  or 
Balder  to  be  laughing  in  his  sleeve.  Then  why  not  give  credit  to  the 
Student  of  Bad^ox  tor  genuine  soul-strife  ?  or  why  impute  to  that  im- 
passibned  Mr.  Percy  Jones  the  indignity  of  sham  spasms  ?  If  "  Fip- 
milian  **  eontains  abrupt  transitions  from  the  lofty  to  the  low,  and  some«« 
times  oscillates  apparently  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridieulous^  and 
indeed  is  qtute  open  to  the  charge  of  neglecting  that  austerity  of  classical 
taste,  BXii  that  scrupulous  observance  of  sound  critical  canons^  which 
g«niu8  and  talent  used  to  follow  when  he^  the  good  parson,  was  a  younger 
man, — why,  the  same  thing,  you  know,  may  be  said  of  the  Smith  and 
Tendys'  wares;  and,  at  the  worst,  the  ^stinction  seema  to  be  rather  ia. 
degree  than  in  kind. 

For  some  time  past,  the  Spasmodic  School  has  been  a  growing  musanoe. 
Its  poets  and  critics  have  miutiplied'exoeediogly,  till  the  nohipie  threirtena 
to  become  n,  an  infinite  power,  even  as  t£»  myatie  Mifttor  *they  work 
upon  is  :r,  an  unknown  qmmtity.  The  spasms  were  for  a  wMie  sporadic, 
but  are  now  epidemic.  Bad  cases  have  increased,  are  inct^asing,  and 
onffht  to  be  diminished* 

Now,  any  one  acquainted  with  the  parodies  and  boxlesqae  ballads  ol 
Bon  Gaultier,  must  have  been  convinced  that  Bon  could,  if  he  pleased, 
do  yeoman's  service  in  putting  down  this  nuisance.  He,  who  could ''  take 
off  Tennyson  so  languishingly,  and  Macaulay  so  closely,  and  Moore  so 
melodiously, — how  tempting,  and  again  how  legitimate,  a  field  for  his 
powers  of  travestie  lay  open  in  the  Spasmodic  School !  The  biut  was 
irresistible,  and  it  took.  And  the  result  is,  *'  Fhrmilian ;  or,  the  Student 
of  Badajox :  a  Spasmodic  Tragedy,  by  T.  Percv  Jones*'*  As  in  the  case 
of  previous  bravuras  from  the  same  composer,  tnis  performance  comprises 
passages  that  look  like  ^arkling  poetry,  expressed  in  rhythm  now  sweetly, 

*  Firmilian ;  or,  the  Student  of  Badajox.  A  Spasmodic  Tragedy.  B v  T.  Perpy 
Jones.    Blackwood:  1864.  *    /     «-/ 
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now  tonoroaaly  mnrical,  as  well  as  flights  of  rhodomontade  the  most 
ladicroos,  and  ravings  in  lUog  Cambyses'  vein  the  most  bombastic,  and 
fiocical  associations  duly  accommodated  to  the  theme.  Such  a  sjnthesu  of 
antitheses^  snch  a  composition  of  opposii^  fofces,  b,  indeed,  characteristic 
of  the  writer,  who  loves  to  dally  between  jest  and  earnest,  and  to  show 
that  he  eon  be  a  poet  while  he  chooses  to  be  a  parodist.  Placed  between 
the  serious  and  the  comic  Muses,  lie  pays  court  to  both,  not  in  succession 
hat  at  once ;  and  instead  of  singing,  <<  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either, 
were  t'other  dear  charmer  away,''  he  makes  himself  happy  in  the  dual 
number,  and  will  on  no  account  let  go  his  hold  of  either. 

Amusing  and  effective  as  "  Firmilian  '*  is,  it  is  not,  however,  so  effec- 
tive or  amusing  as  its  clever  writer  might  have  made  it.  He  has  made 
too  much  of  it  in  one  way,  and  not  enough  in  another.  Too  long  and 
too  complicated  for  a  mere  jeu  cTesprity  it  is  too  brief  and  fragmentary 
to  answer  its  own  purpose.  It  drags  at  times.  The  wit  is  often  in  high 
condition,  and  sparkles  with  effervescent  '^  ti/y-pishness;**  but  not  unfre* 
onently  it  has  the  look  and  taste  of  heel-tap,  without  body,  soul,  or  spirit. 
Or  it  may  be,  after  all,  our  inability  to  descry  the  dramatist's  scope  ;  and 
our  own  eye,  instead  of  his  wit,  that  is  dull  as  ditch-water :  certainly  we 
do  not  pretend  to  be  sure  of  all  his  side-blows  and  allusions,  many  of  which 
may,  to  the  fully  initiated,  be  very  telling,  though  they  do  not  tell  upon 
OS.  One  or  two  of  the  most  decided  personalities  and  most  palpable  hits 
we  vrill  quote,  in  such  piecemeal  shape  as  our  limits  allow.  About  these 
there  can  be  no  mbtake;  and  we  prefer  giving  a  taste  of  the  quality  of 
<<  Firmilian  ^  in  this  &shion,  to  sketching  an  outline  of  the  action,  which 
b  designedly  preposterous,  though  such  an  outline  would  by  no  means  be 
more£fficuit  in  tiie  case  of  the  parody,  despite  its  extravagant  and  erring 
spirit,  than  in  those  of  the  furibund  life-and-death-and-judgment  dramas 
which  it  **  takes  its  change  out  of." 

Those  who  remember  the  sort  of  reception  Blackwood  vouchsafed  to 
the  Latter-day  Pamphlets,  will  be  prepared  for  the  following  masque  of 
the  pamphleteer : 

There  was  a  fellow,  too,  an  Anabaptist, 

Or  something  of  the  sort,  from  the  Low  Countries, 

Rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Teufelsdrockh. 

I  do  not  know  for  what  particular  sin 

He  stood  condemned ;  but  it  was  noised  abroad 

Tliat,  in  all  ways,  he  was  a  heretic. 

Six  times  the  Inquisition  .held  debate 

Upon  his  tenets,  and  vouchsafed  him  speech, 

Whereof  he  largely  did  avail  himself. 

But  they  could  coin  no  meaning  from  his  words, 

Further  than  this,  that  he  most  earnestly 

Denounced  all  systems,  human  and  divine. 

....    He,  too,  spoke. 
But  never  in  your  life,  sir,  did  you  hear 
Such  hideous  jargon.    The  distracting  screech 
Of  waggon* wheels  ungreased  was  music  to  it ; 
And  as  for  meaning-— wiser  heads  tlian  mine 
Could  find  no  trace  of  it.    *Twas  a  tirade 
About  fire^horses,  jotuns,  windbas^,  owls, 
Cboctaws  and  horsehair,  shams  and  flunkeyism, 
Unwisdoms,  Tithes,  and  Unveracitics. 
Oct, — ^voL.  <;n.  no.  ccccvi.  l 
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Taith,  when  I  heard  bim  railing  in  crank  t 
And  dislocatine  language  in  bis  bowl 
At  Phantasm  Captains,  Hair-and-Ieather  Popes, 
Terrestrial  Law-words,  Lords,  and  Law-bringers,-* 
I  almost  wished  the  Graduate  back  again : 
Hu  style  of  cursing  had  some  fla?onr  in't ; 
The  other's  was  most  tedions. 

Now  for  that  Graduate.  Apun  we  may  assume,  that  whoso  remem- 
becB  how  Blackwood  dealt  with  Ruskin*s  Lectures,  will  be  prepazed  for 
the  scene  between  ^*  A  Priest  and  a  Graduate  :*' 

GaAOUATK,  Believe  me,  iather,  they  are  all  aocuxt'd ! 
These  marble  garments  of  the  ancient  gods, 
Which  the  blaspheming  hand  of  Babylon 
Hath  gathered  out  of  ruins,  and  hath  raised 

In  this  her  dark  extremity  of  sin 

Call  them  not  Churches,  father,  call  them  prisons  ; 
And  yet  not  such  as  bind  the  body  in. 
But  gravestones  of  the  soul !     For,  look  yon,  sir. 
Beneath  that  weight  of  square-cut  weary  stone 
A  thousand  workmen's  souls  are  pent  aliye  I 
And  therefore  I  declare  them  all  accurs*d. 

PaiEST.  Peace,  son !  thou  ravest. 

Graduatb.  Do  I  rave  indeed  ? 

80  raved  the  Prophets,  when  they  told  the  truth 
To  Israel's  stubborn  councillors  and  kings — 
So  raved  Cassandra,  when  in  Hector's  ear 
She  shrieked  the  presage  of  his  coming  fall. 
I  am  a  prophet  abo,— and  I  say 
That  o'er  those  stones,  wherein  you  place  your  pride. 
Annihilation  waves  her  dusky  wing  ; 
Yea,  do  not  marvel  if  the  earth  itself. 
Like  a  huge  giant,  weary  of  the  load, 
Should  heave  them  from  its  shoulders.    I  have  said  it. 
It  is  my  purpose,  and  tliey  all  shall  down  I 

Later  in  the  piece,  the  Graduate  is  walked  off  by  the  Inquisition  satel- 
Htes  to  an  autO'da-fe,  for  his  ^monstroas  deed  in  Mowing  up  the 
church.^  At  the  pile,  having  craved  and  obtained  the  Inquisitor's  per- 
mission to  say  a  word  or  two, — 

His  speech  was  worse  than  any  commination. 
He  curs'd  the  city,  and  he  cnrs'd  the  church; 
He  cursM  the  houses,  and  he  curs'd  their  stones. 
He  curs'd,  in  short,  in  such  miraculous  wise. 
That  nothing  was  exempted  from  his  ban  c 

and  albeit  the  indignant  populace  hailed  him  with  a  whole  storm  of  cats 
and  baser  missiles, 

Yet  he  curs'd  on,  till  the  fieimiliars  gage'd  hifti — 
Bound  him  unto  the  stake,  and  so  he  med. 

Excellent  fooling,  possibly,  of  its  kind.  Bat  if  the  GnAiate  never  meets 
with  more  damaging  onslaught  than  this,  he  can  afford  to  be  tolerably 
quiet  from  fear  of  evil.  Far  more  pungent  is  the  ensuing  account  of  the 
JTorth  countiy  gentleman  who  signs  himself  Apollodonis   And  ''  does'* 
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critiques  of  an  intensely  sm  gemeti^  deflcription  in  the  pages  of  the 
Critie  and  the  dissenting  magazines.  We  bad  for  some  time  antidpated 
that  this  magnns  ApoUodorus  would  be  80oner  or  later  taken  notice  of, 
in  no  complimentary  way,  by  the  author  of  "  nrmilian^-^so  sedulous 
appears  to  oe  his  ''  bilious  attacks,"  acute  as  well  as  chzoniC|  on^Professor 
Aytoun — ^iheir  bitterness  savouring  of  that  penonal  iU*will  which  makes 
ODe  flospect  that  Apollodoms  may  haye  been  a  rejected  contributor  to 
MagUy  or  in  some  such  experience  have  contracted  the  plethora  of  ndeen 
he  talras  little  pains  to  subdue  or  to  disguise.  To  g^ve  one  example  out 
of  many :  speaking  of  Aytoun's  Lays  of  the  Cayaliers,  Mr.  GecM*ge  Gil- 
fillan  sayi,  they  ''  are  but  Scott's  cast-off  dothes.  Of  Sooths  sincerity 
iboe  con  be  no  doubt — of  Aytoun's  there  may  be  much.  •  •  •  Aytomi's 
is  tfie  small  spite  of  a  schoolboy  who  confounds  impudence  with  dever- 
nesi^  and  thinks  that,  because  connected  witii  Christopher  North,  he  may 
indolge  in  similar  freaks  of  fancy,  and  present  the  distaff  without  the 
HBrcnl(GB''the  contortions  without  the  inspiration — the  boflfboneriee  ot 
pnfimities  of  Falstaff  without  his  wit,  his  bonhommief  or  his  rich  ori- 
fpsuStf"    Now  for  the  retort  coorteous : 

Enter  Apollodohus,  a  Crkic. 
Why  do  men  call  me  a  presumptuous  cur, 
A  vapouring  blockhead,  and  a  turgid  foo], 
A  common  nuisance,  and  a  charlatan  ? 
I've  dashed  into  the  sea  of  metaphor 
With  as  strong  paddles  as  the  sturdiest  ship 
That  churns  Meduss  into  lic^uid  light. 
And  hashed  at  every  object  in  my  way. 
My  ends  are  public.    I  have  talked  of  men 
As  my  familiars,  whom  I  never  saw. 
Nay — more  to  raise  my  credit — I  have  penned 
Epistles  to  the  great  ones  of  the  land, 
When  some  attack  might  make  them  slightly  sore, 
Assuring  them,  in  faith,  it  was  not  I. 
What  was  their  answer  ?    Marry,  shortly  this : 
«  Who,  in  the  name  of  Zernebock,  are  you  ?  * 
I  have  reviewed  myself  incessantly — 
Tea,  made  a  contract  with  a  kindred  soul 
For  mutual  interchange  of  puffery. 
Gods  I — ^how  we  blew  each  other !    But  *tis  past— 
Those  halcyon  days  are  gone ;  and,  I  suspect, 
That  in  some  fit  of  loathing  or  disgiut. 
As  Samuel  turned  from  £li*B  coarser  son,  (?) 
Mine  andeat  playmate  bath  deserted  me. 
And  yet  I  am  ApoUodorus  still! 
I  search  for  genius,  having  it  myself. 
With  keen  and  earnest  longings.     1  survive 
To  disentangle,  from  the  imping  wings 
Of  our  young  poets,  thdr  crustaceous  slough— 

the  poems  at  whose  nativity  ApoUodorus  has  played  Lucina,  beiog  those 
npedfically  assailed  in  this  satire  on  the  Spasmodic  School,— as  the  life- 
Diama  of  Alexander  Smith,  Bigg^s  Night  and  the  Soul,  kc»  To  Apol« 
lodorua  on  the  qui  vive  for  a  new  discovery,  there  enters  one  Sancho^  a 
Gostemonger,  ringing  f»  how 
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Down  iq  the  garden  behind  the  wall. 

Merrily  grows  the  bright-green  \eek ; 
The  old  sow  grunts  as  the  acorns  fall, 

The  winds  blow  heavy,  the  little  pigs  squeak. 
One  for  the  litter,  and  tnree  for  the  teat—* 
Hark  to  their  music,  Juanna  my  sweet  I 

A  Tory  godsend  for  ApoUodonu !  Senaphie  melody  to  hitt  19  the  ooster-' 
monger's  strain.  He  thanks  heaven  that  here  h«  has  lighted  on  a  genuine 
bard,  a  creature  of  high  impulse,  and  tmsoiled  by  coarse  conventionalities 
of  rule ;  on  a  heaven- born  minstrel,  who  labours  not  to  sing,  because  his 
bright  thoughts  resolve  themselves  at  once,  artlessly,  with  grace  beyond 
the  reach  of  art,  into  truest  divinest  poesy,  withoat  tiie  aid  of  bahuused 
artifice,  and  in  all  the  freshness  and  simplicity  that  beseem  the  songater^s 
profession.  And  therefore  ApoUodoros  greets  his  Hew  proUgi  in  poaK» 
with  an  emphatic  '^  All  hail,  great  poet  V*  The  great  poet,  tlma  anrested 
in  his  inspired  career  of  minstrelsy,  wonders  what  the  eivil-apokengent 
is  after,  and  evidently  snspects  htm  of  a  design  to  chaff  him.  ''  Ssva 
you»  my  merry  master,**  answers  the  great  poet,  in  courteoiis  retam  Sir 
the  All  hail.  And  then,  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance^  he  oontinnee : 
**  Need  you  any  leeks  or  onions  ?  Here's  the  primest  caaliflower^  tiumgh 
I  say  it,  in  all  Badajoz.  Set  it  up  at  a  distance  of  some  ten  yards,  and 
I'll  forfeit  my  ass  if  it  i.oe%  ^ot  look  bigger  than  the  Alcavde  a  wig.  Or 
would  these  radishes  suit  yiour  turn  ?  There's  nothing  like  your  radish 
for  cooling  the  blood-aiid  purging  distempered  humours." 

Apollodobus. 
'  I  d6  adffifre  thy  vegetables  much, 
BiH  will  not  buy  tliem.    Pray  you,  pardon  nie 
For  one  short  word  of  friendly  obloquy. 
Ifi't  possible  a  being  so  endowed 
With  music,  song,  and  sun-aspiriog  thoughts, 
Can  stoop  to  chaflTer  idly  in  tne  streets, 
And,  for  a  huckster's  miserable  gain, 
Renounce  the  urgings  of  his  destiny  ? 
Why,  man,  thine  Ass  should  be  a  Pegasus, 
A  sun-reared  charger  snorting  at  the  stars. 
And  scattering  all  the  Pleiads  at  his  heels— 
Thy  cart  should  be  an  orient^tinted  car»* 
Such  as  Aurora  drives  into  the  day. 
What  time  the  rosy-finger'd  Hours  awake — 
Tliy  reins 

but  here  the  costexmonger  puts  in  hU  oar.  He  has  been  patient  up  to 
ibis  swell  in  the  rhapsody ;  but  'tis  the  last  ounce  breaks  the  cameTs 
hiAok,  and  the  costermonger,  who  has  put  up  with  the  allusions  to  his 
donkey  and  his  drag,  fin£  the  meddling  with  his  "  reins**  too  much  foi; 
him.  So  he  says,  says  he^  ^'  Lookye,  master,  I've  dusted  a  better  jacket 
than  yours  before  now,  so  you  had  best  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head. 
Once  for  all,  wilt  you  buy  my  radishes  ?" 

APOLLODOaVS. 

Nol 

Sancho. 
Then  go  to  the  devil  and  shake  yourself  f  '   {EtnL-' 
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Afou,odojuj$. 
The  foul  fiend  seize  thee  and  thy  .cauliflowers  I 
I  was  indeed  a  most  egregious  ass,  ^ 

To  take  this  luhber  clodpole  for  a  hard* 
And  worship  that  dull  fooU    Pvthian  Apollo! 
Hear  me,— O  heur  I    Towards  the  firmament 
I  gaze  with  longing  eyes ;  and,  in  the  name 
Of  miBions  thirsting  fbr  poetic  draughts^ 
I  do  beseech  thee,  send  a  poet  down ! 
Let  him  descend,  e'en  as  a  meteor  falls. 
Rushing  at  noonday-*— 

IHe  is  crushed  hy  the/aU  of  the  body  of  Havebiilo. 

This  too  Uteral  fiilfilment  of  the  auppluuUr's  petition,  ia  occasioned  by 
FirmiHan's  horlmg  the  said  Haverillo,  a  well-to-do  bardling,  from  die 
top  of  ifae  piUar  of  St  Simeon  Stylitefl)  upon  which  Firmilian  has  taken 
an  nnfunuttfeed  lodging,  and  beneath  which  the  ill-starred  Apollodorua  is 
standing  when  HaveriSo  comes  down  with  a  vengeance.  In  the  dreadful 
fimde^  when  Furmilian  is  hunted  to  despair  and  destruction  by  a  set  of 
igfusfatu^  amid  the  damning  charges  they  heap  up  against  nim  they 
j^et  glance  with  indulgent  tenderness  on  thia  one  good  deed,  of  which 
mdiracily  he  was  the  doer,  the  consigning  Apollodorus  to  '^  immortal 
imaah."    For  they  say-* 

Give  him  some  respite — gtye  him  some  praise-^ 
One  good  deed  he  has  done  in  his  days ; 
Channt  it,  and  smg  it,  and  tell  it  in  chorua*-» 
He  has  flattened  the  cockscomb  of  Apollodorus  I 

That  the  yeritable  Apollodorus  will  cooader  himself  nttei^y  smashed 
by  the  doudity  Firmilian,  is  more  than  the  most  sangnine  can  expect. 
Doubtless  he  will  be  found  alive  and  kicking  in  many  a  paulo-post- 
futurum  <<  article,"  which,  however  and  alas,  the  admirers  of^Bon  Gaul- 
tier  and  readers  of  "  Firmilian''  are  but  too  likely  never  to  see  or  even 
hear  of. 

The  extraordinary  hero  of  Sydney.  Yendys'  unfinished  magnum  op^t 
is  answerable  for  the  vagaries  and  wickedness  of  Firmilian  himself.  The 
murderous  empiricism  of  Balder  is  illustrated  in  the  soUloquy  on  the 
sununit  of  the  Stylites'  pillar,  and  that  among  the  lonely  mountains  where 
the  Student  of  Badajoz  tries  to  feel  the  luxury  of  remorse,  and  doesn% 
can't ;  no,  not  for  the  life  of  him.  He  has  been  as  sinfiil  as  ever  he 
could ;  has  done  to  death  a  batch  of  his  bosom  cronies,  and  a  nameless 
crowd  besides  ;  and  yet  he  is  unable  to  enjoy  the  excitement  of  a  fevered 
consdence.  He  has  been  a  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  crimen  but 
cannot  make  a  comfortable  return,  cannot  *' realise"  a  new  senaationy 
such  as  his  soul  lusteth  after.  *'  Three  days  have  I,"  he  plaintively 
murttiurs, 

Been  wandering  in  this  desert  wilderness 
In  search  of  inspiration.    Horrid  thoughts*     . 
Phantasms,  chimseras,  tortures,  inward  spasms,;  ^ 

Disordered  spawn  of  dreams,  distracting  visions. 
Air-shrieks  and  haunting  terrors  were  my  aim- 
Yet  nothing  comes  to  fright  me ! 

But  ho  gets  into  trouble  at  last,  with  the  IgnM  Faiuij  who  lure  him  on 
to  confusion  and  a  quarry,  on  a  certam  barren  moor,  where,  says  he^ 
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o  yean  aco, 
An  old  bUnd  bagprctne  andcmved  an  aHD% 
Thereby  destroying  atmnaodooa  thought 
Just  bursting  om  my  muN^— a  gbriotti  bud 
Of  poeMT)  but  bkiced  «ro  its  bloom  I 
I  bade  the  old  fool  take  tho  ieftwaid  path. 
Which  leaik  to  a  deep  miarry,  where  he  hUl^- 
At  least  I  deem  so,  for  i  heard  a  i   '    * 


But  I  was  gazing  on  the  gibbous  oioon, 
And  durst  not  lower  my  celestial  iidit 
To  care  for  such  an  insect-worm  as  he. 


And  now  ihe  wills-o'-the-wisp  make  ^'the  seeing  man  walk  in  the  padx 
of  the  blind'' — mooting  impertinent  inquiries  the  while  after  the  &teof 


one  of  Us  recent  victims 

Chorus  of  loHas  Patui. 

Finnilian!  Pirmiiianl 

What  have  you  doae  to  Lilian? 
There's  a  crv  from  the  grotto,  a  sob  by  the  stream, 
A  woman's  loud  wailing  a  little  babe  s  scream ! 

How  fared  it  with  Lilian^ 

In  the  pavilioD, 

Firmilian,  Finnilian  ? 

So  much  for  the  Balder  tragedy.  Then  again  what  admirer  of  fFaUer 
and  Life-Drama-tics  but  wUl  recognise  the  source  of  inspiration  of  mich 
yeraes  aa  these : 

Let  the  red  lighmingahoot  athwart  the  sky, 
Entangling;  comeU  by  their  spooming  hair. 
Piercing  the  Zodiac  belt,  and  carrying  dread 
To  old  Orion,  and  his  whimpering  hound ;  &c. 

or  these: 

I  knew  a  poet  once ;  and  he  was  young. 

And  intermingled  with  such  fierce  desires 

As  made  pale  Eros  veil  liis  face  with  grie( 

And  caused  his  lustier  brother  to  rejoice. 

He  wBs'as  amorous  as  a  crocodile 

In  the  spring  season,  when  the  Memphian  bank, 

Receiviitg  snbstsnce  from  the  ghirmg  sun, 

B«saives  itself  from  mud  into  a  shoi«. 

And-^as  the  scaly  creatu  re  wallowing  theic^ 

In  its  hot  fits  of  passion,  belches  fortli 

The  steam  from  out  iu  nostrils,  half  in  love, 

And  half  in  grim  defiance  of  itt  kind ; 

Trusting  that  either  from  the  reedy  fen. 

Some  reptile-viigin  coyly  may  appear, 

Or  that  the  hoary  Sultan  of  the  Nile 

May  make  tremendous  dmllenge  with  his  jaws. 

And,  like  Mark  Antony,  assert  his  right 

To  all  the  Cleopotras  of  the  ooze-^ 

So  fared  it  with  the  poet  that  I  knew. 

Or,  once  more,  a  passionate  love-paasage  in  the  followiag  stnun  : 

FmiOLiair. 
My  Mariam ; 
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If  ftSlSif  &. 

OaybwuHhH 
My  seimph  law   >my  nantker  of  the  wilc^ 
My  inooiMy«d  Icopiiffi — ay  Tolupeooot  lorif 
O,  I  am  sunk  withiii  a  tea  of  blifli» 
And  find  BO  soundings  I 

FnLMiLiAir. 
Shall  I  answer  back  ? 
As  the  great  earth  lies  silent  all  the  night, 
And  loola  with  hangry  longings  on  the  stars, 
Whilst  its  huge  heart  beats  on  its  granite  ribs 
With  measured  pulsings  of  delirious  joy^-- 
So  look  I,  Mariana,  on  thine  eyes  I 

Sorely  it  is  quite  ccedibla  that  some  of  the  ^Meast-tmya"  diicriininatmg 
admirers  of  the  Spaanodic  School  may,  on  the  strong^  of  these  and 
similar  ezoexpts,  come  to  one  of  two  conclusions— either  that  this  new 
noet»  Percy  Jones  to  wit,  is  quite  equal  to  Alexander  Smith,  or  that  he 
has  unblusningly  '^  cribbed"  firom  the  ''  Life-Diama**  its  best  lines  by  the 


If  there  is  any  yital  principle  (as  surely  there  is  ?)  in  poets  who  can 
write  as  the  authors  of  <«  Balder^  and  the  <<  Life-Drama"  can,  the 
satirical  rogueries  of  ''  Firmilian"  will  do  them  no  particular  harm,  and 
may  do  them  a  deal  of  good.  A  poetical  constitution  that  wants  sta- 
mina to  survive  a  heavier  blow  and  greater  discouragement  than  this, 
must  be  too  puny  to  deserve  length  of  days.  We  have  hope  that  the 
patients  mainly  concerned,  however  *^  Firnulian"  may  disagree  with  them 
at  present,  will  one  day  allow,  each  with  a  cordial  ea^erto  crede  of  his 
own,  that,  even  if  it  u  good  for  nothing  else,  at  least  it  is  good  for 
spasms. 


THE  MAIDEN  OF  RODENCHILD. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  THE  LA,TB  BBOflIB  HUL8H0F. 

Bt  CAFTAnr  Mbdwin. 

Is  SO  sultry  and  dose  an  April  night. 

So  feverish  and  boiling  a  maiden's  blood? 

She  shields  her  eyes  from  the  taper's  light, 

And  lists  to  her  heart— and  its  ebb  and  flood** 

Will  day  never  dawn  again  on  her  bower  ? 

She  watches-— waits  'till  her  clock  strike  the  hoffl>— 
In  vain — ^fer  moveless  the  pendulum  stood. 

But  the  watchman  now  drones  one— two  'and  thio^ 

And  ever  on — ^five— six— and  seven— 
Ten— twelve.    That  scream  !*-haik !  what  might  it  be  ? 

But  a  hymn  mounts  over  the  cry,  to  Heaven ! 
'Tis  a  song  of  praise — and  all  hearts  fBJoioe, 
Whilst  diey  greet  and  the^hail, 
.  Tba  zetnzn  of  the  hoty 
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The  lady  .puff^es^ her  ppow.^side, 

Upspru^ffSHr-fis  lii^t  aa.$|ikwn  from  its  lair«~ 

Her  hodice  »  strings  phe  h»B  loosely  tied-^  •• 
Pressed  under  ber  cap^  her  prdme  haif^* 

Then  gently  the  caaementt  that  noite  may  liear. 

She  opes-^aa4  thro'  ^t,  m.  h^o^iags  drear, 
Bursts  ^he  screech. of  #0  qw),  aaif  senttoasara 

Dark  the  Jiiglit^ — and  luouxiiful  the  blast —  . 

The  bam  lets  wave  over  the  creaking  door, 
Theti  m  Jotig'  procession  tlie  household  passed, 

With  lantern 9  in  rows,  and  one  before^ 
The  porter  nods,  as  if  he  were  dreaming — 
The  nuDtsmaii^s  wick  is  spluttenng  and  streaming, 

And  with  mouth,  like  an  ogr%  yawns  the  Moor. 

Thro'  the  court-yard  winJs  the  long  array  j 

And  proud  in  her  office,  is  ^een  to  go, 
A  guard  tn  the  maids,  the  abigwil  jsp^ev- 

'*  But  what  is  (It at  ikurrying  to  and  fro  ?*' — 
"  Shall  1  thro'  the  parted  curt  am  be  seen  ?'^ 
All  eyes  are  sti^ned'  towards  the  crimson  screen.—^ 

Then  slowly  they  tutn  their  heads  away. 

"  Do  I  dream  ?   'What  figure  is  seen  to  pass, 
And  o'er  the  tenraoe  in.moekery  to  bcod? 

Woe's  me  !  it  iooka  as  I  look  in  the  glass, 
That  tmoh'Aiy  features  good  angels  defend. 

It  raises  its  hi|nds  white,  as  flakes  of  snowi 

Is  that  the  velvet  band  o*er  my  brow  ? 

Oh  Hoftvea  1  am  I  crazed — or  nears  my  end?" 

The  lady  pales,  and  the  lady  glows — 

The  lady  turns  not  her  looks  askance, 
As  scarcely  touching  the  steps,  up  g^s 

The  Shape  with  its  spectral  countenance : 
A  lamp  in  her  right  hand  holds  the  maid, 
Its  flame  flickers  over  the  balustrade, 

Misty  and  dim,  as  an  elf-light's  dance. 

Under  the  dome  of  the  spangled  sky. 

Like  one  in  a  trance,  with  dreams  for  a  guidey 

Floats  the  phantom,  slowly — slowly  by — 
They  open  their  ranks — and  step  aside — 

Her  foot  makes  no  sound,  as  she  glides  along, 

And  the  lights  she  has  dimmed,  seem  to  hum  more  strong. 
As  they  wind  up  the  stair  so  broad  and  wide. 

The  lady  hears  not  the  bun  of  afi&ight^ 

Heeds  not  the  shy  looks,  that  of  panic  speak  ; 

Fast  follow  her  eyes  the  bluish  ligh^ 

That  streams  on  the  pavement  with  ghastly  streak. 

It  is  now  in  the  hall — now  the  record-room  ; 

Now  'tis  lost  at  once  in  a  niche's  gloom  : 

Ha !  it  comes  again — ever  £sint — and  more  weak. 
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«  I  will  speak  to  thee— y^!  I  yfll  itiake  ihee  gtay.*' 
Straight  at  he«  word  'she  is  Mxe,  and  behdd ! 

Thio'  the  darinfefltn  she  thi^ciaclJW  d^Ous  Way  ; 
Now  her  foot  strikes  a  btbne-^noW  her  dre^  catches  hold* 

«  Spirits  h^?e  sobtlw  sehsesf,  bbt  still '  ^ 

Escape  me  you  shall  i^^^^fiy  As  ybtx  will.**  ; 

By  my  faidk  and  my  Initli,'  the  lady^is  hold. 

**  Ha !  bolted  and  tarred — she  baa  entered  henpT 
What  hopes  &he  to  fiod  in  the  record's  store  ?*^^  j 

First  the  lady  her  eye^  and  then  her  eaTi  // 

Shudderingf^  applies  to  the  chink  of  the  door;  ^j^|» 

What  hears  she  within  ?  a  sound,  like  the  creat ' ,  r 

Of  a  parchment-Ton — what  sees  she  F  a  streak 
Like  the  wllJ-o'-tliD-Avigp  flickering  over  the  floor! 

She  beats  her  throbbing  bosom  down. 

She  holds  her  breathr-^qd  onoiichealow* 
What  look  is  that  which  idvats  hef  own  ?<         i 

Whenee  comes  that  Ifght  with  its  iund  glow  ? 

And  arm  a^nst  aroi — ouip, .^tf p  b^t^d^fenr-r-     .    . 

1 1  On  either  side  o£  thei  6ssurQ.l9mi>.  >  !•  •     i 

The  Maid  and  her  Image^  brow /to  brow. ,    ,     . , 

She  back  recoils — the  form  retreote^^  / 

She  nearer  steps — the  figure  also*— '  ^ ' 

There  they  stand  face  to  &ce — eye---eyift)ttll  ineeis  i 
They  bore  each  other  as  Vampires  ict:  * 

The  self-same  cap  is  over  her  brow. 

The  self*same  ni^ht-dress,  as  white  as  snow, 
Around  them  m  like  disorder  flow* 

Slowly  they  bend  o'er  the  panel's  breach  ; 

And  slowly,  as  from  a  mirror,  one 
In  lineaments,  they  each  to  each 

Stretch  their  right  hands  ringed  with  the  self-same  stone. 
Lo !  wavers  the  form — now  here,  now  there  j 
See  !  'tis  parted  now  by  a  gust  of  air — 

Look !  it  fades  away— like  a  mist,  is  flown. 

And  when  in  the  waltz  youths  and  miuds  are  joined^ 

You  may  see  a  damsel,  lovely  and  wild  ; 
For  many  a  year  she  has  sickened  and  pined, 

One  hand  is  ungloved,  and  I  have  been  told 
An  icicle's  glimmer  is  not  more  cold  ; 
But  she  merrily,  merrily  laughs,  and  is  styled 

The  crazy  Maiden  of  Rodenohild. 
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THE  ABDUCTION  OF  LADY  GA&OLINB  GAtPlR. 

BY  BUDLBT  COSTBLLO. 

Lady  Cabouke  CAPBSy  ibe  only  daaghter  of  the  Eari  snd  Coantefls 
of  Danoette^  was  the  pride  of  Belgmvia. 

Her  preaentatioQ,  at  the  fint  Drawiog  Room  this  year,  was  quite  the 
event  of  the  seawm  ;  indeed,  without  it  the  season,  as  everybody  knows, 
woidd  have  been  less  ilian  nothing;  The  Countess  of  Daooette  bore  up 
under  the  eckU  of  Lady  CaroIine*s  d&ui  with  all  the  triumphant  humility 
of  a  successful  mother :  other  fiuhionabk  ladies,  whose  daughters  had  not 
made  so  great  a  sensation,  rather  pitied  their  friend  for  the  mistake  ther 
thought  she  had  made  in  brineing  out  Lady  Caroline  at  a  time  when  all 
the  young  men  had  gone  to  the  %lack  Sea  with  their  regiments,  or  to' 
the  JSaltic  in  their  yachts. 

The  countess,  howwer,  hose  up  also  under  this  oalamlty  with  h^ 
accustomed  serenity,  being  content  to  know  Uittt  if  all  the  young  men 
were  gone,  the  bttit  fMirfM,  somehow,  were  stiH  to  be  met  with  in  her 
saloons,  the  admirers  of  her  beautiiul  daughter. 

A  great  destiny,  in  the  fiishionaUe  acceptation  of  the  word,  had  been 
resenred — by  her  parents  for  Lady  Caroline,  long  before  she  entered 
her  teens.  Indeed,  the  expectations  of  the  countess  were  formed  while 
her  loTely  child  was  still  in  the  cradle,  and  the  earl,  Mmseif,  a  man  of 
TCfy  loffy  ideas,  had  been  heard  to  say  to  a  noble  fnend — he  had  no 
fiiend  out  of  the  Peerage,  merely  a  few  inevitable  acquaintances  in  ^' the 
other  House,''— *-that  he  should  never  think  of  marrying  his  daughter 
to  any  one  under  the  rank  of  a  duke.  As  his  lineage  was  high  and  his 
fortune  large,  the  earl's  resolve  was  not  so  impossible  as  many  parental 
anticipations  chance  to  be ;  the  only  difficulty  was  to  find  a  marriageable 
duke  at  the  moment  he-  was  wanted,  and  to  inspire  that  duke  with  the 
desire  to  many  Lady  Caroliae  Caper. 

The  last  condition  was  a  matter  of  course  with  Lord  Daneette,  who 
was  of  ofinion  that  his  daughter  had  only  to  be  seen  te  fulfil  her  destiny, 
and  as  far  as  beauty  and,  I  may  add,  aocoaplkhmeats  went,  he  was 
scarcely  wrong.  One  can't  always  put  oneself  in  another  penon's  posi- 
tion, but  had  I  been  an  unmaxriageable  duke— and  not  otherwise  disposed 
of — I  dunk  I  should  have  made  an  ofier  to  Lady  Carc^ine. 

Pride  of  birth  is  a  pre-eminent  virtue  in  the  British  aristootaey.  It  is 
quite  rieht  that  the;^  should  be  preud  of  it,  the  long  lines  of  ancestry  of 
which  they  boast  being  so  particularly  firee  from  blemish  or  iiiterroptu>n. 
It  may  not  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  prove  a  lineal  descent 
from  one  of  the  Normans  who  came  over  with  Duke  WiUissn ;  neither 
does  it  quite  establish' the  question  of  antiquity  to  say  dnt  **  eirca^  so- 
and-so,  Giles  de  Bumblenose  vraa  *^  settled"  in  the  county  of  Kent  and 
*^  possessed"  of  the  lordships  of  Thynge-um-erye  and  Whats-hys-nayme^ 
azid  that  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Fitswarren  or 
De  Vero--as  the  case  may  be — ^he  "  succeeded*'  as  fourth  Eari  of  Devyl- 
skynne  and  received  an  augmentation  to  his  arms  from  Edward  the 
First  of  three  pitchforks  or  on  a  field  vert  for  his  distinguished  services 
at  the  battle  of  Knockemdowne ;  nor  to  be  told  that  <<  this  great  proge- 
nitor of  our  ancient  nobility  was  created  to  the  dukedom  in  1897,  and 
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fang  iiislnimental  in  iha  aooeuioti  of  Kiog  Hemy  die  Fourth^  w 
ooBsdtated  Esil  Bofldedor  of  Englaiid  finr  faUlifi^  wliidi  was  passed  ia 
militaiy  and  state  employteeaV'  wtiiai  *^  he  A^  at  a  veey  great  ag» 
on  tlie  2l8t  of  Oetobar,  1425,''  baTbg  affaiently  fired  a  cotq^  of 
bundled  years.  These  matters  may  savour  somewhat  of  hocus-pocmt  to 
tbeuumtiatod,  but  liM^  an  peifiMdy^  safewfaete^  to  <' lubk  1^ 
constitute  a  state  of  things  of  wfakh,  as  I  Jwra  sud  ImCnb^  diey  aie^  witfe 
leaaan^  fOOttdL 

The  Eaii  of  DaMsttB^.  whose  tide  ww  xmiety  haraUk^  set  gieat  8taf» 
by  apatricBaDpcdigrae:  k  waa  pre<»Ml7  on  that  aoeoant  that  he  manisd 
I&  oountess^  who^  like  himsd^  '^damied''  to  be  cbsoended  from  one—- or 
cAar—€i  the  prolifie  barona  who  aecompaniad  the  Conqneroiv  dumf^ 
whether  or  not  the  claim  was  Isiiiy  made  o«t».  oomonnod  nobody  Imt 
ihaaaielves.  But  penoa^  qualities  are  not  heieCtary,  even  in  the  noUest 
families,  and  the  notions  of  Lady  Carolina  Caper  di£GBned  widely  fiom 
those  of  her  illustrioas  parents.  She  did  not  fed  inoliaedt  «t  all  rnka,  to 
ML  in  love  with  a  heavy  old  man  who  happened  to  bo  a  dnke,  nor  widi  & 
finvokms  young  one  benuse  he  was  a  diike-^zpeeteat. 

The  truth  is»  Lady  Caroline  had  at  heart  srot  made  of  embhoonad' 
panhmsat— 4md  she  gave  it  away  to  one  wbo,  not  being  beni  to  ^tha 
Fserage,''  even  by  accident,  oaght  never,  aeoording  to  Lodl  Danoette,.  to 
have  been  bom  at  alL  Unfortunately,  however,  Mc  Ridiard  Mapb** 
faorsl-— that  was  bis  unJistinguiAed  name— not  only  came  into  the  world 
without  the  pttmiesion  of  the  noble  eail,  but  justinsd  his  appearance  in 
it  by  his  extnuvdinasy  good  looks  and  xoaarkafale  abilities*  He  waa 
nobody,  as  the  phrase  is,  having  simply  been  educated  at  Gambcidgu^  and' 
catted  to  the  bar--Hmd  he  had  nothing,  save  the  paternal  aiiowanoe^  winch 
waa  not  exoeesive— his  fint  brief  being  still  m  nuUbua^  but  bawaa* 
hanilsenie  and  agreeable,  and  the  ettiree  of  more  than  one  iashioaaUa 
honse  being  aeoorded  him,>he  met  Lady  Caroline  Caper  at  a  baU,  danead 
with  her,  and.  fell  in  love^  and  she— -foigettinr  all.  aboat  dnkes,  thsir 
garters^  ooronets,  and  eseateheoDs— raoiprooated  hie  paanbn. 

What  wure  tber  to  do  ? 

Walk  hand-in4iand  into  the  earl's  library  or  the  countess's  boudoir; 
and  throwing  theBisrives--graoefiilly--on  their  knees^  avow  their  nuitaaL 
alEBction,  and  plead  for  parartal  iodulgenee  ?  Would  it  haro  been  ad^ 
vJasHo  fee  the  young  and  Imefless  barrister  candidly  to  state  the  hdb 
tO'the  prond  and  pompous  peer,  that»  being  tempoBanly  endowed  witk 
the  bigeeam  of  one  mmdied  and  £^y  pimnds  a  year,  by  his  site,  a 
vary  raspeetaUe  country  gentlemaa,  he  sdkdted  the  honour  of  bis 
daughter's  hand?  Would  it  have  answerad  £or  Lady  Caroline  cahnly 
to  discuss  with  her  mamma,  the  kind  of  trousseau  which  the  afiirnsiid 
tempeaary  ineenm  was  Hhtdy  to  fininsh  ferth?  There  are  no  such 
tUi^P"  as  leiires^do'omekei  Dow-a«days-^tbough  a  judgc^a  order  in  chaai«» 
bars  is,  fieqnently,  very  liko  one;*-but  tham  ars  bmatieasykBns,  pxtvata 
cneay  strongiy  bamd  and  hard  to  get  out  of,  in.^HiMh  peooant  danghtera 
and  adventurous  lovers  may  be  very  si^ly  lodged,  if  they  rouse  the  iroi 
of  implacable  and  inflnential  Others.  Yo«u  coidd  not,  probsbly,  have  in>*- 
preased  the  mind  of  the  Eari  of  Danoette  with  mo  eemplete  an  idea  o£ 
--      '^  '  . ^---*^-^-Ottaro**nobody,*' 


ntjr  intypur  own  person— -always  aupposingthat  yoi 

with  ''sMitbag^-^in  other  wofd%  not  a  marquis  aad  a 
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Caroline  knew  thisy  imd  to,  of  coune,  did  Mr.  "Rmhfird'Mapl^Iitirst,  oa 
whiioh  aceoont  they  wutelj  dMtainied  from  any  demonstration,  by  genu- 
flection  or  oiherwue,  that  could  eonyey  to  die  Eari  and  Coontess  of 
Dancette  the  slightest  sospidbn  that  they  had  fbxmed  &  mutual  attach* 
ment. 

What  they  were  not  to  do  was,  therefore,  suffidenily  evident ;  hut  atSlI 
the  question  arose — What  was  to  be  done  ? 

It  is  a  fact  more  true  than  strange,  that  (be  youn^r  two  loTers  are, 
the  less  they  feel  inclined  to  hoanl  iiieir  capital,  imidi  is  time.  The 
idea  of  waiting,  as  Lady  Caroline  sidd,  ^'till  Heayen  knows  when,"  was 
at  onoe  discarded  hom  their  plans  ;  but  then,  if  they  did  not  wait,  only 
one  alternative  remained,  and  that  was  to  be  married  immediately.  How 
tins  was  to  be  accomplished  became  tiie  real  difficulty. 

In  the  in&ncy  of  railways  the  latest  express  tnun  was  die  ^Mt 
abductor,  in  aH  those  cases  where  the  flintiness  of  &thers'  hearts  oTiye 
daughters  to  desperation ;  but  the  electric  telegraph  has— in  the  most 
indiscriminate  manner— entirely  neutralised  the  advantages  which  the 
matrimonial  express  afforded.  Instead  of  the  bladcsmith  at  Gretna, 
ready  to  forge  the  bolts  of  Hymen,  runaway  couples  are  met  at  P^reston 
by  railway-policeman  Blackbrow,  who  takes  charge  of  'Uhe  parties," 
^^restoring**  the  lady  ^to  her  disconsolate  friends,"  and  ^' consigning^ 
the  gentleman,  if  he  is  refractory,  which  is  most  probable,  to  ^s&  cus- 
tody," accompanied,  it  may  be,  b}*  a  littie  gentle  coerdon,  administered 
with  fist  and  truncheon  by  Policeman  Blackbrow  himself.  Flight  by 
n^way  was,  oonsequentiy,  out  of  the  questiouy  yet  how  was  any  other 
kind  of  ffight  to  be  effected  ? 

Ih  an  establishment  so  perfectiy  nurnH  as  that  of  tiie  Eail  of  Bao'^ 
cette,  it  was  impossible  that  the  *'  sole  daughter  of  his  house"  could  stir 
one  foot  from  home  unattended.  The  trajet  bom  the  hall*door  to  the 
carriage*steps  was  the  longest  walk  Lady  Caroline  had  ever  been  per- 
mitted to  take  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  even  this  occurrence  waa 
always  marked  by  tiie  greatest  publicity :  the  frit  old  hall*porter  roused, 
himself  for  the  nonce  into  an  erect  position,  four  powdered  and  liveried' 
'^  menials*'  ranged  themselves  uncovered  near  the  door,  the  door  itself 
was  thrown  open  ten  minutes  beforehand,  and,  guarding  the  approadif 
to  the  carriage,  two  equally-well  powdered  and  liveried,  but,  on  this 
oecasbn,  hattod-and-gold-caned-footmen  were  planted  on  the  pavemenii 
to  the  great  admiration  and  surpassing  delight  of  the  butchers'  %xaL 
poulterers'  boys  of  the  neighbourhood,  those  intelligent  youths  havitig^' 
always  plenty  of  time  on  thdr  hands  when  anything  in  Qito  shape  of  a 
aght— from  Punch  to  a  peer,  from  the  Fantoccini  to  a  &ir  lady-— is  to 
bei  seen. 

Free  agency  was,  to  all  appearance,  impossible  in  a  mansion  so  statdjf .' 
Still,  if  Lady  Caroline  Caper  were  bent  upon  escaping  from  her  flithet^^l 
house,  it  would  have  been  a  lasting  reproach  to  woman's  ingemdty  if  she 
could  not  have  found  out  the  way.  Besides,  there  was  a  royal  precedent 
for  the  act,  the  hhtorical  reference  of  all  young  ladies  similarly  situated, 
in.  the  flight  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  from  Cariton  House,  and  some-^' 
tidng  like  that  Lady  Caroline  resolved  to  attempt. 

Of  course  she  hiid  a  confidential  lad/s-midd  :  it  is  not  permitted  to 
file  very  highest  in  station  to  be  without  one — at  aH  events  upon  sudi 
anemergency  as  ibis.    Miss  Larkins  was  the  deporitaijr  of  Lady  Caro**' 
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Une'ft  secret. ,  Hias  Lf^rkios,  thereforo^  for  the  trifling  considecation  of 
£iy(»  brao-oew  sovereigns—*'  not  that ,  she  would  have  touched  gold 
vntold,  if  she  hadn't  heen  forced  so  fy}  do"*— lent  her  mistress  her  own 
cloak  and  honnet-^the  last  was  what  ladles  call  *'a  plain  8traw^">  which 
means  covered  with  ribbons  and  filled  with  flowers — and  early  one  sum* 
mer's  morning ^tole  down  stairs  to  see .  if  the  coast  was  clear  for  JJady 
Caroline's  departure. 

When  I  say  "early,"  I  bw  to.be  understood, 

in  the  middle  of,  June  the  sun  gets  .up.  aA  four  o'clock;  that  is  the 
earliest  of  London  eveotSy  but  few  people  take  any  notice  of  it,  except 
when  they  happen  to  be  going  home  rather  early*  At  "  an  early  hour," 
as  the  newspnper  writers  ^ay,  tW  market- gardeners  rumble  into  town,  tlie 
night- cabs  go  off  the  rank,  and  the  sweep  shrilly  announces  his  pre« 
aenoe  to  deal  with,  the  kitchen-chimney.  It  is  still  early  when  milk  is 
taken,  when  housemaids  beat .  mats  and  bend  their  knees  to  soap  and 
flannel,  when  bakers  go  round  with  rolls^  when  new^aperboys  leave  any 
paper,  but  the  Tm^  at  their  customers'  doors,  when  the  Post*office  van 
is  first  $een,  when  city*going  omnibuses  are  met  laden  with  city-clerks. 
All  these  things  are  positive^  early.  There  are  others,  too,  which  are 
early  by  comparison.  It  is  early,  s^t  nine  o'clock,  for  a  West-end  tr^es** 
man  to  take  down  his  shutters ;  it  is  early,  jpreternaturally  so,  when  cer- 
tain members  of  certain  clubs  assemble  at  the  same  hquv  for  the  openinjg' 
of  the  doors  to  rush  into  breakfast  and  devour  the  earliest  news  ;  it  is 
early— so  early  as  to  be  "a  positive  haw" — when,  the  Honourable  Au? 
gustus  Fitz-Crowqnill  appears,  by  ten  o'clock,  at  his  desk  in  I)o\yplng' 
street.  It  was  also  early  at  the  Earl  of  Dancette's — though  the  clodc 
might  have  struck  deven — when  the  ornamental  part  of  t£e  household 
began  to  address  themselves  to  their  daily  avocations. 
,  With  the  exception  of  one  individual,  the  hall-porter  afbressud,  they 
were  scattered  about  the  house  at  the  time  just  mentioned,  and  wheu 
Miss  Larkins  performed  her  stealthy  reconnaissance  he  was  as  mucli  ab- 
sorbed in  his  chair  with  the  shocking  department  of  the  newspaper,  as  his 
lord  and  master  was  in  his  study  with  the  far  less  entertaining  senatorial 
part  of  his.  Hr.  Walrus  might  have  been  moved  by  the  third  ring  at  the 
visitor's  bell  to  have  looked  round  him  with  astonishment  at  the  idea  oi^ 
^y.  friend  of  '^  my  lord's"  coming  at  such  an  early  hour,  but  nothing 
short  of  that  was  likely  to  attract  his  attention.  It  was  only  necessary, 
tfaerefore^  to  airoid  the  hot-water  and  muffin-bearing  valets  on  the  prin« 
cipal  staircase-*  those  gentlemen  being  of  opinion  that  they  *'  be- 
ifieaned"  themselves  by  taking  any  other  route — and  all  was  tolerably 

Lightly,  then,  as  she  ever  tripped  in  her  first  quadrille,  Lady  CaroUne 
C^fier^  attired  in  the  simjde  costume  of  Miss  Larkins,  glided  through  fhe 
pi^raal  hall,  and  without  a  glance  at  the  matornal  clressing«roomc 
ifbisked  round  tlie  comer  of  Grosvenor-square  and  made  for  Grosvenoi:- 
gp^ite,  where  Mr,  Richard  Maplehurst  was  waiting  for  his  beloved. 

Was  there  no  casket  of  jewels — "  bequeathed  by  a  ssunted  grand* 
T09fQxnv^*'^\x^  hiskand?  Did  she  not  carry  one  of  ^  Mr.  Mechi's  travel 
ling-bags,"  with  all  the  latest  improvements?  The  truth  must  be  told  i 
her  prevision  did  not  even  go  to  the  extent  of  that  which  marke<l  the 
i^rcangements  of  an.eqiially  highly-^bom  and  still  more  juvenile  runaway 
dai^«  whq  di4  PF^pare  a  toeth-brosb  and  a  uightpap  f  but  then,  pge^- 
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Impsy  Lady  Gafeline  might  hare  had  areaMm  for  Mng  so  soaatily  pit^ 
vidad.  It  ^peasy  by  the  ae^uel,  that  9He  had.  Not  to  the  extent, 
however,  of  hno^  wttnout  a  Ted  or  a  pair  of  gbves.  In  her  huny  -she 
had  fbrgofelea  both  those  ortieles. 

Mr.  Riduund  Mapkhocst  had  already  sueoessively  hired  and — ^fimc^ag 
that  he  was  watohed  by  tiie  polioe,  an  idle  apprehension — soooessively 
dismissed  three  cabs ;  and  when  Lsdy  Caroline  hove  in  mght — if  I  may 
express  myself  in  that  rude  fashion  in  speaking  of  an  eari's  daughter 
•—was  paoiBg  backwards  and  fbrwaids  on  the  unoomfortable  grayel 
in  Fark*laae,  his  oiiad  as  much  tottured  by  doubt  as  his  feet  by  pebbles. 
Never  wear  new  boots  when  you  are  going  to  be  married  :  they  tell  upon 
the  temper^  iraperoeptibly  or  otherwise.  It  was  new  boots,  and  having 
waited  three  hours,  that  made  Mr.  Richard  Maplehurst  imagiae  that  the 
sanguinary  Earl  of  Daneette  had  ^Miseovered  all,**  had  thrown  his 
daughter  into  a  dungeon,  and  sent  for  Mr.  Ex-deteetiTe  Lynx,  whom 
he  figured  to  his  mind's  eye  in  every  stranger  who  approached ;  but  if  his 
impatience  had  not  been  so  great,  and  he  had  not  made  liis  appearance  at 
Grosvenor-gate  exactly  two  hours  and  forty  imnutes  too  soon,  he  would 
not  have  had  to  complain  so  much  of  his  boots,  or  have  mentally  oon- 
aigned  the  arbitrary  earl  to  the  lowest  depths  of  Tartarus.  Every  doubt, 
however,  was  dispdled,  and  every  twiiige  forgotten,  when  with  the  quidc 
eye  of  love  he  beheld  the  adored  one  sailing  round  the  comer. 

A  moment  more  and  they  shall  meet  I 
Tis  past,  her  lover 

— «— has  hailed  the  first  cab  that  was  pasring  and  popped  her  into  it. 

A  horrid  cab  it  was !  The  dirtiest  that  ever  was  lioensed.  It  smeh 
of  eveiy  kind  of  disagreeable  odour,  as  if  the  driver  always  supped  and 
generally  slept  in  i^  as  cabmen  do^  with  pipes  in  their  mouths.  Neither 
of  the  windows  at  the  side  would  let  down  ;  only  one  of  those  in  firont 
would  pull  up,  and  the  other  was  gurnished  with  a  red  eurtain,  through 
which  the  sun  shot  fiery  gleams  fuU  into  the  eyes  of  the  lovers*  Gn^ 
cious  Heavens !  if  in  his  wildest  dreams  the  super-coquelequential  Earl  of 
Dancette  could  have  been  troubled  with  so  appallinfi^  a  vision  as  that  of 
his  ladye-daughter,  the  heiress  of  his  name,  his  wealu,  his  title— >it  was 
in  female  remainder — ^in  a  common  street  cab,  under  any  circumstances^ 
but  under  the  present  ones  of  all  others  I  Instead  of  fis  flannel  waist- 
coat, when  he  woke,  he  would  have  loudly  called  for  the  straitest  jaeketf 
The  queenly  countess,  too^  whose  ideas  of  a  wedding  were  iaseparab^ 
associated  with  Brussels  laoe,  and  orange-flowers,  and  bridesmaids  in  jnnk 
and  blue  tarlatany  and  special  licence,  and  lawn  sleeves,  and  four  honM, 
and  a  britska,  and  the  country-house  of  a  noble  fineadr— Chiswidr,  peiv 
haps,  or  **  Cliefden's  proud  alcove."  And,  horror  of  honors  1  a  eommoo 
hack  cab ; — the  oommcmest  of  the  common ! 

Yet,  in  that  oab  sat  the  Lady  Caroline  Caner,  the  representative  c^  aU 
the  Fitz-Everythings,  in  whose  veins  flowed  we  bluest  blood  in  England ; 
in  that  oab,  with  a  briefless  banister^s  arm  round  her  waist,  was  seated 
the  pearl  of  the  aristocracy,  the  bri^test  star  of  fashion,  the  cynosure  of 
evenr  eye  that  was  worthy  of  vision ;  in  that  cab— «which  was  pulled  up 
at  the  ccnmer  of  Sloane-street,  that  she  might  get  a  pair  of  gloves  and  a 
?eil — not  of  Brussels  lace,  nobfe  coonteasi  W  of  servicaaUe  green  gauas^ 
to  keep  the  son^atof  her  sgrca  and  save  her  oomplajdon  ym  that  dib,  fisr 
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tcuMit  ihnwgb  tiinipikeB  two  tavexBl  ^*iimppmiD9B^  -wmre  d»- 
jnaaded,  Mr.  Bidbaid  Mapiehwrt  and  ihe  Ladj  Ccroluie  Caper  wne 
dnvan Inr  a oahnan  in hm ahir^alooTas  'the day  ir at  sa tmnendously hot 
-*to  Folham  Church,  and  thea  and  thete  msinfld  I  Instead  of  the  illus^ 
trioua  earl,  who,  during  an  obsolete  Tory  adtmrnttratton,  had  obtained 
"  the  garter,"  and  alwaya  wore  it  with  the  oofveted  broad,  blue  ribbon  on 
^preat  occasions ;  instead,  I  say,  of  the  ilinstrioos  earl,  the  **  fiither  *'  of 
the  bride  w«s  Joseph  Gollook,  clerk  of  the  parish;  and  all  die  lorely 
biideinuids  were  personified  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Slewball,  pew«»opener  of 
the  same,  in  dingy  Uack,  and  wearing  a  bonaet  of  the  oider  called 
'rcrushed." 

While  the  ceremony  was  going  on,  the  bishop  of  ihe  diooese  drove  past 
.the  church,  on  the  way  to  bis  river-side  palace.  How  little  he  thought 
that  a  poor  curate,  whom  he  scarcely  knew  by  sight,  though  he  officiiSed 
beneath  his  windows,  was  oelelnatlng  a  nuptial  ceremony  which  the 
fnhionable  Countess  of  Dancette  had  specially  reserved  for  him !  How 
little  do  any  of  us  know  what  is  going  on  at  the  distance  of  iudf  a  doaen 
yards,  with  a  closed  door  or  a  brick  vroll  before  ns ! 

They  were  married,  then. 

What  was  to  be  the  next  step?  The  Continent?  Where,  under 
JNgned  names, — say  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton, — there  bebg  always 
a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  in  OTerv  cootinetttal  town, — they  aright  sojourn, 
until  the  wrath  of  the  earl  and  tne  resentment  of  the  countess  had,  in 
some  deme,  subsided,  when  the  old  farce  of  forgiveness  might  be  enacted ! 
Not  at  fuL  The  next  step  was  to  drive  back  to  Grosvenor-square,  or  as 
dose  to  it  as  posrible,  bemre  the  absence  of  Lady  Caroline  could  be  cUs- 
covered.  It  was  enough,  for  the  present,  that  the  marriage  had  taken 
place :  that  point,  at  idl  events,  was  gained. 

Their  return  to  town  had  more  penl  in  it  than  thrir  denartinre,  far  aa 
ihe  day  advanced,  the  risk  of  bebg  seen  increased.  Luddlv,  however, 
they  met  nobody  they  knew,  except,  indeed,  purblind  old  Lord  Moon- 
calm,  who  suddenlv  rode  out  of  Hyde  Park  as  they  were  pasring  the 
Albcart-gate.  Lord  Mooncalfe  was  one  of  those  M  gentlemen  who  take 
eady  rides  in  the  park — with  a  groom  a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind — ^not 
so  much  for  the  sake  oi  health,  as  for  the  chance  of  seong  pretty  fooet, 
it  bduBg  the  time  when  private  governesses  mostly  walk  about  with  their 
jnnrenile  chaises ; — the  more  juvenile  they,  the  better  for  sndi  purpoees 
aa  those  of  I^rd  Mooncalfe.  Purblind  as  he  was,  or  allowed  the  world 
to  suppose  him.  Lord  Mooncalfe  had  an  instinctive  feeling  when  a  pretty 
fece  was  near,  and  he  put  up  his  glass  to  reconnoitre  that  of  Lady  Caro- 
line ;  but  before  he  could  bring  it  satisfactorily  to  bear  on  her  features, 
tho  coatless  cabman,  who  had  been  told  to  drive  veiy  fest,  had  conveyed 
them  beyond  its  focus.  Lady  Caroline's  fece  haunted  him,  however,  for 
some  tune,  as  that  of  some  one  whom  he  fencied  he  knew,  and  he  was 
^liged  to  ride  round  the  park  again,  and  ogle  half  a  doaen  more  gover- 
nesses before  her  image  altogether  fisded. 

No  other  incident  of  the  kmd  occurred  during  the  rapid  loomey;  the 
cabman,  whose  blaring  countenance  prodaimed  that  it  would  take  a  good 
daal  of  beer  that  day  to  cool  him,  was  dismissed  in  the  middle  of  Park- 
bne,  and  as  &r  as  he  dazed  to  venture,  Mr.  Bichard  Maplehurst  escorted 
lua  newly-made  wife.  They  parted,  with  how  many  prolestations  mi, 
legreti^  with  how  many  hopes  and  feats,  I  need  not  sqry— and  by  a  siti^ 
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gdar  piec^  of  ijoodloffluna^attribiitaMe)  hoi&f»;i»  die* potboy,  Who  left 
tiie.sfcreel^door  ajai>  ak&r  depdtttbg^Mr.  WaliUB's  i^«miiig  tankard  at Uft 
elbow  when  he  took  hid  mhMtajAap,  LadyOaroKne'gHctod  in  unper- 
ceived  by  the  hall  functionary,  who  was  just  taking  a  nap  after  his  sh^ht 
refeetioa.  To  leaeh  hev  owa  room  and^sonbnrAss  herself  of  the  *'  lend- 
ings*'  of  Miss  liarkkis  was  but  the  werk  of  n  moment,  emdthen-^for  the 
first  time— she  yielded  to  the  stronj^  impulse  sMitist  which  she  had  so 
long  baltled,  and  bunt  into  «n  agony  «ir  teare.  '^  vcSee  of  Miss  Laikins 
was  soothing)  and-  her  philosophy  couBolatory ;  but  it  -was  move  owing  to 
the  exhaustive  proeeis  than  to  the  mild  accents  of  rebsori,  Which,  in  the 
spirit,  if  not  in  the  actual  language  of,  Lady  Macbeth,  bade  Lady  CaroKne 
oonAider  diat  <'  things  without  remedy  ^should  be  without  regard,"  thbt  tlio 
young  kdy  recovered  herself  and  quietly  submitted  to  ha^  h«r  hair 
dressed,'— the*  greatest  test  of  female  equanimi^  I  happen  to  be  aoquaii^ted 
with. 

It  waa  not  one  of  Lord  Daneette's  great-dinner  days,  neither  did  the 
countess  ^*  receive"  that  evening,  therefore  there  was  nothing'  to  prevent 
her  ladyship  and  her  lovely  daughter  from  enjoying  one  of  Grift's  last 
representations,  and  to  the  Opera  they  went,  where  at  a  late  houi^  they 
were  joined  by  the  eai  1.  There  being  only  a  motion  that  ^nigfat  on  tJie 
paper  for  the  impeachment  of  ministers  on  acooimt  of  the  way  in  which 
the  war  was  mis-oonducted,  whioh  as  a  matter  of  course  came  to  nothing, 
Lprd  Deadly  Pole-axe  Jieing  stopped  by  a  <^  count  out,'*  there  was— for 
the  season — a  very  full  house.  Popular  as  he  always  is,  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Scatteijoke  appeared  on  this  ooeasion  to  be  more  popular  than  ever. 
He  was  to  be  seen  in  the  stalls,  in  the  loU>ie6,  in  the  omnibus-bOx,  sor* 
rouuded  by  eager  listeners^  to  whom  he  was  evidently  telling  some  good 
story,  the  very  newest  upon  town,  at  which  they  all  laughed  irnmo* 
derately  I  Tbire  ia  nothing  so  tantalising  to  witness  as  the  dumb^show 
to  which  you  have  no  key.  Lady  Dancette  was  in  this  predicaihent.  A 
wonderful  critio  and  strict  disciplinarian  in  all  matters  musica),  the  eonntesa 
at  any  other  moment  would  have  given  her  whole'  attention  to  the  stage, 
but  curiosity  for  once  asserted  its  supremacy  over  taste,  and  dying  to 
know  what  it  was  that  seemed  to  amuse  everybody  so  mnch|  she 
despatched  Lord  Dancette,  in  default  of  any  other  messenger^  to  bring 
Mr.  Scatteijoke  to  her.  He  had  nearly  been  forestalled  in  nia  stoi'y,  wt ' 
two  or  three  young  men  to  whom  he  had  told  it,  perceiving  when'tlhe 
curtain  was  down  for  the  third  act  of  ^*  Norma"  that  the  counter  wa^* 
alone  with  Lady  Caroline,  hastened  to  her  box  to  make  the  latMt  tcandaF 
enai:^  their  wcuoome. 

<'What  do  you  think.  Lady  Dancette,"  began  Lord  Cackle,  ''the. 
oddest  thing  has  happened ;" — hot  before  he  could  proceed  any  fnritifi^i 
the  box-door  opened  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Seatterjoke  mada  his  appearance, 
acoompanied  by  the  earl. 

"  Ol^  come  now,"  exclaimed  Captain  Fipley,  one  of  Lord  CaekU's 
companionst  ^'  you  must  let  Scatteijoke  be  ms  own  spokesman.  I  j^ve 
you  my  word  of  honour.  Lady  Danoette,  it  will  perfectly  kill  Von  ;---yoa 
nevfr,'^  addvassing  the  earl,  '<  heard  anything  like  it,  my  lord  r 

^'  Sit  down  here,  then,  you  odious  creature,"  said  the  eonntees,  latigfi* 
ing  by  anticipation  at  Scatteijoke's  expected  ttoiy,  "and  let  cks  hear  all 
alwut  it.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  order  my  doors  to  be  closed  against  ybu 
for  ever,  for  .keeping  me  so  long  in  suspense  f^  ^  « 
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■"  '*  Tdar  hdjfvUp  toM  me  be  fta  ttnd  Us  linA"  vepliM  Ae  (Sttblonable 
c|iiaMaiiiat<M:  of  &0ti-«itfito'aBd  ddiei^'good  thipge $  ^^you  see  I  am  pent- 
teat»  aod  thai}  you  mey^eaetaiid  ^onrfoigcteAeiB  Issteai  to  what  I  have  to 
triL" 
iThe  oootitestf  held  up  htttSmtf  and  evcty  ear  hi  the  box  was' attention.  ' 

^  I  dined  to-day,''  hecaid,  '^diote  ae&idehtalty)  at'Motmealle's,  in 
BaUcm^^sMetrf  you  keow«  I'hi|dloekcd  ia  ilt  Tatt'li  in  the  afteraooti, 
and  s^tpg^  a/g^diflb  Icidd  of  eob  *  iftiere  whioh  I  thought  would  suit  the  ' 
old  g^UemaDrF<-4ie said  to  me  beiwae  in.  mmt'of  one  the  otherday-^I 
walked  over' to  tell  Urn  of  it»  When  ytiu  gel  da  the  subject  of  hones 
with  ItfoonOidft  he  never  kaowe  wbere  to  stop;  he  will:  teR  you  all  about 
UuFowAstablO)  what,  he  hre«dt)  what' he  buys,  ind  all  tihat,  anditwatf  ' 
nearly  seren  o^clook  before  I  could  attempt  to  get  ^away.  When  I  did 
attempt  it  ho  put  in  his  veto^  and  saiii  I  muat  stay  ana  dine  with  him, 
en  gar^ony  just  as  I  was  :  there  were  only  two  other  men  coming.  Well, 
I  kaew'that  Moooedfe  neTet"  dined  more  than  four,  and  gave,  in  his  way, 
the  besi  dinneie  in  town,  so  I  stopped,' with  the  proviso  that  I  was  to 
leave  when  I  choae.  The  porter  at  Moooealfe's  is  l^e  stupidest  fellow  ' 
in  all  London^  I  think,  for  of  aU  the  batteted  dd  cabs  that  erer  I  met 
mA,  the  One  he  hioi«ght  to  the  door  when  I  came  away  fit)m  HaUdn- 
street'Was  the  veary  wont,  aa  I  told  the  driver  when  I  got'  in. 

'<  'Well,'  said  the  fisltow,  ^yeu  needn't  for  to  tdce  on  so.  When  ' 
delikit  females  don't  objek  to  my  cab,  I  don't  see  nOi^reaaon  for  genndmen  ' 
so-to  do.'     1 

<'  The  man  looked  as  if  he  was  more  ihan  batf  tipsy,  and  to  avoid 
having  words  I  desbed  him  to  drive  ones  fhst  as  he  eould.  ' 

*'  'Fast,'  he  muttered ;  ' yes,  it's  auleys  &st,  wether  it's  ladies  or  gen- 


"Hethen  shut  the  door,  got  on  his  box,  and  away  be  went;  but 
before  he  had  got  a  hundred  yards  he  turned  his  head,  and  speaking  to 
me  through  one  (^  the  open  windows  in  front,  which  I  had  tried  in  vain  to 
pdl  lip^  for  I  don't  like  to  be  so  very  near  the  driver,  he  called  out : 

<'  'Ain't  ^goin'  to  be  married,  air  yer  ?* 
.  ^  '  Drive  on»  yon  scoundrel,'  I  replied,  in  a  passion. 
.  <^ '  Gently,  sir,'  said  he;  <  don't  yer  go  for  to  put  yerself  out  'Twouldn't 
be  the  first  iob  of  that  aort  as  I've  had  to-day.' 

'^  He  4aid  no  more  then^  but  laying  on  with  his  whip,  put  his  miserable 
animal  into  a  gaNop^  and  in  less  uian  ten  minutes  pulled  up  in  the 
Adbaur  yaidk  ' 

« *  There,'  said  he,  with  an  air  of  triumph  when  he  let  me  out,  «if 
yon'^  a-been  gdln'  to  chntch  to  be  married  I  couldn't  ha'  driv  yoil  no 
qnifJs^/ 

. " '  Marriage,'  smd  I,  ^  seems  to  run  confoundedly  in  your  head.^ 

•"Well  it  may,  sir,'  replied  the  fellow.     *I'd  about  the  rummest ' 
maxryin'  job  to-day  as  ever  wos  I    I  took  a  party— leastwatysr  there  wos 
two  on ''em — in  eourse — ^to  FaUem  Chutdi  this  momin'  in  this  'ere  blessed 
webicle  as  you  wos  afeard  to  step  into.'  ' 

''  <  The  deooe  yon  did,'  returned  !•«-*  a  erossing'eweeper  and  toa  apj^le-  ' 
woman;  I  suppose!' 

'  <>  '• ' Twaro't  nutheno'  the  eort,'  he  answered :  ^  iJfem  kind  aint  folks  «s  ' 
takes  kebs  in  »  harry.    These  'ere  two  wos  a  reel  I4dy  and  gennehnan;  ^ 
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and.  {liud  as  aidu.    Wheal  aeas  gennftlfolhB  I.kt««r» 'an.    She-  nm  a 
stimiierr 

^<  My  dear  mammar'^  interrupted  Lady  Caroline^  hastily^  ^'tiiay  ana 
playinff  the  last  part  of  the  intrata — Grid  will  be  on  in  a  moment— ^^ 
let  ua  U8tan«" 

^  Nonsense,  child,"  returned,  the  counteaa  ;  '^  there's  plenty  of  tinn. 
Pray  go  on,  Mr.  Scatteigoke." 

"  '&*fellow/'  continued  that  gentLeman,  ^  nut  so  muck  emphaoa  into  • 
his  last  wordsy  that  he  excited  my  curiouty  to  have  the  whole  adf  enftuiHi. 
He  told  it  in  a  few  words  : 

''  < Out  of  vioh  stceet  they  Gome»'  saJdhe, '  I.  wouldat  take  upon  m^ 
to  aay»  but  Upper-Grovener  was  mghest  handy  to  where  I  t<Mk  up^ 
I  sees  the  gent  arlookin'  round  him,  and  holds  up  my  wipp^  aa  it  mi^gjbt. 
be  so;  ^*£eh»"  says  he,  and.  in  he  puts  the  ladv,  and  as-  he  foUeB^ 
^' drive  yer  b^t/'  says  he^  ^<to  FnlleaLChutch  and  bed^  and  hem'a.  sk. 
eavrin'forthejob/''^" 

«<  ManKna,"  ag^  interposed  Lady  Caroliae ;  but  the  ooanfcMi.took  aa 
notice,  and  Mr.  Scatterjoke  went  on : 

« <  There's  aummot  a«goin!  wnoiig  with  the  Hany-atockrisy,  sbtb  I  ta 
myself^  or  thia  'ere  shine  wouldn't^  be*.  A  nobbier  one.  than  the  lady  I 
never  set  eyes  on — and  the  gent  he  was  a  fine  'anaum  feller.  But  ahe  woa^ 
a  reg^  bewty,  quite  tip-top.  'Twam't  her  dreas,  vioh  it  wam't  by  no 
manner  of  means  remarkable,  but  the  wa^  ahe  had  withi  hu.  She  dida't 
Bay  much,  but  her  werds  wos  like  double-instilled  honey ;  ao  young,  too^, 
ahe  woa — a  long  wava  under  twenty  rU  be  bound ;  p'rapa  not.  mora  than 
aeventeen  and  a  har^  or  eighteen  at  moat.  Well,  sii^  out  to  FuUem.! 
driv,  waitin'  outaide  in  the  ahade  with,  my  keb  while-  the  paraon  waa  a 
malon*  one  on  'em,  and  wen  the  cerrymony  waa  over,  abarp  watr  tbai 
ward,  and  beak  agm  I  brings  'em  into  Pack-lane^  and  becoa  I'd  dene-  it 
q)iick,  and  to  the  gent's  sattia£actiont  he  givea  me  barf  a  nmia'  ezta^ 
''Now  go,"  saya  he,  ^'  and  wait  for  me  at  the  bottom  of  SBth-OnHe^ 
atreet,.  I  shall  be  there  in  ten.  minnits ;"  and  aa  I  turned  wiJii  the  keb^  W 
disappeara  with  the  lady  round  the  comer,  and  I  never  aee  nnthan  no 
more  on  him  from  that  time  to  this.  I  waited  harf  aa  'our,  and  then, 
thinka  I,  this  'ere'a  a  do,  to  put  me  off  the  aent^  tho'  he  naeda't  'ave 
minded :  wen  gents  behaves. 'onnerable  they  needn't  to  &ar  nathen  fieom 
me.  I  should  'ave  been  fflad  to  aee  him  agin  tho',  for  wen  I  looked 
into  my  keb  I  found  the  Etdy  had  left  her  pocket-'ankeoher  hehindhar. 
It  woa  more  liker  a  apider^a  web  nor  a  'ankecher,  with  Briatlea  iace  all 
round  the  hedgea,  and  snmthen  oc  other  imbrorder'd  in  the  conieKi  Fve 
got  it  'ere  in  my  'atl^  if  you'd  like  to  aee  it»  air :  it'a  kep  my  edd  aaeet 
and  cooL' 

'<  So  aaying,  the  feUow  lifted  his  hat  and  took  out  the  handkaBohie^  aa 
damp  aa  a  wet  pancake^  and  put  it  into  my  hand.  I  abode  it  opan,  and 
loolung  at  one  of  the  comers,  I  aaw  the  letters*——" 

'^Gracioua  goodneaal"  exdaioDied  Lord  Cackle  and  Captain  EipLsf 
both  together,  '*  Lady  Caroline  is  ilL    She  ia  &iiUii^  L" 

And  before  the  words. were  wail  utteised  ahehadfidlea  fioam  harohair 
—pale  aa  a  lily. 

Great  waa  the  commotbn^  not  only  ia  La^F  Diacettefa  box,  bat  in  all 
the  adjommg  onea.  Cackle  and  Fipley,  like  mad  loveca— aa  thqr  wei»— 
ruahed  to  the  aaloon  for  restoratives,  returning  in  a  moment».«De  wiika 
glaaa  of  jelly,  which  he  had  haatily  anatched  m>m  the  counter,  the  other 
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with  a  sponge-cake  and  an  empty  tnmbler.  Lady  Dancette  was  armed 
with  8melling*8alt8,  and  these  proved  more  serviceable  than  the  lovers* 
apptiantaiy  baft  it  wat^  several  minoftes  before  Lady  Caroline  revived; 
when  she  did  so^  she  complained,  in  a  feeble  vonce,  of  being  so  very  31, 
that  the  whole  party  humed  out  of  the  box»  and  supporting  her  down 
stairs  as  well  as  they  were  able,  the  carrii^  was  haa^y  cidkd  up^  and 
the  earl  and  countess  and  their  daughter  were  driven  upidly  homa  to 
Grosvenor-square. 

The  ^  scandal  in  lugh  life"  soon  circulated  far  and  near.  Befibze  the 
rest  of  the  opera,  winch  was  not  listened  to^  was  over,  everybody  began, 
guessing — ^very  wide  of  the  mark,^  as  most  knowing  people  generally  aco^ 
Mr.  Scafeterjoke,  however,  refused'to  repeat  the  story  any  more,  for  Know- 
ing himself  what  the  initiab  on  the  handkerchief  were — ^whieh  no  one  daa 
^ — ^and  couplmg  with  that  knowledge  the  fact  of  Lady  Caroline  Capec^a 
soddea  illness,  and  her  previous  anxiety  to  interrupt  him,  he  came  to  the 
only  right  conclusion ;  but  being  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  get  a  lady 
into  a  scrape,  he  protested  that  the  whole  affiur  was  a  thing  of  his  owa 
invention. 

The  fiishionable  world,  however,  would  not  be  banUced.  High  or  low, 
there  is  nothing  people  like  so  much  as  a  victim,  and  when  that  victim  is 
young  and  beautAil,  their  satisfaction  is  only  a  thousand  times  greater* 
It  was  ^*her  duty,^  said  every  mother  who  had-— or  had  not — a 
daughter,  to  ''unmask  hypocrisy,"  and  ''assist  in  punishing  disobedience  ;" 
and  one  noble  lady  earned  her  sense  of  principle  so  far  as  to  drive  about 
London  for  five  days  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  cabman  who  drove 
« Ae  ginity  pair"  to  Fulham.  Fortmiatriy  her  carriage  was  overturned 
in  Shoreditcn  on  the  sixth  day,  and  her  ladyship  was  so  terribly  bruised 
that  she  kept  her  bed  for  a  whole  fortnight  afterwards. 

It  is  a  pity  that  something  worse  did  not  befal  Lord  Mooncalfe,  &r 
when  the  storjr  of  "  the  abductioa"  reached  his  ears,  be  began  "  to  put 
this  and  that  together,'^  as  the  old  idiot  said  to  a  knot  of  his  eronies  at 
Boodle's,  and  acroaa  his  hasy  perceptions  therer  floated  the  image  of  Lady 
Caroline  Gaper,  who,  be  lemembersd  at  last,  was  **  the  pretty  girl  he  saw 
in  ibe  cab  at  Albert-gate."  Like  a  friend,  therefore,  he  went  to  commu* 
nieate  his  suspicions  to  Lord  Dancette ;  but  when  he  reached  Grosvenor- 
square  he  found  the  house  shut  up,  and  "  all  the  family,**  said  Mr.  Walrus, 
the  hall-porter,  "  packed  up  and  gone  to  Italy,  Rome,  and  Naples." 

Mr.  Walrus  must  have  been  wrong  as  to  their  immediate  destination, 
for  it  was  only  last  week  that,  being  at  Carlsbad,  I  saw  in  the  '^  Fremden- 
huch"  at  the  "  Paradies,'*  amongst  tfie  names  of  the  visitors,  those  of  "  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Dancette  and  Mr.  and  L^dy  Caroline  MapMrant.'* 
I  conclude  from  this  &ct  that  an  Sclaircissemeni  took  place  without 
the  assistance  of  Lord  Mooncalfe,  and  that  Lord  and  Lady  Dancette  were 
wise  enough  to  reconcile  themselves  to  what  they  could  not  help. 

I  was  told,  however,  by  the  "  Ober-Heir>Diffector"  at  the  Sprudel, 
that  the  quantity  of  that  samn  spring  awailowed  by  the  "  Eddgebomer — 
Englischsr— -Gtai^''  and  Am  "  Gnadige-Fran,"  his  countess,  was  some- 
thing* imposing*;  er,  tonaeliirown  wctras,  '*€ranz  und  gar  un^heuer,** — 
and  what  stress  he  laid  upon  the  last  woid  any  one  may  imagine  who  has 
beard  a  German  in  a  state  of  astonishment. 

So  that  it  seems  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Dancette  required  a  greats 
deal  of  eoofing*. 
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LOUIS  PUILIFPE  AND  MADEMOISELLE  RACHEL.* 

Dr.  ViKON  continues  his  revelations  of  persons  and  tilings  in  a  foorth 
Yolume  with  the  same  amasltig  racy  spirit  as  at  first.  This  latest  oon- 
tribution  to  the  personalities  of  otrr  own  times  carries  us  to  the  raonarcfay 
of  July ;  lays  hare  the  persontil  eccentricities  of  the  Citizen  King ;  deoli 
rather  lengthily  with  M.  de  Montalivet;  is  more  sketchy  when  treating 
of  the  fine  arts  under  the  same  monarchy ;  sorpa^^es  (tself  on  the  tlieine 
of  Bachel,  and  Ikssumes  the  gefniine  doctorial  and  dictatorial  tone  when 
treating  of  the  Constiiutwnnel  and  its  dignified  editor. 

With  such  an  embarras  de  richesses  to  deal  with,  it  is  imposuhle  to  do 
more  than  select  a  few  charactertstio  hits.  Speaking  of  that  restless 
political  agitator,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne — ^the  deputy  who  first  oiga* 
nised  the  banquets  which  became  the  signal  of  the  reroiution  of  1848*— 
he  says :  "  Wanting  the  oratorical  talent  which  raised  his  friends  to  the 
ministry,  he  became  a  mere  horse-fly,  persecuting^  his  firiends^  whedier 
ministers,  secretaries  of  state,  directors,  or  even  clerks,  with  his  vaBtl6t»« 
ness.     He  even  rendered  the  life  of  the  ushers  intolerable/' 

He  is  the  man  who  is  constantly  getting  up  your  stairs ;  he  pulls  your  bells 
till  they  get  out  of  order,  he  wears  your  carpets,  he  sticks  himself  by  tbe  side 
of  your  pillow,  he  thnists  his  feet  in  vonr  slippers.  If  you  are  at  work,  and 
some  one  comes  in  without  hating  himself  announced,  it  is  he!  You  asie 
just  about  to  start  for 'the  ChamboB,  or  for  a  council  of  ministets :  there  be  i^ 
again!  You  bavA  that  moment  eat  down  to  dinner:  he  arrives.  You  ai« 
about  U>  go  to  bed :  be  ivakea.bi«  appearance.  When  you  wake  up  be  is  still 
there  1 

Some  deputy  asks  a  favour.  '*  Do  not  grant  it,^*  says  M.  Duvergier  de 
Hauranne ;  '*  he  is  stispected— a  moderate.^' 

A  public  functionary  solicits  advancement.  '*  Refuse,**  says  M.  de  B. ; 
**  he  is  the  fViend  of  an  elector  who  votes  on  the  wrongside." 

**  Why  do  you  invite  Monsieur  So-and-so  to  dinner?"  he  ioquirta  of  you  ( 
*'  be  laughed  die  whole  tiiae  you  were  addressing  the  bouse." 

When  M.  D.  de  Hauranne  is  leading  the  Opposition,  he  runs  about : 

"  Be  early  to  morrow  morning  at  the  committee,**  he  says  to  one.  ''  Lead 
and  excite  interruptions  if  M.  Gufzot  speaks,**  he  says  to  another.  ^  Get  up 
some  witty  remarks  against  the  law  under  discussion,**  he  says  tb  M.  Thiers ; 
"and  do  not  spare  epigrams  against  those  who  support  it  Monsieur  |Thiers, 
do  promise  me  especially  to^e  amiable  and  expansive  with  the  Left  ;  be  sociai 
with  the  republicans!  As  to  me,  I  will  take  charge  of  the  personal  altuckl 
and  discussions  in  our  papers.** 

Again,  of  another  well-known  opposition  member  of  Louiti  PhiUppit'i 
Chambers,  M.  de  R^musat: 

Amiable  revolutionist,  ever  young,  smiling,  and  obliging,  De  R^musat  ftt 
rather  a  great  literary  name  than  that  of  a  distinguished  politician  or  stattti 
man.  He  is  especially  a  man  of  distinction  in  saloons  and  in  acadesueift 
alwavs  ready  to  be  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  that  which  is  worthy,  Uiai 
whidi  is  noble  i  redolent  of  those  sweet  and  cbaiming  thin({s  which  tbe  Ffenclj 
wit  and  the  taste  of  our  faAheia  bequeathed  us»  conaidering  it  proper  and  useful 
that  governments  that  infringed,  no  matter  in  how  small  an  amount,  upon  (ree 
discussion,  should  be  duly  lectured ;  willingly  neglecting  all  the  great  fnter^t» . 

*  Mtfttoires  d*ttB  Bourgeois  de  Paris,  parleDooteur  L^VdroQ*'  Xon^  Qfia- 
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of  the  country,  merely  that  his  abstract  theories  might  triumph,  yet  never 
mixing  himself  up  with  the  crowd  of  common  agitators  and  banqueters ;  in 
one  word,  playing  the  part  of  a  deputy  imlyki  an  logenuousand  pcdite  lan- 
guage with  honesty  and  white  gloves ! 

The  antithesis  is  worthy  of  Bitboquet*  It  reroind3  us  of  a  story  told 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  who  never  woie  gloves,  whilst  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
(afterwards  Louis  Philippe)  w^^  ]p^ver  v^tbout  hiiS  l^nds  being  covered. 
The  two  were  one  day,  eloseted,  dispusaii^g  the.. manner  in  which  ttb^ 
young  princes  of  the  Orleans  family  should  be  educated*  Louis  was  for 
primte  ttttef^  the  duke  for  pobUc  universitief ;  jand  as  the  diacussiaa 

£w  warm,  the  king  puUing  thi^  duke'e  gloves  by  the  tfps,  siKsceeded  in 
wing  them  off  and^ilacing  them  on  9ie  table,  whereupon  the  duke 
pal  them  on  again  witbont  interrupting  the  oonversatiooy  while  the  king 
set  himself  to  work  ju9t  aa  steadily  to  remove  thenu  The  ancien  regime 
did  not  weac  gloves  in-doors,  the  £afibion  wad  introduced  from  England. 
TaJking  of  the  peinces  of  the  Orleans  family,  we  are  told  that  the  Duke 
d' Aumale  is  engaged  upon  a  history  of  the  Cond^s,  whose  curious  and 
impartant  arebives  he  inherited, 

Louis  Philippe  and  his  son,  the  youjag  Duke  of  Ojcleans^  app? v>  from 
9pe<nmens  of  their  correspondence  g^ven  by  Dr.  V^ron,  to  have  been  fond 
of  introducing  a  few  words  of  English,  just  as  many  English  affect  to 
interlard  their  correspondence  and  conversation  w^th  French.  Some  of 
these  little  sentences  are  characteristic  4peoimena  p^  the  Aoglo-Frana 
knguage.  We  have,  for  example,  Louis  Philippe,  writings  i  propos  of 
Am  Spanish  marriages,  ^^If  so,  then  iel  it  6e  i»oi''  '  And  in  the  sam» 
letter  we  have  **pugnant  with  evU,^  We  do  not  selecti  these ;  they  axta 
the  only  two.  The  young  Duke  of  Orieans  is  made  to  write  "  tout  U 
inonde  est  very  goad  spirits y    Most  likely  the  mistakes  are  Dr.  V^ron'^ 

•Louis  fhihppe,  we  are  told  by  the  same  authority,  neve;r  read  a 
French  newspaper.  The  political  appreciation  by  the  English  papers  of 
hie  go^veniment  alone  recited  his  cariosity,  and  <iften  aroused  bis  iadig* 
nation*  '^  What  would  it  be,^'  said  one  of  his  ministeffa  to  him  one  di^, 
**ifyou  were  to  read  the  French  papers  ?" 

The  Citizen  King  appears  to  have  been  very  absent  at  times.  M. 
Itfartia  du  Nord  was  presenting  one  day,  at  Eu,  a  batch  of  justices  and 
8oUoitXf*generak  who  bad  been  recently  appointed,  and  came  to  be 
ilwom  in.  Among  them  was  M.  de  Montfort,  first-cousin  to  M# 
Ltt]^agne^  minister  of  finances,  who  had  been  appointed  solicitor-general 
at  JNimes.  On  advancing  towards  the  king^^*  Well,"  inquinid  Louis 
PUiippe, '^how  is  the  cold  ?" 

M.  de  Montfort,  astonished  at  the  interest  taken  by  the  king  in. hill 
J^thp  awiwered  that  it  was  nothing.  **  Eh  I  eh  I"  said  the  king,  "  I  wag 
frightened  it  might  degenerate  into  whooping-cough,"  Louis  Philipne 
thooght  that  he  was  speaking  to  Blaehe,  the  medical  attendant  .on  the 
l^tAoes,  and  was  anxious  about  a  slight  cold  which  the  Count  de  Paris 

SIS  labouring  under.     Lotus  Philippe  used  oUten  to  repeat  the  wo9di.of 
emy  IV.  :  <<Ja^tace  will  be  done  to  me  only  after  my  death.^* 
JDr.  V^ron  writes  in  a  spirit  of  Just  appreciation  of  the  telatJons  of  thtf 
Bourgeoisie  with  a  first  Bourgeois  king  : 

^  In  oor  opinion  the  B&urffeMs  is,  in  politics,  far  too  restless^  too  capricious 
an  dement,  and  too  easily  intimidated  or  duped,  for  any  government  tor  find 
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in  it  an  intdHgMe,  m  dumMe,  or  a  fmi  support  The  bovrgeois  t)f  Paris  ii, 
in  tlie  MKirenth  «eBiDry,  juat  what  he  has  ahrays  lieen :  it  is  alwa^B  tbe 
avne  Gallic,  penetiatiBg,  baotefins  miad ;  quick  ia  detectioe  erran,  and  efer 
ready  to  blame  the  faulu  or  the  follies  of  princes.  The  mind  of  the  bomiBeois 
of  Paris  is  upon  this  point  endowed  with  singular  intuition  ^  he  fovesees^  he 
predicts,  and  he  seldom  deceives  himself. 

In  my  childhood,  in  the  midst  of  the  gossip — not  of  saloons,  but  of  the 
counter'— I  often  heard  ft  said  at  my  father*s,  that  Josephine  was  a  providence, 
m  protecting  iairy  to  Napoleon,  and  as  often  was  it  prophesied  that  the  divorce 
dOth  Joscfphine  wiauld  soon  be  the  signal  and  tbe  cause  of  incessant  advenitieB. 
During  my  youth,  under  the  Restoration,  the  obsewiog,  judicious  mind  of 
^le  bourgeois'  of  Paris,  dtsceroed  with  just  apprectation  tbe  qualities  of 
Louis  XVII I.,  his  common  sense,  and  his  prudence,  and  affinned,  wkfaoot 
fear,  that  there  could  be  no  revolution  under  his  rule  i  but  it  was  at  the  same 
time  predicted  openly  many  years  before  1830,  that  the  chivalrous,  adven- 
turous, distrustful,  passionate  character  of  Charles  X.,  if  he  aucceeded  to  the 
throne,  would  most  assuredly  make  him  lose  his  crown. 

Neidier  did  the  bourgeois  of  Paris  deceive  himself,  when  he  sanr  in  the 
Princess  Adelaide  a  courageous  and  skilfol  oounselhir  for  Ikmhs  PhHippe.-  By 
a  combination  of  circumstances  almost  unexampled,  her  bcathar  hnr wnfi  an 
exile  two  months  after  her  death. 

It  b  that  everything  is  known,  everything  is  repeated  in  Paris ;  rurioaiy 
Q  there  especially  directed  to  the  private  li^  of  princes.  Tlieir  tastes,  then: 
inclinations,  even  their  most  familiar  habits  are  studied  and  spied  into.  Upon 
these  data  the  bourgeois  of  Parts  composes,  draws,  lays  down  all  the  outlioes, 
•11  the  sinuosities,  sll  the  prominent  features  of  the  vharacten'of  those  "who  ore 
oallod  upon  to  reign,  and  praetical  moralist  as  he  is,  he  concludes  (mm  these 
atiidies  to  what  fbllies^and  to  what  faults,  those  whom  their  kM\  •or  their  siSa»- 
tion  arms  with  supreme  power,  will  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  awMr. 

The  bourgeois  of  Paris  is  less  clear-sighted  in  respect  to  his  own  detects,  be 
closes  his  eyes  to  his  own  evil  inclinations,  his  capriciousness,  his  puerile 
yanity,  his  unreasonable  exactions,  as  well  as  to  all  his  other  wetnesses. 

The  bourgeois  of  Paris,'  in  his  limited  power,  gives  himsdf  up  to  ftiUies 
which  become  the  pretext  and  the  occasion  of  vevohitionaTy  dm;  hemes, 
telf  in  lun,  FSw  la  Oharie  t  he  shouts,  still  laughing,  Vmte  ki  Rifirm  !  And 
next  day  he  is  surprised  that,  answering  to  his  all,  tlie  populace,  whose  bmtal 
hand  breaks  everything  that  it  touches  when  it  is  aroused,  is  ready  to  upset.all 
things,  overthrow  throne,  government,  and  society,  in  the  brief  space  of  three 
•days.  Then  the  bourgeois  of  Paris  becomes  anxious,  begins  to  despair,  nod 
swears  at  each  successive  revolntion  that  he  will  never  be  caught  again. 
From  the  time  of  the  Pronde,  the  bourgeois  of  Paris  has  only  been  the  victim 


self  to  be  duped  as  by  a  Cardinal  de  Retz  or  a  Thiers.  He  aUowed  hioiaelf  to 
be  persuaded,  under  tbe  Hestoxation,  that  all  his  liberties  were  to  be  taken 
from  hhn. 

And  he  began  to  shout  Vive  la  Charte  !  Under  Louis  Philippe,  he  allowed 
Inmsdf  to  be  persuaded  that  he  was  living  under  a  tyrant,  and  then  he  cried 
Vhe  fo  M^orme  I  Louis  Philippe  believed  that  his  policy  was  repudiated,  and 
his  crown  lost,  when  passing,  the  moraing  of  the  24th  of  February,  amid  the 
vaaks  of  the  national  guard,  he  no  hmger  found  in  the  tempgeots  of  ftris  in 
uniform,  gun  on  his  shoulder,  sword  by  ms  side,  that  entfausiflBm,  that  devotion, 
wUch  IftM  for  eighteen  years  upheld  him  on  the  throne.  Yet  power' was  tri th 
Louis  Philippe  especially  modest  and  bourgeob.  He  honoured  and  eafeeemed 
before  all  things  ftimily  ties ;  he  wore  a  round  hat,  and  carried  an  umbreDa; 


lie  oeenpied  ^e  least  possible  spooe ;  he  took  tin  leost  assundns*  the  Jeast 


title.    The  king  called  himself  King  of  the  ErcMh ;  the  fower 
called  itself  Liberty,  Public  Order. 
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Tifleiiimt  des  Btetxz  rdaies  that  a  SpaniBrd,  Mong  Ae  Sing 
Louis  XIII.  take  off  his  hat  to  several  persons  who  were  in  die  court  of 
like  Louvre,  said  to  the  Anibbishop  Of  Bouen,  -wte  -was  by  his  side : 
«  What!  does  your  king  take  off  his  hat  to  Ws  suWectsr*  "Yes," 
vfepliBfl  Ae  ardnnsbop,  **  he  is  Tei^  crril.''  ^  Oh !  ike  king,  my  master, 
mems  much  better  how  to  keep  his  place :  he  only  takes  off  has  hat  to 
Ae«Qwearaied  host,  «nd  liiat  veiy  nradi  against  Lis  will." 

What  would  this  Bpasaerd  h«fu  -said  had  heseeu  Eiog  Louis  PhiKppe 
.^afcsag  off'hiB  hat,  shaking  haads  with  the  people^  aad-smghig  Jb  Jfor- 
^QMMNitM*  oUch  eoMRMKensi^MiB  aiayed 'him,  wHh'so  capricious  a  nation, 
«slilde  as  the  bw^ommie  ^  Louis  XVI.,  or  the  ^fcmby  oFCfaaries  X., 
'waued  hn  predeceseois. 

M.  Casimir  F^rier  said,  upon  the  occasion  of  General  Lobau  soyper- 
mdnig  La  Fayette  as  eornmandant  of  the  national  guard :  ^'  Sfinoe  we 
-have  »  king  cttuen,  we  do  net  want  ia  ^itioen  king." 

▲  Gbtfaeterislie  aneednte  is^oM  of  this  QeMcal  Lcdiau.  HieOmnt 
-^B  Moutafiyet  went  at  two  o'ekxik  in  Hie  morning  to  1^  generti  who 
was  IB  bed* 

'^Oenend,"  said  the  count,  ^'La  Fajette  has  given  in  his  rengnation; 
•  wiB  -yoa  accept  the  command  of  the  national  guiurd  of  Paris  7^ 

'^  On  BO  account" 

'**  But  we  expect  an  insurrection  Unmonow." 

^  Tlien  I  aeeept;  but  let  me  sleep  now !" 

And  now  for  the  heroine  of  the  fourth  lolume    Rachel. 

it  womd  be  diffictdt  to  imagme  anything  more 'affected  ermituoustfaan 
'the  wanner  in  which  the  first  appearance  of  this  renowned  actress  is  related. 
Tile  slea  of  seeking  for  shade  and  solitude  in  a  public  theatre  is  essentialhr 
AtMfaiKd— thoroughly  Parisian— the  apology  mr  condesoen£ng  to  look 
tewards  the  boards  ispurely  Veroak.  But  me  sight  of  this  clever  and  ac- 
<0BMpJished  young  astress  awakened  what  he  caUs  ^^  eonlused  memories"  in 
the  mind  oi  this  know-all  and  ererything  of  the^samtal  of  the  cmlised 
worM.  **  &^dist  of inteiTogatinj^my  memoi7,''heteilsus,  *<  Irealisedthe 
Bemblance  ii  that  singolar  physiognomy  playing  the  part  of  la  Vendiene 
*atthe  Thefttre  dn  Oymnase;  I  remembered,  uso,  a  young  girl,  poorly 
^dressed,  coarsely  shod,  who,  when  questioned  in  my  presence,  in  the  cor- 
lidurs  of  the  tbealve,  as  to  what  she  was  doing,  replied  to  my  great 
astonishment,  in  the  most  serious  manner  possible,  *  Je  paumds  mes 
JtHJBi,^  I  detected  in  Idademonseile  Rachel  this  sineolar  phynognomy 
tJfllre  Gymnase,  and  that  young  girl  so  poorly  dressed  who  was  pursuing 
Tier  auiSes:' 

'There  is  a  angular  want  of  generosity  in  this  reminiscence  of  JRachel's 
jeaily  days.  The  r«^utation  of  one  whom  he  professes  to  adauBo  soimuoh, 
emdio  'love  so  wanaly,  ought  to  haye  been  dear  to  the  pubfioistvas  the 
Jffle  of  his  syei     But  it  is  a  trifle  to  the  revehitions  whkm  follow: 

Deeply  aie  tfasse  to  be  f>itied  who  in  the  arts  do  not  know  hew  either  to 
^sSssl»or  to  adsBive:  pictores,  statues,  monaoients,  singen,  or  nlayeit)  I  detest 
mti  adoriie.  Theyoung  Rachel  astonishedme ;  her  talent  roused  all  ay  passions. 
I  hiisluaid  away  to  my  firieod  Merle,  whoee  tastes  and  literary  impuMSs  were 
likeaBy  >ewa,  toinduoe  him  to  attend  the  early  performanees  of  her  whom  I 
aheady  called  my  little  prodigy.  ''  That  child,"  I  said  to  him,  "  when  the 
twelye  or  fifteenbondred  select,  who  constitute  public  opinion  in  Paris,  shall 
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have  heard  her  and  jiudged  her>  will  be  the.glQ«y  and  Ibrtuae  o^ib^  Com^dfte 
Fran9ai8e.'* 

This  was  the  very  jem:  that  Dr,  Vixon  had  kft  'the  Opero^  sad  Us 
actiye  mind  ba^  xiotbng  to  busy  ijtself  witlh  for  the  moment  but  the  toe- 
ce^s  of  the  jouog  tragediao.  Aoooiding  to  his  own  aceoont  of  ^  new 
monoma:^  it  l&i  hiqi,  befo^;  aakiog  hbi  Meads  how  they  were  when  ii# 
met  them,  to  sav,  **  H^v^yon  see^nheat  lia  ^  Boisrm^'  or  in  *  Andromaqoe? 
jSItuoy  whom  I  tni^  ad4ie8aed.didoot  know  wbom  I  was  aneaking  abont 
This  used  to  put  me  in  a  paaaion*  I reptQaohsd  lihemfor llieir agnoMikwy 
and  was  not  ot^  spacing  qf  abMsew-  TboplensuveS' and  th^  joys  of  my 
summer  of  1838  were»"  jio  adkk  ''aftcarw«rds  jnsured;  my«motaoni  a8 
an  habituS  of  the  Tb6&tre  Frangais  would  move  than  eoippenaate  am  for 
the  nleasQces  of  the  fields^  the  incidents  «nd  furprises  of  traveir'  ' 

NotwiUiatanding  the>  enthusiasm,  ■  .oagried  even  to  the  abuse  of  tiioee 
wbo  were  imacquainted  with  its  object^  Dr.  V^w>n  iriOumfuUy  compkiiia 
that  June,  and  after  it  July>  went  by  without  many  ooQTerte  being  made. 
It  waa  in  vain  that.  JEUclbsl  pky/sd  Camt&»  EmiUe,  Mermiane^  **  th^ 
apostles  of  this  new  religion,  of  this  new  divinity,  preached  in  a  dssert*" 
But  in  the  month  of  August,  notwithstanding  the  canicular  hentB^  the 
debuts  of  Mademoiselle  Bachol  in  the  same  parts  were  better  attonded. 
*^  When  the  theatre  began  to  fill,  I  used  to  wipe  my  brow,  and,  turning 
round  with  a  gaze  of  self-satisfaotion,  I  used  to  say  to  myself  ^  Hademm« 
selle  Rachel  and  I  wiil  taumph.  yet  over  the  public.  Here  at  least  are 
some  PfGM^ple  who.  po9ms.C9mmon  sense/  ** 

Ai  length,  in  the  xnonth  of  October,  the  young  tragedian  pbmd  nine 
times ;  .th^  poorestrepQipt,(ilfi>nM»^  in  "  Mithridate*')  was  3669  Macs  90 ' 
centimes.  TJhe.repeipts  exceeded  6000  francs  when  she  played ^i?r» 
mionej  '^it  was  a  complete  victory,  an  astounding  trinmph.  ^'  Badae 
and  Comeille,"  says  the  enthusiastic  publicist,  "  were  revived  among  us 
as  in  the.grepit  a^  of  Lonis  XIV.;  a  passionate  popularity  encompassed 
the.youi^  inigeouan  and  the  old  tragedy." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Rachel  is  duly  sensible  of  her  obligations  to  Dn  ' 
Veron*  He  it  was  who  first  discovered  her  genius ;  he  it  wias  who  fint ' 
proclaimed  it  to  his  friend  Merle  and  to  the  world  at  kxge  ;  and  he  it  waa 
who  chivalrously  supported  her  debuts  amidst  canicular  heats,  and  atlhe  ' 
sacri^ce  of  the  fields  and  inmdents  of  travel.  It  appears  that  all  were ' 
not  so  clear-sighted  as  Dr.  V^ron : 

When  still  very  young»  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  aheady  oo  the  lists  oi  ifaa  '• 
Conservatoire,  solicited  private  lessons  from  an  artist,  justly  esteemed,  and/)| 
known  ability— M.  Provost,  secretary  to  the  Coro^die  mn9aise.  At  the  sight 
of  this  poor  girl,  frail  and  delicate,  he  said, ''  Child,  go  and  sell  flowers.^  Young 
HermioM  took  her  revenge  in  after  times  for  this  contemptuous  estimate  of'  her 
resources  made  by  an  artist  and  bad  prophet.    The  theatre  was  crowded,  all  ' 
the  boxes  were  filled  with  fk^iooable  people.  Mademoiselle  Rachel  was  playing 
Hermione.    Enthusiastically  applauded,  called  back  with  frenzy,  she  hastened 
while  the  curtain  was  down,  to  fill  her  Greek  tunic  with  the  flowers  that  had 
been  thrown  on  the  stage ;  thus  loaded,  she  went  up  to  the  roan  who  had  coun- 
selled her  tos^  flowers,  and  kneeUng  with  the  most  enchanting  ooquettty 
'*  I  have  followed  your  advice,  M.  Provost,"  she  said ;  '^  I  sell  flowers.    WiS  ' 
you  buy  aome  of  me^''    The  learned  professor  sabcd  the  youngartlst  widi  a 
smilei-^wd  #x^ascd  his  satisiaetioB  at  having  been  so  compAetefy  deceived.       ' 

The  reputation  of  Mademoiselle  Rajsh^l  soon  extended  &om  the  arena 
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4)f  eoBoeleAtjiidges^  andfirom  the  ''fine  Bawet^  of  the  aristocracy  to  the 
maas  or  the  pablic  Rachel  in  her  eariier  days  added  a  success  of  youth 
and  afttraotiTe  keaiity  to  her  naioxally  gteit  hhifitles. 

Nothmg* 'was  spoken  of;  bodk  in  gi^atand  small  Publications,  l)ut  of 
the  lominotts  and  ohanniBg  star,  castini^  its  flood  of  Ught  ofer  the  grev 
and  cold  heayen  of  trage^.  land  of  the  Th6&tre  Fran^ais.  Merle,  and 
J*  Janin,  by  their  eDthiviastio  praise,  gave  titles  of  nobiUty  to  this  young 
actresa.  ETcty  one  tried  more  than  another  to  envelop  the  young  arti^ 
mtktibemoitroiiiantieintev^  byr^latbgher  mitoties  and  her  suffer- 
ings during  her  wandering  life  a^  a  ofa^d.  The  arts  vi^  in  illustrations 
of  this  fisvtDnrite  of  the  trag^  muto ;  nothing  -was  se^  but  Bachels  in 
lithqgnqtfay,  m  painting,  and  in  statuettes. 

Great  names  and  large  fortunes  take  a  pleasure  in  playing  the  part  of 
Meeasnas  to  rising  talent.  It  became  a  matter  of  fashion  and  luxury  to 
have  the  ^'  savage  Hermkme^  at  every  soMe.  She  soon  reckoned  among 
her  fioends,  ioa&ig  her  with  kindnesses  and  presents,  the  greatest  persona 
of  fipam,  at  that  time  in  Paris :  the  Duchess  of  BiArwick  and  of  Alba,  the 
beantifnl  Marchioness  of  Aloanic^  the  Princess  d'Anglona,  tlie  Countess 
of  Tcnvno  and  her  sister  Mademoiselle  Incamacion,  M.  de  Roca  de 
TogaraSi  now  Marquis  de  M6]ins,  the  A&urquis  -de  Los  Llanos,  &c. 
The  fiunily  of  Ncailles  received  her  in  the  momin]g.  The  Duke  of 
NoaiUea  became  her  assiduous  adviser  $  he  often  passed  whole  evenings 
with  her  alone  in  literary  conversation  and  paternal  intimacies. 

The  Countess  Duchfttel  was  as  passionatsly  fond  of  the  seductive  child 
of  Melpomene,  as  her  grandfather  had  been  be(bre  her  of  Mademoiselle 
Dttchesnois ;  she  was  never  happy  but  when  Mlidemoiselle  Rachel  was 
seated  at  her  table  or  in  her  saloons.  Count  Duchitel,  minister  of  state, 
gave  her  a  "coquettish  library"  of  French  classics  and  works  of  morality. 

The  reunions  and  literary  parties  of  Madame  R^camier  at  the  Abbaye* 
aox-Bois  were  not  complete  vrithoot  Mademoiselle  Rachel ;  she  managed 
io  please  and  to  charm  even  by  the  side  oi  that  distbguished  latdy,  who, 
witaont  fortnne^  having  no  longer  the  graces  of  youth,  ^1  knew  how  to 
pieserfo  die  i&iendship  of  the  illustrious,  and  gatnered  togeliher  tn  a  room' 
in  a  oonrent  the  asost  polished  society  of  the  day  to  converse  upon 
literary  topics,  or  to  listen  to  a  chapter  of  the  ^'M^moires  d'Outre- 
Tombe,**  writtoi  the  ptevious  evening.  The  young  actress  astonished 
and  charmed  the  little  literary  churdi  of  the  Abbey  in  the  Wood,  ^'  by 
her  air  of  diastity  and  mystical  purity." 

On  the  occasion  of  otie  of  these  literary  momingB,  wbtch  were  oflben  re- 
newed at  rAbbaye-auz-Bois,  Mademoiselle  Rachel  had  been  requested  by 
Madame  R^camier  to  repeat  before  M.  de  Ch&teaubriand  a  few  scenes  from 
the  part  of  Pauline,  in  "  rolyeuctc ;" 

Moo  Spouse,  en  mooranti  m'a  Uisse  ses  Inmidiei; 
Son  sang,  dont  tes  bouneaux  vienoent  de  me  eonvrir, 
M*a  d^iU^  les  ]|reux,  et  me  les  vient  d'ouvrir: 
Je  0019,  je  tais^  je  croia  ! 
The  scene  was  at  this  moment  interropted  by  an  unexpected  visit ;  the 
Aichbishop  of    ■      was  announced. 

**  MopseigBeur,"  said  Madame  R^camier,  a  little  eaibarrassed,  **  allow  me  to 
present  MademoiaeUie  Rachel  to  yoit  %  she  was  kind  enongb  to  tepeat  be(Wi^ 
US  a  scene  from  •  Polyeucte.' " 
^  1  should  be  grieved  beyond  description,**  replied  the  august  prelate,  "*  to 
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imciTapCtbe.fiBe  vena  of  OomaU*."  But  frbm  icrnj^  fiall  «f  Micaey 
MademoifeUe  Raohfil  ikoliMd  -to  cvntiane  the  f»ttt  of  JMKw  tcfow  :die 
archbishop.  She  would  not  exclaim  as  if.she  was  coav^ted  to  Chriitiapi^rr- 
"  Je  Yois,  ie  saia,  je  croisl"  and  thus  lie  in  the  presence  of  a  miaister  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

"^  If  tnonseignear  will  permit  me,*^  she  said,  in  a  most  respectfiil  aod  grace- 
'M  namier,  •«  I-wfll  recite  some  verses  from  *  Esther.*  •*  She  thus  Temained, 
aiwBlis  to  the  woik  penned  by  Raeitte  4br  thedemoiseHes  de  Saint  Oyr,  ftiith- 
Ad  tothe  Jewisfa  r-^^-- 


When  Mademoiselle  Radid  bad  ceacladnd»  the  mriibiihgp  y laieed  her 
hmbly.  **  We  pneste  of  the  Lord,"  he  said,  "  have  Jiet  often  ttie  pleMwe 
ofooming  near  great  artists.  I  shall,  however,  have  twice  had-tbat  §ood  iock 
in  my  lifetime.  At  Florence  1  heard  Madame  Malibran  at  a  private  party, 
and  I  shall  now  owe  to  Madame  H^camier  the  pleasure  of  having  heard  lilacle- 
iDoisene  Rachel.  In  order  to  utter  as  she  does  such  noble  verses,  she  must 
IM  all  the  ventimeiits  tlmt  they  express." 

JMadeiaeiwillt  Raohel  made  a  most  cfaaniwng  qfeeisawpe,  «id  answered,  lier 
^ea  Jowceedv  bet  with  finnnces,  **  Mmneipwiur,  je  cittis  T 

The  young  tcagedian  exhibited  in  diis  unaotioipated  poaitioii  vit  aad  ytaite 
enough  to  encliantan«rchhishop. 

b  would  never  Iwve  done,  for  .Dr.  V<6ion  not  to  number  kanmk£mnxmf; 
the  MecsBnasee  of  the  fiidbionable  world,  ^'  die  £oe  flowera  o£  «rilto- 
isncy^**  and  entertain  the  rising  gemMs/Hed  by  the  noble  and  the  rkdL 

In  the  month  of  October,  1888,  he  relatee— ^  I  occupied  une  vaste  rez^e^ 
cftousf^,  wtlh«  garden  is 'the  me  IViitbout.  My  friends  persuaded  me  to  give 
«  ball  te  any  M  pguunmawet  of  the  openu  Meidames  Dkglioni,  "Fwon, 
£lssler,aiid  Domilfttre  wese  there,  wtthMesdeaoiadles  Mara,  Rase  Dnpvds, 
and  Dupont,  at  this  festival  of  artists.  One  of  my  literary  friends,  a  frequenter 
of  the  coviusM  at  the  Th^^re  Francais,  had  undertaken  to  invite  in  my  name 
MademoisdUe  Rachel,  M.  Samson,  ner  tutor,  and  Madame  F^lix,  her  mother. 
The  young  tragedian,  who,  to  believe  her,  put  her  foot  for  the  first  tnne  dons  aa 
auiofiy  exdted  the  most  sympathising  surprise  at  her  entrance.  'She  was  dressed 
in  while,  without  m  4ower  or  «  trmtket.  In  the  world  and  the  inthnacy  -of 
.aede^r  Ibe  tuigtc  asask  nf  JfyfademoiseUe  Rachel  is  replaoed  hjr  the  vrast  gnee- 
.Ibl  and  sauling  .phrsiognomv.  *  Hermione'  was  wondesAil  in  tact,  in  "telcnt, 
and  in  maanec    *  fieimione^  did  not  dance." 

That  society,  Dr.  V6roa  remarks,  which  afterwards  exaggerated  the 
weaknesses  of  the  -woman,  and  accused  her  of  unpardonnble  eiron,  would 
«oly  fee  in  her,  in  lAie  mining  of  her  celebrity,  -virtaea,  a  pure  heart,  a 
heurt  inoapabl e  of  wvfl  thoughts,  or  of  those  strong  paasiona  which  ^ 
knew,  they  used  to  say,  so  weU  how  to  depict,  without  herscAf  feeling  Ihem. 

When  still  very  young,  Mademoiselle  Rachel  became  a  pomtl  in  masic 
at  ihe  school  of  Choron.  Her  intelfigenoe  cansed  her  to  be  distmguisfaed 
hy  her  master.  ''What  is  your  name,  my  little  dear  ?"  inquired  of  her 
one  day  Choron,  whose  school  for  religions  tnusio  was  subsidised  by 
the  state  under  the  Restoration.  *<  £^iai£eth  Rachel,"  was  the  answer. 
''  That  name  of  Rachel  wont  do  for  our  exercises  of  Christian  piety.  You 
mnst  call  yourself  Elisa."  The  tragedian  that  was  to  be,  had  auead^  a 
eofUralio  voice.  *'  You  will  only  find  parts  for  your  voice,  my  dear  child, 
in  the  Italian  Opera,"  added  Choron.  She  soon  gave  up  tne  study  of 
jnufflc.  A  retired  actor  of  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais,  who  had  never  made  hun- 
jalf  a  reputation,  M.  Saint-Aulaire,  ke^it  a  aduol  for  abcotion,  and  he 
adopted  Mademoiselle  Rachel  as  a  pupil,  also  when  edl  almost  JiehikL 
Hn  Died  to  eaU  her  fna  jPftfifo  <f taftlfite. 
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ABtL  mmb  ofaild  dM),  Badid  usedto-takd  pasts  in  ymake tlteatricahy 
fof  aKloBdi-^iiiBle  «nd  femle— -io  comedy  or  tragedy.  Dr.  V6nm  Bays 
im  18  not  sure  if  she  -was  not  mueh  run  after  as  a  mere  girl  at  we 
ni^tee  Mofi^,  tmder  the  name  of  ''the  Httle  Eliza."  M.  Poirson,  who 
,gaye  ^'La  Yend^enne**  at  the  Gymnase  £br  her  debtU,  said,  in  his  turn : 
'^his  name  oi  Eliza  won't  do  for  a  play-bill.  H»re  yoa  no  oAar 
Mme?''  "MynameiiEliiabethRaohel.^  ''Ah!  thatwilldo:  Rwsfadi! 
ihaft  18  a  name  one  Temembera,  and  lliat  does  not  boloog  to  eveiy  one. 
For  the  fatm:«  yon  will  call  yourself  Rachel."  The  choice  of  a  name  is 
'mote  important  than  as  gener^ly  imagined  for  anccess  on  the  stage. 
Poiiwn  reeommended  her  to  enter  upon  a  smoos  coarse  of  study,  and 
predicted  great  saccess  fir  her  in  tragedy.  The  young  artist  then  placed 
herself  under  the  exclusive  direction  of  M.  Samson,  professor  at  the  Con- 
sanratoire.  M.  Yeron  remarks  upon  this,  that  no  donbt  the  teaofasng  of 
Ji.  Samson  mast  have  been  eooinently  naeful  to  theyomg  tragedian,  bat 
certain  it  is  also  that  only  one  Bachtt  came  fortb  firom  the  wdl*atfeended 
•lasseaof  the  dtstinguished  professor.  While  it  is  certain  that  Mademoi- 
.aelle  Bachel  stadiM  h^  parts  assidnonsly,  still  M.  Y^n  justly  insists 
that  her  anooesses  hare  depended  move  npon  natural  gifts  than  upon  atody 
.af  bar  art 

Nsaure  (he  says)  lias  endowed  Mademoiselle  Rachel  with  all  the  gifts 
■aoessaiy  tor  exceueooe.  Her  vcNce  hsa  both  vohine  and  power;  it  Is 
^susceptible  of  a  variety  of  inilezions ;  die  teows  hanr  t»  express  ftiiy  wilhoat 
«hriefcing  or  squeaking.  Thcee  is  no  viciotts  prananeiati«i ;  her  lips  and 
mouth  are  beautifuUjr  adapted  for  a  correct  and  perfect  articfilatioB.  These 
exists  an  harmonious  distance  between  the  tip  of  the  ear,  nhiofa  is  well  corvad 
and  small,  and  the  cur?e  of  the  shoulder ;  all  the  movements  of  the  head  derive 
'^K^oity  and  elegance  from  this.  In  stature  she  is  above  the  mean,  supple  and 
thin.  Sinee  her  d^butt  and  her  improved  means,  Mademoiselle  Rachel  has, 
homvov  guaed  flesh.  Her  feet  and  brads  are  delicBteiy  attadied  to  her  iMHly ; 
iier  step  is  noble  and  proud.  Her  breast  alone  is  narrow  and  poor.  See  Made- 
.jBBoiselle  Bachel  in.  the  midst  of  otlier  yonng  ladies,  even  of  high  birth,  and  she 
is  at  once  to  be  distinguished  by  the  natural  dignity  aad  nobility  of  her 
manners  :  succestu  patuit  dea.  It  would  be  impossible  £Dir  ber  to  make  a  move- 
ment, to  take  a  place,  or  assume  ao  attitude  that  is  awkward  or  unbecoming. 
'She  dresses  with  a  marvellous  art,  and  on  the  stage,  slie  shows  that  she  has 
made  an  intelliaent  study  of  antique  statuary. 

fiar  sragic  j^rsiognomy  is  capable  of  expresnog  despair,  pride,  mmy,  and 
diwdahi-^dtsdain,  that  arm  of  as  powerful  effect  in  theatrical  as  ft  is  in  oiato- 
rical  art. 

Wedonot  writein  thelaoguageofamere  courtier  or  flatterer.  Wedisoaas  with 
equity  a  distinguished  talent.  On  that  account  we  must  add  our  conviction, 
that  Mademoiselle  Bachel  makes  up  for  a  great  quality  in  which  she  is  defideat, 
by  her  art,  her  skill,  and  her  charms.  A  greater  amount  of  sensibility  might  justly 
be  demanded  from  her  in  some  of  her  parts;  she  gives  life  to  every  word,  every 
gesture,  every  look  in  the  expression  of  violent  passions,  but  her  heart  little 
knows  how  to  depict  and  express  tenderness  or  love.  The  great  talent  of  the 
aiaist^irteB  fidls  when  she  has  to  paint  the  ff\e£  of  the  heart.  In  her  tragic 
-plav  theafiictionsof  the  mind  become  the  expression  of  physical  pain,  aad  she 
JeSs  her  utterance,  agitates  herself,  and  throws  herself  oonvulsivelv  aboot. 
Thus  it  is  she  represents  antique  grief  and  pagan  sorrows.  That  which  comes 
Irom'^e  heart  is  spoken  with  more  depth,  greater  simplicity ;  the  voice  alone 
is  the  psasionate  and  sympathetic  interpreter  of  the  joys  and  the  tortures  of 
4he  sonl.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  it  has  been  said  of  more  than  one  great 
«^  She  has  tears  in  her  voice."*  ChaarpmesM,  Adrieane  Leoeavrear, 
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IMtitsoG^i'pt^aBe&ael  MH^bHity;  attd'  ft^ris  es^ittlljr  by'ttii  decttic  ^tlon 
of  that  HnBibUity'oii  thepabHetbatth^yaMiiiad  HMr  {MteiMn  iHiile  thejr 
soiWn^  tbelr  feeUagi*  MademoiatUe  Baahd  aBtoniahitt/johaifai^  mtnm  tiar 
auditois  by  a  dictioa  which  h  4»«iUi0r  i|ta4iasin  jiMfl«  inblDatJot»J»r  in>gmiH 
deur.  She  creates  in  her  studied  ledtajs  notef  of  a  fyopaUiisiMaeiiaibility,^ 
a  deep  and  intimate  emotion.  But  ^hejstqps  bidf-way*  AC^erxiayXM  flanalad 
a^my,  and,  as  it  were,  transfixed,  her  audience,  she  leaves  it  without  lUufiiona^  if 
not  cold,  at  all  events  with  a  taihd  Ht  once  calm  afad  serene.'  Her  talent  takes 
hM  cf  (he  fnrtelli^kice  withoftt  i^fnnin^tli^  heart ;  ft  does  not  penetrate  so 
^asthat!  '  ' 

Dr.  V^n  tetid&tics,  aft^r  'Add  loo^  psyeholog^ca)  and  physiotogical 
analysis  of  the  greatest  tragedian  of  the  day,  that  had  Talnia  IIymI  id^ 
her  time  she  woald  hav^  profited  much  by  him.  A  literary  man  as 
well  as  an  artist,  he  used  to  give  useful  lessons  to  every  one.  .  Made- 
mois^Ue  Rachel,  on  the  contrary,  **  charmingly  and  cleverly  ignorant,** 
as  she  hentelf  stows,  receives  advice  fVom  every  one,  but  it  is  true  that 
she  knows  how  to  appreciate  it  at  its  just  talue  with  a  rare  discretion, 

A  proof  of  the  great  power  or  the  profound  policy  of  the  artist  is  also 
to  be  fbmid  in  the  fact  d(  her  reputation  having  upheld  itself  for  so  many 
years  without  a  check,  irith  the  resources  of  so  slender  a  tragical  reper- 
tory. Modom  poets  have  only  contributed  two  parts  for  TUademoiselte 
Bachel  that  have  i^tood  the  test  of  time  :  that  of  Vtrgtnie,  in  the  play  of 
iAie  same  name,  by  M.  Latour  Saint  Ybars,  and  that  of  Cleopatre^  in  the 
p^ay  written  by  Madame  Emile  de  Girardin.  Casimir  Delavigne  and 
Vjd»r  Hbgo  hare  never  written  anything  for  Mademoiselle  Kachel.  "  I 
expressed'  my  surprise  one  day  at  this  circumstance.  *  They  do  not 
know,'  she  said,'  ''now  to'  write  a  part  for  a  woman/** 
'  Dr.  y^ton  \s  astotiisbed'  that  the  health  of  this  frml  young  girt 
should  have  been  able  to  hold  up  against  so  many  fatigues,  so  many  ei^o- 
iions,  and  such  long  and  rou^h  travel.  Accompanied  by  a  nomadic  troop, 
k^t  at  her  own  expense,  tne  great  tragedian  has  made  the  genius  oC 
Bacine  and  of  Comeille  ikmiliar  to  the  English,  the  Germans,  and  the 
Russians.  In  Prance  she  has  astonished  all  the  great  provincial  theatre^' 
and  even  those  of  small  towns,  with  her  poetry  and  her  art.    '  .  j  ' 

Stardn^  on  the  26th  of  May,  1849,  for  one  of  these  long  ^riostic  j6i|r-| 
neys.  Mademoiselle  Rachel  wrote  as  follows  to  Dr.  V^ron :  . 

"  I  am  much  grieved  at  not  being  able  to  see  you  and  bid.'you  farewell ; 
a  rehearsal  of  '  Iplugenie*  this  morning  at  eleven  o'clock  claims  my  attend- 
ance at  the  theatre." 

'  fltere  follows  a  list  of  thirty*five  towns  and  sevehty-lbur  performances^ 
with  intervals  of  one  day's  rest  only  once  a  week,  and  sometimes  less/ 
This  list  terminates  thus:  '/    , 

'^'What  a  journey! 

^ What  fatigue!!  ^' * 

"Butwhatadowry!!!!! 

^Good-by,  dear  friend ;  do  not  forget  me  during  these  tfirCe  months.. 
I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  subscribe  myseff  the  most  devoted  of 
your/rfcndSf.— RACfiBt."  \^ 

The  expressions  of  friendship  contained  in  this  letter,  Dr.  V^ron  hasten^ 
to  explain,  arpse  from  the  good  understanding  which  springs  up^  so 
quicWy  between  artists  of  great  talent  and  public  papers  of  a  high 
standing.  <' I  was  in  1849  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  C&nsiUuiionn^J* 
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During  ihes^  ]9iig  i^n4  fatignU^  .exinii»ioii%  MAdemoiaeUe-BAdiel  used 
tp  sleep  «g«be  toavelkd,  upon  a  bed  diipoddl  for  that  purpose  in  her 
etueruigeu  ''  I  one  day^"  .mritee  J>^  Vi^raiiy'^^'ex^saed  iny  astoikishmeiit 
kow  her  iwakhoeold  resist  so  wmh  ftttgoe.**  '  ^^Th^e  journeys/'' she 
SStd  t^  m^  ^  o«  th^  fMtttntTy,  do  me  sr  gi^i^t  deal  of  good  ;  the  ijiovement 
^dA  tile  Kgitatiou  that  aic<^mpany  them  dftve  away  unpleasant  feelings, 
ahd  bad  thougl^ts,  as  they  fJsp  quell  all  evil  inclinations]" 

Jules  Janin  Wrote  of  Bachel  that  ^' s^e  ii»;  a  probl^m^  aa  enigma,  an 
excess  in  all  things ;  there  is  not  a  reproach  or  there  is  not  a  praise  that 
di&  does  no^  dieser^e ;  exq^i^e.in  a|ll,Uuqgs,,i9ibad  asiif^^od,  in^inq^ra- 
^on,  en  terre^JoL-terre^  slave  and  queen»  sjubitions  and  resigned,  eloquent^ 
hnllian^  inspired  pr  lanfifuishingy  inanimate^  overwhelmed — a  statue !  a 
specti:;^!  a  force  I  a  sha4owl'^ 

..  Dr.  Veron  remarkf,  that  in  socie^ty^  the  young  artjst,  vith  the  mpst 
natural  naanners  in  the  world,  still  snowed  herself  to  be  a  great  hAy^  and 
gave  proof  of  all  those  mental  qualities  which  must  readily  subjugate  men 
even  of  a  superior  order.  Like  CeUmenef  her  policy  was  to  please  alL 
Her  graceful  attentions^  her  amiable,  coquetryy  recognised  nq  shades  of 
positioui  fortune^  or  importance.  If  some  despised  unknown  hid  hinoself 
through  timidity  or  mooesty  in  the  comer  of  a  rooip,  the  ^ramc  Celttn^ 
voula  be  all  attentions  and  attractions  to  that  very  person;  With  Rachel 
a  great  deal  of  art  and  ready  wit  were  also  hidden  beneath  an  affected 
naivete  and  simplicity. 

Count  Mole  said  to  her  one  day,  with  the  graceful  kindoess  of  a  great 
lord  wbich  i/b  familiar  to  him,  "  You  have^  madame,  saved  ftiB  French 
language."  Mademoiselle  Rachel  answered  ,with  a  most  respectful  bow  s 
and  turning  towards  Dr.  Veron,  she  said,  *^  That  is  yery  lucky,  .sineq  I 
never  learnt  it."  v  .         » 

Strong  in  the  philosophy  whieh  more  particularly  springs  from  great- 
Contrasts  in  fortune  and  position  in  life,  Rachel  was  never  carried  away 
by  pride  Or  vainglory*  She  was  never  happier  nor  more  charming  than 
in  her  own  fiGunily^  or  at  supper  with  a  tew  friends,  just  after  she  had 
been  overwhelmed  with  applause,  flowers,  and  crowns. 

Returning  one  nk^ht  fix)m  Windsor,  whero  she  had  recited  some  verses 
before  the  Queen  ot  England,  stiU  stupefied  by  all  the  praise  bestowed 
uppn  her,  and  tlie  attention  paid  to  her  by  the  Court,  she  exdUumed, 
o^  returning  to  her  home,  throwing  herself  at  the  same  time  into  an 
arm-chair,  in  the  midst  of  a  company  composed  of  her  mother,  her  sister, 
and  a  few  friends  of  the  house :  "  Ah !  my  dear  friends,  que  fox  beaoin 
de  m^eficanailler  f  "  The  loftiest  minds,^'  Dr.  Veron  remarks  upon  this, 
"  soon  come  to  the  end  of  mundane  honours ;  all  feel  sooner  or  later  that 
liberty  and  sane-gene  are  the  best  tfainn  here  below,  and  that,  to  speak 
the  language  of  our  £sthen,  there  is  no&ng  so  good  as  to  live  a  venire 
debautonnSJ* 

Jl  young  JBohenUenne^  suddenly  transformed  into  a  great  lady>  cer- 
tainly presents  a  curious  picture  to  contemplate.  Nothing  more  capi- 
dous  or  more  changeable  than  a  mind  moved  hy  every  |)a8sing  wind* 
One  moment^ we  have  folly,  another  wisdom;  one  moment  soirowy 
another  the  joy  of  life — wild  laughter  and  tears. 

Rachel  only  lives  for  the  theatre.  As  to  retiring,  she  will  neTor 
do  so — as  loDg^  as  she  can  help  it.    She  must,  live  within  sight  of  the 
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foat-ligIiii>flhe  lauife  h«ro  fine  ^oweito  vepe«k,  ▼i«lmt  panioiis  to  ^tepiety 
a  minister  to  seduee,  a  managper  to  Tex ;  Ab  qoM  not  exisi  wilfcwil 
noiB^  iBOvement,  and  applause.  When  die  used  to  have  to  perfona  <nm 
o£  her  groat  part%  which  demaadedJhev  idiofe  atreagth^  afaa^iid^  «>% 
sleepi  and  would  spend  the  poamua  vi^hi  iatdrntag  all  hevfrndtw 
upside  down,  or  in  roving  aboat.Paiia  rlaMdniitinali|r> 

Dr.  Veron  drawa  a  compariaon,  mesa  ingwikNM  dian  80«Bdi»  hetnreew 
Bach^land  Thiers^  and  he  canaae  it  oat  to  tha  pewit  thatf  hotk  dike  ara 
given  to  intemperance.  oClaagaag^, 

Oae  day  she'  got  iato  dMpufce  with  me.  I  held  oat  I  heard!  her  mattering 
habwaea  her  teeth  the  word  canmUei'  At' length  we  sctttled  the  matter. 
•«  All  that  is  goodand  weU,"  I  said.;  "hot  }m  have  apostrephtsed  me  with  oaa^ 
of  those  epithets  which  no  one  has  ever  permitted  hiasself  to  address  to  fl^ 
You  called  me  canaille  T  '<  Well,  what  of  that  ?'*  she  said,  hai^ungly ;.  **  it 
is  only  from  that  moment  that  yoa  belong  to  the  fiunily.** 

<<  The  life  of  Mademoiselle  Rachel^"  Dr.  V6nm  goea-on  afterwMda  to 
aajy  ''  has  it  remuned  free  from,  those  faalts»  thoaa  weaknaaseay  witfaaufe 
which^  if  we  are  to  helieve  the  history  o£  tha  ^eatva,  art  would  be  power-* 
less»  and  the  actress  incomplete?  Adiiaana  Leooun^ar  was  twaee  a 
modier:  it  is  a.  new  point  of  resemUanaa  betwaett  Adrieana  Lecoawaar 
and  Mademoiselle  Rachel»  between  thaanoaatio  and  agitated  emteoeo 
of  these  two  dramatie  illuafccatsEns." 

''  As  a  daughter,  as  a  sister,  and  as  a  mother,  Madeaaaieelle  Baehei 
cherishes  in  her  heart  an  ardent  family  love.  In  tiiiawaild  of  eomediana 
and  actresses,  people  qoazrel,  aeparato,  only  to  coma  naaxer  next  time,  to 
embrace  and  to  love  more  than  ever;  The  wealthy  tragedian  seals  tfeleea* 
frequent  reecinciliatioaa  with  rich  pneaento  and  tha  oaost  aiagnificeiifr 

"  Do  not  think  that  Madwnoiflalk  BaoheL  is  a.dangerooa  woman-  with 
a  wicked  heart :  she  always  takes  as  ntuoh  pleaauia  in  repairing  mianhiaf 
as  she  sometimes  takea  a  malignant  plaaaaia  in  conmitimg  tlia  ubooa 
Yet  be  mistrostfiil,  do  not  let  your  baart  be  inflamed  by  that  auMea  ex** 
plosion  of  coquetry  and  feeling  with.whic^  the  tnigediaB  delights  80b»^ 
times  by  caprioe  to  astound  has  friends :  she  will  foiget  in  the  aiomiag 
her  seductive  manner,  her  entiaing  woids  of  the  evening  before,  and  wiB 
evea  laugh  at  the  passioa  whichit  pleaaed  her  to  inspbe  T  Alas,  poor 
Bilboauet !  we  fear  that  Ais  dever  oit  of  scandal  is  founded  on  a  aaeoa' 
in  real  life — actor,  the  ex-direotor  of  tha  Opera— aetraaa,  MademoiaBDa 
Rachel. 

The  hat  chapter  of  Dc;  YdronV  amusmg  yohmie  is  devoted  tofair  eoo* 
nexion  with  the  Cinutiittiio9i9A  The  hirtory  of  tihia  ceaneacbn  can  be 
curiously  sunnned  up  in  a  fow  words  t 

"Ipaid  to  M.  de  Saint-AlUn  270,00a  firaata  IB  ofder  to  hare  the 
honour  of  being  a  shareholder,  an  administrator,  and  a  responsible  editor 
of  the  ConstUtitionnel,  and  to  oonforapoB  myaalf  the  mesthnable  privilege 
of  listening  to  M.  Thiers  talk  politics,  at  die  time  of  his  toilette,  eipm- 
dant  gu'ilfaisaU  sa  barbe.    It  wm.  rather  dear.** 

Whiat  a  revelation ! 
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A  TRAGEDY  BY  ONE  OF  HEB  MAJESTY'S  COUNSEL.* 

BIr.  Hbotf  BX.IS8,  one  of  Her  Majesfy's  CotxiiseF,  haa  perpetrated  a 
tragedy.  It  h  called  **  IM^e^piem/*  In  it  the  Sea-green  Incorruptible, 
as.Carlyle  dubs  him,  appears  alniost  aa  mtieh'  sinned  against  as  sinning. 
Hrwaa  not  over*endowed  with  idlings;  yet  eyen  his  feelings  would 
have  been  hsrt  by  the  sort  of  figure  he  cuts  in  these  fire  acts  and  forty- 
one  scenes.  In  one  sense,  by  the  perpetration  of  thiis  tragedy  Mr.  Bhss 
has  proved  himself  a  greater  offender  than  eren  Robespierre :  Robespiene's 
forte  was  crime ;  but  One-,  of  Hier  Majestjr'a  Goonsel  haa  hare  gone  a  step 
fmtiier,  for  his  tragedy  ia  wone  than  a  cnme,  'tis  a  blander. 

To  this,  peradventare^  he  will  demur.  Bis  Fre€Bce,  if  it  does  not 
exactly  warn  off  the-  critics,  as  good  as  sets  them  at  nought,  though  in 
the  bert  of  good-humour.  He  is  prepared  for  the  worst.  Jfie  anticipates 
the  possibility  of  having  no  reader  but  his  friend  Mr.  Moile,  and  no  pur- 
chaser but  the  trunk-maker.  He  owns^  indeed,  his  desire  to  **  contribute 
to  the  amusement  of  others,''  as  an  incentive  to  the  production  of  this 
'*  Robespieffv :  a  Tragedy ;-"  and  although  '<  amusement"  is  not  usuaHy 
the  secfpe  asd  ami  of  writers  of  tragedy,  in  iku  instaiice  there  is  every 
reason  to  prognosticate  success :  few  may  read  <'  Bobespierce,"  but  all  of 
the  few  will  be  '*  axmaed."  On  the  omett  hand,  supposing  Urn  to  have 
fiiikd  in  his  appeal  to  a  discriiainating  pnbfio,  he  mis  back  on  the  con- 
viction that  "  abondant  oensohition  may  be  found  in  the  pleasure  of  the 
effort,  and,  let  us  hope,  sufficient  justification  in  the  innocence  of  the 
motive." 

Mr.  Moile,  it  seems,  had  written  a  tragedy,  ''  Philip  the  Second,"  in 
rhyming  couplets,  and  Mr.  Bliss  is  fired  to  imitate  both  the  fact  and  the 
style  of  his  learned  friend's  composition.  He  feel^  nevertheless,  that 
tragedies  in  rhyming  couplets  are  not  the  order  of  the  d^  ;.  and  face- 
tiously says  in  his  dedication,  <'  I  am  sadly  afraid  you  and  I  are  the  only 
individual  (that  being  one  of  the  f<^w  English  words  that  have  a  dualf 
tennination)^  ta  wham  the  fitness  of  such  vetse  for  sudi  subjects  is  appa* 
rent."  Mr.  Moile^  we  suspect,  is  not  over  well  pleased  either  with  nis 
disciple's  tragedy,  or  his  own  implication  in  it.  Nolens  volens  he  finds 
himself  nuxed  np  with  the  transaction — or  rather  nolens  only.  His 
answer  to  Mr.  Bliss's  pre&tory  letter  is  inserted  at  the  close  of  the 
velmne;  and  from  it  we  gather  that  had  the  Queen's  Counsel  taken  the 
opinion  of  ike  Spedal  Header  ere  he  rushed  into  nrint,  the  present 
catastrophe  of  five  acts  and  one-and-fbrty  scenes  n^^g^t  nave  been  averted. 
One  good  piece  of  advice^  however,  in  this  ex  post  Jhcto  extremity,  Mr. 
Moile  does  venture  to  give  to  Mr.  Blis8-*-to  wit,  **  Whenever  you  feel 
corfosity  abont  the  reception  of  your  tracedy,  let  ma  advise  you  neither 
to  inquire  of  yoor  aoquaintanee,  nor  to  hx«  into  newspapers  or  magazines." 
Candid  Mr.  Mcnle  to  give  such  advice!  Heroically  candid  Mr.  Bliss  to 
print  and  pobHsh  it !     H^tpy  man  be  his  dole. 

*  Robespierre :  aTh^ady.  By  Henry  Bliss,  One  of  Her  Miqesty's  CounseL 
London  :  Kimpton.    1854. 

t  After  this  rai^Mi^  joke,  let  us  hope  Mr.  Bliss  does  notmeditate  oomedy  as  well 
as  tragedy.    <*  Bobeqterre*' ought  to  do  for  both. 
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Tbb  tragedy  has  a  oonsinictioa  which  we  will  not  attempt  to  construe* 
To  construe  some  of  its  single  lines  has  been  too  much  for  us.  It  rarely 
diverges  much  from  the  narratives  of  the  prose  chroniclers  of  the  epoch ; 
the  chief  divergence,  perhaps,  being  that  they  give  a  less  prosy  account 
of  the  matter.  Yet  tne  poet  is  no  groundling,  either ;  he  soars  pretW 
high  at  times,  and  leaves  us  in  amaze  at  the  altitudes  he  affects.  His 
imagery  is  almost  as  profuse  as  that  of  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  though 
without  much  likeness  in  other  respects.  Let  us  cull  a  dainty  similitude 
here  and  there — not,  indeed,  picking  and  choosing,  but  taking  them 
indifferently  as  they  come.     Saith  Barrere  to  Robespierre — 

And  perched  in  mist,  as  high  an  eagle  sits. 
At  whose  mere  hoot  the  hawk  his  quarry  quits. 
You,  wrapt  in  terror,  wield  its  arm  supreme. 
In  vain  the  Safety  seize  whom  you  redeem  .  •  •  • 
You  wield  that  axe,  which  hangs  o'er  every  brain. 
Like  Thor*8  own  hammer,  and  descends  like  rain. 
Convention  and  Committee  spumed  as  dust. 
You  haunt  the  Jacobine — like  youih  in  lust 

This  is  uncivil.  But  the  disputants  make  it  up,  or  pvetend  to  do  so ; 
Barrere  exduming  as  he  goes  out,  in  the  most  ooidial  manner. 

To-morrow,  then,  tell  France,  and  tell  mankind. 
Our  hearts  are  hence  as  axe  and  helve  combined. 
Adieu  I  I  fly  with  olive  o'er  the  flood. 
To  cheer  our  colleagues,  and  pledge  peace  in  blood. 

But  as  soon  as  he  is  gone,  Robespierre  (who,  like  ourselves,  appears 
dull  to  the  beauty  of  ^urere's  similitudes)  is  distrustful  enough  to 
observe  to  St.  Just — 

His  olive  flies  to  pilot  us  to  wreck; 
and  St  Just  concurs,  by  ad^g, 

Their  axe  and  helve  seek  nothing  but  our  neck ! 

whereupon  his  biliooB  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  remarks— 

But  his  to-morrow  shall  be  ripe  and  rank. 

To  chop  with  half  his  colleagues  o'er  the  plank. 

(A  couplet  that  might,  peradventure,  ''bring  down  the  hoose,'*  if  the 
house  limited  its  entrance  fees  to  "Boxes  threepence,''  and  pit  and 
gallery  in  proportion.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bliss  is  great  in  passages  that  die 
gods  of  the  mmors — Di  minorum — ^would  relQi ;  Whitechapel  butchers, 
for  instance,  and  the  subs  and  sapers  of  the  shughter-house ;  fi>r  he  has 
a  knack  at  writing  such  lines  as. 

Whence,,  flash  on  flash,  a  clanking  cleaver  swoops ; 
The  neck-stroke  echoes,  and  heads  roll  as  hoop««  (p«  4.) 

Or,  again — 

A  clinkj  a  cUaver^s  swoopy  a  clank,  cut,  craslt — 

And  death.    *Tis  nothing.    Severed  heads  may  gnash. 

May  scowl — A  bullock's,  galvanized,  can  more. 

An  instant  spasm — and  lite  and  death  are  o*er. 

The  gurgling  flash,  the  forehead  plunging  prone, 

The  hireling's  hiss,  the  crush  of  flesh  and  bone,  &c.  >  (p.  8«)    •    *    - 
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BeaD J  qoite  Homerio— with  a  diffiBrenoe.  This  sort  of  thing  wodd  tell 
anuumi^y  with  the  ^'  three  jolly  batcher-hoys  all  in  a  row."  fiat  again-* 

Think  of  it!  dream  I    The  cfeoiwr  climbs  aloof. 

A  clmk^  a  clanJdng  swoop^  a  cut^  crcuft,  chatm^ 

FhtA^  gnoMtg,  gutomii^— and  where  ends  the  spasm  ?  (p,  14.) 

Where,  indeeed!  The  Spasmodic  School,  this,  with  a  vengeance,  Bttt 
ij;ain,  list,  list,  oh  list ! — 

How  foams  my  mouth !    How  cold  my  forehead  steams ! 
How  shrill  my  ever  tingling  ears  resound 
Hke  cleavei*$  clanking  I  (p.  15.) 

That  deaTei^s  clanking  will  be  the  death  of  us,  as  it  was  of  so  many 
thonsands  in  the  era  of  the  tragedy,  with  its  running  accompaniment  of 
swoop,  cut,  crash,  cHnk,  chasm,  flush,  flash,  gnash,  spasm,  and  gurgle. 
But  once  more  hark  ye,  my  masters — 

Furies  that  round  the  scaffold  hoot  and  hymn ; 
The  staggering  stairs,  tlie  plank,  the  basket's  brim  ; 
The  shrinking  neck  beneath  the  glittering  rafter ; 
The  loosened  awoop,  the  clank^  cui^  crashj  &c.  (p.  182-8.) 

Bobespierre  the  younger  is  thus  pictured,  en  rauie  to  the  guillotine — 

The  tyrant's  brother,  flower  of  broken  stalk, 

Borne  up  by  guards,  has  reached  the  bloody  balk. 

Tiie  headsmen  lift  him  to  the  mark.    They  gird. 

They  bendj  pusk^  plant  him,    Now  I  clmk  fjltm  I  &c.  (p.  258.) 

While  Bobespierre's  own  appearance  on  the  same  platform  is  thus  pic- 
tured— 

Foretasting  pann  for  ever  to  be  wreaked, 

He  startled  at  toe  abysses  brink,  and  shrieked. 

And  hailed,  agape  with  horror  and  surprise. 

The  unquenchable  flame,  and  worm  that  never  dies.  .  .  • 

One  hangman  holds  the  head  up,  by  its  hairs^ 

Heavens  1  how  it  scowls,  it  gnashes,  and  it  glares,  (p.  261.) 

But  all  this  scenery  from  the  shambles  is  parenthetical :  we  close  the 
parenthesis,  and  proceed  with  our  elegant  extracts  from  the  Q.  C.'s 
teeming  stores  of  miagery.) 

St  Just  thus  deals  with  a  similitude  borrowed  from  the  drought- 
parched  steppes  of  Asia : 

The  bare  black  swamps  in  death-like  silence  sleep. 
All  feet  fly  far,  but  reptiles  burrow  deep. 
TtlL  soon  as  sicns  uplift  the  watery  urn. 
And  dews  bid  herbs  and  ruminants  return. 
The  marsh  sliows  fissures— (/isteri  lift  their  cowl^ 
Blend  a  long  motaid^  beasts  atartUfiim  and  howl: 
It  heaves— explodes — ^as  mud  volcanoes  spout. 
And  some  vast  snake,  or  crocodile,  flings  out. 

Tallien,  feeling  himself  talkatively*dispo0ed,  and  altogether  wolfish,  ex- 
chums-* 

My  tongue  has  edge^ 
Wwnd  vp  and  leaden,  as  their  axe's  wedge. 

Who  shall  say  Mr.  Bliss  is  not  original  in  his  ideas  and  expressions  ? 

Oct — ^VOU  CII.  NO.  CCCCVI,  N 
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Qm  tame  Tilliett  taakt  m  dagger  uadv  hit 
^  eadi  dedaies — 

Through  ranis  of  mioioas  th«  shall  reat^h  his  heart  s 

Shall  drive  o'er  seats  of  dupes  and  cnrvmic  full, 

As  bounds  through  herds  a  bloodhoaod  Ibr  tbe  hulL 


Neat  and  appropriate.    Bair^re  is  in  poatti¥e  ecatasies  at  Talfien'a  eio- 
quence^  and  tnus  applauds  him  : 

What  Deals  sublime  can  truth  and  neasoo  roU! 
Why,  here  is  music  ravishes  my  soul ! 
No  swan'Ske  cadence^  hut  an  ei^n  strain^ 
Whose  beak  nooops  Kreandngfor  a  hitoiCe  hram. 

WeH  may  TaDien,  under  such  anspioes,  demand  unlimited  fisedom  of 
speeeit'* 

Let  my  tongue^s  torrent  have  nor  stay  nor  stain. 
As  Arethuse  untainted  cleaves  the  main. 

Here  is  a  cluster  of  Kkeneases,  ferirltich  we  hare  to  Aank  St  Just : 

The  Commonwealth  from  chaos  comes*  like  earth. 
And  vails,  like  man,  the  moment  of  his  birth  ; 
And,  like  the  wliirlwind*s  morrow,  springs  to  light 
From  the  storm's  besom  and  the  womb  <^  night. 

We  most  try  to  bear  in  mind  this  genesis  of  the  whirlwiad'a  morrow, 
for  meteorologioal  and  poeticid  naes.  Here  is  another  striking  simile, 
applied  by  Robespierre  to  Tallien: 

Shame  on  the  Mountain  must  as  mist  condense. 
Till  the  blaze  barst,  and  hurl  the  villain  thence. 

Tallien  pronounces  Robespierre 

Mute  as  pest»  and  mystic  as  a  bier ; 

and  plainly  talk  him, 

The  giant  gibbet  towera^ 

With  bloody  tooth,  insatiably  on  high. 
To  gnash  for  prey,  deforming  earth  and  sky. 
Above  all  law,  all  oonseience,  all  control— 
The  type  and  image,  tyrant,  of  thy  souL 

Tallien  is  for  sending  him  to  plead  at  the  Tribunal,   on  retnboiive 

grounds: 

As  the  brass  bull,  that  bellowed  o'er  a  fire. 

To  enclose  the  inventor  first,  and  last  the  buyer. 

In  style  One  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel  is  at  times  emkienQy  terse  and 
concise,  or  aims  at  being  so,  even  at  the  risk  of  obscurity.  Robespierre 
thus  warns  the  deputies  against  sophistic  and  hostile  counsellors : 

There  are,  who  flatter,  is,  who  tells  you  truth— 
Are,  who  divide  you,  is,  who  would  nnite* 

He  declares  that 

Fouqnier  for  France  at  any  shall  impeach 

All,  who  corrupt  the  People,  or  alarm. 

He  asks  (and  answers), 

What*s  fame?   A  parrot,  fowlers  teach  by  rote 
The  by-word,  timerecordsy  for  dupes  to  quote. 
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TBdaUnmti^^prQfM^  i«  also. tried  on  mngle  wordg,  as  well  as  stti: 
tences  and  Hoes ;  as  where  Robespierre  cries,  *<  Why  did  I  leavo  hit 
nadve  viU^  or  where  Tallien  ei^slaims^  "  Come,  penetrate  that  den  of 
hyens/*  Old  words^  moreover,  are  used  in  a  somewhat  new  fiuUon — as 
the  word  nape;  e.g,m  Tallien's  vigorous  outburst  on  Robespierre  as 
one  guilty 

Of  kindling  Terror's  trtimp  to  voice  thy  U'etUh, 

Defaeuching  trtrth,  denomlisiug  death. 

And  hrandiehiog  an  aae  at  «vei7  4uifie» 

And  agsin,  D'Anglas,  apparently  recogmsing  some  ngmScant  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  neuns,  inquires 

Whose  neck  seemed  safer  than  D«smonlln%  aqpef 

^  Mark  the  pfaraseobgy  as  well  as  the  modesty  of  Barr^  in  the 

Pause  not  to  choose  a  chairman  more  condign. 
Sistoe  hoBDur's  post  is  danger's,  asake  it  mine* 

WhSe  Robespierre  comi^ains— 

Me  all  insidtatCt  all  calumniate  still ; 

^fofon  deparler  which  reminds  us  of  a  speedi  of  the  ifst  Lord  BaUi- 
more,  as  veeorded  by  Madame  d'Arbky :  ^  I  have  been^"  sud  fae^ ''  upon 
a  little  eauxmation  to  see  a  ship  lanced;  and  you've  no  idiom  bow  weKit 
sailed." 

Plentilol  iUustrations  might  be  adduced,  too,  of  Mr.  Mss's  &ncy  for 
antithesb,  and  a  certain  (or  uncertain)  epigrammatic  construction,— as 
in  BpbespieRe's  warning. 

Respect  this  edict  I  woe  the  wights  that  scorn  I 
'Twill  bite  and  spit  them  Id  the  dttdi  asunder. 
Loathed  for  the  crime,  and  laughed  at  for  the  blunder. 

Or  in  Tallien's  denundation  of  him  as 

A  traitor,  tymnt,  murderer,  monster,  fiend*- 
And,  by  those  lips  convulsed  their  nule  bcBeatb, 
Coward  in  heart,  and  liar  in  thy  teeth. 

Bat  the  reader  is  probaUy,  as  the  veviewer  is  certainly,  weary;  as  weary 
as  a  mmmar  schoolmaster  of  inspecting  the  nonsense  verses  of  his  class. 
For  this  tragedy  a  posteriori  saifiy  emphasises  Mr.  MoQe's  sly  d  prion 
remark,  on  receiving,  in  some  consternation,  his  finend^s  five  acts  and 
fcrtyone  scenes, — "  your  letter  .  .  .  has  given  me  some  anxiety,  as  well 
on  your  account  as  my  own.  On  yours,  ybr  there  had  existed  till  now, 
I  thought^  no  indiceUion  thai  you  toere^  far  your  sinsy  visiUd  with 
poetic  aspirations.**  If  this  sort  of  tragedy*writing  argues  foregone  sin 
(or  if  not,  but  simply  on  its  own  account)^  the  sooner  Mr.  Bliss  cries 
Peeeavi!  the  better. 
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POL  PE  R  R.O.      '.   .      ,     „  .  .r 

'      '      •  ..-'....'■  ^  •.!••.•'■  •. 

,,  ^  .        k      j        _  .  .  .'. 

friday^  October  30^A.— The  town  of  Polperrct  is  in  a  maimef  januned 
between  oigh  eliffa  and  rocky  hills,  the  houses  terraced  One^'aboye  another  ^ 
ihe  entrafice  to  the  small  harbour  firom  the  sea  is  extremely  narrow,  andt 
the  rocks  on  either  side  are  heaped  np  in  ragged  piles  of  eveiy  s1ia|>e,  and 
point  upwards  in  the  most  fantastic  shapes.  To  the  right  and  left  the 
cliffs  continue  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ;  eten  the  shore 
below  the  town  is  so  completely  iron-bound  with  huge  rooks  one  oan  no* 
where  descend  to  the  water*s  edge,  but  look  down  from  a  vast  height  on 
the  blue  wares  below.  The  coast  is  broken  into  stnall  bays  and  creek% 
into  which  the  sea  dashes,  beating  against  the  cliffs,  and  covering  the 
rocks  with  snowy  foam.  To  the  west  the  land  runs  out  in  a  lof^y  head* 
land  beyond  Fowey,  ahout  twelye  miles  distant,  and  to  the  east  are  dimly 
discerned  the  line  of  hills  that  mark  the  entrance  to  Devonport  and  Ply- 
mouth Harbour.  The  town  of  Polperro  consists  of  streets  so  very  narrow 
ihey  resemble  the  alleys  in  a  Dutch  picture;  and  one  ascends  and^ 
descends  by  flights  of  Interminable  steps  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
cleanliness,  when  one  picks  one's  way  tant  Hen  que  mat  among  the  dehris^ 
q£  deceased  fish,  avoiding  a  gaunt  cod's  head  to  slip  away  on  the  tail,  t 
am  sure  I  shall  never  eat  fish  any  more  after  seeing  the  way  it  is  throw^ 
about  in  these  dirty  httle  streets,  where  I  often  came  upon  piles  of 
Qonger-eels  so  enormous  they  more  resembled  huge  marine  boa-con- 
$trictors  than  food  by  which  man  is  to  increase  and  multiply. 

The  climate  is,  however,  deliciously  mild,  and  here,  in  the  beginning 
of  November,  we  find  the  myrtle  in  fiill  bloom,  as  well  as  roses,  carna- 
tions, and  passion-flowers,  ana  I,  who  came  prepared  for  winter  weather^, 
denude  myself  in  my  walks  something  in  the  fashion  of  a  clown  in  aa 
amphitheatre  of  one  garment  after  another,  with  such  power  .does  the  sun' 
still  pour  down  his  rays.  The  people  appear  to  be  very  primitive  in  their 
habits ;  their  saddles  for  the  donkeys,  made  of  wooa,  and  exactly  the 
same  shape  as  those  on  which  Joseph  and  Mary  are  represented  in  their 
flight  into  Egypt,  in  the  pictures  ot  the  old  masters,  are  quite  curiosities. 
The  names,  too,  here  are  very  good;  our  maid  rejoices  in  the  high- 
sounding  title  of  Phillippa  Lewellyn,  and  as  to  Tremellion  and  Trelawny. 
&c.,  &c.,  there  are  no  end  of  them,  nor  of  saints  either,  for  almtat  every, 
town, bears  the  name  of  some  sanctity  unknown  even  in  the  abundant 
^  of  the  Romish  calendar,  remnants  no  doubt  of  our  British  or  Saxoqii 
aincestors,  when  driven  to  these  uttermost  regions  by  the  Norman  con- 
querors. To-day  I  directed  my  walk  inland  beyond  the  town  through 
m  valley  extending  at  the  base  of  the  lofty  hills  which  enclose  the  har- 
bour. Here  I  followed  the  course  of  a  dashing  bubbling  mountain- 
torrenty  flowing  over  a  beautifully  pebbled  bottonii  forming  in  Its  course 
cascades  and  waterfalls,  saluting  the  ear  with  that  music  which  ever 
s^ms  to  my  imagination  the  voice  of  nature  uplifted  among  the  ever- 
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luting  bills.  The  road  wound  up  the  yallej  through  steep,  rocky  banks^ 
covered  with  ivy,  the  hills,  or  rather  downs,  nsiag  on  either  side  until  I 
reached  an  derated  jpoint  commanding  a  yiew  m  various  other  valleys 
disappearing  among  the  hiUs  Ifa  cKfi^e&t  flifections  ;  lonely  orchards  here 
and  uiere  clothing  their  sides  like  little  patches  of  verdure  in  the  wilder* 
ness.  In  so  soUtaiy  a  scene  die  wond^M  "where  iiie  people  would  come 
|rpm  to  gather  the  fruit.  Aft^r  wandering  ^bout  for  some  hours  in  tl^ese 
lonely  limes,  i  pr^y  'tb'  that  di'elanqholy  foreboding  of  future  Uls  ihat  ever 
possessed  me  wnen  alone  m&i  nature^  when  I  think  of  these  two  deat 
childreb,  and  calculate  the  fearful  odds  of  my  liibility  to  conceal  them.  I 
retraced  my  steps,  wishing  earnestly  for  the  presence  of  that  dear  fiiend 
whose  society  done  imparts  comfort  to  my  soul  under  the  pressure  pf 
cruel  and  unmerited  wrongs.  Tt  is  in  scenes  like  these,  far  from  the 
hum  of  busy  life,  &r  from  the  baunts  of  men  in  the  presence  of 
tbe  eternal  mils  rising  in  silent  crandeur  to  the  blue  sky,  shut  in  anud 
lihe  recesses  of  a  rocky  valley,  wnere  streams  flow  among  dark  masses  of 
stone,  and  silence  is  unbroken  save  by  (he  bubbling  of  water  over  thd 
rocks^  that  one's  soul  feels  penetrated  by  the  vanity  of  the  moving  world 
without,  where  death  and  cnange  are  ever  at  work ;  where  the  tongue  of 
man  incessantly  silences  thought,  and  life  passes  away  in  one  confused 
whirl  so  different  from  the  majestic  silence  of  such  a  lonely  scene, — ^the 
stillness  around  invites  the  mind  to  reflection,  and  tinges  its  thoughts 
with  a  gentler  melancholy.  Oh  t  how  I  hate  the  clatter  of  insensate 
tfrnguesf  How  I  love  the  silence  of  the  hills!  Nay,  how  buffoonirii 
roeecl^  appears  after  tauring  like  this !  alone,  in  silent  communion  with 
Mature ! 

Saturday,  October  SUt.^r-Tlie  morning  broke  in  glorious  brilliant 
sunshine,  casting  broad  floods  of  light  across  the  blue  sea,  more  like  a  day 
in  August  than  at  this  late  season;  the  pointed  rocks,  heaped  in  fantastic 
i^pes  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  stood  out  in  dark  lines,  and  the 
town  glistened,  and  the  white  houses 'sparkled  in  the  sun.  After  break- 
fiist,  I  sallied  out  to  enjoy  this  radiant  day,  and  proceeding  down  the  steep 
flu^ht  of  steps  that  lead  from  our  narrow  alley  to  the  cliffs  on  the  left  side 
<^the  bay,  I  emerged  on  the  terraced  walk  elevated  an  immense  height 
anove  the  isea.  The  coast  is,  indeed,  iron*bound;  and,  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  presents  a  succession  of  creeks  and  narrow  inlets,  into  which  the 
sea  dasnes,  covering  the  rocks  with  snowy  foam;  altogether,  the  scene  is 
wild,  romantic,  bdd,  and  singularly  sohtary,  unbroken  by  a  sound  save 
the  monotonous  splash  of  the  waves  below.  Above,  the  hill  rises  perpen- 
dicularly, bright  with  the  yellow  blossoms  of  the  furze  and  purple  thyme, ' 
the  rocks  jutting  out  here  and  there  covered  with  ivy,  which  grows  freely 
everywhere.  Turning  my  back  on  the  town,  I  followed  the  footpath  to 
Talunt^  when  the  descending  hills  form  a  small  sequestered  bay,  and  the 
a^shore  is  strewn  with  fine  white  sand  and  delicate  little  shells,  through 
which  Qomes  rushing  down  a  mountain  stream,  clear  and  pure,  bubbling 
over  a  pebbly  bed  of  stones  of  every  colour.  Beyond,  on  the  hill,  rises  thd 
church,  to  which  we  mounted  by  a  steep  ascent  between  rocky  banks,'  the 
I|me  continuing  inland  for  some  distance,  until  we  reached  Port  Looe, 
where  the  hills  diving  form  a  valley,  opening  to  the  ocean  on  the  right^ 
I  wished  up  bin  and  down  date  until  I  approached  tile  Vale  of  Looe^' 
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^vUck  I  kttye  beCnre  sttempted  to  deseraie— Tain  cftiri  to  pubtTiMk 
tiie  ptn  8i>  frir  a  aceneu  We  dtMendBd  to  thvtovm  by  s.  ttSBp^  »Imh>j 
bae,  whec»  the  higk  fcaaka  coneeaied  tbe  yww^  at^  we  TewmA  ikm 
tmaow  bridge  of .feurteea  arriies,  wfaexi  Ae  splcafid  aeena  bt(0t  ia.  aftte 
gkvy  on  tti^  lit  np  by  the  radiaat  aaaeikiaak 

Beii^  by  tbit  tnne  sorely  tired,  I  jprocaied  a  fly^  and  sBatebbga  barijr 
faner,  we  started  in  the  aftemooa  forLiskand.  Tbe  fiist  tbiaa  or  fimr 
milei  the  oooniiy  ^ms  bald  and  bare,  antfl  we  anproflcbedr  tbe  esatr  of  ilia* 
Tr^wnys,  when,  levmig  their  park  to  the  riglit)  we  deeceaded  gtaia 
aHv  into  the  vale  of  Trelawny,  Oh !  what  a  glmoua,  what  a  magoifieeafc 
valley !  Hill  after  hiU  eatae  rweeping  down  m  boid  liaee  on  ckler  flAa 
tb  meet  ia  the  narrow  bottom,  eadt  aad  all  clothed  witli  oal^  tiated  wsib 
etery  racBaat  antnmnel  huo— 4ave  where  on  a  linag  mooad  stood  ieolotiA 
a  group  of  fir-trees,  scatfaed^  and  M^  aad  tim«-wof  n,  eontnadng*  Iteff 
dkrk  green  to  the  brilliant  coloare  around. 

Tk  eye  wandered  in  aiaaaement  among  Ab  snoeesnen  of  dewo^Hka 
iSSlu  one  abore  another,  and  heaped  in  varied  form;  one  bianck  aC 
the  vidley  stretching  far  ap  to  the  ri^ht,  dang  wkich  the  laad.  wooai^ 
while  another  valley  bunt  into  yiew  m  aa  opposite  dbttotion,  tka  twa 
laeating  ai  tfie  base  of  a  steep  hill,  dowa  which  we  erawlad  indk  oar 
tma  wratched  eat-like  horses  (somel^ing  Eke  the  cooraa  cf-  a  sraal 
do#n  the  side  of  a  house).  Such  a  domain  is,  indeed^  beyond  all  prieaf 
aad  were  I  a  Trelawny,  and  bom  among  those  eiofmsita  woodsy  htm 
I  skoaM  love  ny  home !  Having  now  reaehed  the  bottoai^  we  begsa  ta 
aaoend  the  oppeeite  ode  of  the  hill,,  and  monnted  for  at  least  iww  aniei ; 
as  we  ascended,  the  splendid  scene  behind  rose  up  to  meet  our  goao'  ia.  aS 
its  giory,  aad  I  shall  never  forget  the  arandear  of  thoea  two  veileya^  the 
boldness  of  the  outlines,  the  xidniesB  or  Ae  woad%  tha  gqigaousmos  ^ 
the  eolouxragl 

We  proeeeded  tfaroujg^  a  fiae  cauntiy,  though  ta«ie  after  what  wa  imi 
juit  left,  and  soon  reached  another  lofby  hillt  ^^<Mff  whence  wa  dascriai 
Xiskeard  in  the  distance,  standing  oa  very  Ingfa  g^rouody  bacAmdr  by  an. 
elevated  range  of  bilk  containing  the  copper  msne&  The  nana  oC 
Liskeard  seemed  unaccoantably  faaftilaar  to  me,  sad  I  disoovesed  wliy, 
when  I  leanit  from  the  driver  that  the  late  Chaikr  Buffer  had  faaea  ka 
member ;  aad  I  eould  not  supprese  a  smile  at  the  idea  oC  sotry  affiiuty 
batweeo  that  talented  exipisit^  now,  akksl  no  mors^  oase  tl»  moife 
cosoomical  of  Whig  members,  aad  tiua  simple  oatNif-the-v 
at  the  very  uUkna  thuh  of  En^^and..  Lttkeard  is  appsoL. . 
ifait  nde  through,  a  romantic  vale,  with  lichly-woodea  hily 
ent  either  side,  through  which  flows  the  dasfanig'  river  Looey 
tiouing  its  course  to  the  town  of  that  name.  Mounting  tha  kill  wm 
reached  Liskeard,  a  most  queer,  originai,  m-and-out  kind  af  * 
where  we  had  to  ibree  our  way  through  a  market  to  the  dku 
eieee&igly  elegant  structure  of  some  antiquity.  The  iateier  wav 
striking,  the  arches  on  either  side  of  the  aavo  being  formed  of  a  kind 
of  white  stone  fuU  of  spars,  which  glistened  aa  Am  last  xaya  of  tha 
woKt  stk-eamed*  in  through  the  western  windows.  The  orRaa  was  pkymg 
some  sinftple  ohareh  music,  aad  aal  sat  down  to  rest  awhae,.dn  i 
mahncholy^  and  yet  iwaetr  allazin^  asy  aand  to:  i     ~ 
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irivaiAonglt  ^mwmA  &te  Mia  k>olied  at  die  deardiBdnli^ilm 
nfeoamj  knee^aod  iiradderecl  io  think  boir  oomisg  ytm  mi{^  firide 
«&.  Thii  organ  alwajra  affects  me  with  eaaamdwe  melaiicholy ;  and  ai  I 
IcMBi  iwiolf  gndaailj  siaking  mider  tb».  iniuenes  of  sad  thonghta^  I 
anae  maa  ha^ncd  out  of  the  prettj  cfaurch  to  oontmae  cwt  lamhka 
aboot  the  tcwni»  nUdb  kolean  aira  nioe^  ¥nth  soiaa  haodsooae  resUences 
abont  it;  Wa  lataaaed  hv  a  diffiueat  roadhooie,  more  to  the  rigfat^  and, 
dafcandiiig^  the  VUf  panta  through  anotbes  portioa  o£  the  aame  lailey, 
afody  zieh  mai  waodad  ;  bat  ere  the  daj.  bad  eloeed  in,  and  though  a 
hrilKant  maom  had  lisen,  I  ooald  only  dieeem  the  outline  of  a  ywj  graad 
■aiunjij  as  na  altHaataly  moanitcd  and  descended  ite^  hilb.  The  vhob 
aipaefe  efi  the  eonofeiy  ia  bold  and  watt  wooded^  not  in  iadiated  parts  ontj, 
bal  throi^boai  the.  entire  district.  By  the  time  we  reached  I^ilperro  we 
wans  JwtBBsal/  tired,  and  I  retreated  to  bed,  glad  to  lie  down  in  the 
ink  and  hava  notbiag  more  to  gase  at^  ao  enhaasUd  did  I  feci. 

^Skarlayy  Noveadmr  IbL — In  the  morning  we  scrambled  among  the 
bcantiColrodu  at  dia  entrance  of  die  bi^^  and  watched  the  foam  beatiBg 
m^  in  doodi  of  miU^  sprajr ;  ia  the  afternoon  we  went  to  church,  and 
my  heart  was  penetnteo  with  sad  pkanire  at  seeing  the  dear  diildrenon 
moM  hneeaoflferiiy  up  thdr  simple  prayers,  so  innocent,  so  gaiUless ;  for 
if  sin  indaed  dweUs  in  those  artless  hearts,  it  is  in  form  so  mitigated,  so 
msaatSi  as  compared  to  oar  gross,  palpaUe,  abominable  misdeeds — ^"tis  as 
Aa  shadow  to  the  snbstanoe,  and  I  feel  ashamed  and  hamiliated  before 
ihnr  pure  praaeace*  Oh  I  that  I  were  a  chiU  like  them.  Oh !  for 
ignoraae%  simplieity^  naqnesticning  &ith  once  more !  Oh  I  for  those 
innocent  maiden  days  when  passion  Jay  dormant,  and  the  nnnd,  like 
a.  psiiucid  kks^  is  ru£kd  only  by  the  wafdng  oi  pure  and  innocent 
thoaghta^  wishes^  and  affections  I  Oh !  to  be  once  more  like  my  own 
ehiUren!  I  gave  free  scope  to-  these  thoughts^  for  the  sermon  was  a 
lailanchoiy  specimen  of  how  ill  a  man  can  preach  who  fancies  he  has  a 
taiaaft  for  extempara  ddsTery.  Such  a  string  of  words  void  of  sense  I 
ssldam  haye  had  the  misfortune  to  hear.  W^  the  wearisome  disoouraa 
Isboaaad  te  a  fiagering  eondusioii,  I  escaped  out  of  the  church  to  walk 
Irf  tha  evemag  fewiUgfat  afeng  the  shores  where  the  wares,  agitated  by  a 
ttsia^wiDd^  £shed  agmnst  the  rocks,  and  the  wild  scene  looked  stem 
aadunposii^  in  the  darkening  night.  I  feve  to  walk  when  the  sun  ii 
gona  ;  the  gaady,  happy  sun  is  no  companion  for  me ;  I  have  no  answea* 
mg  wmj  wiuiB  my  soul;  but  when  the  dark  clouds  skim  across  the  sky, 
and  the  moon  throws  a  fitful  light — when  the  ocean  roars,  and  the  white 
wawas  foam  snd  breal^-^when  the  winds  howl  amid  the  crannies  of  the 
raeks^  and  echoes  in  hnUow  moans  in  the  lonely  creeks  and  dark  ca¥ea-* 
whsa  tha  mountains  rise  in  black,  dark  linea  aloft,  unreUeved  by  aw 
cnkMr,.  stem  and  wild,  and  each  plant  and  shrub  presents  soma  nn- 
famlHar  shiqpc^  and  looks  like  a  foiry  spirit  watching  in  the  dark  night— 
when  the  voice  of  man  is  flslent,  and  his  step  no  more  is  beards  and  all 
■atara  lies  enshnrnded  in  one  vast  inky  mantle, — I  like  to  wander  forth 
and  muse.     For  then  tha  scene  is  congenial,  giving  back  the  daikened 

^t  oE  niv  inmost  sonl ;  the  chord  of  sjmpsdiy  is  touched,  snd  Z  feel 
LIB  mmadMdy  peace. 
Jfawdby,  Novemoiar  2ncL-^Thia  aaoming  is  more  g^my  thsn  any 
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dbods  not  detering  me  in  my  iot<Miilidni  6f  (dminy  teiftareyy tmt  iMJifi 
£^tMU9  u^  the  P.  car»  a  mcMfc  tostiojrfiliiefe^  ^akming.liktt.'a>iliidcBB^ 
dax^  .with  fl^lai  on  whipb  we  aftt'iaslMdof  tWipKvwviSiiuniibjtm  hmA 
blind  of  both  eye%  tb9^  plon^jdraat  ut^luliiaDd  dditai  dM»irKytl»larii 
of  z«KsMea«  w«^4meci»^iieevv«tt<kreAtai»go^^  Jfem 

itdidj^t!  We  wei»  thuHipqi  rod  tiukmi  in  Ae inogfefc<ifnl inWOT^H  •> 
|F6.drov9^ong  rut%  ntBcaUed  iroeds^  Ui  9i  ihohs,  apd  riio^jioiiDd'thft 
moit  aoKKtonng^  muetqwly  aroidiBg  losing  a  wboelifeii  paaiamL  I3ita 
Vf^  charged  up  a  hiU  so  pi^cipiUte  «oii0  dared/  nel  loQlniieiaBi,  ini  sat 
t^remUiia^  in  terroiv  only  tnczeased  hy  the  ]3t{nd4k80eBt«down  aoine-ptet 
cipice^on  the  Ojpposite  side^  The  comitcy  laae  haU  andfaaireni;  devoid wf 
SjU  objecta  of  Mtecest,  eo  our  attention  was  wholly  oeneentnctodiHi  -eat 
temfic  progress  through  these  execiable  roads  thai  passed  be^aen  higil 
hedges  for  many  imles,  until  at  lenffth^  on  a  height,  we  were  sarprised  bf 
a  pretty  ^ew^  as  the  hilb  opened  Wore  ua  and  desoended  into  alaudn 
\fmwf  that  in  shape  remioded  me  of  the  ovp  of  a  Bfy;  the  gieea  faittt 
ground  rising  Tike  verdaDt  and  gigantic  leaves  from. the- centre  tof  tha 
flower.  But  we  were  soon  envel^d  again  in  a  Jabyxinth  «£  lanes  and 
^edgesy  joltbg  and  jumbling  onwards,  until  deseeodis^  a  predpitoos  hSi 
we  reached  Bordinniok,  on  the  river  Fowey,  eaactly  opposite  that  faMra^ 
which  rose  on  the  opposite  bank  ;  here  the  seene  was  strikingly  beaulaf 
fill,  the  river  broad  and  elear,  and  the  banks  on  either  side  lasingabng 
t|ie  water-side.  This  place  was  visited  by  tha  Queen  during  her  atm^. 
sion  in  CorawaU,  and  from  heiiee  she  proceeded  to  the  iron  bmscb  and 
Biftormel  Castle,  six  miles  distaait.  -  > 

We  engaged  a  boot  to  take  us  down  the  nrter, .  which  winds  looid 
successive  headland^  until  a  fresh  turn  displliys  its  onward  progress 
As  we  rowed  on,  leaoh  after' reeck  opened  More  ns,  and  Uie  loft^ 
hiils^  covered  with  trees,  descended  witn  muoh  gcandanr  to  the  hrisib 
A  considerable  gale  springing  up,  we  returned,  for  the  wind  blew  skDoi^^' 
and  the  man  and  the  boy  could  hanUymanage  the  boat.  I  bened 
to  be  landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  where  we  walked  in  the  gronaSa  of 
Fowey  Castle,  and  proceeded  to  the  house  built  above  the  town-^one  of 
those  large  and  clumsy  modem  cashes  one  invariably  meets  with  in  si 
mountainous  country,  a  mania  for  erectbe  such  edifices  hariBP  nuned 
f&ost  of  the  Scotch  lairds.  This  particular  specimen  had  noSiing  td 
nmmmeod  it  from  its  feUows,  being  compounded  of.no  describahleLStyla 
of  axohiteoturew 

.  Eegaining  our  boat,  we  rowed  onwards  to  the  opening  of  the  haibemp 
the  entrance  marked  by  huge  masses  of  rooks,  with  two  old  towan  ex** 
tending  oiqposite  each  other  at  the  south  of  the  haarboov,  agaiast  whiek 
the  sea  came  foaming  in  tremendous  breakers.  The  river  is  very  buHd 
<9po6ite  the  town»  and  the  harbour  contained  many  «hipa;  .the  wfiole 
qostte  strikiagly  solitary  and  out*of-tbe«worll*lookiog.       •  -      •  • 

%  A£ber)snaadiog  some  hours  in  exploring  the  baaic0'«f  ihe.  Fowe j^  we 
re-entered  our  caiv  to  be  shaken  to  our  very  toes.. 

Wednuday^  November  Aih. — This  day  was  abnided  by  mm  ani 
miaty  which  forced  me  to  remain  in  the  houae,  however  eager  I  nii^|^  bsf 
^r.  ea^doring  this  ohanmog  country..    Asy  howevar,  tba  rain 
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niai^  /4a4rej  tj^i  Tiai*  'Tnbwny^  aad  •Mpk)ife:  more  mimtely  its 
g^QBiiwiiotvaUB^.^  :Wiikihei^8«kta^  the  nraddj^ 

i«)ni,ia%^iBBAir^ig/B  ^ra^r.  aOmrtume  of  tkutiipstiiid  juicer  i?n  t^ott^^ 
AhdhidiaJbqfai^  aikkb  baadlaiiaUe'  to  whip,  or  ^zhoftalion  we  proceedea 
m^damhfu  ij^jmTi%^t(iefaeada£  thepa«,  lettdkig dovri  the  deibent 
io  thft^Mitedijpflixit  of  liiewji  we  wUked  lUoog'  through  l(Ke  kme,  hMi 
Kteb^ibonkrifeufaig  eneacb  nie»  dii^ayiDg  1^  vin^  be^i^M  ^f  A 
DaiaLtel  gudaoiv  Hdro  were  ihe^host  and  most  lovely  tatfelgr  of  ti^onei 
t£  ovfliy.inw^  9nta»  bmwn,  wlute,  and  yellow,  the  most  deficit  iped^ 
wam^Bm<  auoMioita  iszns,  the  cteepiDg  ivy,  the  pretty  Uaekbetty,  ihi 
friaureeo  aodiTiolet  kavee-*^  miked  among  the  jutting  ptojeeHog  rboks} 
and  antraimnted  by  a  fringe  of  haael-trees  along  the  top-^->the  nir  per** 
fipncd  wiih  <fae  dehqiaua'  soOnt  of  oak«vi^ods  in  autumn,  like  fragrant 
mytik^  and  so  aoft^  that  the  &ding  leaves  were  the  only  indicatioii 
of  /die  hte  ieitaeii*>-*<*tfae  weather  otherwise  more  resemWng  Hay.  At 
Ittigth  wn  reached  the  ppint  where  i^  romantic  valley  opened  befoul 
as  right  and  1^  in  all  its  mi^sty^  and  my  impression  of  its  beauties  witf 
how  eonfinned ;  it  was  so  rich|  so  laxariant,  the  line  of  hills  bo  gnfttd^ 
tfao  distance  so  extenme,  and  the  headland  at  the  foot  of  the  valle^ 
psngso  abrapdyi  that  the  seclusion  and  isolation  of  the  scene  was  com* 
fibiew  What  lovely  glens,  what  shady  nooks^  what  long-drawn  lines  xSt 
gnoefal  hills  prolong^  into  distance !  What  a  luxunant  numile  of  oAi 
tfB&dd  over  their  sui&ee,  leaving  no  bare  space!  Oh,  it  was  indeed  beau- 
fafiil  1  jmd  such  as  I  shall  remember  with  increasing  admiration. 

On  our  return  we  visited  the  residence  of  the  Trelawnys,  on  the 
lummit  of  the  Mil,  an  old  maauiea  more  venerable  irom  age  than  beauty, 
and  so  situated  as  wholly  to  eaelude  all  prospect  of  their  charming 
Remain.  The  front  is  remarkable  from  a  tower  nsiiig  out  of  the  dweO- 
ingfliOnse,  and  the  laige  adjoining  windows  of  the  nail  on  the  Tight. 
0»  the  left  is  the  chapel,  which,  as  the  family  are  Catholics,  adjoins  tbs 
hom^s  Within  the  ancient  hall  is  the  picture  of  a  daughter  of  tte 
houses  a  pensive,  lovely  cseature,  who  being  crossed  in  love,  and  suddenlj^ 
hearing  of  the  death  of  her  beloved,  lost  her  senses,  and  wttndered  a 
maniac  among  the  woods  of  her  native  valley,  refusmg  all  asttsi^ 
Saee  or  sympathy,  but  roving,  as  if  in  search  of  some  lost  treasured 
Death  at  length  overtook  her,  and  she  was  one  day  found  dead  and 
eold  at  the  foot  of  an  overspreading  oak,  once  die  scene  of  her  meet^ 
ings  with  her  lover.  Her  troubled  spirit  now  rests  withih  the  chapel^' 
«M  bv  image  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  old  hall,  an  object  of  interest 
tottfaoee  acquainted  with  the  melancholy  tale.  The  old  rooks  cawed 
Asmally  lomid  the  faonsey  and  the  place  was  deserted,  sad,  and  fhHtng  to 

doBBJfl  •  • 

J'  We  retnmed  home  aflter  the  usual  quantum  of  jolting,  and  I  pasitoS 
the  evenmg  in  edifviiig  myself  with  the  life  oi  Lord  Stowell,  who  dwimfletf 
down  from  his  high  {Mace,  as  the  dkpenser  of  eqm^  and  the  friend  of 
Johnson  and  Malone,  to  the  boon  companiott  of  mr  old  friend  Dr.  B*^--^, 
%han  he  usually  stanmed  and  swore,  and  talked  tn  the  most  licen^ 
tious  maaner  finr  his  emdcation,  abiding  him  furiously  for  stinting  his 
iUowanoe  of  port  wine.    H^w  sad  it  is,  great  men  cannot  befuealb 
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tiMbwili  to  Ofliff  hdfs  M  ilwjr  can  Amp  Indi,  Ipt  dial  wiritail,  f«^ 
VMiiuit  to  decawy  dwindlif  wmmj  at  rmfUly  m  provorlioii  aft<lfa»  iimiiiil 
blans  IbrtkHWst  brightly,  eontaiaiiig  the  aeadv  of  dotnNstioft  awU 


iti  ffK«ate8t  UilEBBoyy  and  mhiogv  after  m  abort  tiaie,  to  a^afli^eC 
nished  from  tbooonmoa  dual  of  ordtnur  anMs  S 


ordtBuyi 
Friday  NoiMmbat  6M.«^Th»  moniiag  we  stuted  eariy  to.] 
Cailile  aiid  the  imiiea  of  Looiwkhey,  aateen  miles  dislant ;  aad  wbeii^ 
after  the  doie  of  tke  day,  I  ait  down  to  fecoMit  the  oeeneal  havo  paaaed 
ibioiigby  and  deacnbe,  boweiRer  ^Rtfty,  their  narrelloai  beauOf  aai 
changing  loveltaeaf,  I  feel  ao  oppaeaaed  with  my  own  niter  inabiKfy  to 
do  then  juaUoe,  that  I  can  aeanely  nnaBter  energy  to-praeood*     The  mad 


hf  throi^  the  town  of  Mynty  alhsr  which  we  travened  a  oooatiT  awnttr 
kig  oat  iaio  nnmdad  failla^  open  and  eunpaigii^  euUvatad  i»  the  wj 
aMaimit-j  bat  bare  of  woo^  aiid'  oienng  Iktie  attraction,  being'  atiff'  in 
ganeral  oudaie,  aod  divided  into  fiekb  and  hedgperewa,  so  dialinetfy 
marked,  tfiey  bore  the  appearance  of  some  great  map  apread  out  befow 
na^  We  deaoended  into  one  of  those  s^tary  and  ronwntie  Innea  I 
luMre  ao  olbn  mentioned,  where,  wedged  in  between  hedges,  we  aaw  bal 
littU,  until  woappmached  the  lodge  of  Mr.  Forteaene'e  place,  Bbeonnao^ 
thriMigh  whose  grounds  wo  were  to  paas.  Here^  to  the  lell,  a  lovely 
valley,  thick  with  large  and  loxnriaot  oaka^  weund  along  the  eourio  of  a 
dear  atrean^  giving  1^  kind  of  foretaste  of  the  beaotiea  to  be  found  witimn 
Some  nretty  ornamented  cottages  were  ckutered  round  the  gate,  winle^  ta 
ike  kn,  roae  a  lo%  emioenee  crowned  widk  dark  pietorea  m  aarmoantad 
by  an  obeliakf— ahmdmark  for  all  the  aomnnding  country.  On  entenng 
we  grounda,  what  a  domain  of  rick  magnificent  aoenery  opened  before  us  I 
What  splendid,  treea^  what  verdant  vnlleys,  what  lovely  billS)  dotfaed  with 
magnificent  wood  I  Never^  eseeptiag  in  Windsor  Forest,  have  I  asen  ao 
i^lMidid  a  okaaot  Before  na  atood  the  houee^  large,  though  nn|doaaia(g 
andmekncholy  in  appearance;  below  it  lay  a  vafley  covert  wvtk  dowa^ 


geas^  on  eitker  aide  of  which  roae  the  picturesque- woodi,  fiur  aa  Ae  eye 

—  pWH 

ceedad  aftar  descending  into  the  vnlley,  appears  boundlesa  indeed— mn 


aould  reach.     To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent,  I  venture  to  say  that 

ii^ltch 


hewn  alone  contains  2€0  acres,  and  the  deer  park,  through  i^ltch  wo  j 
ceedad  aftar  descending  into  the  valley,  appears  boundlesa  indeed'— t 
one  entmnco  to  the  other  a  ^stance  of  at  least  aix  milea  ia  travnwed. 
Bising  by  a  steep  hill,  we  reached  the  open  ground  in  the  deer>paik^ 

vliare  droves  of  these  graoelnl  aaknab  rireted  K ^'s  aalsnished  gaaa^ 

wfao  instantly  exdaimffi  they  were  like  donk^  with  honia.  We  new 
pamed.  a  gate  into  woods,  where  a  long  avenue^  bordered  with  huawtB 
of  gigantic  growth,  continues  fmr  nearly  two  miles^  thia  umbvageona  road 
tnminating  the  prinoely  domain. 

Fair  Boceaniekl  Ixmg  may  the  sunbeams  pky  among  tky  foreato 
and  illumine  th^  streams!  Remembrance  of  thy  luxuriant  beantica 
akall  ever  dwell  n  my  mcBAory  1  Such  a  scene  once  beheld  never  oan 
he  £Digotten,  where  nature  and  art  go  hand  in  hand  wiA  richea  to  aetoff 
eiverv  natural  boaoty* 

The  road  now  rapidly  desoended  into  the  town  and  valley^  of  Leat- 
witheil,  the  fermcr  aituated  on  tbe  banke  of  the  Fowey  rivei^  aft  the 
bottom,  of  romantie  Inlla,  whach  ^to  surround  it  After  diapoaing  of 
one  caitiag^  wo  pnceedad  on  ftoft  to  Ristermel  Coatl^  wkkh  Icjrn  above 
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Fttwrn'ftuiii^lichMiMiBg  ii^oJb^  bwwbwagHiemw;  flbA«0lfl8pped 
m  sbnot  Mielaaeboljr,  mvmigy  I  feh  Vim^  ene  moTiiig^  i^oof  in  s 
ftasiowr  tK>  tiiwiiiwi  myself  of  iiMBfidniit]^,  £ar  Irom  my  tcry 
dWdkMd  tho  idn.  «nd  Mine  «f  RiBlaraxel,  and  die  leni^g^  to  ^ew  ^ 
bftd  ever  haunted  IN^  oeemiiined  hf  «  pietonr  I  had  seen  iitoBtntiBg-  ikm 
'  A  ttety  of  thelMl  ford,  iH»  atorderod  hb  brother  to  cACani  pQ»> 
I  of  the^eaftle,  IM  over  faau»ted  by  Ho  mmonibfaMo  of  hh  oimm^ 
tBfuo|fU'  iIm  Mvild  a  neorablOy  ofaWleM  mao ;  ivtuiaiii^  at 
leagtH^  led  hy  mm  diro  fatality  to  thaw  walk,  wfaevo^  ai  the  le|^«l 
goeor  hie  mavdered  Irolhev  appeaxod  to  hnn  at  Ae  nyetetioae  hoar  of 
aidnight,  aad  hrnnr  Im  kej  haodo  oai  hen,  eo  ehilled  no  veey  best  and 
OonUed  hie  UoodC  that  he  feU  baeh  a  eovpeo. 

Retailing  to  aiy  mud  all  niTiterioae  feaia  and  IdoclBngenrioiity  of 
my  ohildhood oceaeionod  hf  tins taloyitaeosoietrangoindeodlliat  1  iiai 
asally  to  eeo  the  pfaoDo  I  nad  so  often  masod  abooL  I  eeareeiy  oooUl 
baiievo  it,  and  nuyfod  idoag  isith  an  odd  sense  of  Aat  dreamy  leaiity. 


Bosrcfaikdboed^nay,  gisAiood,  was  gonc^  with  aH  it»  pleasant  fincieo  i 
fanpfiy  anticspalions^  md  I  steod  there  a  OBfowom  waudeiop-  yofe  with  a 
etrenge  link  between  the  happy  part  and  the  sad  praaea*  in  tin  cmioflty 
I  Mt  to  view  tUs  rained  cwtle. 

The  widh  tfarongh  the  woods  was  oxtsoasely  beaatilbl.  Below  ns  kgr 
Iks  river  aad  tbo  wiA»wooded  hille  ;  opposite,  sovraandti^  the  modeia 
manekm  of  Bietonnd,  a<  plaee  I  qnite  disoainod,  beiw  odhais  to  no  as  a 
■ndem  desecndscyn  of  so  niysteiious  a  name,  suggeetivo  of  danc  lanoica 
and  mysteiioos  legenda  Aa  we  gradnaHy  wcmd  nonnd  ^  eminenen 
on  wheeh  the  oastle  standi^  cariosity  has  time  to  inoretse,.  fov  horn  tho 
height  on  whidi  it  stands  and  tlie  thiohnoio  of  the  treeo  it  is  whdly 
HwiBihk  until  one  io  dose  upon  it^  Here  wo  are  at  hnt  on  iSke  sannnii'; 
tko  caetdtotod  waUs^  dothod  m  adsrk  mantloof  ivy,  nee  before  ns,  and 
WW  stnad  befeas  the  gateway.  What  a  beau«ifnl  ran!  What  a 
Mjestio  i^l  poifrct  inontKno*-scanety  a  stDno is  nnsshig.  Thsnait 
stands,  emboeenied  in  woodsy  like  some  costly  gem  eaeaaed  in  an  emendd 
setting  !  Thagatoway,  still  peiiMt,  is  light  and  giaeeftd,  aad  thrmwli 
ii  wo  paased  into  wlmt  wia  ooee  an  flnmense  oonst^  idierei  I  finrad  tm 
fimn  of  ^e  eaetlo  to  havw  been  an  eaot  eirele,  sofinnndcd  W  eastelated 
wstti^  tonninating  with,  the  kosf  opposite  tiie  onttaaoo.  The  eooft 
whidiwestoodwasthooentreof  the  building,  and  of  great  mo;  es 
str  toe  (Bfierant  apssiiuenls  were  entered  by  tnreo  huger  and  fcfv  , 
dciowNtyo ;  the  onthne*  boiag  entire,  and  the  inteeiar  naoms  e^l  showing 
tke  renadnsaf  what  onoo  woro  onomons  firephnea  and  lofty  windowsb 
The  asneot  of  tho  wholo  was  aniqoe^  from  its  symnetfr;  tho  dido 
enety  the  entances  oorresponAng  peilbetly  with  eadk  oiiier,  Um  roof 


iy  wanting^  to  maho-  it  habitable.    On  the  giaso  ove 
rd,  them  ~ 


I  marks  when  the  Qaeon's  tent  had  been  pitobod  on  tho 
of  her  imu  wore  yet  vioibio    odioaa  revival  ef  modem  gfittar 

doseonoed,  a 


1  there  dark,  tiao*woni  walk,  wfaenoo  spirits  had 

iboenhnrisdontheketofthelengknoof  brdaof  Rktonnel^ 
viddon  out  in  areMd  amy  front  ita  gateway,  and  whore 
pennon  had  pixmdiy  floated  from  the  lofty  keep.     Sodc,  asitaij,  and 
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tfce'beatilafiU  vi^ey  iriadiiif  alotig' tlie' 1>anl£8.  of 'ifi6'^]4Yir^  'toWs^ 
Bodmrn-^lbe  hiflg,  clothe!  ydOi  wood,  toWf  o^i^l^g  tt](^  iii  tU^  di^t^ttok 
(aAei;  varied  nadtdationg^^the  ri6h  atitufntt^  Ai^'  <^nti'ajd3rifi;''i4Ui'l}^^ 
di^  gr^erx  Wy  covering theciutle  Wa)Ur. '  To  '^6  Idt  oil  dEkS^'indfe  df '^ 
hill,  lay  the  xnfinesio'^hidiive  were  hoxitjA:    Ond^sce^dinjg^,  ie  i^bttbedti' 

phkee  of  toofiflideTaUe  sti'e^g^  ;  an  iildf  botk-eree  ^pre^  Us  dk'trhniticheii' 
near,  froM  which  I  bore  away  a  Ut  &;  .memory  of  intr  iiAt  Aa  we 
depa^Mi  from  the  lontitf  scene,  no  soattd'cBstarbed  the  sileiic^)  and'there' 
ifiB  an  awfiil  lock  abotkt  the  place  that  inroltthtarify  made  tbe  vdice^ 
become  low,  and  seemed  to  forbid  all  laughter  and  mirth.  Five  mitiutes^ 
walk  btought  ns  to  the  mines  close  at  hiuid,  and  here  '/  HpW  altered  WaA' 
iikd  smightKer  scene  !*-^-aU  was  life  and  moveniedt^  noise  and  hiibbul^  f 
A  coUectioQ  of  dingjy  huts  and  outhonsies  seemed  a  niSyio^-totnt  for  the 
miners,  who  stood  by  in  gronps ;  strasaffe-Iooldo^  beings,  An  dairk'  red" 
dresses;  theb  faces  smeared  with  tartly  and  their  bodies  so  8<;anti)y  covere^ 
wHhthe  flannel  working-dress,  they  looked  Itke  a  troop  of  ^vage  Indians. 
I  asked  for  the  captain  of  the  men,  and  feU  a  Kttle  abashed  at.findmg 

n^eif  alone,  only  accompanied  by  S. ^  in  the  midst  of  such  a  gro- 

t^ffqne  group.    A  dapper  youth  advanced,  to  whom  I  communiciUed^'' 
in  as  poUte  a  manner  as  I  was  able,  our  wish  to  explore  the  mines.     He 
Jemmied — I  pressed ;  at  length  he  consented,  to  my  request,  promising' 
that  we  shoula  be  treated  just  like  her  Majesty — ride  in  the  iron  carriafei^ 
she  was  drawn  in,  covered  with  the  identical  green  baiae,  which  he  dis«^ 
played  to  us,  carefully  preserved  in  his  room.    All  this  was  very  flattering^J 
and  we  were  highly  amused  m  watching  th^  consequent  preparations.' 
A  number  of  the  miners  appeared  with  bits  of  candle  stuck  in  pieces  pt^ 
eartih  fixed  to  thenr  hats — walking  human  candlesticks ;  others  carried' 
pounds  of  fresh  candles  round  their  necks,  which,  sticking  out  of  their; 
bosoms,  looked  novel  objects  to  press  to  one's  heart ;  another  group  wer^' 
atrannng  themselves  for  the  expedition  in  an  adjoining  hut,  into  which 
I,'  wm  undue  curiosity  gazing,  was  startled  by  seeing  a  form  too  nearly^' 
resemUing  our  first  parent  inTaradise  to  be  altogetl^r  agreeable.     Our  * 
friend,  the  captain,  now  advanced,  and  all  being  in  readiness,  conveyed' 
us  up  the  hill  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  which  was  low  and  small,' 
otuated  in  the  side  of  the  hill ;  a  dense  smoke  issued  from  it     The  red 
soil  around,  the  strange  figures  of  the  men,  their  garments  red,. as  i^ 
dipjped  in  blood,  theur  pale  and  haggard  fisatures,  rave  the  whole  scene  a ' 
wonderful  resemblance  to  one's  idea  of  the  bottonuess  pit,  as  described  ia. 
'*  Pilgrim's  IVogress,"  and  made  us  all  feel  rather  queer.    I  washed  for 
my  smeliittg-bc^e  in  case  of  fidnting.    K— *—  was  silent ;  Hannah  D. . 
was  specukting  on  the  display  of  ner.legs  before  so  many  men  on' 
entering  the  carriage ;  her  rister  looked  rather  sulky,  as  if  she  considered 
she  was  being  made  a  vietim.    The  men  crowded  round  to  assist  in 
arranging  our  iron  van ;  a  board  was  cut  into  seats,  and  spread  with  the 
zoyal  baias,  and  in  we  bundled,  attended  by  the  gallant  captain,  and 
wero  drawn  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine  by  foiir  men,  ''just  (he  obi^ved) 
as  her  Mijesty  was," 
After  we  had  once  plunged  into  die  smoke  we  all  felt  relieved ;  as  the 
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i^^o^  find  barroifer  We  wer^  preceded  by  aome  of  the  meUf  witk 
^<^d.^qdlj^  in  their  iuito,  tke  wnple  trgop,  of  imners  feUowiog  us  ia  n 
\  fitjpx^GpsAc^in.heBim^  )izh%  so  that.as  we  passed  along,  the  appear- 
I  ot  om^Wes  seated  m  tqe  van,  tne  diunp  sides,  of  the  cavern  spark-* 
thigin  £t>e  BgHt)  the  walking  candlcisticks,  the  bea?y  tnunp  of  the  men,! 
and  the  long  leading  wpcesskm  behipdi  fom^^a  very  iiovel  and  singular 
ftcefie.  As  we  proceeded,  I  ooold  not  help  alarming  my  compaiuonS|<, 
suggesting,  in  a^  wUaper,  wh»t  wou).d  be  our  fat^  slf>uld  aU  these  iQen. 
inn)  oB  us  helpless  wosien  ?  Tlus  was  an  awful  reflection ;  but,  ti^  ex-* 
treme  respectfulness  reassured  u%  and  wo  gave  outaeWes  over  to  our  fate, 
with  philosophical  ealmness,  and  were  dragged  in  actually  2$00  feet- 
under  the  earth  ^  the  ironshaffc^  where  we  ^cended  from  our  vaO|  and 
X  was  presented  with  a  pick-axe  and  desired  to  strike  some  ore  out  of  the 
rock)  which  T  did  ae  viGiorously  as  to  be  highly  applauded.  But,  joking 
«part,  I  really  did  b^gm  te  get  a  little  alarm  at  our  unprotected  position, 
and  on  being  asked  by  the  captain  "  to  pasa  my  opinion  on  the  place," 
I  declare  that  T  thought  the  eooner  I  was  out  of  it  the  better  I  should  be 
pleased ;  so,  rminhig  our  triumphal  car,  we  were  dragged  back  as  we 
>came.  The  effect  of  the  blue  twilight,  as  we  approached  the  opening, . 
was  very  singular,  and  we  hailed  the  return  of  day  and  sunshine  most 
cordially.  We  parted  on  friendly  terms  from  our  red*robed  friends^ 
who,  could  one  have  frncied  their  garments  stained  with  blood  instead 
of  clay,  exactly  resembled  the  description  of  the  figures  of  the  Sans* 
Culottes  hovering  round  the  guillotine  at  the  French  revolution.  K— » 
w{»  so  enchanted  with  the  attentions  of  the  captain,  she  declared  <<  he 
wte  the  best  friend  she  had  ever  met,  and  that  day  the  happiest  of 
her  life."  Poor  child !  Here  is  the  an  of  happy  igaorance,  when 
retrospect  oilers  no  melancholy  forms  to  onill  the  heart  and  sadden  the 
passing  scene.  Beaching  the  town,  we  re-entered  the  carriage  and 
returned  by  another  road,  hy  no  means  so  picturescjue^  still  offering  many 
fiee  views.  Proceeding  along  Beny,  down  where  a  vast  expanse  of  open 
country  presents  itself,  we  rapidly  approached  Polperxo.  At  the  top  of 
the  hill  we  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  slide  down  quite  in  the  dark  pn 
a  perfect  sea  of  mud.  To-day  was  Mary's  birthday,  and  we  found  her 
aorayed  in  a  little  paper  crown  anxiously  waiting  our  return.  After 
our  dinner  a  little  feast  was  spread  for  her,  of  which  ahe  and  K  ■  ■ 
sat  down  to  partake,  myself  opposite ;  and  as  I  gased  at  those  two  chil- 
dren. Mail's  little  eyes  sparkhng  with  delight  as  she  shared  her  treasures 
with  her  sister^  I  turned  away  in  agony  of  spirit,  in  unspeakable  despair, , 
for  the  thoiM^ht  arose — ^WiU  anower  birthday  find  thieir  mother  with 
t^ep  ?  Theur  chil^ah  mirth  aeemed  to  mocK  my  bitter  spirit,  and  I 
hurried  them  6ff  to  bed,  in  order  to  end  a  scene  which  awakened  such  sad 
a|id  foreboding  fears  and  melancholy  anticipations* 
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Tii£  BiGHTEENTH  CENTURY  : 

QE  II4LUBXBA3XOKB  OF  ZHS  MAJSmZBB  AJSJ>  CUaXOMS  09  01XE  GMMSOh 

ff4THWT?ftr 

Bt  AiAXAKDSR  ANDBKWik 
C08TU1CE  m  THE  SIQHTBXNTH  CXNTUBT. 

In  the  ptiiioukuv  of  cotlome  we  have  often  iikoKglit  ihat  our 
filAeisdkpkyed  no«e  teafte  than  we  have  been  aUe  to  infiiee  iwio  i 
of  onr  modern  ftfhkme.  There  wab  eomethiag  grnnd^  coanaandingv » 
dignified,  in  the  broad  and  embioidered  oeat,  the  long  waieteoat,  the  iiiH 
wig ;  the  fliereeeck  of  the  hat  ooold  be  raadeto  eoovey  a  domediflhmit 
unpittBoone  to  the  beholder ;  the  koe  ruffles  wene^  perhaps,  dandified  and 
eflhnrinate^  but  these  was  sonaething  rich  even  in  them. 

We  haTO  now  lyine  before  vs  an  old  nagaiine  in  wUeh  there  k  a  fM^ 
trait  of  a  great  sonebody  of  the  time,  apparently  a  eeaspicaotts  member 
of  the  kaui  ion^  and  as  he  was,  no  donht^  an  ea^iaite  of  the  first  watev 
and  followed  the  prevailing  faahiona  to  the  very  letter,  ihe  picture  any 
be  oonsidered  in  a  wider  sense — as  ihe  portrait  of  the  English  gentlemaa 
of  tlie  eigfatsenth  oentnry.  Mark  the  studied  precision  of  his  dress — maadr 
the  stiff  bearing  of  every  limb,  as  if  each  thread  had  given  him  notiae 
that  it  was  stretebed  to  the  utmost,  and  most  eraek  on  Sue  slightest  wk 
vocation.  From  hia  tees  to  Ihe  rery  extremttiea  of  his  hair  he  is  ndi* 
dressed  aeoosdiag  to  the  notions  of  the  ttme.  Under  his  arm  is  the 
ooeked-hat  which  wtm  intended  to  he  worn,  but  which  he  cannot  i 


to  put  on  lest  it  distm*b  the  gravity  of  his  wig^;  his  head  is  coiwned  widi 
white  powder,  and  his  €aee  with  ^'rooge  et  Uanc;"  his  cravat,  "  wUfca 
as  the  driwM  snow"  (the  black  stock  was  become  obaolete  by  iUs  ^atm), 
is  formally  tied  beneath  hu  chin,  and  his  tail  hangs  in  sdemn  state  firaaa 
the  }mck  of  his  head;  bis  embroidered  coat,  with  its  ample  skirts,  is  thrown 
graoefiilly  aside,  to  exhibit  the  gaudy  waiateoat  and  its  capaciova  nocketi, 
which,  in  its  turn,  reaches  just  low  enough  to  avoid concealhig  magiitf* 
iefiag  knee-hackles;  his  red  plush  iaespressiUes,  «lk  stockings,  and 
highly  polished  shoes  (which  even  tbrsaten  to  edipse  the  brillMncy  eC 
their  silver  or  hrillknt  buckles)~thMr  hi^  rsd  heels,  which  tilt  him  fbi^ 
ward  till  he  deaetibes  an  acute  angle  with  the  ground;  the  hoe  raflea 
ihatflatterat  his  wrists;  the  sword  that  dangles  at  his  heeb,  ordke  stout 
cane  that  reaches  almaat  to  hia  head,  complete  his  dren,  and  combine  m 
giving  jto  a  fom  of  no  vary  exqnisile  proportions  an  ak>  of  grandeur  and 
magnificenoe  whioh  die  apma  of  aaadem  tiuies  severely  lack. 

The  general  costume  of  gentlemen  in  1760  has  been  thus  described  ; 

^  Square-cut  coats  and  long  flapped  waistcoats,  with  pockets  in  them, 
nearly  meeting  die  stockings,  which  were  still  drawn  up  over  the  knee 
so  high  as  nearly  to  conceal  the  breeches ;  large  hauging  cuffs  to  the 
coat-sleeves,  and  lace  ruffles ;  the  skirts  of  the  coat  distend^  with  wire  or 
buckram,  just  in  the  fashion  of  the  ladies*  whalebone*extended  petdcoats ; 
blue  or  scarlet  silk  stockings,  lace  neckcloths,  square-toed,  short-quartered 
shoes,  with  high  red  heels  and  small  buckles;  riding- wigs,  bag-wigs^ 
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JaM  with  ^dd  or  «iiwer  i^aUosn,  aiidsoiiicftiBies  trinmed  wiih  featheri." 
Biit  peibms  the  li«9t  kba  may  hefomed  fmm  ihe  foUowutf^  desenB* 

-  "     ^       -  --onir  ■   •  ■        ^ 


of  St.  Jehii»  afterwajrde  Lord  Boliagbfoke : — "  Ho  was  dreaaed  in  tiie 
extreinitj  of  fashion,  and  wore  a  fight  blue  yelvet  ooot^  with  immense 
oaSS^  nehly  emhioidered  with  silfer;  amber^ooloimd  stockings;  orinson 
leather  ahoes»  fiuteoed  with  diamond  buckles,  and  a  diamond-hilted  swoni, 
widi  a  long  silken  taspel  dapgliofip  from  the  handle.  His  eravnt  was  of 
point^acei  and  his  hands  were  almoat  hidden  hy  exaggerated  ruffles  of 
the  same  material ;  his  hat  was  laoed  with  silver,  and  feathered  at  tho 
migm,  and  he  wotfe  his  own  hiiown  hair  in  ringlets  of  some  oighteen  or 
tsranly  i&ehes  in  length,  tied hehind  with  a  long atceaming  ribbon"  (**  r§d 
nbhoo»"  aaya  Mr.  Auisivorth,  in  his  <'  St.  JamesV'  and  adds,  "  a  mode 
wbiob  he  hiflualf  had  intsoduoed") ;  '^  his  handkerchief,  which  he  oanieA 
in  his  handi  vaa  atoongfy  perfancd,  aad  he  diffused  an  odour  acoond  hia 
aa  he  walked,  as  if  he  had  juat  risen  ^m  a  hath  of  roses." 

This  description  smat  he  taken,  however,  ctun  grttno  smUtf  as  the 
nadar  will  famenifcer  that  Bi^ingJbMke  was  a  bit  of  a^dandy. 

A  dress  of  Geosge  I.  is  thus  described  by  Horace  Walpole : — '^  A 
daik  tie-wig,  a  plun  coat,  waisiooat  and  hreeches  of  snuff-coloiixvd 
doth,  vath  stockings  of  the  same  colour,  and  a  blue  ribbon  oser  all ;" 
and  a  etwimer  visiting  dress  of  Walpole  himself  was — ''  A  lavender  suit^ 
the  /waistcoat  embroimred  with  a  little  silver,  or  of  white  ailk,  worked  ia 
the  temhoar,  partridg&«lk  stookingi»  and  gokl  buckles,  ruffles  and  fijll, 
generaily  koe." 

GoidamUh,  always  a  showy  dresser,  had,  according  to  the  books  of  Mr. 
William  FUbyt  tailor,  at  the  sign  of  the  Harrow,  in  Water-lane,  n  auit 
jasfribed  as  of  "  Tyiian  Uoom,  aaiin  grain,  and  gaiter-Uue  silk  bre^ches^ 
price  8/.  2s.  7d.;"  ''a,  blue  velvet  suit,  211.  lOs.  Qd.;"  and,  sonoe  time 
JaAer,  *'  a  gven,  half'^trimmed  firoek  and  bveeohes,  lined  with  silk ;  a 
qsMsa's-blae  Areas  auit;  a  hidf-drees  suit  of  ratteen,  lined  with  satin,  a 
pair  of  «lk  atoolang*broeches^  and  another  pair  of  a  Uoom  colour.'' 

Bo  auich  tar  the  Umi  emmUe.  We  may  as  well,  peahaps^  devote  a 
im  woids  to  ^separate  details  of  these  oostooahes,  and  more  partioukdj 
the  heed-cbass. 

The  cocked,  or  three-cornered  hat,  was  generally  Hoed  with  silk,  and 
(he  flaps  looped  vp^  sometioMS  with  gold  or  silver  lace,  to  a  button  on  the 
CBOwn ;  it  was  «apeMe  of  considerable  eompression,  fEom  the  very  natuae 
ef  its  ahapa,  and  was  generally  erudied  under  the  arm  when  its  weeonsr 
aatened  a  house. 

The  wigs  were  of  the  most  fickle  fiMhion,eometimes  fringed  with  thick 
oarfa,  atesetimes  flntftering  in  ruiglets,  sometimes  bristli^  with  short, 
eriw  oaris-^nMr  putting  Ibrth  a  loi^  neadulous  tail ;  then  cur^tailedp 
withamsreapRHit  han^g  down  to  the  collar;  and  finally,  boasting 
only  a  larM  hew  of  hlaok  or  brown  ailk  at  the  back.  The  "  campaign- 
wig*'  of  1702  was  very  full,  curled,  and  eighteen  inches  in  lengtli  to  tho 
fiNmt,  with  deep  locks.  Other  varieties  of  wigs  woo  known  by  the 
names  of  ""tkestoiy,"  ''the  bob,"  «< the  Baaby,"  <'the  scratch,"  "the 
bar,"  '•the  brown  George,"  "the  riding  wig,"  "the  nightcap-wig,* 
"  the  periwig,"  *"  the  tie,"  <'  the  queue,"  &c.  "  The  tie"  was  the  wig  whidi 
as  having  a  bow  or  tie  affixed  to  the  back  of  it^  but  which 
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j^nmted  into  a  tirii^  of  lilk  or  jlaitod  JiMib  odka,  I 
to  Ihal  append«gei  ft  **  pigteii.*'    Thfie  -irigi  imtt  ion 
(and  cerUinly  superfluous)  articles  of  drosa^  as  miv  UriidatfiMd<i 
state  ihat,  such  was  the  demand  for  good  aalural  Mr  for  tnabfti 
ture,  that  the  priee  was  3/.  per  punee. 

Now,  why  gentlemen  could  not  be  eoatenl  with  die  hai^  wUek- ; 
gave  them,  we  cannot  conceive;  the  same  tyraonieal  foshioCl  ^whidh^ 
pelted  them  to  part  with  their  own  looks,  and  buy  end  mM  other  feepk'ei 
mi^ht,  with  equal  propriety,  have  forced  them  to  have  Aeit/laolk  dnMn; 
and  the  deficieoqr  supplied  by  false  one& 

Goldsmith,  more  bitter  in  his  satu^  than  Addisoa^dsaba  bfewAt  fldi 
frshion,  in  his  *'Citiaen  of  the  World:"  <<To  appear  wise,  toofehiM  as 
more  requisite  here  than  for  a  man  to  borrow  hwr  from  tka  hiMids  a? idl 
his  neighbours,  and  clap  it,  like  a  bush,  on  his  own.  The  distnbfalofe  of 
law  and  physio  stick  on  sudi  quantities,  thai  it  is  almost  impeesibls^  epvoli 
in  idea,  to  distinguish  between  the  head  and  the  hair." 

The  cane,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  was  not  what  is  now-a^ays  aom- 
prehended  by  the  word— a  mere  walking-ftick,  but  a  stout  staff,  or  wand^ 
reaching  almost  up  to  the  eyes  of  the  wielder,  who  was  stared  in  the  fooe 
hy  a  grotesque  and  hideous  head,  which  was  usually  the  top— it  w<iuld  be 
wrong  to  use  the  word  handle.  It  was,  in  &ct,  the  same  ba^  wUoh  wia 
may  sometimes  see  carried  by  footmen  at  the  backs  of  carriagea  on  stale 
occasions,  or  (for  the  benefit  of  country  readers  we  will  be  Itill  mere  es' 
pUcit)  it  war  of  the  length  and  sise  of  the  '*spnd,"  an  agiiettltaral 
weapon  which  old  fanners  persist  in  carrying  about  with  thm  in^heiD 
war  upon  weeds^  no  matter  whether  they  walk  in  the  fields  or  on  the  roadf 
as  a  sort  of  emUem  of  their  calling  and  staff  of  offioe,  by  whose  autho* 
rity,  and  with  whose  aid,  they  take  up'  all  stray  eneroachen  on  the  pM» 
^ures  or  the  wheait 

The  large  txxuSa  which  were  in  vogue  about  the  middle  of  the  oenAvfyr 
mu^t,  one  would  think,  have  nven  the  gentlemen  somewhat  of  aa«ffiBC&' 
nate  appearance,  and  were  in  ludicrous  contrast  to  the  warlike  awoid  ihaH 
was  girt  about  their  waists.  In  two  of  Hogarth's  pictores  w#  havH 
examples  from  which  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  these  appendages  of  wiolsr 
dress,  namely,  in  **  Taste  in  High  life,"  and  in  the  '*  Arrost  for  I>ebt"^ 
scene  of  the  "  Rake's  Progress." 

But  the  military  appear  to  have  been  dressed  most  grotesquely,  aadr 
specimens  may  be  seen  in  Hogarth's  *'  March  to  Finehley,"  '^  Iteque^ 
lades  at  BurUngton  Gate,"  and  '<  England,"  their  emblaaoned  coitiflali 
caps  appearing  more  like  the  head-dress  of  the  victims  of  an  nui^'dth/t 
than  of  George  II/s  British  Grenadiers. 

The  costume  of  the  clerG;y  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  adiitrasy  0fr 
so  staid  as  It  is  now ;  much  no  doubt  to  the  scandal  of  iVunott  AdaoMiB. 
his  ''gown  and  cassock."  Here  is  a  dress  of  Swift's,  doseribed  byhtoiseif, 
in  his  Journal  to  Stella:  ^^My  dress  was  light  oarale^  fooed  with  red 
velvet,  and  silver  buckles." 

The  dress  of  the  medical  nrofesslon  was,  according  to  Sir  Walter  SeeM, 

"a  scarlet  doak,  wig,  sword,  and  cane;"  and  physicians  are  pointed  oat 

in  Fielding's  *<  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  lilext,"  aa  '*  gmdeaien  ia 

tie-wigs,  carryia^  aml!er-headed  canes." 

.  Towards  the  deae  of  the  century  wo  may  find  the  ftahtoas  af.gaatk^. 
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M^iik4nikfdiMiMu^  let  down/  displayed  the  low  crown ;  Hud  the  ihreb 
•enertrrtaoMofl^  itbiunie'  Knuewhat  of  the  sfaape  of  the  ronnd  hal^ 
MiUi '  wiiklgte  ttltfaiiately  melted;,  if  we  may  be'allowed  the  ezpreseion;  the 
erowDy  howerer,  still  eontinning  low  and  elose  to  the  .head.  In  ihe 
iaiiliiiiiiim,''whtii  the  eeot  iraahattoAed,  the  ample  skhta  became'incon- 
«MUk)  >s&(ib  were  ipradoidly  thon,  tillv  about  the 'year  1780,  a  coat 
aenipy»i-tfi»  Aape  'of-wbat  was  eaUed-  the  ^*  Newmarket  eiii,"  or^  per* 
kHft^mf/jpn^immofgi  atiii  aiove  doeely  to  the  Qtike^  made  its  appeisEr* 
ance,  and,  without  any  violent  changes,  the  dress  of  1720  may  he  traced 
to*hit9e'4dBiOst'hBpeffoeptiUy  glided  into  that  of  1800;  tite  vatioas  tHm? 
auiigailiid  tmppii^:*  being-  abandoned,  and  l!he  showy  colours  and  ricft 
Inalsriala  i^mg  place  to  mora  sohet  and  less  eostW^  ones;' 
•  We  'hstro  bcMi  induced,  perhaps,  to  bemore  prou  in  our  details  of  gen* 
ibmea's'iieettiffie,'  from  a  aervous  anxiety  respectmg  the  task  which  wai 
to  follow  it — to  describe  the  fashions  in  ladies*  dress,  whidi  prevailed  at 
thfi  same  tiaie.  So  fickle,  so  extravagant  so  eccentric  (to  use  the'mildest 
ttana)  as  wete  the  varieties  of  Ksmale  costume,  what  pen  shall  describe 
them  ? 

And  then  how  to  give  each  article  its  proper  designation !  Te  gods^ 
asnst'tt»— oar  prayer  is  heard,  for  we  have  laid  our  hands  upon  a  ready- 
wintleik '  description  of  the  F^ucess  Bffary's  dress ;  but  we  confess  it  is 
wnrs^ihan  €h^k  to  us. 

i'  ^  There  was  one  blue  tabby,  embroidered  with  silver ;  four  sacks,  aH 
tnaimed,  one  in  silver  tissue,  fiiced  and  doubled  before  with  pink-coloured 
skfanj  and  trimmed  with  a  silver  poini  ^E^agne,  The  stiff*bodied 
giywn  she  was  to  be  mamed  in  had  an  embroidery  upon  white,  with  gold 
aiidioelotifa,  very  rich,  and  a  stufP  on  a  sold  ground,  prodigiously  fine, 
with  flowers  shaded  up  to  the  middle  of  Uie  breadths,  Hke  paintbg,  and 
a  'kind  of  blue  and  embossed  work  of  blue  and  silver  towards  the  edges. 
They  saM  that,  before  the  stuff  was  woven,  the  gold  itself  weighed 
^bteen  poonds.  There  were  four  more  fine  gowns,  four  fine-laced 
Brastidb  heads,  and  two  extremely  fine  point  ones,  with  ruffles  and  tip- 
pslB,  six  French  caps  and  ruffles,"  drc. 

'One  of  tlie  dresses  of  Queen  Caroline  (the  consort  of  George  II.)  was, 
we  are  told,  **'  a  robe  of  purple  velvet  made  low  in  front,  the  upper  part  of 
the  stocnadier  and  the  snort  loose  sleeves  edged  witli  stiffened  point-lace, 
the  hair  divided  in  the  centre,  raised  in  high  and  ample  curls  above  the 
head,  looped  behind  by  a  string  of  magnificent  pearls,  and  descending  in 
dMering  rieglets  down  her  l»ck."  This  is  certunly  more  reasonable. 
Another  dress  of  this  period  was  "  a  blue  and  gold  atlas  gown,  with  a 
iHOHgiit  petticoat  edged  with  gold,  shoes  laced  with  silver,  lace  cap  and 
IsMpeCa.*'  But  the  style  immediately  preceding  this  was  '*  a  fiamin?  pet- 
deeiat  of  searlet  doth,  under  a  short  gown  of  yellow  brocade^  worked  with 
gisld-^-ittr  iaunense  stomacher -worked  with  gold." 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  transfer  the  portrait  which  lies  on  our  table  to 
p«per,'  and  copy,  with  pen  and  ink,  the  sketch  so  elaborately  drawn  by 
the  artistes  pencil.  It  is  a  foil  length  of  <^  Margaret  Carofine  Rudd," 
sayethe  iMeription  at  the  bottom  of  the  print,  '*who  was  tried^  and^ 
acquitted  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  a  charge  of  forgerv."  Is  it  posrible  ? 
Hi^illait>^ilr<  form  been  confined  in  a  dreary  t^t    Have  those  white 
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Witt  bM«  raMf  gtupedlqr^^ooiteUt  M^ 
oiODtaiianeeibraed  tMgMid  oeotoi'offtttnMslioo  b9Anfefm^>m 

"" P  flan 


oputi^    <<AW' n^  Stern  Tctttl^'^ and tkM  tA^fiagon, 


cU««fan2  which  nigtelMm  enmnM  that  ri«ader  neck  <mlh  iiIm  lw«^ 


»'•  xopB)  ifi  tito'  jury  hnd  Mt^  at  the 
j«dg%  leased  to  the  dde  of  ttensyl" 

The  faeed-dieM  of  this  capttvadng  eapttve  it  \b  nlmeatt  hejoMl  the 
power «£ nwdera  peft im  essay  a  deeenptum  o£  An  immeneapyenniddP 
fcabr,  lismg  in  anooth  and  nntuiled  etateKacei  peroendBealarty  fram  faev 
hea4  issnniouBted  fay  an  elegant  tiiriMUi:  her  cfaedv  haw  the  amai 
oonvplenMnt  of  paint,  and  her  eyebrows  am  neitiier  aaoia  nor  ien  pea* 
fliMed  than  theae  belonging  to  the  geneaaiity  of  haliesof  hartime:  iHisa 
we  at  length  find  an  artide  of  dsMS  (wfatoh  we  had  aimoat  deflpaJBaJ  aC 
fleeing),  it  is  nneleganliywlaoed  stomacher:  the  lohing  of  the  gown^  open 
in  fitiot  to  display  the  nohness  of  the  pettiooat  beneath  it,  and  the  sia^ 
flonnee  that  enoireles  it,  are  not  cUsaiintkr  from  those  of  reoen*  linM% 
bat  the  long  huie  mfliea^  ekbarateiy  fringed^  woiiced,  and  omaaRMBitod^ 
wUflh  arependabns&om  the  e&ows,  nay  almost  be  heaid  flutlaiinp^  in 
the  breath  of  agitation  that  pervades  the  coort.  This,  then,  is  a  speoimai 
ftora  tile  year  I771;-~let  us  now  gknee  nt  a  portrait  of  n  somewhat 
«nr]ier  dale. 

Ho,  ho  J  what  baon  kdy  is  tins  ?  or  is  it  only  the  bast  of  a  female 
placed  upon  the  top  of  a  sugar  hogshead  ?  Nay,  now  we  have  it— 4tifl 
the  hoop  of  wliioh  we  have  heard  so  often  that  distends  that  cosdy  pet* 
tieoat  all  at  last  it  appears  like  a  Moagolfier  balloon  of  lespoctabls 
diBBenaions.  We  renaember  reading  a  humorons  letter  in  an  old  mag»- 
Mne,  in  whioh  a  hnsband  oemplains  that  he  had  lately  married  a  lady  of 
apparently  oonnly  pioportions,  wiio»  in  hardfMoMtfe^  beoaroendmaf  of 
searoely^ur  feet  in  height.  And  how,  think  you,  gentb  reader,  did 
this  deception  ariae  ?  Her  head-dress  measured  some  eighteen  iaidiea^ 
and  the  heeis  of  her  shoes  elevated  her  to  the  extent  of  aiwtst  six  more, 
aothat,  when  divested  of  these  ornaments,  which  gave  her  theappearanos 
of  mx  feet  of  fleah  and  bone,  ahe  beeame  reduoed  to  little  more  than  half 
that  height.  But  her  circumference  decreased  to  a  atiU  more  alarminflr 
degree  on  the  removal  of  the  hoop,  and  the  atately  pyramid  of  sifts  and 
satins,  whioh  had  stalked  along  all  day,  dwindled  down  at  night  to  aft 
insignificant  pigmy  of  searoety  half  lh»  artificial  siae  wUoh  she  had 


Hey,  pfosto,  fly  1  the  seene  is  again  changed,  and  here  we  are  nttiqg 
in  a  thei^  at  the  early  part  of  the  eighteeura  century.  But  vHuit  is  to 
be  seen  ?  Each  female  countenance  is  concealed,  not,  as  afWanaidfl^ 
with  paint,  but  hf — a  moA  !    Let  us  begone,  since  Besonty  fndes  iisr 

We  are  now  in  more  civilised  times;  it  is  the  year  1780.  Bat  be 
oautious  I  Step  carefully,  of,  petofaanee,  yon  may  traad  upon  the  tnia 
of  the  lady  who  is  by  some  yaoda  in  advance  of  yon,  and  wfaidi  is  ool** 
looting  and  devalbg  the  dust,  greatly  to  the  diaoomfioot  and  inoonv»« 
nianoe  of  the  sueoeeding  passeq^iera'  eyes. 

Well  done,  prudent  and  thSity  dame— that  was  a  wise  feshion  of 
tfnne,  the  k>oping*np  of  those  costly  trams;  for  why  should  the  streets 
of  London  be  swept  with  eSlk?  Now  itliaogsingvaofftddiapeieyaiocni 
thee,  instead  of  dragging  in  slovenly  prodigality  at  thy  heeb. 
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Ihft  ymdmnifiatii  bmimhuBi gmr,  sod  Ae  dSffsraot  i 
iwaiinr  tfielair  «cBe  tomiiDMroiui,  andy  at  tb»  mum  tune^  ao 
thaty  wfcila wa  ahpaUi  wiah  to  gJM  a  dwcripliaa of  ihwt  all,  wefiBartiia 
BfBKt  Id  inpostiUa.  la  tba  veign.  of  Qaaaa  \jmui,  the  hair  waf  ^^  friarfad» 
criaped,  aaAtotltad  iato  wiaaiha  and  booden,  and  uaibiuropyad  witk 


feiksy  wiret,"  dw.,  and  ^e  gigantic  head-dseasas  *ppw  to  naaa  beea  ioac 

"  " '  t  a  thiDfi:  ia 


a-  tima  abattdi»ad«.  ^'  Thaae  it  not  ao  TanaUe  a  thing  ia  iuitere»"  taja 
the  ^'SpwtatMv"  ''aa  a  lady'a  head-dreo.  Withia  n^  omt  wanmmy 
IhawaloioifiiitiaMiaiid&U  above  tlurty  dtgnen  Ahont  tea  yaaa  ago 
ii  shot  i|»  to  a  ^mry  gnat  haight,  inaonuich  that  the  frmala  part  ^ 
•wr  tpaoiBS  wflia  nMuh  taUer  than  die  men*  The  weoMn  wave  of  mnh 
anomioiia ataftate  thai. we  appeaoid  as  gnoihoppexs  befim  them.  At 
paeaent  the  while  mcL  is  ia  a  maanar  diminished  and  sunk  iota  a  mea  of 
hoantioB  thai  aeems  ahaost  another  speois&i  I  reawmber  aaierai  ladiaa 
whowero  oBoa  very  near  sevan  feet  liigh,  thai  ai  prssent  wanisosM  inches 
oCfive.  HowthayoansBtobethMonrtsiledloannotleacn.  Whetharthe 
whole  SOL  be  at  prossnt  under  any  penanoe  whiah  we  know  iMthing  af, 
ar  whether  they  nave  east  their  hsad-diesses  m  ovdar  to  rorpiiie  as  wiik 
asmetUag  of  that  kind  wfaioh  shaii  be  eniirdly  new;  or  whether  aaaM 
of  the  taUest  of  the  netL,  being  tee  cannin|^  for  the  rest,  have  contiii^d 
the  method  to  make  (hemselvas  aaeabloy  is  still  a  secret^  thoagh  I  find 
most  are  of  opinioa  they  are,  at  piesent,  like  trees,  new  k)pped  and 
pruned,  that  will  certainly  sprout  up  and  flourish  with  greater  heads  than 
before/' 

The  '^  Spectator''  was  not  wi»ng  in  his  last  co^Jeotare ;  but  it  was 
some  time  before  these  poUaod  laiUes  began  to  put  forth  fresh  shoots 
which  were  to  rise  to  a  mere  lidieidoas  height  than  had  been  previously 
known.  During  the  ragns  of  the  first  two  Georges  we  meet  few  of  these 
exaggerated  h<Mida,  bnt  soon  after  the  accession  of  George  III.  the  rage 
burst  out  anew. 

In  17229  a  kind  of  gipsy  hat  seems  to  have  been  ia  Togoe^  jauntily 
aoca  on  one  ude,  and  &playing  the  IapP^  <^  *  O'Mt  c^^  beneath.  In 
1770,  the  out-of-doors  head-dress  was  ant  hai,  not  wom  in  the  ocdinaiy 
amnner,  but  ingeniously  attaohsd  to  the  head,  so  as  to  stand  ap  pespen* 
dieolady  on  its  mde^  with  the  top  of  the  crown  and  trimmings  almost  in 
a  line  with  the  &oe^  thus  exposmg- the  whole  of  the  back  and  orown  of 
the  head,  which  were  clothed  in  a  kind  of  hood.  This  absurd  £Mhion  vraa 
modered  neceisaiY  by  the  immense  height  to  which  the  hair  was  again 
evried,  as  <he  following  extract  from  the  toilette  directions  coataiasd  in 
a  pocketJioek  of  the  period  wiU  show : 

"  Every  lady  who  wishes  to  dress  her  hair  with  taste  and  e]egaae% 
ahoaUfizstnamhsseanelastioeushionexsotly  fitted  to  her  head.  Then, 
having  combed  oat  her  hair  thoroughly,  and  properfy  thiektned  t^aatt 
powder  and  paMuUum^  let  her  turn  it  over  her  caaUoa  ia  the  reigmng 
aaodeL  liBi  her  next  divide  the  sides  into  divisions  fiir  curls^  and  adjost 
iheir  number  and  siae  houL  the  same  models.  If  the  hair  he  not  of  a 
aaffioieni  leagthaai  thickness,  it  will  be  nesnsseiy  to  procure  an  addition 
to  it,  whidi  is  alas^  to  be  had,  waadyHaade,  and  matched  to  every 
aolour." 

The  pteveiling  taate  ia  all  the  qmrnens  beibre  us,  seems  to  have  beea 
ia  eomb  the  hair  i^pwards  from  the  fiareheadover  4he  piUow,  < 
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ftiid  at  the  top  of  tliif  pyraooid  wm,.  spmetima  nicdy  po^,  -^ifVM 
cap— sometimes  it  was  gracefully  woven  at  the  extreme  t^  xoto  >)9if^ 
gailaaded  with  strings  of  pearls^  or  sonutrntfed  with  f eathiqrs — \^  sqpae 
eonfined  in  a  handsome  handkeBcbie^  which  wai^.ti^d  benekth  the  cl^f,-7r 
by  others  aminged  into  the  form  of  a hehneti  or  other  devices.  .   .    .,  {^ 

Ia  1772,  the  pymmid  of  hair  had  a  string  of  curb  pp  each  si<!e»  ^d|| 
bow.  at.  the  top;  in  1778,  it  had  risep  to  an  imniiense (height^  widenii^ 
•a  it.  Bosof  till  it  terminated  in  a  lai^ge,  out*f pread  mob-eap ;  while  from 
the  bottom^  below .  the  ears,  and  resting  almost  upon,  the  shoulder^ 
hung*  a  pair  of  gigantic  cnrls ;  in  1760,  it  was  thrown  back  obGquelj 
over  the.  head,  and  decorated  with  light  crisp  curls,  opt  else  cazried  up  in 
aiconical  shape  with  a  bow  at  the  top;  in  1783,  the  whole  of  the  Wr 
was-  brushed  into  five  or  six  loose  and  immense  curls,  with  a  long  tail 
haagiog  neariy  to  the  waist;  in  1786,  it; resembled  a.  modem,  judge'a 
wigf  with  a  feather  branching  from  the  top ;  in  1786,  it  was  spread  ou^ 
oner  a  large  square  cushion,  which  extended  on  each  side  down  to  the  ear? 
(so  aa  to  Wve  the  fiice  as  it  were  the  centre  of  a  square),  and  allowed  to 
hsagin  £a«r  or  five  tails,  of  which  the  middle  one  was  the  longest,  at  the 
haek)  in.  1790,  it  was  carried  up  into  one  huge  bunch,  or  knot^  from  th^ 
back  part,  high  above  the  head;  in  fret,  the  frshbna  were  so  variably 
4ihat  ire  have  not  yet  named  even. a  tithe  of  the  different  styles. 

A  song  of  the  time  thus  ridiculed  these  enormities: 

Give  Betsy  a  bushel  of  horsehair  and  wool, 
Of  paste  and  pomatum  a  pound,  ''. 

'•    '  Ten  yards  of  gay^  ribbon  to  deck  her  sweet  skull,  ,,: 

Aodgause  to  ^neompasa  it  round, 
;  Her  can  flies  belund,  for  a  yard  at  the  least, 
I  .       .     And  her  curb  meet  just  uQder  her  chiq, 

Ana  those  curls  are  supported,  to  keep  up  the  jest. 
By  a  hundred,  instead  of  ontf  pin.  ' 

The  nsaof  paste  and  pooAtom  here  alluded  to  was  necessary  togive 
the  hair  a  oonaiatenoy  and  strength,  to  make  it  coo^Miot  and  nemion  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  anaaged. 

< '  ^  Still,  howeveiv''  says  a  magaane  article  of  the  day,  *'  though  nq* 
ddng  topporta  and  nourishes  the  hair  so  much  as  powder  and  pomatufp, 
jtt  it  should  be  combed  out  by  the  roots  with  a  small  oomb  twice  ^r 
three  times  in  a  fortnight'* 

-  •  The  ioeontenience  of  this  style  of  head-dress  is  fiicetioualy  descril^d 
in  a  letter  from  a  lady,  who  oon^lains  of  the  coaches  then  in  use  being 
80  low  that  she  was  compelled  to  sit  almost  doabled  up  to  avoid  cmshi^ 
her  hair  against  their  roofr. 

.  In  addition  to  these  mngolar  contrivances  for  arra^ffiog  and  dressing 
their  own  haur,  the  ladies,  following  the  example  of  m  other  aefE,>  re« 
Bosted  to  the  disgusting  practice  of  weanng  wigs;  or,  as  they  were 
called,  ^'tdtes"  and  '<  heads,"  which.  w«rei  about  the  year  1780  (wh^n 
lliey  were  mast  in  vo|^e),  very  <expenaive,  often  costing  thirty  or  frrty 
pounds  apiece.  These  wigs  were  likewise  well  powder^;  ana  even  tfce 
apdioatk>n  of  this  powder  would  seem  to  have  required  some  taste  and 
juogment,  "for,"  says  an  old  writer,  *'a  hur-dresser  ought  to  be 
.*diorougfa)y  versed  in  physiognomy,-  and  most  have  a  partbular  regard  to 
the  complexien  and  features  of  those  he  is  employed  to  dre8%  that  ha 
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M^'^yie  jp^(#der.iii  ii  becbtaiiig  proportaon,  d&d  ^ress  th^  Uar  to  tii« 
8HftB'Mi(>to»  of  the  ftce:'^  i 

'''III  f^e  days  he  was  a  ttoait  of  some  consequeocei  Ihis  hair-dressei^ 
niAtbaiiy  an  xmfbttQtifatd'  mart^  of  fsMon  has  been  deti^ed  at  home 
from  impoitatit  btisttle^,  iwrinttog  in  helpless  dSihaMHe  for  the  arrind  of 
iihr  pen^quier,  tmless  his  puMe  or  eondition  rescued  him  irom  this  thrai- 
dom  by  fifrring  him  a  ralet.  Apropos  of  wigs,  aad  digressing  for  a 
iiioment  mm  the  bt^eh  of  oiir  sdbject  at  which  we  have  arriv«edy  w« 
liiust  preserve  the  following  anecdote: — In  1764  a  temporary  freak  of 
UAknx  batxialied  ^gs  from  the  heads  of  '*  the  quality,"  and  the  conse^ 

SOttce  was  that  the  large  body  of  wig-makers  in  London  saw  nodiiiig 
t  poverty  starmg  them  in  the  lace,  to  avoid  which  they  eonsidared  the 
legimtore  bomid  to  pass  an  act  immediately,  rendering  it  pedal  for  the 
gi^Dtry  to  wear  their  own  hair.  A  petition  praying  for  the  immediate 
introduction  of  such  a  law  was  accordingly  drawn  up,  and,  after  being 
numerously  signed,  was  carried,  on  February  11,  1765,  in  solemn  prooes- 
flion  to'  St  James's  to  be  presented  to  the  king.  This  proceedii^  was 
productive  of  a  laughable  riot,  for  the  mob,  perceiving  tluit  many  mem- 
bers of  the  procession  wore  no  wigs  themselves,  seized  them,  and  foreiUy 
vfaeated  them  of  their  hair  in  the  public  street 

But  to  return  to  the  ladies.  A  very  prevalent  practice  among  iite  sex 
in  the  last  century  was  that  of  taking  snuff,  and  we  have  been  credibly 
informed  that  it  waa  no  unusual  sight  in  a  theatre  for  one-half  of  its 
female  occupants  to  be  tappiag  their  snuff-boxes,  preyioasly  to  indulging 
in  a  pinch  of  their  fhvonrite  dust  between  the  scenes^  while  the  other  niS 
were  drawing  out  their  paint-boxes  and  laying  a  fresh  coating  on  their 
cheeks,  when  perspiration  or  any  other  cause  had  removed  the  rouge. 

The  reader  who  is  conversant  with  the  works  of  Hogarth  (and  where 

is  the  one  who  is  not  ?)  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  the  black  patches 

which  disfigure  the  faces  of  his  female  characters.     Never,  surely,  was 

^och  a  barbarous  fiishion  as  that  of  stieking  upOn  the  fiice  of  beauty  an 

^toinghtly  black  patch  of  court^laister !     These   '<  beauty  spots^''  er 

^*  mouches^"  as  they  were  called,  it  was  sometimes  the  fashion  to  wear  on 

'the  chin — at  another,  on  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  moath<--at  a  tiiird 

time  on  the  left  cheek;  the  precise  position  either  varying  with. die 

^faittdes  of  tiie  period,  or  being  meant  to  denote  the  politics  of  tiie  weaiws. 

,  A  corresDondent  of  tiie  "  Spectator,''  in  satirising  ladies'  tastes  in  boohs, 

'  says  he  round  in  one  of  their  bookcases  "  Locke  on  the  Human  Under- 

-tatandlnp:,"  with  a  paper  of  patches  in  it ;  and  Goldsmith,  in  his  **  Citiatn 

'lOf  the  World,"  makes  his  Chinese  philosopher  note  this  folfy  in  rattier 

severe  terms :  '*  They  like  to  have  the  face  of  various  colours,  as  among 

4;he  Tartars  of  Coreki,  frequently  sticking  on  with  spttle  little  blai£ 

liateh^  on  every  part  of  it,  except  on  the  top  of  the  nose,  which  I  ha^e 

never  seen  with  a  patch.    You'll  have  a  better  idea  of  tbeur  manner  iof 

{/lacing  these  spots  when  I  have  finished  a  map  of  an  English^  fuie, 

patched  up  to  ttie  ftshion,  which  AM  sherdy  be  sent,  to  increase  your 

curious  coUectiott  of  paintings,  medals,  and  monsten." 

But  isven  this  was  more  excusable  than  the  odious  practice  of  weaong 
Inasks. 

•  The  embellishments  which  nature  reeaved  from  paint  wiere  so  con- 
siderable, that  the'<  Spectator^  says  of  the  ladies  of  1709,  *<Ther»are 
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tome  io  exqmritely  BkiVul  in  this  way,  thst,  gtre  them  but  a  trienUe 
pair  of  eyes  to  set  up  with,  and  they  idll  make  hoeom,  ^s,  cKeeki,  aooA 
eyebrows,  by  their  own  industry.'' 

A  fikmons  instrument  of  coquetry,  with  which  all  mcncs  were  equippej^ 
was  the  fan,  Onr  inraluable  authority,  the  ^  Speetator  *  ibmd  it  neees- 
fluy  to  attack  the  airs  and  antics  which  were  displayod  in  tile  use  of  lUs 
seemingty  insignificant  toy.  '*  There  is  scarcely  an  emotion  of  the  mind/* 
he  says,  ^  whidi  does  not  produce  a  suitable  agitation  of  the  fim,  iaso- 
mudi  that,  if  I  only  see  the  An  of  a  discidined  lady,  I  know  ^rery  wdl 
whether  she  laughs,  frowns,  or  blushes.''  He  then  humorously  describes 
an  academy  fbr  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  fim,  and  a  fiieetious  eorm- 
qiondent  professes  to  have  undertaken  the  duty  of  drilfing  the  ladies,  who 
thus  go  through  their  cTolutions : — **  The  ladies  who  csorry  fims  under 
me  are  drawn  up  twice  a  day  in  my  great  hall,  where  they  are  iusUucted 
in  tile  use  of  their  arms,  and  exercised  by  the  fcilowing  wotds  of  com* 
naiid:  *  Handle  your  fans,'  ^Unfurf  your  fiins,'^  ^Diadkanve  your  fuss,' 
*  Ground  your  fiins,'  ^Recoyer  your  nms,'  ^Flutter  your  fims.'"  The 
opportunity  which  the  grounding  of  the  fans  and  reeorering  of  the  fims 
aflbfded  for  the  display  of  a  little  gallantry  on  tbe  part  of  im  gentleann, 
and  of  coquetry  on  that  of  the  lady,  may  be  imagined,  but  of  Uie  flutter 
ing  of  the  fous  he  tm :  **  There  is  an  infinite  rariety  of  motions  to  be 
iMde  use  of  in  the  fluttering  of  the  fim — the  angry  floMer,  the  modest 
flutter,  die  timorous  flutter,  the  confused  flutter,  the  merry  flutter,  aad 
the  amorous  flutter,"  Doubtless  there  M*as  a  great  ^al  of  troth  in  afl 
this,  but  these  were  harmlesB  follies,  and  the  gMd«tempered  ^  Speetatoc^ 
laughed  at  them,  till  the  very  wielders  of  this  formidable  weapon  theufc 
selves  laughed  with  him ;  far  it  was  no  unkindly  laagh--4he  **  Speetatat^ 
eodd  laugh,  but  he  never  sneered ;  Ins  was  no  ffrowUn^  philosopliy,  no 
fDiteful  satire.  He  was  like  a  fond  lather  dudtaig  a  fovonrilo  chnd-^ 
Inere  was  love  and  kindness  pervading  even  his  corrections.  The  mua 
who  could  conceive  the  besutifol  chareoter  painted  under  the  name  of  Sr 
Roger  de  Coverley,  could  infuse  no  bitterness  into  his  ridieoie,  mo  maligw 
ai^into  his  satire. 

The  farthingale  of  the  seventeenth  osntury  was  the  parent  of  Ifte 
^hoop**  of  the  eighteenth,  which  distended  the  dress  into  most  enonMna 
proportions,  commencinp^  just  below  the  hips.  In  1709  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  that  ever-yigilant  sentinel  of  pure  and  unafiectsd  taste,  the 
''Spectator,"  whom  a  correspondent  reports:  ''The  pettieouts  vMA 
began  to  heave  and  swell  before  you  leit  us,  are  now  blown  up  into  a 
most  enormous  concave,  and  rise  every  day  more  and  more."  And,  to 
add  to  the  bulk  and  inflation  of  the  &irts,  furbelows  and  flounces  were 
iatreduced,  giving  to  the  dress  an  appeatacnce  of  bring  **  all  in  eml,'*  and 
makiag  the  wearer  look,  according  to  Ad^son,  *Mike  one  of  dure 
animals  which  in  the  country  we  call  a  Frieshmd  hen."  The  hoop 
Mffeun  to  have  continued  in  mvoor,  with  but  veiy  little  intemmtion,  the 
greater  part  of  the  century,  but,  in  17tS6,  1770^  aUd  1785,  they  were, 
according  to  the  specimens  of  fiuhions  collected  by  Malcolm,  not  in  vogue. 
The  y  Taste  in  High  life"  of  Hogarth,  naiuted  m  1 742,  in  ridknlo  of  the 
existing  foshions,  displays  two  figures,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whkdi 
ia  the  most  hideous— the  M  lady,  wearing  a  dress  of  eiSK  brocade,  ez- 
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J  at  tilt  baUom  ao  u  t»  gm  her  the  form  ef  a  ^  sqnai  p]rramid» 
•irilh  A.gsQteane  head  at  the  lop  of  it"  (to  quote  the  words  of  Mra. 
T^raoBler),  or  the  fiishioziaMe  young  ladjr,  whose  skirt  ia  hooped  up,  and 
|WMc<tn^  hka  a  soiitaiy  wis^  Bncun  her  side. 

Tba  trains,  although  fiuc  less  ofajectionahle,  were  scarcely  more  fbrta* 
nato  than  the  hoops — they  oould  not  escape  the  satire  of  Goldsmith.  In 
the  *^  CttnsD  of  the  World,"  the  ^tfOM-^raTelliDg  philosopher  writes  to 
hia£rieiid:  ** To-day  the  ladies  are  lifted  on  stihs»  to-morrow  they  lower 
their  heeU  and  raise  their  heads ;  their  dothes^  at  one  time^  are  hloated 
OBi  witfi  .whaleboiie*^jat  present  they  haire  laid  their  hoops  aside  and  be- 
eema  as  Aon  aa  mesmaids.  All,  all  is  ia  a  state  of  continiml  fluctuation." 
•  •  a  •  tf  What  ehisAy  distii^piishss  the  sex  at  present  is  the  train* 
As  the  lady's  quality,  or£uhioii,  was  onoe  determined  here  hy  the  dbrcum- 
fci'eaae  of  her  hoop»  both  are  now  measured  by  the  length  of  her  tail. 
WeaasB  with  modemte  fortwiea  are  eontenled  with  tails  moderately  long; 
bat  ladies  of  true  taste  anddistmctioB  set  no  boimds  to  their  amUtion  in 
this  Mfftkolar."  Qi  its  extcavaganoe^  he  says  :  <<  A  lady's  train  is  not 
bongnt  but  at  some  expense,  and  after  it  has  swept  the  public  walks  for  a 
few  evenings^  is  fit  to  be  worn  no  loneer."  And  of  its  inconyenience,  he 
declares  *' backward  she  cannot  go;  forward  she  must  move,  but  slowly ; 
and  if  oyer  she  attempts  to  turn  round,  it  must  be  in  a  circle  not  smaller 
than  that  described  by  the  wheeling  crocodile."  He  is  assured  that ''  some 
would  haye  a  tail  though  they  wanted  a  petticoat ;  and  others,  without 
any  other  pretensions,  fimcied  they  became  laii^es  from  the  addition  of 
three  superfluous  yards  of  ragged  silk.  To  think,"  he  exclaims,  *'that 
all  this  confers  importance  and  majesty !  to  think  that  a  lady  acquires 
additional  respect  from  fifWen  yards  of  trailing  taffeta !" 

Bat  if  little  credit  can  be  giyen  to  the  ladies  of  the  last  century  for  the 
.taste  displayed  in  other  portiona  of  their  dress,  certainly  their  shoes  were 
not  calculated  to  redeem  its  character.  High  upon  the  instep,  and  some- 
what of  the  shape  of  gentlemen's  modem  "  Albert  slippersi"  and  with  tall, 
red,  French  heels,  they  assuredly  were  no  adornment  to  the  foot,  which 
they  only  senred  to  conceal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  to  the  wearer  an 
.  instead  V  and  awkward  gait  The  ladies'  boots  of  modem  times  are  far 
less  unsightly  than  were  these  shoes,  which,  from  the  height  of  the  heel, 
tilted  the  foot  forward  upon  the  ball  of  the  foot  and  toes,  to  an  extent 
which  most  have  almost  been  painful,  and  brought  the  heel  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  rise  of  the  inatep.  They  mnst,  widiout  doubt,  have  added 
to  the  height  of  the  figure,  but  by  no  means  contributed  to  its  elegance. 

Comparing  the  fiuhions  of  the  gentlemen  with  those  of  the  lames,  we 
are  oompelled  to  give  the  preference  to  the  former.  If  there  were  many 
superfluities,  and  even  mnch  foppishness^  there  was  much  that  was  erace- 
ftu  and  gave  a  dignity  to  the  appearance ;  but  the  costume  of  the  ladies 
WSB  eidier  conceived  in  such  false  taste,  or  carried  to  such  ridiculous 
extremes,  that  the  symmetry  of  the  figure  was  lost,  and  every  movement 
made  to  appear  awkward,  constrained,  or  painfid. 

The  same  cumbroosasss  of  dress  which  seems  to  have  been  considered 
ornamental  to  adults,  was  thought  necessary  in  the  case  of  inftints.  There 
was  a  belief  among  nandams  and  nurses,  that  infants'  bones  and 
Jmnta  reqmred  extraorainary  external  support,  and  consequently  ample 
ywwsiana  were  made  to  prevent  SfRaina  snd  disloeations,  by  tfaa  haby- 
flmbs  being  put  in  a  sort  of  framework,  composed  of  whalebone,  wool^ 
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and  stringf.     The  chin  had  a  pillow  for  ito  sopporti  which  went  by  the 
name  of  "chin  stajs ;"  and  from  this  bandage  a. strap  wu  praed  down 


tothebreaeti'imdwaBcelbd  »a  gop,^  seJ*tiiigio^Tmv4^iMltteadfrom 
an  undue  inclination  backwards.  Tbea:e%c)i  sleeve  was  fiutened  tightly 
down  to  the  side,  lest  the  arms  should  be  diverted  from  iheir  due  position^ 
and  die  gristU  of  ilM^legs  was  \kh  to  hai^dten  'ittt^'%dn^'aiid  mttiM^ 
within  a  strong  casbg.  Around  the  head  wte  affixed  a  small  ^'pad," 
XQsembUng  a  bobter,  stnflisd  with  some  soft  a«d  4«s^)robsta]|ci9:^wUdi 
was  to  anawer  the  same  puipose  as  tha  "  fender'*  of  a  iptiatbi  iwsaal^  ;ai> 
^<  buffer^'  of  a  railway  caxriage,  and  preserve  it  from  apoRsbeoded  hicuieesSif'; 
contusions^  and  lacerations^  from  a  coUimou  with  the  iUor  or  oxrticiB^ 
diQ  tables ;  and  when  the  day  of  unbinding^, unstrapping^  And  nnnaniigt 
the  infant  did  arrive^  it  was  quite  a  domestic  festival*  >     i: 

One  would  naturally  have  thot^ht,  that  people  who  took  such  pdmata 

5 reserve  the.  infant  figure  fit)m  distortion^  would  hiive  taken  •  ppda  ift^ 
jsplayine  the  fieure  in  its  compactness  and  in^fc^^  wbeu  matenwdj 
instead  of  disguising  it  in  forms  and  shapes  uuaatural  and  uttgtaoefiiL    • 


TO  JUSTIN  US  KEENER, 

WITB  M  FAINTED  WRKATH  OF  BAV-LBAYES. 

By  CAPTAni  Medwik. 

Thou  glory  of  the  Swabian  land! 

In  tribute  to  thy  lays, 
Diedain  not,  that  my  mimic  hand 

Has  wreathed  for  thee  these  bays. 

I  plucked  a  branch  from  off  a  bough, 

Amid  thy  trelllsed  bowers  ; 
And  think  no  bay  has  borne  till  now 

Such  clustering  golden  flowers. 

Oh !  may  it  held  in  honour  be ! 

And  bring  in  after  timesi 
Like  our  own  Shakspeare's  mulberry-tree, 

The  pilgrims  of  all  climes. 

Stand,  in  its  beauty,  as  it  stood 

The  marvel  of  the  scene ; 
To  prove*  <*  the  memory  of  the  good 

And  great  is  ever  green.'' 


*  tiop  KyaBtaw  tf  funffof  an  AiXi/r.    Inscr^itioD  on  a  s^alahxal  um  at 
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yi^fi^'^pi»9i^fi»  ColMemiv  At  San  Martiao  di  Mooti,  and  at  theSett* 
.;      T*  .     Sale-Caidipal  Antonelli. 

<i  Ck^aB-by'tH^-CMotMinkt  are  "Ae  Bftths  of  Titns,  on  lihe  side  of  a  Tine- 
ym[ii4S0mfttd  Ml.-  On  driving  op  they  present  very  mncb  the  appear-, 
aaee^of'  a  j^igakHfie  vabhlt- warren,  enclosed  hjr  brickwork,  borrowinfif  into 
AerMl^iide  in  oMbng  holes,  lihaped  something  like  the  vomitoria  m  the 
Cbipweuin.  I  wae  astonished  at  the  contrast  they  presented  to  the  grand 
awful-looking  masses  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  like  the  ruin  of  some 
medi»«al  osetle,  fkbulons  in  extent,  with  turrets,  walls,  and  bastions 
cnstfaig  the  sky.  Tlie  glories  of  the  Baths  of  Titus  are,  on  the  contnuy/ 
deep  buried  undergneora,  and  one  must  descend  down  and  down  deep 
staiM,  mnd  thvoogh  long  sabtemmton  passa^^  before  their  wonders  m 
rerealed.  Here,  where  the  light  of  the  bngfat  sun  neyer  falls,  and  day 
and  night  are  alike  gloomy  and  mysterious  in  the  damp,  cold  atmosphere 
of  the  tombs,  halls  of  interminable  eztontt  opening  mto  long  suites  of 
chambers,  coiridors,  and  temples,  penetrate  the  earth  in  a  perfect  state 
of  outward  preserration.  The  imposing  grandeur  of  this  underground 
palace  <:annot  be  described  ;  it  impresses  the  mind  with  solemn  funereal 
thoughts  and  speculations  on  other  centuries  and  nations  when  the  world 
was  as  unlike  that  place  we  inhabit,  as  would  the  mqo^  appear  to  us 
were  we  transported  there. 

These  ruins  haye,  so  to  aajjr^.aitriple  aiitii|uity,  bebg  supposed  first  to 
haye  formed  part  of  theyilla  of  Msecenas,  then  to  haye  been  appropriated 
to  the  golden  house  of  Nero^  whose  iheifaoiy  vas  so  execrated,  that  his 
burnished  palace,  of  surpassbg  siae  .sind  magntfioeoce^' was  degraded  by 
being  made  the  foundation  of  the  Baths  eraeted  by  Tk««i  and  its  cham- 
bers filled  up  the  more  securely  to  oonsolidate  the  siyiantructure,  which 
can  alone  account  for  the  firm  and  compact  manner  those  portions  still 
unexcayated  are  completely  packed  with  at<Mie  and  mblnsh,  although  the 
Z00&  and  walls  are  still  entire*  Standing  in  the  central  hall,  the  long 
▼ista  opening  on  either  hand  is  a  sight  not  to  be  forgotten*  It  wants  but 
the  garden  and  the  trees  bearing  the  bright  many-coloured  fruit  to  carry 
one  away  to  Aladdin  and  the  Arabian  Nights.  On  one  side  were  tlie 
rooms  intended  for  winter  use;  then  looking  full  on  the  sun,  which  has 
neyer  penetrated  here  for  so  many  centuries,  the  other  fa9ade  for  summer 
habitation  heoA  a  garden,  now  buried  deep  down  in  the  soil,  and  only  to 
be  surmised  from  the  situation  of  a  |;reat  hall,  with  an  arched  opening, 
in  whose  centre  still  remain  the  nvtos  of  a  fountain,  where  the  water 
welled  up  fr<»n  that  enormous  marble  basin,  the  wonder  and  glorpr  of  the 
great  cnpola*ed  hall  in  the  Vatican.  Along  the  margin  where  it  stood 
still  appear  stone  troughs  for  encfodng  earth,  where  flowers — their 
blossoms  reflected  in  the  water-^gptye  the  finishing  touch  to  what  must 
haye  been  a  scene  of  more  than  Epicurean  luxuiy. 

It  is  a  great  blessing  to  yisit  places  such  as  these,  deeply  solemn  and 
Buggestiye — sacred  in  the  history  of  the  world  by  the  associatioii  of 
names  and  events^  round  whos^  yery  crimes  time  has  cast  a  sort  of  halo- 
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in  solitade — ^with  no  voice  to  xouse  the  dreaiy  echoes  atoxmi  ftnd  dbtari> 
the  day-dream  which  steals  orer  one*  Any  place  <m  the  earth».  or,  aa  in 
the  present  case,  under  the  earth,  is  delightful  and  excellent  in  aympft- 
thetic  company,  Bnt  it  is  petfselly  sBsvfiferable  to  go  down  iato  any 
part  of  subterranean  Rome  specially — where  the  past  reicns  snpremey 
uDJostled  by  the  busy  present — with  a  party  of  vulgu  AmerieaBs— a  mia- 
hap  I  here  encountered. 

The  individuab  in  qaestion  were  a  yomig  nanied  eovple,  vei^  fresh 
inJeed  from  ihe  native  soil;  not  a  Tankeeism  had  been  abseribed  by  the 
bfoad  Atlatttiet  hot  all  their  natioDality  came  ooi  freah  and  Terdankaa 
Hough  they  imd  never  quitted  home:  The  Adam  ematwe  eaaoked  a 
aigir  oatentatioaBly  in  ray  faoe^  while  hk  Eve^  an  ugly  giri,  toBned  oo 
kar  heel,  hmnsaed,  and  talked  bad  FWndi. 

We  stood belate the  miaed  shrine  from  whenea  the  Laoooaawaadag'^ 
iha  eoloand  frescoes  oo  a  deep  Tynaan  noida  gsound,  adminUy  pia- 
aarved  e<far  tlie  deep  aioha,  beneath  wbimi  rope^  tkaA.  frtnaoaa  gioap 
UddsB  for  so  many  ages  in  daat  aad  earth.  This  paeoiae  moaeni  waa 
dhoeen  by  the  Arasnaaa  Eva  to  eonmieaoe  a.  lively  diaoertation  with  iiar 
load. 

^I  say,  Tom,  there's  nothing  doing  in  the  digging  lina^  no  ^<ga 
ahead"  at  ail  here  below,  I  say^  now;  bnt  that'a  strange^  couldn'ithen 
lad  more  pbKsea  to  week?'' 

The  daasic  echeea  nfrwd  to  bear  tbeaa  irords,  wUdi  Ml  1 
aan  o£  all  aava  her  hasbaad,  wlm  warmly  reaponyde4  told  I 
Ibe  gal  to  pasli  sIflBg,  whsvever  she  was,  pretty  coaaiderabla  Aa  guaisad ; 
but  that  people  in  these  parts  didn't  seem  to  him  never  a  bit  eatespsisii^* 
I  skoald  iike^"  eon<inned  hai «« to  sea  a  sysad  of  our  feUoaw  meeamart 
ahaps  lafc  loose  down  here,  aad  tall  'em  there  waagold  in  these  vaaka; 
Gemini,  wa  aAoaiJ  sea  enough  ^ga  ahead'  then;  wouldn't  'em  weils? 
innr  the  old  jjlace  would  coma  mortaatty  tambliag  about  thor  eam*"* 

Wa  passed  iato  the  loa^  aad  beaut^yiy  pv^witiaaed  eotvidor,  «gi* 
tsading  aloag  tha  o»trsme  hngth ;  frescoes  wmiderfrdly  preserved^  sh««n 
by  the  liglit  o£  a  toidi,  the  coioon  still  height,  eraamaatad  tha  aachad 
loof,  iaees^  bixds^  masks^  aad  animak  with  the  most  gracefrd  wabesmusay 
aapposed  to  have  kat  hints  to  Ranfaaal  in  adevning  Uie  Vatiaan  Le«ia. 
Wluk  we  were  looldag  at  them,  tne  husband  tnmM  to  me^  and  aaked-^ 

<*  If  I  did  not  think  that  the  Roaiaas  must  feel  very  Aa<%  aboat  ow»- 
iag  auek  a  ruined  eld  ci^  ?  For  my  part,"  continued  he^  <«I  wosi't  ba 
m^  to  call  myaelf  a  cituen.  I  guesa  they  wonkl  mighty  wall  liba  to 
kaar  aboot  oar  ears,  and  steaasen^  and  gjoiioas  United  freedom.  I 
skoold  like  to  know  how  they  all  purpoam  imr  toKva  here,  insnck  ngiaaft 
faany*    Wba^s  yoar  eentimeiits^  marm  ?" 

I  liaraiv  had  patieooa  to  make  him  a  civil  reyeiadea,  and  fiading  I  waa 
to  be  maoe^  nanms  9oien$f  a  party  in  tha  diieuaiioa,  retraatsd  ap  staim 
bam  ceana  jokea  and  vulgar  commoa-plaoss,  too  anbeamble  to  eheoaidOi 
At  length  1  gaiaad  upper  air  aad  selatiide^  and,  sitting  down  esi  a  grasqr 
maand  opnositsy  contempkted  the  riorioas  Colosoeum  visiBg  upaataif 
the  valley  below,  freed  mm  aH  bdldmgs  or  town^Kke  rensiaiaaeaaes^  ia 
aa  amphitheatre  of  fresh  greea^  that  aet  off  doaUy  the  nA  skadea  of 
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^  Chonh  df  San  Martina  di  Montiy  wliich  u^  however,  disputed,  ftr 
iMie  look  im  tbwe  fODMuiie  ft»portioai  of  the  Baths  of  Trajan,  and  the 
-JBotlr  Sale,  a  gvnenil  leserroir  eoaaiaon  to  the  Baths  and  Colosseonu 
After  I  bad  recovered  from  the  transatlantic  attack,  I  procoeded  to  the 
dbuidi,  devoB^y  ofihring  vp  m j  pnjvefs  to  the  whole  calendar  not  to 
•eooantor  anj  more  AiDericaaa,  at  lent  of  tlist  stanp,  for  otherwise  I 
delight  in  them,  and  feel  qnite  ready  to  sing  their  praises  with  Frederika 


Up  a  partinnlariy  fltby  and  narrow  lane,  bnaking  eflF  from  tint 
giewooB  highway  leading  in  a  straight  ttne  iroin  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
aewnisig  the  Kqnilini  with  its  snowy  domes  and  eolonnades,  to  the 
eU  Lateran  BaeSaea,  proudly  sprea^Reg  its  xoMmense,  thoegh  elegantilj 
fight,  &qade  on  the  summit  of  the  Cohan  BIM,  is  ntnated  one  of  iktib 
gnndest  and  most  intersstiiig  martyr  churches  of  Rome  San  Martino 
di  Monti.  No  mere  casual  observer  would  ever  discover  the  ehorehy 
hemmed  in  aa  it  is  in  a  narrow  alley,  bordered  by  great  blamk  waUs^ 
siBiidtag  in  a  tvmble>*dewn  ewt^  where  a  French  soktier  keeps  guard, 
part  of  the  iimnaitefy  heiag'  eeeapied  as  a  baiyaek.  On  entering  tfie 
•pasioas  and  admirably  proportioned  edifice,  the  eye  is  perfectly  overcome 
with  the  gorgeous  ensemble  of  painting,  gilding,  marble,  mosaics,  fluted 
eeUaaas^  afl  surmouated  by  a  eeifing,  so  magnineent  in  purple,  gold,  and 
arimaott,  the  colours  finely  mellowed  by  age,  that  it  requireo  some 
momenta  actuallv  to  realise  the  splendour  surrounding  one.  The  central 
nave  ie  hirge  and  grand,  the  colunms  suf^rting  tiie  aisles  of  ancienfty 
aad  Aerefore  olassieal,  worhmanahip ;  the  akar,  raised  on  double  flights 
of  eoioured-marble  stejps,  is  reeplendent  with  magnificent  decoration ;  the 
tribune  above  gk>ws  in  gilding-and  rieb  frescoes ;  side  chapeia  of  great 
beawcy  open  out  beaeatii  the  arches  of  the  aislea,  deeoiated  with  statuaiy 
aodpttiting. 

I  can  give  no  details,  lor  my  memory  seems  oppressed  and  stupefied  by 
die  grandeur  of  the  whole,  rather  than  any  part  of  this  superb  ecdetir 
OMiieal  draunng-room^  such  being  the  only  appropriate  term  I  can  apply 
to  itk  I  do  remember  one  curious  painting  of  Saint  Elijah,  as  the 
CathoHes  call  him,  who,  in  company  with  the  Wandering  Jew,  i^ 
aocordine  to  tradition,  supposed  to  be  still  walking  the  world  until  the 
end  of  afi  things*  He^  as  if  wearied  bj^  his  endless  pilgrimage^  reposea 
on  a  roek,  whOe  an  angel  beckons  to  him,  pointing  to  the  extended  sea 
stretching  away  before  them,  as  if  animatmg  hiin  to  proceed  on  his 
wanderings. 

The  aisles  are  filled  wiih  paintmgs,  alternating  with  the  interesting 
frescoes  of  Poussin — poor  and  washy,  however,  in  execution,  I  confess^  to 
my  eyes,  and  much  injured  by  damp,  as  are  his  water-colour  paintinas  an 
the  Colonna  Pahice,  though  beaudftU,  as  fiur  as  the  drawing  goes,  and  fiiU 
of  fancy,  and  rich  in  Italian  character. 

There  is  a  large  fresco  of  a  oouncil  held  under  Silvester,  who  was 
Pope  when  Conslantine  established  Christianity  as  the  refigion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  enforcing  the  acts  of  the  general  council  of  l^ics  in  the 
condemnation  of  Arius  Sabellius,  dec.,  burning  their  heretical  works  in 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  who  is  represented  sitting  fewer  than  the 
pontiffs,  a  HtUe  apart  from  tiie  bishops,  ranged  in  dreuar  seats  around. 
I^MBiaisi  dewaasa>ye  stage  tP  the  iisisqbtsBapaeaschweh^  situated 
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immediately  under  tha  altar^  wUcIi  beii^g  visilbte  jfrom  the^  AaV^, '^eS 
g^eat  ligbtaess  to  the  tribune,  as  row  after  row  of  colour^  maiUd \1^al&^' 
trades  meet  and  intersect  each  other,  ascending  and  descending  VeW'grac^- 
liilly.  ,*    , 

This  lower  church,  or  crypt,  is  circular;  the  arched  rodf  itupiborted.by 
clustered  columns  of  much  beauty.  Here  fie  the  bones  ot  SUreflrt^^,  as 
well  as  no  less  than  four  martyred  popes,  besides  those  of  niany.odiiet 
early  confessors  iq  the  faith,  who  sealed  their  Hfe  by  $,  glorioiis  deatli! 
Around  in  this  narrow  space  are  collected  all  that  remaiia  of  many  of 
that  blessed  army  of  martyrs  whose  sjpirits,  it  is  surety  only  Just  to  sup-r 
pose,  hover  over  and  guard  with  peculuir  care  and  love  the  Impeiial  City 
where  they  lived,  and  believed,  and  suffered  in  the  flesll — Ciriacus,  add 
Priscilla,  and  Anastaaia,  and  Serquis,  and  Fabian,  and  many  another  name 
more  honoured  in  the  courts  of  Heaven  than  remembered  on  forgetfol  an^ 
careless  earth. 

The  monk,  acting  as  my  guide,  who  I  instantly  discovered  to  b^ 
tiucchese  from  his  accent,  made  his  reverences  before  Aeir  remains,  and 
then  opened  a  door  at  one  side^  where,  through  a  narrow-aiched  stair,  we 
descended  into  a  dimly-lighted  cavernous  vault  below.  Owing  to  having 
early  been  coQsecratea  as  a  church,  and  serving  as  a  place  of  concealnient 
^  Silvester  in  the  stormy  days  of  persecution  prior  to  the  aocesdon  of 
Constantine,  these  ruins  have  been  wonderfully  preserved — no  Roman  re- 
ijQajns  in  Rome  are  more  perfect  nor  more  striking.  Green  damp  CQveiB 
the  gigantic  piers  supporting  the  boldly  arched  vaults,  while  he^  and 
there  appear  great  entrances,  now  built  up,  leading  into  other  lone-drawn 
idsles — ^weknow  not  how  far  beyond— communicating  wilii  the  latbrmX; 
liable  network  of  catacombs  surrounding  •subterraneous  Rome. 
;  'We  walked  upon  a  bl^  and  white  mosaic  pavement  similiUr  to  that  I 
have  noticed  at  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  Not  a  sound,  not  a  sight^  but 
was  in  harmony  with  this  venerable  region  of  the  tombs : 
Faint  from  the  entrance  came  a  daylight  ray, 
gleaming  down  the  passage  by  which  we  had  entered  into  the  aotetam 
ttypty  heavy  with  the  dews  of  long  ages,  and  rich  in  the  aflfociaticm 
of  bol^  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome.  No  modem  hand  has  de- 
j^eerated  it,  Bernini,  thank  Heaven,  having  left  untouched  this  earliest 
aiinctuary  out  of  the  catacombs.  A  place  more  awful  and  aolemnii- 
i6g  cannot  be  conceived,  and  as  I  wandered  among  the  huge  arehea  atii 
bpenings  receding  into  deep  vistas  of  solemn  gloom,  I  felt  penetrated 
ymh  indescribable  reverence  in  the  presence  of  these  oonaeerated .  n- 
mains  that  even  ruthless  Time  has  spared. 

What  are  the  Roman  or  his  works  to  me?  It  is  the  religious  assodatioiis 
din^fng  to  these  old  walls  that  entrance  me  ;  the  reoollectioiifl  o£'  the 
vai^'  martyrs,  their  fiedth,  their  love,  their  sufferiuags,  the  feari^ss  seal 
whiah  drove  them  to  raise  altars  to  the  Catholic  Jehovah  on  the  veiy 
*wa]ls  where  pagan  deities  had  ruled.  The  Mack-robed  monk  was  in  per- 
^foet  keeping  wil^  the  scene,  moving  silently  about,  tile  red  oroas  em- 
bkoidered  on  his  dress,  a  symbolic  beacon  amid  the  gloom : 

Shades  were  its  boundary,  for  my  strained  eye  sought 
For  other  limit  to  its  width  in  vain. 

The  monk  showed  me  the  coflSn  of  Beato  Tommaso,  suspended  mid- 
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l^fro^,  ih^^  UapkeQedrvalls.  Cardinds'  hats,  all  ruined  by  damp  and 
age^'^nofl;  ftoqa  thej  arctied  rorf,  monuments  were  under  our  feet,  tombs 
around^  poaes  and  skulls  heaped  confusedly  in  comers.  There  was  ^ 
cbapdt  at  one  dark  extremity  where  Pope  Silvester  had  prayed  and  invoked 
th^^Y]][gjiA  tb^t  stiU  h^ng  there,  believing  that  she  had  turned  and  looked 
fit  hin;i.  'tlrhat  wonders  might  one  not  believe  deep  down  buried  in  the 
^axih  ?,  I*h6re  was  t^is  chair  wherein  he  sat  when  in  this  time-honoured 
ha)I  the  mai  council  was  held,  the  same  as  represented  in  the  glorious 
ehurch  aopve.  Once  tijie  batbs  were  on  a  level  with  the  city,  now  they 
are  'buH^  iQ  its  foundations ;  but  the  memory  of  those  times  lives,  and 
bte^tbee^  and  breaks  forth  from  these  subterraneous  depths  in  the  hearty 
0f  tliose  who.  coine  and  go,  carrying  recollections  and  impressions  that 
win  not  away. 

*  Pagan  Rome  is  gone,  and  Christian  Rome  is  alone  upheld  by  northern 
troops,  but  those  solemn  walls  stand  firm,  majestic,  and  impend  even  iri 
decay ;  and  tho«e  altars,  where  rest  the  martyred  saints,  are  entire  in 
the  consecrated  gloom  which'  the  sun  has  not  penetrated  these  eighteen 
centuries* 

Close  by  the  church  the^re  is  a  well  walled  vineyard,  hearing  the  in- 
scription ditside,  in  small  chalked  letters,  of  **  Sette  Sale.**  A  stranget 
•might  pass  hundreds  of  times  up  that  lonely  lane  hemmed  in  with  vfall^ 
and  not  remark.it;  yet  there  are  treasures  of  ruins  within  that  wooden 
door,  which  opened  to  us  after  long  knocking. 

A  highly  cultivated  garden  appeared,  with  a  broad  path  winding  through 
the  trellised  vines,  which  I  lollowed.  The  godd-humoored  <^ontadine 
stood  up  as  I  passed,  and,  smiling,  wished  me  '^  Una  buona  passeggiata.^ 
Good  lack !  md  they  think,  kind  souls,  because  I  was  clad  m  velvet  and 
eilk,  tha^t  I  was  bappy?  Alas!  could  they  have  seen  my  aching  heart, 
they  would  have  let  me  pass-unenvied  by,  and  tunied  ^ith  contentment 
to  planting  their  potatoes..  ,  It  was  I  who  envied '^m,  with  their  fair^ 
ohobby  children  beside  them,  which  they  could  call  their  own. 

In  one  comer  of  the  pretty  tineyard,  ^osHlVely  bristling  with  ndns,  is 
addtkMk'fbniied  of  cnanbling  waufl^  ovefgrovn  with  gnus,  andiooyrile, 
unddvwrf  ilex  busbec,  with  here  and  there  a  long  stripling  vin^  in 
-lAoeetide  M^en  aiohed  openings,  hoary  with  decay,  open ' into  sevea 
^9mfktttKfaa  vaolts  great  oavemoas  xeoesseBi— aU  bkck  imd  disnal-**innd^ 
*iip»'4M»pOfled,  for  resenroirs  of  waiter,  to  supply  the  Cok>9seum  and  the 
»fi«th»<^  Titns^  which  lie  farther  on,  near  the  M  of  the  hiU;  The  oab^ 
ilNkgee*aii4  lettuce  grow  up  to  the  very  brink  of  these  awftd  pits^ond  ell 
mtivi^ireWB  a  smiting,  domeelie  diaracter  aroandi  utterly  tma^pathetic 
with,  and  sternly  repulsed  by,  the  frowning  rains,  which  eeom  soon  impen- 


•  'Wandevbgidown  a  littto  further,  I  c«me  en  an  enonneos  porticxs 
'fonntegieiite  e0the angles  of  i the  baths,  where  the  philosophers  nsed.to 
espoMid  their  GeeeianiWiwldnr  in  the  eate  of  t^e  degenerate  Rotnatis. 
Perl«ips^mid0r<diattevyaidl,  thiB  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  obstbacy  and 
destmolbiir  of  the  Jews^  scad  the  magnanimity  of  Titus,  were  diseussed 
and  commented  en^  as-- the^  latest ^^tte^s  from  die  Estot."  How  are  tto 
mighty  fallen  I  Rome  lives  but  in  a  few  unintelligible  ruins — a  frag* 
ment  and  a  confusion! — Titus — his  arch  with  its  triumphs,  and  his 
bfith%  are  mouldering  in  decay ;  the  Jews,  wandering  over  God's  wide 
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Miihy  and  a  Um  oUTe*tre«  btak  in  die  irfttm  wflJMtteiitfdt  <faft  »iiilied 
zoo^  once  ndiaiit  in  marble  and  goU,  when  oeng^segatei  the  lauaed 
few  whose  togas  awept  the  lioh  «ioaeic  Boon*  The  piUaiW  ooloiinade% 
the ahady  groveiy the  oiagntfioeot ehiiiiei^  have ^aaiihodt  the ittviplafMa 
pile  is  no  more;  and  Nere's  golden  house,  aoeorsed  for  Jiis  sake,  tad 
es^ed  from  the  anr&ee  of  tte  easth,  alone  presennes  its  enbtensHMK 
walls,  buried  deep  down  in  theboeem  of  aM>ther  earth-^ai  parent  wfaeae 
ocdd  embrace  efaerishes  eo  oare^dly  all  entrusted  te  her  keeping. 

If  it  10  delightful  to  see  lemariBaUe  places,  immortal  stataes,  and 
gloriooB  pictures,  it  b  no  less  amuang  and  novel  to  beoeme  acgtiainted 
with  the  many  lemarlokble  pemonages  who  pass  be£9re  one  with  the  "TMietj 
and  n^idity  of  a  kaleidoeeope.  Everybody  oomes  to  Borne-— from  tlie 
last  converted  negro,  to  be  dipped  in  Constantine's  fount  at  the  Latetmi, 
to  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias ;  and  everybody  can  be  seen  end  ex* 
amined,  not  lost  and  swallowed  up  as  in  the  -vast  vortex,  ever  fsmMsitiBur 
up  and  down,  peculiar  to  giant  London-— a  world-nionstsr,  devoozi^  au 
it  gathers^  and  yet  never  satisfied. 

At  this  moment  one  may  jostle  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  Loekharti 
Thaiteray,  Fanny  Kemble,  Wiaenum,  Manning,  Van  Buren»  Mrs.  Banett 
Browning,  and  a  host  of  ignoble  fry — among  wfaioh  dukes  and  loida  and 
piinees  may  be  reckoned. 

I  made  the  acquaintance  to-day  of  a  very  remaikable  man,  on  whose 
shoulders  at  present  rests  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  Papal  gov — 
mant — Cardinal  Antondli,  seenetary  of  aftate  to  Pins  IX.,  and  a  ' 
also  of  finance,  of  police,  of  justice,  of  everything — mukum  m 
in  fact;  for  he  has  appointed  such  mere  my  figures  to  these 
officesi  that  he  abne  bears  ihe  onus  and  the  weight  *of  the  entivemaofauie 
of  state. 

There  are  complaints,  not  loud  but  dee{s  of  a  system  by  wUeh,  it  is 
said,  the  internal  government  suffers  laMnensely  firom  tUs  peaonal  con- 
centration of  power;  for  the  cardinal  prefisrs  diplomacy  to  blue  books  and 
financial  detaus^  and  neglecti^  it  is  said,  the  one  to  ap^y  himself  the 
more  undividedly  to  the  other.  D^cits  are  spoken  of  m  the  levennei 
and  there  is  immense  distress  tfaronghont  Romagna,— 'whediar  praoeedinff 
from  scarcnty  and  scanty  harvests,  or  mal*govemment,  I  cannot  say ;  and 
there  are  ^^rumbjings  and  great  diseontent,  as  it  is  knovm  that  tas  dear, 
good,  pacific  Pope,  since  1^  was  driven  from  his  throne  beeasHehe  would 
not  head  a  repubno^  leaves  the  management  of  everything  to  ids  fiivnadte 
minister. 

AwtoneHi  was  instrumental  m  his  holiness's  escape  to  Gaetai  and  v«y 
nearly  himself  got  anndered  in  those  stormy  days,  when  Rotte  was  given 
up  to  Red  Republicans.  But  now  he  is  installed  in  ihe  Vatican,  and 
anpeaxsnttthertodrsadnor  to  remember  the  &to  of  poor  Rossi,  the  best 
and  most  upright  man  in  Italy,  iriio  fell  assassinated  by  a  fisrioos  popu* 
laoe  4>tt  the  stain  of  the  Palaaao  deHa  Canodkria,  beosase  his  course  of 


reform  was  notrapidly  enough  progressing  to  satisfy  tfasb  vrfld  ideas  and 
insane  cravings  fiir  licentious  liberty,     mthont 


_  ^pwation)  his 

Antonelli,  is  a  very  remaikable  person,  and  gifbed  with  superior  talents 
for  government;  rette  hMomoir  if  one  man  mm  do  everyttangf^--a  state 
proUem,  the  solving  of  which  may  cost  the  Roman  states  another 
nevolution. 
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Jn  tfa6riti8aaitiMtl»gix>d  Fop*  is  gisea  imto  pnfl^Aod  MK^|io>» 
dbawrraoooi  fattding  the  simpiwtaiid  punsfe  Itfe  oonnstent  with  mostai 
flgdii  and  fakwd  (  and- Antomdili  aloiKe  gnidea  the  hftlm  of  atato»  amid  the 
nmffj  (bretkoti  and  rankeo  mcJu  of  ibe  atarmy  sea  thai  beats  f orioudf 
against  the  aged  and  .rotten  timhen  of  the  fisherman's  '^navioeUa^" 
maliMiiidt  ggaay;  aad  disjointed  b^  the  temiieDti  of  acenmulated  centawes. 

On  the  CNieasioa  of  our  Tisit  to  the  eaxama],  on  whom  &rtaoe  sinile% 
we  eatezed.thalabjrnnth  of  eouste  forming  that  pact  of  the  Vatioan  ia 
wUeh  the  Pope  letidaSi  hjr  a  private  entcanoe»  after  making  the  eireoit 
of  St.  J?eter's,  whose  colossal  propoiikMifi  can  onlj  he  rightly  estimated 
hv  aaeh  a  giiOy  or  by  moontii^  the  cnpola.  Car  eaniage  dashed 
tfaroogh  eotsaooe  after  entrance  into  a  suooession  of  oocurts,  idl  guarded 
hf  mounted  sentinels^  until  reaching  the  spainoos  and  beantiful  cortile^ 
decorated  by  Raphael,  where  we  dismounted.  An  interminable  staircase  of 
perhaps  one  hundred  st^  speared,  something  like  a  nightmaie,  for  there 
trae  no  end  of  it.  Up  and  up  we  climbed,  enoountering  Swiss  guards  at 
due  intervals ;  at  last,  having  gained  the  fourth  stoxy^-Hjnite  the  piano 
nobile  si  Rome— came  the  ante-room,  with  its  allowance  of  cringing 
laeniaki,  who,  as  we  were  honoured  guests,  bowed  us  at  once  into  a 
handsome  apartment,  furnished  like  a  dining-room. 

As  the  cardinal  was  engaged  at  the  moment^  we  were  hen  enter* 
tained  by  an  old  French  Monsignore,  Chanoin  of  St  Peter's,  a  rabid 
L^timiste*  as  he  inforoied  us-— at  all  events  not  so  overburdened  by 
fanuns  as  to  make  him  an  aoquimtion  to  any  party.  I  can  only  say  he 
sasmnd  worthy  of  the  petticoat  he  wore» 

Hy  Italian  companion,  the  Contessa  — -«,  is  a  peifeot  wor8hi{^>er 
of  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  and  of  the  Bonapartes  collectively  and 
generally*  This  she  was  too  cunning  and  acute  to  declare  openly,  but 
diove  the  poor  old  monsignore  skilfuUy  into  a  opmer,  forcing  him  to 
acknowledge  how  much  its  present  Emperor  had  doae  for  France— 

'^Mais  oui,  mais  oui;  la  ProvideDce  a  agi  il  foutravoaer,"  replied  he. 
<^£nfin  la  Providence  se  sert  de  tons  les  mcyens  " — ^in  a  whining  tone* 

'^  Was  not  Marshal  St.  Amaud  a  great  general  ?" 

**  Mais  oui;  un  homme  de  talenti  cependant  mondain." 

*<  Ah  I"  said  my  friend,  <<  France  is  prosperous ;  ceLa  suffit ;  ses  beaux 
jours  sent  levenus;*'  at  which  undeniable  fact  the  chanoin  looked  glum, 
although  the  pink  of  old*&shioned  French /loZt^tass^. 

Feeing  himself  worsted,  he  broke  out  into  au  enumeration  of  all  the 
old  English  fomilies  to  whom  he  was  allied  for  my  edification.  From 
this  he  passed  to  a  tremendous  eulogy  of  the  cardinal,  a  man,  according 
to  him,  ''take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again.^ 

*^  Mais  il  £ut  tout,  ce  cher  cardinal;  il  a  des  talents  universels;  il  pense 
a  la  finance  k  la  dipbrnatici  au  gouvemement  int6rieur ;  enfin  c*est  an 
bomme  miraculeux,  et  si  boa,  si  amaUe  I" 

As  this  ''  universal"  character  is  the  veiy  tlung  for  which  Cardinal 
AntoneUi  is  reproached  by  his  enemies,  who  stigmatise  his  ministry  pre- 
eisely  because  ne  insists  on  doing  everything,  I  could  acaroely  supprass  a 
smile  at  the  ill-timed  enthusiasm  of  the  chanoin. 

<'Ce  cher  homme,"  continued  he^  '<  vous  saves  qu'ii  a  manqu^  d'etre 
tue  lonque  le  saint  P^re  s'est  enfoi— eomment  aurait-il  jamais  ^chappi  ? 
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204  Diary  of  a  Fint  fFiHter  ifi  jtam-riaH 

Ah  I  il  faat  adorer  la  ProTideooe  V*  S&yiog  which»  he  foUtd^lutf  hani$ 
and  assamed  an  unctuoiu  look  of  deyotion.  '    : 

I  was  growing  weary  of  this  old  man,  with  his  '^pfOTidttatiar'  ti»de% 
when  the  major-domo  entered  and  annonnced  that  toe  caxdtaal  would  X0r 
ceive  us. 

We  passed  through  a  suite  of  rooms  to  the  writing  apartmeiit  cf!  his 
Emineace,  overlaid  with  letters  and  papen,  all  arranged  milk  the  ttioeBft 
order.  Here  stood  the  cardinal,  a  tall,  handsome  man,  of  about  thtrtf-five^ 
of  a  grave  and  majestic  presence,  which  at  once,  without  any  effort  on  \6$ 
part,  inspires  respect.  He  was  dressed,  as  I  had  seen  Cariinid  Wieemei^ 
in  a  purple  rohe,  or  *'  sottana,*'  edged  and  trimmed  with  red,  a  red  skulk 
cap  on  his  head,  stockings  to  match  of  red  silk,  with  the  nattiest  shoea 
on  the  neatest  feet,  set  off  by  gold  buckles,  any  Parisian  elegant  obuiil 
desire. 

I  cannot  positively  assert  that  Antonelli  is  handsome,  but  he  has  a  feie 
Roman  face,  almost  Zingaro  in  character,  with  brilliant  black  eyes,  and 
that  rich  sunburnt  complexion  common  to  Italians.  The  expression  of 
his  countenance  is  excellent ;  and  the  suavity  and  kindness  of  his  man* 
ner  in  receiving  a  party  of  ladies  (who  must  have  been  a  great  nuisaiiee  to 
him)  admirable. 

My  companion  the  countess  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him  and 
his  family  ;  nevertheless  her  reverence  for  a  cardinal  prince  operated  on 
her  so  strongly,  that  she  cast  herself  on  her  knees  before  him  and  Idssed 
the  hem  of  nis  robe— a  proceeding  he  vigorously  opposed,  but  without 
succeeding.  My  genuflections  were  also  profound,  but  of  a  more  modeimfce 
character,  as  became  mprotesierj  or  Protestant,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Vatican. 

The  cardinal  led  us  bto  a  charminr  boudoir,  or  drawwg-room  beyond, 
exquisitely  furnished.  Sofas  and  chairs  of  the  richest  Berlin  woric; 
carpets,  into  which  one's  feet  sank,  as  it  were,  to  rise  no  more  \  walk 
covered  with  valuable  paintings  in  glowing  frames ;  and  czystal  cabineta 
enshrining  collections  of  those  articles  named  ''  of  bieotiy  and  virtue," 
in  coral,  alabaster,  mosaic,  and  gold,  such  as  one  admires  in  the  jewel- 
room  at  the  Louvre  or  at  Florence,  opening  from  that  stupendous  Uffini 
gallery,  where  are  preserved  those  graceful  cinque  cento  toys  that 
wasted  Cellini's  best  years*  The  windows  looked  out  over  the  great 
Piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  and  formed  part  of  the  fa9ade  that  Reuses  high  up 
over  the  colonnades  to  the  right.  Sore  never  were  fairer  apartments 
wherein  a  favoured  cardinal  kept  his  state ;  not  even  Wolsey  at  Hamp 
ton  Court  in  all  his  glory  was  better  or  more  nobly  lodged* 

We  two  ladies  .were  seated  on  the  sofa,  while  the  caidinai  placed  him- 
self opposite,  and  it  was  then  I  fell  to  admiring  the  extreme  beauty  of 
his  foot  and  the  almost  feminine  whiteness  and  delicacy  of  his  hands, 
where  on  one  finger  sparkled  a  superb  emerald.  A  ocmversation  now 
began  with  the  contessa,  who  rattled  away  in  a  lively,  sparkling  way 
on  a  variety  of  subjects.  She  spoke  of  her  desire  to  make  converts 
to  the  Catholic  faith.  Antonelli  received  her  remarks  with  a  silent 
smile. 

"  I,'*  said  he,  after  a  pause,  ''being  a  Catholic'and  a  cardinal,  naturally 
would  desire  to  see  all  the  world  even  as  myself — (came  son  to  stesioy^ 
but  such  a  change  should  arise  from  deep  conviction  and  mature  zeflee- 
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ibm  fb-^^^  W4eei$i)tii[lll6  to  God.     I  Ettle  admire  the  violent  e£Ebrt9 


convenioDS  of  inconsiderate  persons  arise  from  that  cause,*^ 
>  fPbeW  were  tiollie'  sentiments,  and  came  wilh  double  force  from  Bomct 
ted  ^e  Vaticiifti  'in  Oie  nineteenth  century.  After  this  little  rebu^  to  tJie 
giooA«iiatared  bat  ^nrer  zealous  countess,  who  so  eagrerly  desires  to  aete  the 
n^hoie  worts  witlun  the  embrace  o(  the  "  one  true  church,*'  the  conveiaa- 
tkn  tmm^d  on  England— *of  that  country  the  cardinal  profe3ses  hjimself  a, 
ffMii  adttiier.  '  And  the  extraordinary  memory  which  tie  possesses !  *  AH 
M  reads  he  remembers,  even  to  the  most  minute  descriptions  of  pubKc 
Inildin^  Itroets^  Ac.  '  He  told  us  that  he  had  astonished  the  D-^ — -  by 
describmg  to,  her  exactly  the  exterior  of  her  London  mansion, 
'  ^  Why  you  never  told  me  you  had  been  in  London,**  exclaimed  she^ 

'  **  I  never  hate  been,"  replied  the  cardinal  to  her  ;  "  but  I  read  .som^, 
yean  ago  a  description  of  tne  great  London  houses,  and  I  remembered 
jmtt  gnce*9  was  so  and  so.  And,"  continued  he,  ^*  1  have  surprised 
Qemina  aad  French  too  with  my  accurate  descriptions  of  certdn  marked 
features  in  their  capitals." 

'  One  can  quite  believe  all  this — ^his  bright,  intellectual  countenance. 
looldng  through  men  and  events  by  intuition,  and  at  once  deducting  l|is, 
dim  oonclosions. 

'  He  inquired  particulariy  about  myself,  taking  really  a  lively  interest 
ia  much  I  told  him. 

•  "  Come  to  me,"  said  he,  **  if  I  can  serve  you.  Mi  farebhe  un  jpiacer- 
dipoteresiertetUikr 

.  Twenty  requests  were  on  my  lips  in  a  moment— (specially  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  certain  unapproachable  ambassadress) — but  I  reflected  that  the 
oSbrs  of  princes  were  sufficiently  complimentary  and  gracious  in  them- 
selves, and  like  relics  should  be  hung  up  to  be  venerated  and  admired, 
Kutnot  to  be  used.  However,  I  must  observe,  en  parenthese^  respecting 
Oardiiial  Antonelli,  that  I  knew  an  English  lady  really  in  distress  to 
whom  his  kindness  and  protection,  when  invoked,  were  quite  Samaritan, 
atfid  induce  me  Mly  to  believe  in  his  genuine  good-heartedness. 

'^W(i  chatted  on  in  the  most  agreeable  way  for  more  than  half  an  hour,, 
a^d,  although  prepared  to  move,  the  cardinal  did  not  allow  conversation 
t6'flftg  for  an  instant.  He  made  the  contessa  quite  happy  by  promising 
het  <^  consecrated  candle  which  he  was  to  bear  at  the  approaching  feast 
of  the  PttrificatioD,  one  of  the  mndest  in  the  Roman  calendar ;  and 
chltfnied  me  by  the  paternal  kindness  with  vhich  he  addressed  her 
dimghter,  caffing  her  mt0  ^^/ta,  with  the  most  mceful  tact  possible^  . 
ajimmiiig  thus  l£i' own  posi^on  while  he  indicated  hers. 

"Ai  kot  We  xVMe  to  depart,  when  the  contessa,  spite  of  all  opposition, 
w^o^d  perfenn  the  same  genuflections,  although  he  exclaimed — ''  Ma — 
Is  pfVffa^-^IkhMro  in<  tluok — Gome  mat,"  &c.  He  shook  hands 
vMi  me^  and  acttttHy  conducted  us  to  the  outer  door  of  his  private 
rooms— an  attention  duly  observed  by  the  servM  in  waiting,  who  received 
ud"  Mlh  all  manner  of  homage  in  consequence.  So  we  retreated— quite 
cottMSeM  tBTkonn^ri—'Wid  descended  to  our  carriage  in  the  best  possible  . 
fantnour  w4tb  oai^Kes  and  all  the  great  universal  world. 
Oct — VOL.  en.  HO.  CCCCVI.  P 
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A  RiGUI  DAT. 

I  CAK  truly  affinn  ihat  mj  last  chapter  vas  written  before  Mr.  Albert 
Smith  had  treshened  my  recollections,  and  made  my  sides  ache  with 
laughter,  by  his  lively  enactment  of  the  scene  at  the  long  Righi ''  supper 
table,"  and  of  his  own  after  sleepless  night,  mider  the  cross  fire  of  inter- 
rogatories carried  on  through  the  chip  partitions  of  the  Bighi  Culm 
Hotel,  while  the  ^*tin  fiddle**  of  his  omnipresent  vagabond  fineud  in  the 
attics  sounded  the  charge  to  the  air  of  "  Le  Moulin  du  Villaffe." 

I  danH  think  I  met  Mr.  Smith  at  the  Hi^hi  Cuhn  Hotel  m  1851.  If 
I  did,  I  take  shame  to  myself  for  my  stupidity  in  being  unaware  of  the 
presence  of  a  companion  so  intelligent  and  agreeable.  Yet  I  should  be 
afraid  to  swear  I  did  not,  because  he  brought  the  whole  scene,  of  what 
may  be  an  any  day,  or  every  day,  '^  ronton,**  so  vividly  before  me,  that 
I  began  to  think  ''gushing  Augusta  Effingham"  must  have  been  my  vts-d- 
vie  at  table  ;  and  I  feel  almost  convinced  that  "  undecided  Mr.  Parker" 
sat  within  two  or  three  of  me.  There  is  but  one  part  of  Mr.  Smith's 
reminiscences  to  which  I  must  return  a  complete  "  non  mi  ricordo.**  Of 
any  nocturnal  disturbances  I  must  avow  myself  utterly  oblivious,  for  just 
as  I  had  composed  myself  for  a  most  intense  and  abstracted  moonlight 
meditation,  having  my  eyes  fixed  on  a  snow  patch  before  the  window, 
which  lay  crisping  in  a  hoar  frost,  even  in  ''  learv  June,**  my  abstraction 
became  somehow  or  other  more  complete  than  I  intended.  Sleep  sur- 
prised me,  and  I  lay  insensible  to  ''  Jack's'*  inquiry  from  No.  18,  whether 
"  Harry  was  asleep  in  34 T* — whether  he  "had  filer's  map  ?" — and. to 
all  and  sundry  the  other  interlocutory  annoyances  Which  interfered  with 
Mr.  Albert  Smith's  enjoyment  of  "  the  balmy,*'  save  and  except  the 
sommons  from  the  Alp  horn  in  the  grey  mommg,  and,  as  Tony  Lumpkin 
says,  *^  111  bear  witness  to  that/*  It  did  sound  through  and  about  the 
house,  in  a  fashion  which  left  it  scarce  a  matter  of  choice  to  get  up ;  for 
to  sleep,  or  lie  still,  under  the  infliction,  was  an  utter  impossibility.  The 
Alp  horn  reduces  the  turn-out  at  morning  muster  to  a  "matter  of 
course. 

A  tariff  posted  in  every  bedroom  proclaims  a  prohibitory  duty  on  the 
conversion  of  blankets  or  counterpanes  into  mommg  wrappers !  This  is 
sometimes  understood  as  a  hint  to  take  the  comfort  and  pay  the  penaky, 
but  on  the  mommg  of  the  10th  of  June,  1851,  we  saw  no  instance  of 

Cloths  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay — 
Blankets  by  night,  made  mantles  of  by  day. 

My  girls  and  I  had  come  adequately  provided  with  <undry  appliances,  to 
meet  that  biting  blast  wfai^  swept  along,  heralding  the  sun's  approach, 
and  italisiBg  the  magical  artistic  effect  of  the  '^'Rospigliosi  Aurora,"  of 
which  woadeiful  fr«MO  the  leadmg  idea  seems  to  'be,  to  express  tile 
rapidity  with  which  the  god  of  day  sweeps  on  to  his  rising, 

And  leaves  the  breezes  of  the  moon  behind. 

We  all  three  took  the  field,  in  suitable  hirsute  garments  of  endurance,  hnt 
others  emerged  frt>m  the  hotel  in  most  grotesque  variety  of  faafciiiment ; 
among  the  rest,  there  lemains  indelibly  fixed  on  my  memoiy  (and  rises 
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ImSokb  ^Hibewiai'stye"  as  I  mM)  one  figure,  4whidi  «vmi  in  the  glmong 
muMti  of  "the  last  evening,  I.had  adiDtvM  w  an  eMflspIifioatioii  of  H^ 
tRmnph  (>f--"SOiil  over  suWaaoe  1^-of  mind  making  light  of  phjmcal  im- 
^pedimentB  which  would  have  weighed  down,  and  detained  m  the  low«r 
•  wcrid,  any  one  with  but  tiie  ordinary  desire  for  llie  grand  and  piotnvesque : 
IB  ^n  prose,  this  vras  a  German  lady,  of  that  square,  snbstanttdi  bniU 
which  renders  ^e  term  **  sylphid,"  as  applied  to  dames  vi  Teutonic  race,  a 
mare  phrare  of  form,  if  not  of  ridicule.  By  what  route,  or  by  what  .mode 
of  conveyance  the  lady  in  auestion  attained  the  Righi  top,  quite  pawifw-my 
oompr^enston.  If  carried  by  ^^porfaurr,"  they  must  hove  been  of  '*  the 
race  of  the  Anakim  ;"  if  borne  by  a  hofse,  the  animal  must  have  had  the 
preternatural  qualities  of  the  fabled  hippogriff!  There  however  Ae 
stood  ''  in  the  flesh,"  her  age  sixty,  if  a  day ;  her  weight  twenty  stone ! 
if  a  pound ;  and  yet  full  of  activity  to  explore,  and  enthusiasm  to  admire, 
eveiything.  In  the  nipping  morning  air  she  was  by  no  means -the  last 
to  emerge  from  the  hotel,  presenting  in  the  twilight  the  most  extraoidi- 
nary  appearance  conceivable — her  square,  4olid  person,  wrapped  in  a  gny 
horseman's  ooat»  not  worn  cloak-wise^  but  put  on  afier  manly  fiuhion ! 
her  romid,  firm  face,  hedged  about  with  papiUotios^  her  bonnet  sus- 
inoonting  her  unremoved  night  head-gear !  I  am  sure  she  divided  for 
aome  moments  the  attention  of  the  whole  company  with  the  glorious 
panorama  emeiging  into  view  areund  us ;  our  American  friend,  among^ 
the  rest,  rreeted  her  appearance  with  a  long  whistle,  and  after  a  steady 
stare  with  arms  a-kimoo,  concluded  his  survey  with  the  following  sng- 

rion,  evincmg  at  once  his  appreciation  of  the  object  before  him,  and 
lively  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  nature— -^^  By  Jove!  what  an 
avakmche  she  would  mahe  /" 

While  the  hotel  thus  yielded  up  its  inmates,  and  '<  the  Staffelhaiw" 
below  sent  up  its  contingent  of  shivering  enthusiasts  to  the  sun's  ilsoM, 
the  daydawn  was  rapidly  coming  up  from  eastwards,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Rossbeig,  whioh  seemed  to  sink  into  still  deeper  shadow  as  the  snow 
peaks  above  and  behind  it  began  to  blush  through  the  grey  light  of 
morning. 

Pages  might  be  filled  with  descriptions  of  the  Bighi  sunrise^  and  yet 
tdl  nothing.  We  mieht  detwl  wiw  guide-book  accuracy  the  names  of 
the  giant  mountains  which  began  to  show  in  the  distance  of  the  Oberland 
and  the  Grrisons,  as  the  sun  touches  each  successively,  and  seems  to  call 
it  into  being  out  of  the  chaos  of  darkness ;  but  when  all  is  done,  what  do 
sndh  descriptions  c<mvey  ?  Nothing !  Names,  and  no  more.  There  is  no 
travelled  impertinence  in -the  assertion,  that  when  you  can  understand  a 
deeoription  cf  the  Righi  panorama  at  sunrise,  you  do  not  want  it; 
pictures  will  be  superfluous,  for  you  must  hare  seen  the  original  to  form 
any  conception  of  that  snowy  ooean,  whidh  loses  itself  in  distanee  to  the 
south  and  westward,  in  which  every  billow  is  a  separate  mountain,  while 
Mont  Blanc,  the  "  monarch''  of  all,  shows  only  like  a  ''crownmg  tenth 
wave"  in  the  vastness  of  that  undefined  expanse. 

Upon  one  grace  of  the  scene  we  can  dwell,  if  only  to  confess  the  im- 
possibility of  fixing  it  in  deseriptioa— I  mean  that  exquisite  and  ever- 
changing  blush  with  which  the  eold  virgin  purity  of  thie  snow  acknow* 
lodges  the  approaches  of  the  day-god.  A  student  of  the  laws  of  oolour 
would,  I  have  no  doubt^  find  interest  and  information  in  observmg  the 
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process  by  which  the  bloish  grey  of  twilight  is  first  transmuted  into  a 
Plicate  pttrple,  gradually  warming  into  a  rosy,  and  then  a  still  wanner 
glow,  as  the  power  of  the  yet  unseen  sunbeam  comes  into  fuller  opera- 
tion upon  the  snow's  unsullied  whiteness  ;  for  myself,  not  being  equal  to  a 
scientific,  I  must  be  content  with  a  poetieo-critical  deduction  from  it,  in 
reference  to  one  of  those  enigmatical  beauties  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
been  pleased  to  give  to  his  readers,  in  order  that  they  may  exercise  inge- 
nuity, or,  as  the  case  may  be,  exhibit  absurdity  in  conjecturing  their 
meaning. 

Twice  in  the  course  of  that  remarkable  composition,  entitled  a  ''Vision 
of  Sin,"  which  concludes  his  revised  volume  of  Lyrics,  the  laureate  has  in- 
troduced these  lines : 

To  the  horizon's  verge  withdrawn, 
God  made  himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn. 

Sundry ''  notes  and  queries"  have  been  put  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  mys- 
terious last  line.  More  than  one  answer  has  been  hazarded,  but  the  ora- 
cular poet  himself  has  not  condescended  to  define  his  own  meaning,  and 
therefore  leaves  it  open  to  one  conjeoture  more ;  the  meaning  intended,  I 
conceive  to  be,  that  through  all  the  phases  and  madness  of  reckless  sin, 
the  sinner  can  never  get  rid  of  an  overshadowing  sense  of  an  awful  God, 
who  has  appointed  a  day  '*  wherein  to  judge  the  world  in  righteousness ;" 
that  this  sense  of  coming  judgment  may  be  dim  and  faint,  but  yet  as  in- 
evitable a  token  of  future  account  as  the  blush  before  dawn  of  the  coming 
day. 

While  we  stood  on  the  Righi  Culm,  in  high- wrought  expectation  of  the 
sun's  up-rising,  unable  to  ^culate  at  what  moment  he  would  actually 
emerge,  and  yet  continually  warned  that  he  was  coming  near  and  yet 
nearer  by  the  increasing  redness  of  the  eastern  sky,  causing  a  kind  of 
awful  hushed  anxiety  for  the  moment — when  we  could  say  that  the  sun 
was  ''  risen  upon  the  earth"  and  that  we  stood  in  his  full  light,  these 
words  of  Tennyson's  occurred  to  me  as  best  calculated  to  describe  my  sen- 
sations, and  as  embodying  a  conception  from  a  natural  image,  which,  if 
it  was  not  in  the  mind  of  the  author  when  writing  them,  might,  if  he  had 
ever  waited  such  a  moment  as  this,  well  be  so.  One  would  like  to  know 
the  value  of  such  a  conjecture  if  it  would  be  possible  to  induce  this  rather 
transcendental  poet  to  condescend  to  the  infirmities  of  admiring  readers 
and  perplexed  commentators. 

Nearer,  and  yet  nearer,  and  at  last  the  day-god  surmounts  the  Alpine 
heights  and  gives  the  signal  to  our  lower  world  to  *'  go  forth"  to  its  varied 
labours,  pleasures,  joys,  and  sorrows  '*  until  the  evening."  What  ideas 
of  force  and  power  are  conveyed  by  the  ascending  luminary  driving  up, 
as  it  were,  the  clear  blue  steep  of  the  Empyrean,  scattering  the  mists  and 
vapours,  which  seem  to  be  annihilated  by  his  very  presence.  No  one  can 
have  ever  stood  and  contemplated  the  rush  of  a  steam-train  carrying  its 
hundred  tons  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour  without  receiving  the  im- 
pression of  irresistible  force  in  action,  and  of  human  nothingness  in  com- 
parison to  the  giant  power  it  has  evoked.  But  the  scientific  embodiment 
of  power  sinks  into  nothingness,  and  becomes  "of  the  earth  and  earthy," 
when  compared  with  the  glorious,  quiet,  natural  strength  in  which  the 
'^  great  light  made  to  rule  the  day"  rolls  on  his  unwearied  course,  ful- 
filling from  the  first  morning  of  creation  the  simple  fiat,  ^'  let  there  be 
light."     And  with  light  ministering  all  those  appliances  of  living  enjoy- 
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jnent  without  which  being,  if  it  were  indeed  a  posaibility,  would  be  a 
dreary  blank  instead  of  an  endowment  from  Grod  *^  giren  to  his  intelligent 
creation  richly  to  enjoy." 

The  sea  of  mountains  wluch  spreads  itself  to  the  south  and  east,  as 
''Alp  o'er  Alp  ascends/'  baffles  all  description.  We  heard  on  every  side 
names  of  mterest— "  Voiia  Mont  Blanc  V*  "  Yung  Prau  I"  "  Gliasnichr 
and  so  on — but  to  identify  these  with  any  of  ^e  giant  peaks  before  us 
was  impossible.  '^  Mont  Pilatre/'  as  it  stood  out  in  gloom  and  nearness, 
ihough  but  comparatively  a  pigmy,  was  a  more  impressive  object  than 
those  hug^  real  mountains  looming  in  the  distant  horizon.  And  on  the 
Righi  top  one  is  obliged  to  let  imagination  loose  in  unlimited  conjecture 
rather  than  attempt  to  realise  anything  like  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Oberland  wonders  spread  out  before  him. 

There  is  one  point  of  the  panorama  within  what  is  caUed  '*  the  middle 
distance,"  on  wmch  the  spectator  gazes  with  an  interest  to  which  the  mere 
sense  of  seeing  contributes  little.  As  the  eye  ranges  over  the  Lake  of 
Lowertz,  the  position  of  the  little  town  of  Schwytz  may  be  seen,  or 
guessed  at,  marked  as  its  site  is  by  splintered  peaks,  called  '<  The  Mitres^" 
and  near  it  one  loves  to  fancy  that  the  meadow  of  *'  Griitli"  can  be  distin- 
guished by  its  "  greenery,"  as  the  natural  temple  in  which  the  original 
vow  of  Swiss  freedom  was  registered  more  than  five  centuries  since.  As 
I  strained  my  eyes  to  catch  the  spot  through  the  gpx)wing  light  of  mom* 
ing,  there  came  to  my  memory  a  passage  which  I  had  been  reading  in  a 
Swiss  history  a  few  days  before,  namely,  the  words  of  fierce  taunt  with 
which  the  wife  of ''  Werner  StaufFacher^'  first  roused  in  him  that  spirit  of 
resistance  to  the  "castled  chiefs,"  who  from  their  strongholds  of  pride, 
lust,  and  oppression  had  so  long  held  the  mountaineers  in  thraldom : 
*'  Combien  de  temps  encore  verra't-on  Torgueil  rire  et  Thumilit^  pleurer  ?** 
Dee  Strangers  seront-ils  les  maitres  de  ce  pays,  et  les  h^tiers  de  nos 
biens  ?  A  quoi  sert-il  que  nos  montagnes  soienthabiteespardeshommes? 
M&res,  devons-nous  nourrir  des  fils  mendians,  et  Clever  nos  filles  pour 
servir  d'esclaves  aux  Strangers  ?     Loin  de  nous  tant  de  l&chet6  I" 

These  words,  as  we  loitered  over  our  cafi  before  departure,  wrought 
themselves  into  the  following  contribution  to  the  Righi  Culm  Album  : 

THE  BIBTn-WORDS  OF  SWISS  FBEEDOK. 

How  Ions  from  the  castles  which  rise  on  our  steeps 
Shall  pride  see  abasement,  and  mock  while  it  weeps, 
And  foreigners  sit  in  their  cordon  of  towers, 
Making  spoil  of  our  goods  in  the  land  that  is  cur$f 

How  long  must  we  ask  in  each  mountain-girt  glen 
To  what  purpose  our  fatherland  nourishes  men  ? 
How  long  shall  we  mothers  sit  abject  in  dust, 
Breeding  boys  as  their  bondmen,  and  girls  for  their  lust.  * 

Oh  I  when  will  the  breeze  sweeping  free  o'er  our  hills 
Inspire  this  bold  truth—"  Man  is  free  when  he  wills  ?•* 
Or  when  will  our  snows  wash  the  blot  from  our  name 
Which  makes  it*mong  nations  a  by- word  of  shame? 

Each  taunt  like  a  sting,  brought  to  Stauffacher's  cheek 

The  warm  tingling  blood,  still  no  word  did  he  speak ; 

But  each  on  his  heart  as  a  kindling  spark  fell. 

And  the  fire  lighted  there  spread  to  Funt^— >Melchthall,— Tell  1 
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It  kindled,  it  strengtbened^it  spread'— and  full  «ood« 
Where  the  meadewe  of  Griitli  lay  pale-  in.  the  moon. 
Brave  men,  met  with  heaven-lifted  hands  and  bent  knee^ 
Swore  a  vow,  which  they,  kept,  and  the.Swyt»>]and  is  fiee. 
Bighi  Colm,  June  11, 1B51.  B. 

We  are  whilitig  wvay  descriplioii,  ai  w»  whiled  away  oox  tame  on  the. 
Gnlm,.  in  hope»  that  to  the  8pleadour»  of  otii*  sunset  ancC  sunnse  migbt  b** 
added  one  other  exhibitioB,  which  would  have  rendeted  our  aobievraaenita 
of  the  Bigiii  a  perfect  success.  We  had  heard  of  the  <*  Righi  SpeeUe* 
-^-flikiiMf  of  Swisrrivel  to  the  <^' Spectre  of  the  Bvooken" — audwe  lin^ 
gpned  on  the  Culm,  in  the  hope  that  to  all  our  other  good  fortune  mi^ti 
be  added  th«t peculiar  atmospheric  combination.'  of  mist  and  sunshine,, 
by  which  sometimes  the  shadow  of  die  mountain,,  and  of  any*  peieon  who< 
mHy  be  on  it  at  the  time,  are  pitojeeted<  in  gigantic  proportions  upon  a 
bii^  vapour  looking^aas,  or  curtain^  opposite*  We  looked  in  vain  lor 
tiiis  grand  phenomeneoj  and  yet  our  watch  waa  not  altogether  fruitless.  > 
Eor,  though  the  mist  wsb  wanting,  the  ssm  shone  out  with  remariiaUe: 
strength  and' poww,  and  gave  us  a  minor  wonder  well  worth  waiting  for. 
This-  was  no  less  than  the  whole  mountain  on  which  we  stood  dearfy  re^ 
fleeted  from  the  snow  curtain  or  Aeet  of  the  Obevland  Alps.  We  could 
ivftce  the.  outline  of  the  Righi  quite  as  distinctly  as  our  own  shadows  on 
the  grass  before  ua;  and  must  leave  to  (die  readers  to  calculate  the- 
delight  with  which  we  viewed  this  efifect  of  a  solar  magic  lantern,  ia 
which  tfaeoli^t  exhibited  was  an  isolated  mountain,  5700  feet  inaltitude^ 
{kojeeted  at  a  distance  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles ! 

The  sun  was  now  shining  in  his  strength  upon  the  earth,  the  gloiy  of 
the  oiiite  and /)osf  sunrise  half-hour  was  gone,  and  we  now  turned  into 
the  "  Culm  Hotel"  for  coffee  and  the  biU,  preparatory  to  our  desottit  by* 
the  way  of  Kussnath-  to  Lucerne.  We  had  ^charged  our  cavelry  tM* 
nSgfat  befibre,  the  downward  journey  was  to  be  made  on  fbet,  or,  where 
the  way  allowed  the  ladies  to  be  carried,  by  ehames  €t  porteur  engaged 
for  tbem ;  while  our  American  friend,  his  guide  and  I,  took  the  road,  or 
rather  the  nmne,  Alpen*stock  in  hand.-— N.B.  Every  one  buys  an  Alpen- 
stock on  a  Swiss  ^untain.  It  would  be  a  curious  statistical  inquiry  to 
ascertain  how  many  of  them  are  ever  carried  beyond  the  first  hotel,  where 
they  are  laid  down. 

The  downward  path  to  Kussnath  has  nothing  remarkable  about  it, 
and  our  progress  was  marked  hf  little  of  interest,  save  a  conversation 
with  our  friend's  guide,  which  I  record'  here  for  the  benefit  of  those 
tourists  who  travel  over  Europe,  surrendering  themselves  to  tEe  '^  tender 
mercies  "  of  that  variety  of  the  genus  homo  called — Courier  ! 

We  had  by  this  time  established  a  pleasant  travelling  familiarity  with 
the  young  American.  He  attached  himself  to  the  suite  of  my  daughters, 
while  his  guide  transferred  his  attentions  altogether  to  me.  I  found  him 
very  intelligent  and  communicative,  and  he  produced  a  perfect  volume  of 
attestations  from  tourists,  who  professed  to  have  tested  his  civility  and 
fidelity  through  all  soKs  of  explorations  of  Alp-land. 

Our  conversation  was  oanied  on  in  Frsneh,  and'  afler  I  had  asked  him 
if  "  he  knew  anything  of  English  ?"  to  which  his  response  was,  ^No,  sir, 
I  vrish  I  did/'  he  surprised  me  by  the  inquiry  whether  **  I  wanted  a 
domestic  ?"  a  question  which  he  followed  up  by  an  o£Eer,  that  if  I  would 
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takftliuii.iO'EiigIand  ia  my  service^  He  would  ^watv9  me  kit  ftre  yean 
wiihont.any  wagee-— not.any  whatever !" 

I  wae  Btaoded  by  the  paopenivm ;  nmiiiiieBiiees  of  ^Lord  WOHam 
lUifliell-a  tragedy^'* came  to*  my  memory*— I  liad  no^  tha  leaat  desire  to 
acaept  the  cmer;  andat  last  I  said,  *' It  is  m>t  die  custom  o£EngIU& 
masters  to  raeeive  aervioe  witibiout  wages*  We  xu(?«r  do  it."  I  thaa 
added,  ^*  Why  do  yoa  make  the  propoml?' 

"Tenez,  monaeur/*  he  said,  laying  his  hand' on- my  ana;  ^I  amharo. 
a  g^de,  and  a-  good*  one.  But  here  I  can  nav«er  be- more ;  I  am  m  snide 
for  life — until  I  grow  (dd,  or  perhaps  die  in  a  orevasse  or  a  diift— £ut  i£ 
I  was  some  yeaxsr— say  five,  for  I  am  young,  monsieur — in  England,  I 
should  then  comTRBshend  English,. and  make,  myeelfi  courier;  anddliea,'' 
his  eyes  sparkled  as  he  said,  '^  ia  few  years  more  I  should  come  home 
and;  sit  down  rich*— cich  as  a  syndic,"  this  being,.  I  suppose,  the  Swiss 
equivalent  for  our  expoesaion  o£  '^rudi  as  a  Jaw.'* 

^  But,"  I  replied,  ^'  your  wsges  as  ai  guide  are  quite'  as  good  aa.  a 
courier's,  I  should  think?'' 

^  Wages^— bah  !^— wages  is  a  bagfkidl&.  Monoeur  will  paiddn  my 
ignorance,  that  I  presumed  to  offer  mm  a  compliment  of  it  for  his  ssr* 
vice. — The  wages  are  nothing^<nodiingI  it  is  the  oppartunities!  snd  all 
that." 

''  What  are  the  opportunities  ?"  I.  asked,  knowing  his  meaning^,  but 
wishing  to  discover  more  of  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 

'*'!  don't  know  what.Uiey  ars^  for  I  am  not  courier  yet     There  is  a  ^ 

Verbondnik  among  than  which  I  hope  to 'understand  some  day.  All  I 
know  now  i%.that  I  see  poor  fellows-  like  myself  go  out  in  a  courier  dress, 
and  presently  they  come  home,  and  don't  regard  the  '  burgmMtev:' 
that's  what  I  should  like  to  do." 

Our  sdbjeei  ended  on  my  assuring  the  poor  fellow  that  hb  propositbn 
could  not  be  entertained  by  me.  Poor  Louis  Sdmratz  of  Swyta  (suoh 
waa  Us  name  recorded  in  my  pocket-book)  may  have  since  found  some 
one  to  accept  hia  services,  and  put  him  in  the  way  of  gratifying  his- am- 
bition,, though  1  fear  without  improving  his  integrity. 

While  on  the  anfaject,  I  may  mention  an  incident  illustratiye  of  those 
^  opportunitftes/'  which  improved  a»  they  know  how  to  improve  them, 
send  theae  courier  gentry  home  as  '<  nch  aa  syndics"  and  proud  as 
-b«i»mekteM."       ^  ^  ^ 

When  leavins!  Bome  in  that  annual  dispenion  after  Easter,  which 
regularly  puto  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  price  A  veturinos  and  post^hoiaea 
moil  the  flood-tide  of  travel  has  abated,  an  agreeable  military  friend,  who 
had  half  promised  to  take  the  fourth  seat  in  our  carriage,  told  me  one 
day  that  he  had  been  laid  hold  on  by  two  old  lady  relatives,  whom  he 
acmdentally  encountered,  and  who,  in  their  horrors  and  alarms  at  '*  ban* 
ditti,"  had  fiurly  pressed  him  into  their  service  as  far  as  Florence. 

^  Their,  courier  was  not  to  be  found,"  said  he,  *'  and  in  the  run  for  car« 
risige%  I  am  going  to  engage  a  veturino  £br  them*  I'm  sorry  I  can't 
join  you ;.  I  had  much  rather." 

I  ako  expressed  my  regret,  and  we  parted.  Later  in  the  day,  I  met 
him  again,  in  high  glee  at  having  just  concluded  an  engagement  for  a 
very  good  carriage  and  horses  at  tibe  price  of,  I  think,  twenty-three  na- 
poleon%  or  some  anch  sum ;  and,  considering  the  '*rua"  onthe.xoad,  I 
thought  he  had  made  a  vexy  fair  bargain  indeed. 
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Next  day.  we  met  as  usual.    Wheu,  in  reply  to  some  quie^6tf  air  it^ 

his  journey,  Captain  M 's  countenance  immediately  fell^  as  he  sin- 

6vered:."rm  m  a  nice  travelling. predicament.  In  my  endeavour  to 
'8er?e  these  old  tabbies  I  told  you  of,  I  am  become  liable  to  a  comphitft 
for  a  broken  contraUo  ;**  and  then,  with  an  emphaas  most  unusual  wilh 
a  high-bred  gentleman,. he  added  one  of  those  expressions  which  ^^in  « 
captain  is  a  choleric  word/* — <'  when  I  interfere  between  a  courier  and 
his  dupes  again,  I'm  .** 

He  then  related  to  me,  that  while  in  the  act  of  telling  his  ancient  rela* 
lives  the  clever  bargain  he  had  concluded  on  their  behalf,  in  marched 
the  courier !  who,  heretofore,  in  all  their  joumeyings,  had  sole  charge  of 
these  old  ladies,  *'  body,  soul,  and  '  circular  notes'  inclusive."    Monsieur 

le  Courier  listened  very  coldly  to  the  intelligence  of  Captain  M 's 

baigain;  observed  that  a  carriage  at  that  price  could  not  be  fit  for 
^<  Miladies  "  to  put  foot  into ;  he  had  himself  just  eng^ed  a  carriage, 
en  particulier  and  tree  bon  march^^  for  thirty  napoleons  ;  the  contraUo 
was  made,  and  he  could  not  break  it  without  forfeit — and  so  on.  *'  The 
worst  of  it  is/'  continued  the  irate  captiun,  '^  I  have  seen  the  carriage  the 
infernal  scoundrel  has  put  upon  us.  It  is  one  I  rejected  myself  as  in- 
ferior, before  I  engaged  my  own  ;  and,  as  sure  as  we  are  speaking,  the 
fellow  actually  pays  less  for  it,  and  pockets  the  dififereuce,  in  the  shape  of 
commission,  per-centage,  or  some  such  mode  of  extortion." 

So  much  for  the  *'  opportunities*'  which  send  these  harpies  home  rich 
men  after  a  few  years'  plunder  of  English  dupes.  I  say  English,  for, 
according^  to  the  proverb,  "  Hawks  do  not  pike  out  hawlcs'  eyes,"  conti- 
nentals do  not  prey  on  each  other ;  and  I  believe  the  English  to  be  the 
only  nation  which  delivers  itself,  tied  and  bound,  to  the  calamity  of 
Courierism. 

The  descent  from  the  Bighi  brings  you  to  one  of  the  Toll's  chapels,  of 
which  there  are  several  in  this  cradle  corner  of  Swiss  freedom. 

It  is  very  provoking  to  find  in  our  utilitarian  age  that  Tell  and  his 
heroism  is  beginning  to  be  rationalised  into  little  better  than  a  myth. 
Some  ugly  anachronisms  are  beginning  to  be  affirmed  as  to  his  various 
trophies ;  for  example,  the  tower,  popularly  supposed  to  mark  the  spot 
where  he  shot  the  apple  from  hb  son's  head,  is  now  discovered  to  have 
existed  a  century  previous  to  the  date  of  that  event — if  it  happened  at 
all ;  and  in  like  manner  do  they  begin  to  pick  holes  in  the  other  deeds  of 
daring  in  his  memorable  career.  So  that  there  is  much  danger  that  in 
some  future  da;^  this  object  of  popular  hero-worship  will  himself  be  ex- 
plained away  into  a  kind  of  Swiss  ^'  Mrs.  Hams.  This  is  not  merely 
provoking,  but  injurious.  It  is  removing  from  before  the  minds  of  tlie 
simple  mountaineers  a  standard  measure  of  patriotic  devotion  and  daring, 
which  has  often  led  them  to  maintain  their  hard-won  rights,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  Malo  cum  Platone  errare.  Rather  than  be 
convinced  with,  or  by,  the  most  hard-headed  matter-of-fact  investigator 
of  our  age,  I  should  prefer  these  reflections,  to  the  following  effect,  which 
suggested  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  at  the  chaoel 
of  the  Tellen-platte,  on  Lucerne  Lake,  the  principal  shrine  of  Swiss  de- 
votion to  the  memory  of  their  hero  : 

<'To  the  inhabitants  of  Thermopy]»  or  Marathon  these  famous  spots 
are  but  so  many  square  feet  of  earth.     England  is  too  extensive,  too 
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.mo^h  earned  away  by  industry  and  utility^  to  hold  Runnymede  as  an 
pjbject  of  national  affection.  Switzerland  is,  perhaps,  the  only  plaee  in 
our  globe  where  deeds  of  pure  virtue,  ancient  enough  to  be  venerablei  aie. 
consecrated  by  the  religion  of  the  people, .  and  continue  to  command 
intei^t  and  reverence.  No  local  superstition  so  beautiful  and  so  monl 
as  that  connected  with  the  deeds  of  William  Tell  anywhere  exists." 

This  is^  quite  true — true  to  nature  and  to  philosophy  alike-*and  the 
principle  is  enforced  by  the  constant  and  simple  references  by  which  the 
Swiss  are  ever  directed  to  their  primitiTe  models  of  patriotism  for  imitation, 
as  for  caution  against  the  deterioratmg  e£Fects  of  modem  corruptions  and 
foreien  intercourse. 

"  Vavete  EheHy  simpUcttas  morum^  et  unio,  servabunt  avUam  Uber* 
tat&m^  is  the  sign-post  warning  with  which  die  Fathers  of  Switzerland 
indicated  to  their  children  that  one  of  the  highways  to  <'  sad  and  sunken 
Italy"  is  now  open  to  friend  and  foe;  and  as  I'  waited  for  the  carriage 
before  Tell's  chapel,  in  the  Hohlegaste,  near  Kussnath,  I  copied  a  cor- 
responding inscription,  addressed,  not  to  travellers,  but  to  the  natives.  I 
copied  the  characters  as  I  read  them,  but  it  was  not  until  I  found  an 
interpreter  in  the  pretty  little  J^ii^/tf A-taught  daughter  of  <*  mine  host»" 
at  Schaffiiusen,  that  I  could  attempt  a  free  version  of  the  homely  Swiss 
doggrel  which  marics  the  hollow  way  where  Tell  is  said  to  have  done  hb 
act  of  <*  wild  justice"  upon  the  tyrant  of  his  country  : 

Gekler*8  lochmut  Tell  er  schosen 
Unde  edel  Schweizer  frechheit  enser  osen 
Wie  lang  wird  aber  solche  wahren 
Nach  lange  wen  wir  die  Alten  wareo. 

Here  where  Tell  did  Gesler  shoot, 
Switz-land*8  freedom-tree  took  root ; 
Shall  tyrants'  axe  this  fair  tree  fell  ? 
Never !  while  Swia»-men  be  like  Tell. 

At  Kussnath,  conveyances  are  as  welcome  to  the  tired  traveller  as  they 
are  ea^ly  had  ;  and  the  drive  along  its  beautiful  bay  to  Lucerne  might 
be  callea  the  perfection  of  lake  travel.  We  traversed  the  border  of  the 
fiiir  waters  of  the  *<  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,"  as  they  lay  in  all  that 
wondrous  variety  of  light  and  shade  which  the  Alpine  ranges  on  the 
opposite  shore  distributed  over  the  surfece.  Mont  Pilatre  rose  before 
us  in  frx)wning  majesty,  seeming  thousands  of  feet  higher  than  when  we 
confronted  him  on  equal  terms  frt>m  the  rival  eminence  of  the  Righi. 
He  seemed  to  rise,  wnereas  it  was,  in  fact,  we  who  had  descended  nearer 
to  his  base  level ;  thus  illustrating  the  social  paradox,  that  some  people, 
without  any  real  improvement,  seem  elevated  in  the  scale  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, merely  by  the  deterioration  of  those  around  them. 

At  quieti  sleepy  Lucerne,  our  Righi-bund  dissolved  itself.  Our  Ame- 
rican friend  leffc  us,  with,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  his  most  definite 
purjpose  towards  the  Czardom  of  Muscovy,  while  we  retraced  our  way  to 
Skuich  to  reclaim  nos  bagages.  It  was  a  pleasant  association  while  it 
lasted,  and  a  complete  success  in  an  adventure  which  is  generally  sup- 
posed, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  end  in  failure  and  disappointment 
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LAMigMoiiigtoteii«7oa8«8te7of  imili^B.  One  of  liioie  namacaBiifiat 
are  ia  tnith  m oamnwOf  but^  becaun nobod]^ seeks  them  oat^are  tbaag^ 
tobeaonov.  Some  of  die  aeton  m  this  hiatoiy  a»  Uviog  adll,  bat  nay- 
tfwaBtbmg  it  hexe  will  do  hamLto  mme. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  for  some  yeare  at  the  oom- 
menoemeot  of  die  praeent,  no  town  was  more  flowulBng  than  thaone  in 
wUdL  our  soene  ia  laid..  We  willcall  it  Biveetoa.  It  wa»  the  chieMtyt 
of  oaa:  of  Engiand'a  mxmb  produottiFB.-  oountieSA  The  town,  was  ar  mann*- 
faotoiing  one.  Maaten  and  opeiatif«8  were  alike  enjoying  the  xewaad. 
of  their  skill  and  indoatzy ;  the  former  in  amassing  a  competency  for  Aske. 
old  age,  the  latter  in  gaiatng  an  ample  fiving,  and  in*  bringing  up  thab 
children  without  a  straggla.  A  prospereus  anXhappy  town  was  Rivettoii. 
Industry,  peace,,  and  plenty  reigned*  Giood:  mastBi«i  satisfied  woriuuen» 
eaniing  suffieient  to  A«ip  their  fiimifies,  not  sCarre  them,  made  a  oon- 
tented  raoa;.  Them  was  no'  destitudon,  and  there  were  few  poorHratesi 
Erery  able-bodied  person,  whether  man  or  woman,  every  giowtng->up' 
youth  of  either  sex,  found  adequate  vemuneraticm^.  if  they  chose  to 
labour. 

Conspicuous  amongst  the  manufoeturers,  in-  all  high  respectability, 
was  one  whom  we  ^1.  oall  Greorge  Azkell,  as<  amb^tute  for  his  rm 
name.  He  was  rapidly  making  money :  not  by  the  griping  hand  of  ex- 
tortion ;  by  badly  paid  or  owitaabed  workmen  ;  but  1^  honest  care,  and 
a  flourishing  trade.  A  better  and  more  benerolent  man  did  not  exist,  a 
more  just  and  considerate  master.  His  rate  of  wages  was  invariably  the 
highest  in  the  town :  and  in  any  time  of  temporary  depression,  slack 
wmk,  or  soareify,  he  was  never  known  to  refuse  the  nand  of  help  to  his 
men*  Upright  and  oonsctentious  in  all  matters  of  business;  beloved  and. 
raapeeted  in  private  life ;  open-hearted  and  generous  to  those  under  hinv 
with-  a  floiuishing  and  rising  trade,  no  wonder  he  was  held  in  high  eatfr- 
mariion  by  his  felbwcitixens.  His  manufactory  became  gradually  to  be 
leaked  upon  aa  the  first  in  the  town :  there  were  one  or  two  other  firma 
in  it  of  greater  magnitnde,  doing  a  larger  and  more  pushing  trade,  but 
noae^  fer  respectal^y  and.  oharecter,  stood  so  high  aa  that  of  George 

Mr.  Aikell  had  one  aon,  an  only  child.  No  expense  was  spared  upon 
William  ArkeU's  eduoation.  Besides  being  a  well-read,  classical  scholar, 
every  accomplishment  befitting  a-  gentleman  was  taught  him,,  in  most  cC 
which  he  bid  fidr  to  ezoeL  In  the  same  city  lived  idso  an  elder  brother 
of  Mr.  Arkell's,  Daniel,  elder  by  many  years.  Poor  Dan — he  waa  never 
called  anything  but  Dan — ^had  not  been  so  fortunate  in  life  aa  his  brother. 
EKs  business  had  fiuled,  and  now,  in  his  dedining  years^  he  was  only  a.oledb 
in  the  city  bank*  Dim  Arkell  had  two  children,  Peter  and  Miliued ;  all 
that  remained  of  a  large  femily.  He  gave  to  the  former  a  sound  classical 
education,  less  common  in  those  days  than  in  these ;  and  at  a  suitable 
age,  Peter  entered  the  bank  as  a  junior  clerk.  The  two  cousins,  William 
and  Peter  were  about  the  same  age;  Mildred  was  two  years  younger.  She 
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had  reoeiTedy  like  Moses  Primrose,  a  **  sortof  miseeiifaneoui-  edantieir  at 
homaw"  Hbe fadier  toak  cmm tfaatshe  should aoqnma UMmn^lbiow. 
ledge  oB  her  oim  kngiaM  ^  sher  imiiB  a  goedt  letter,  and  waa  a  <pudt 
arithmeticiaii ;  she:  mads  niirta»  pasfciy,  and  puddiogpto  psafeelion;  eoE^ 
celled  in  ginger  wine  and  pickles;  and  for  lecmation,  sh»  Bad  the  van  of 
seme  old  news,,  and'  sevwal  bctmd  volnmea  of  the  Lads/!t*  Mayasikej  a 
noted  pfiio£oal  oS  the-dagr*  Not  a  single  aeoontJkhmastivBt'aiia  tughi^ 
saive  dancing^. for  acoomplishments  imb»  Aen  etiMoaireddags  to  leaim. 

Time  wore  on  :  the  hoys  grew  to  manhood,  and  their  parents  towasdr 
old  age.  The  finn.  ol  Greoigie  AxkeU  and  Siniy.fiir'i&diie  thne  Wifliflnn 
WB»  takwk  into  partnenhip  wSbh  his  father,  floosiahed  ^paee ::  bui  Daniel 
did  not  find  his  riohea  ioersase  wtth  his  yeara. 

W^anre  little  need  tospeaLof  Mrs.  Dan  er  Mn.  Geai^  AiML.  They 
were  good  firiends  and  sistexe-in-law;  and  die  latter  cheiiBhed.a)8aeratr> 
hope  that  the  daughter  of  the  former  and  her  own  son  might  sometunv 
akU  each  othee  husband  and  wi£s.  It  may  be  macveUed  at;  that  Mrs. 
Geocge  Arkell  should  wish  to  unite  her  attfacture^.weakhy,  and  aaoom- 
plimd  son  with  his  portionlesa  and,  oon^aiadvely,  homelyceasin  :  bat: 
Jws»  Geoige  oared  mwk  more  fos  that  sonVhappinesa^than  to  adyanoa- 
his  pomp  and'  giaodenr ;  she- loved  her  nieee  stnoerely,  and  she  knew,  durt; 
her  kindly  and  noble,  qnalitiew  were  siich>  that  wovld  maioe  <iie  happiness 
of  any  husband. 

And  what  thought  Mildrod  ArkeU  hanM?  She  knew  nothing  of  due 
cherished  scheme,  but  if  evoD  there  appeared  to  her  &  hvman  beinggifted 
with  all  earthly  peifectlonB^  in  whom  all  admirable  qaaHtiaa  weie  oon^ 
centred,  it  was  her  cousin  William.  She  deemed  nee  brother  a  vefy 
fintriate  young  man,  as  brotfaen  went,  but  whaft  wao  he  oompaind  to 
William?  Peter  was  plain  in  person,  awkwaid  in  manner;  whilst  WiUiaBi 
wao  tall  and  handsome,  though  with  a  look  of  doHoato health  on'his-  refined- 
featoBe%  danoed  minneta  widt  Mildred  to  pes&dion,  breathed  iove*songv 
tO'  her  on  bio  flute^  painted>  her  pretty  landscanes  in  watoi  -^olonrs,  wA, 
which  she  decorated  the  walls  of  their  little  panomv  drone  her  ont  in  hir 
father's  phaeton,  passed  lue  ereninga  reading  to  hev  and  footing  Shal&* 
speaie,  and  in  short  made  love  to  her  as  mudias  it  is  well  possible  to  msiho 
love,  without  putting,  it  into  words*  But  die  misfarfcuno  of  all  this  wa% 
that  while  it  told  upon  ker  heart,  and  implanted  there  its  nanr er'>dying* 
&uits,  ho  only  thought  of  ho» as  a  cousin  or  sister.  Madhe  been  awanr 
of  his  mother^a  hope  of  nnidi^them,  I  cannot  tell  whediec  ho  would  haw 
fidlen  in  with  it  or  not:  he  has  asked  htmaelf  tha qgnstian  many  a  i ' 
in^hio  iMec  life,  amdhe  could  ncner  anmoer, 

Mr.  Daniel  Aikell  died.  Wm  son  Peter,,  whose  steadmeso  and  \ 
tion  to  business  were  properly  appvseialed,  was  advnncedito  fill  his  hAt&^m 
sitoation  in  the  bank,  so  that  the  income,  hitheito  enji^^  was  still 
secured  to  his  mother  andsister.  It  was  very  small,  and  dieir  homo  wna- 
widely  different  from  the  handsome  residence,  with  alL  ite  comfortable, 
appurtenances,  owned  W  Mr.  George' ArkelL 

One  morning,  Mrs.  George  Arkell  came  into  die  widow's  huusej  wMi' 
aa  open  letter  in  her  hand. 

*< Betty,"  she  began,  familiarly  addressing  Mrs.  Daniel  by  hernamo^ 
she*  having  been  ohristened  by  that  abbraviatioB^  "  do  yon  semomber  the 
Teaviees*  who  left  Riverton  somo.  yearn  ago,,  to  nmkothw tetany. an 
diey  said,  in  London  ?" 
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'<  To  be  sure,"  refcaxned  Mis.  Dan. 

<<  WeU,  I  fear  they  can't  haye  made  much^  for  here'a  a  letter  oome 
this  moraiiigt  dated  Loiid<»i,  from  their  eldest  girl — a  pretty  little  thmg 
she  wasy  of  about  eight  or  ten,  when  they  left  Riyerton." 

<'  Yes,*'  continued  Mrs.  DanieL 

<*  She  writes  to  me  as  an  old  friend  of  her  mother's,  she  say%  to  ask  if 
I  can  interest  myself  for  her  with  any  school  down  here,  and  get  her  a 
situation  as  teacher ;  for  that  since  her  parents'  death  they  haye  not  been 
weUoff." 

<<  John  Trayice  and  his  wife  are  dead,  then!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dan. 

<^  Some  time  bade,  it  would  seem.  But  we  neyer  heard  the  news  of  it 
in  Rtyerton.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  of  any  school  in  these  parts  in  want 
of  a  teacher.  I  forget  her  name,"  continued  Mrs.  George  ;  *<  she^igns 
her  letter  'C.  Trayiee,'  but  whether  it  was  Catherine,  or  Cordelia, 
oiw— *• 

*<  It  was  Charlotte,  I  think,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Daniel  Arkell. 

*'  Charlotte  ?  perhaps  it  was.  Well,  I  and  George  haye  been  talking 
it  oyer,  and  we  tnink  of  inyiting  her  here  for  a  month  or  so,  poor  tiling, 
while  we  see  if  anything  can  be  done.  We  shall  pay  her  coach-fare 
down,  and  any  other  httie  matter,  so  that  it  will  be  no  expense  to  her." 

^'  It  is  yery  kind  of  you  to  do  so,  and,  when  you  write,  tell  her  we 
will  all  try  and  make  her  comfortable,"  cried  Mrs.  Daniel,  in  the  honest 
simplicity  of  her  heart     *'  ^Gldred  will  be  a  companion  to  her." 

Miss  Travice  anriyed  in  Biyerton.  A  showy,  accomplished,  handsome 
young  woman,  afiable  in  manner,  ready  of  speech :  just  the  one  to  turn 
the  l^ad  of  a  rather  shy  fellow,  such  as  William  Arkell. 

Mrs.  Daniel  had  offered  Mildred  to  be  the  young  viaitCNr's  frequent 
companion :  but  Mildred  found  she  was  not  wanted.  Her  cousin  Wil- 
liam's yisits  to  her  own  home  grew  less  and  less  frequent,  till  they  be- 
came like  what  we  hear  of  angels'.  Charlotte  T^yice  was  now  his  com- 
panion in  the  phaeton,  his  partner  in  the  minuets  ;  his  prettiest  loye- 
songs  were  played  to  her,  and,  worse  than  all,  he  would  sometimes  laugh 
at  me  satire  the  youn^  hdy  was  pleased  to  tilt  at  Mildred.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  a  sore  feeling  grew  up  in  Mildred's  heart.  She  knew  she 
had  no  pretension  to  beauty,  though  she  was  frequently  called  a  lady-like 
girl,  and  now  this  handsome,  gaudy  stranger  was  come  to  ridicule,  riyal, 
and  supplant  her.'  ^Gldred  was  naturally  clear-sighted,  and  she  soon  saw 
reason  to  suspect  that  Miss  Travice  was  playing  a  part — ^that  she  was 
endeavouring  to  ingratiate  herself  into  the  good  opinion  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Arkell,  and  especially  into  that  of  l^Uiam.  And  Mildred 
longed,  with  a  sensation  of  eager,  sickening  suspense,  for  the  time  that 
should  witness  Miss  Trayice's  departure. 

And  so  matters  went  on.  The  *'  month  or  so,"  mentioned  as  the 
probable  duration  of  Charlotte  Trayice's  yisit,  erew  into  fiye,  and  still  it 
was  not  terminated ;  when,  one  afternoon,  Mudred,  who  had  been  out 
on  an  errand,  was  called  into  the  pariour  by  her  mother,  upon  her 
coming  m. 

'<  Whateyer  has  made  you  so  long,  Mildred  ?"  cried  Mrs.  ArkelL  "  It 
is  half-past  fiye." 

*'  I  ooukL  not  match  the  ribbon,  mother,  and  I  haye  been  to  neariy 
•yery  shop  in  Biyerton,"  was  Miss  Aikell's  reply.  <<llb»y  Pembroke 
went  with  me.    I  did  not  know  it  was  so  late/' 
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*^  Sit  down,  child  :  I  hare  a  word  to  say  to  yon/' 

*'  Peter  bad  better  hare  bis  tea,**  interraptea  Mildred. 

^  Peter  has  had  his  tea,  and  is  gone,  replied  Mrs.  Daniel.  ^'He 
looked  weary  enough,  poor  fellow ;  more  fit  to  go  to  bed  than  to  go  out 
teaching." 

To  explain  Mrs.  Daniel's  words,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Peter 
Aricell,  with  a  riew  to  aid  their  scanty  income,  had  accepted  a  post  as 
evening  teacher  in  a  gentleman's  family. 

**  Poor  Peter  !"  continued  Mrs.  Daniel,  ^'he  is  anything  but  strong,  I 
fear." 

^<  If  we  could  but  ease  him  in  any  way !"  sighed  Mildred.  **  If  I  could 
but  give  these  lessons  for  him !  I  wish,  mother,  I  had  it  in  my  power  to 
belp^iim." 

**  Yon  perhaps  may  have  it  in  your  power  sooner  than  you  think  for, 
child,"  said  Mrs.  Dan,  significantly.  '<  Your  aunt  George  was  here  this 
afternoon,  while  you  were  out  about  that  ribbon." 

<*  Was  she  V*  returned  Mildred,  apathetically. 

**  She  came  to  talk  to  me  abqut  future  prospects.  And  I  am  glad  you 
were  not  here,  Mildred,  for  our  meeting  was  confidential.'* 

"  About  her  prospects,  mother  ?"  inquired  Mildred,  fixing  her  mild, 
dark  eyes  upon  ner  parent. 

^*  Hers  !  Her  prospects,  like  mine,  are  pretty  nearly  drawing  to  a 
close.     It  was  of  yours,  Mildred." 

Mildred  did  not  speak,  but  a  faint  colour  passed  over  her  face.  Her 
mother  continued : 

"  I  am  sure  you  must  have  seen,  child,  long  ago,  that  we  all  wanted 
you  and  William  to  make  a  match  of  it." 

The  colour  on  Mildred's  face  deepened.  She  had  untied  her  bonnet, 
and  now  began  playing  nervously  with  the  strings,  as  they  bung  down 
on  each  side  her  neck. 

'*  Of  course  Mrs.  George's  commmiiication  to  me  was  made  in  the 
aupposition  that  you  woud  be  ameable  to  the  proposal,"  resumed  her 
mother ;  *'  and  I  said  I  thought  there  was  no  doubt  of  it.  And  let  me 
tell  you,  Mildred,  that  a  finer  and  a  better  young  man  than  William 
Arkell  does  not  live  in  Riverton." 

Mildred's  heart  silently  assented. 

**  Should  you  have  any  objection  to  become  William's  wife  ?*•  persisted 
Mrs.  Dan,  coming  to  the  pomt. 

*'  There  is  one  objection,"  cried  Mildred,  almost  bitterly.  **  He  has 
never  asked  me." 

'*  But  he  has  asked  his  mother  for  you,  which  is  the  same  thmg.  I 
thought  I  said  so.    He  broached  the  subject  to  her  after  dinner  to^lay." 

<'0h,  mother  r  uttered  MQldred. 

**  He  told  her  he  was  gettmg  quite  old  enough  to  many,  and  that  the 
sooner  it  took  place  the  better." 

'*  Is  this  true  P"  gasped  Mildred. 

'<  True!"  echoed  the  old  lady.  '^Do  you  think  Mrs.  George  would 
come  upon  such  an  eirand  only  to  make  game  of  us  ?    T^e !" 

Mildred  left  the  room.  She  could  not  bear  that  even  her  mbtiber 
should  witness  her  emotion.  She  never  knew,  till  now,  how  deeply  she 
had  loved  William  Arkell.  She  shut  herself  in  her  bedroom,  burying 
her  face  in  her  hands,  and  asking  bow  she  eonld  ever  be  suffieioilly 
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thankful  to  God  for  thai  .gmxitimgib» ^rmJimAon  of  dD  ftoie  unccmseious 
hopes,  that  had  vakmsmdtiimammfm  wA.  every  faoar  of  :fa8r)Iate.emfcenoe. 
Bar  moAhenopeiiid  Ihe  4M>r,  and  annufldther. 

<(  What  inrthe  'world  made  yeo  fly  away  so,  Mildfed?  I-ima  govag  to 
tell  you  that  Mrs.  George  expects  us  to  tea.  I  told  Peter  to  come  tons 
ibere." 

*<  I  would  radher  Aot  g»  out  this  evfauDg,"  observed  Mildred,  who 
really  was  extremely  agitated. 

I  promiMd  Mrs.  Geotge,  ehild ;  ao  pat  your  bonnet  on  again.  What 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  You  need  not  be  so  struck  at  what  I  have  said* 
Did  it  never  oeonr  to  you  that  WilUom  would  probably  chooee  yon  for 
hia  wi&r 

'^I  thought,"  answered  Mildred,  giving  vent,  in  her  emotion,  Ao^tfae 
idea  that  wm  upperraoat  in  her  heart,  ^  Itfaoagfat  he  was  likely  to  marry 
Miss  Travi«e." 

"  Marry  that  fly-away  thing !"  repealed  Mrs.  Dan,  her  astomslireent 
taking  away  her  breath.  *'  Oha^lotte  Trwvioe  may  be  all  very  well  for  a 
vintor,  here  >to»day  and  gone  to^mentnf,  but  ehe  is  not  suitable  for  the 
wifo  of  a  steady,  :gentlemanly  young  man  like  William  Arkell ;  ihe  only 
BODL  of  the  most  reapeeted  manufacturer  in  Biverton.  What  a  pretty 
notion  of  marriage  you  must  have !" 

Mildred  hegan  to  think  ao  too. 

''  I  shall  not  be  long  putting  on  my  ahawl,  ray  dear ;  don*t  keep  me 
waiting,"  pfoeeeded  Mn.  Dan.    <^  It  is  past  their  tea-time." 

Implicit  obedience  had  been  one  of  the  virtues  ever  practised  by 
Mildfed,  so  she  said  bo  more.  She  would  have  greatly  preferred  to 
remain  at  home  that  evening,  and  -take  the  chance  of  William's  visiting 
her,  rather  than  have  met  him  now,  for  the  first  time,  in  company.  But 
as  she  walked  with  her  mother  to  the  house  of  dieir  relatives,  she  could 
not  help  thinking,  in  the  midst  of  her  happiness,  that  lIHlliam  might 
have  broken  the  subject  to  herself  previously  to  imparting  it  to  nis 
fiunily.  And  when,  upon  her  acxml,  ne  greeted  her  carelessly  aa  usual, 
<'  How  d'ye  do,  Mildred,  you  are  late !"  ahaldng  hands  with  her  aa  oooUy 
as  if  nothmg  badiia]ipeiied,  she  said  to  herself  that  he  seemed  to  take  hit 
consent  as  a  matter  of  course — as  if  it  were  -not  worth  the  aaking. 

When  tea  was  over,  Mr.  Arkell,  hb  wife,  and  siater-in^law,  sat  down  to 
anbhage.  Miss  ITmviee  was  requested  to  take  the  fourth  hand ;  and 
'Vnilumi  and  his  cousin  sat  apart 

<'  I  say,  Mildied,"  began  Mr.  William  in  a  confidential  whisper,  "  did 
my  mother  call  at  your  house  this  aft^naoon?" 

SCldred  looked  down,  and  played  with  her  pretty  gold  neek-chaon :  it 
was  one  William  ihad  given  im. 

'<  My  aunt  called,  I  believe,"  she  answered.   "  I  was  out" 

^^  Then  I  suppoae  yon  have  not  heard  anyAiiig— anything  peffticular  ?" 
he  rejoined. 

**My  mother  said  that  Aunt  George'  had  been — epeaking  to  her," 
aoswerod  Mildred,  not  very  well  knowing  how  to'framelier  sentence 

«  Ah !  Mildred,  you  sl^  |;irl,  yon  won't  tell  V*  he  eaodaimed,  playfully 
taking  her  hand,  and  retaining  it 

She  could  not  answer ;  but  the  blush  on  her  cheek  was  ao  bright,  that 
William  gaaed  at  her  fondly^  and  tiiought  he  had  never  seen  his  couan's 
fMO  so  .near  aUn  to  beauty. 
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^  ¥inir'0heek .telbrtalet,  mmm  nuae,  and  i  lee  yoalnwwall  about  it,^ 
he  resumed.     ''  What  do  you  thiuk  of  my  choioe  f* 
-^People  will  nj  you  might  have  made  manj  a'hetter,"  eke  answered. 

<<  I  don't  can  if  ttojr  do/'  returned  Mr.  William,  firing  up.  «  I  have 
a  right  to  please  myself,  and  I  will  please  myself.  I  am  not  taking  a 
wife  for  them,  hut  ror  me— miiehievous  meddhng-makers !  I  have  plenty 
lof  money,  yen  kaow,  Mildred,  so  I  don't  want  to  look  fer  it  in  dioosing 
Siwife.'' 

''  Very  true,"  murmured  IBMred. 

^  I  wonder  whether  she  has  hrought  it  out  to  ihe  goyemor  ?*'  reenmed 
Ae  young  gentleman,  nodding  towiords  his  mother.  '<  I  don't  think  she 
^kas,  for  ms  manner  this  evening  is  just  the  same  as  usual.  Bhe'll  make 
it  the  subject  of  a  eurtain-lectuve  to-night,  for  a  guinea!" 

Mildred  BtxAe  a  glance  at  her  unde.  He  was  intent  on  his  cards,  good 
old  man,  his  spectacles  pushed  up  on  his  ample  hrow. 

''Do  you  know,  Miidrad,"  added  William,  '<  I  was  half  afraid  to 
•come  to  tiie  point  with  them.  I  dreaded  opposition,  and  strenuous  op- 
position, especially  from  my  mother---4hough  I  havdly  know  why.  1 
Beyer  was  more  surprised  in  my  life  than  when  she  said  I  had  made  her 
happy  by  my  choice." 

*'  What  could  they  urge  against  it— except  the  want  of  money?"  in- 
qubed  Mildred,  timidly. 

(<  Nothing  at  all,"  answered  the  gentleman,  in  a  tone  of  resentment : 
^  that  is,  nothing  reasonable.  Only  parents  are  always  so  fidgety  over 
their  children's  marriages.  I  declare  to  you,  Mildred,  I  was  a  regular 
coward  about  telling  them ;  and  onoe  I  though  of  speaking  to  you  first, 
and  getting  you  to  break  the  subject  to  my  mother :  you  are  such  a 
iMronrite." 

*^  It  would  have  been  a  novel  mode  of  proeedure,"  thought  Mildred  to 
henelf. 

**  We  must  have  ihe  wedding  in  a  month,"  eontiaued  William.  ''  I 
won't  wait  a  day  longer.  I  have  seen  a  lovdy  little  house,  just  snitaUe 
Jar  us,  and— 

'<  You  might  have  asked  me  first,  I  thii^,"  intenupted  Mildrsd,  <<  he- 
fare  you  fixed  the  time.'* 

**  What  for  ?     Will  not  one  time  do  for  you  as  well  as  another  ?" 

Miss  Arkell  looked  up  at  her  courin.     He  seemed  to  be  talking  yery 
angely. 

''  You  need  make  no  prepaiations,  MiUrad,  to  speak  o^"  resumed  Mr. 
William:  "  only  a  dress  and  a  honnet  And  as  I  suppose  they  will  be 
alike,  yours  and  Charlotte's— it's  orthodox,  is  it  not,  lor  the  bride  and 
bridesmaid  to  be  dressed  the  same— my  mother  can  take  all  the  airange- 
awnt  of  .that." 

<<So  you  have  fixed  upon  the  bridesmaid  1"  exdaimed  Mildred. 
<<  Who  did  that?" 

'*  Charlotte  herself.  But  no  pkns  are  decided  on.  The  hct  is,  I 
Jthought  it  c^iiite  enough,  for  one  day,  to  let  out  ahint  of  matters  to  the 
old  folks,  widiout  anteriag  into  detaols." 

<'  With  regard  to  a  bridesmaid,"  observed  Mildrsd,  <'Mary  Ftaibrdke 
has  always  been  ]        '    * 


"  Now,  Mildred,  I  won't  have  any  of  ihoee  Pembroke  girls  at  my  wed- 
^g,"  interrupted  William,    '<  Wliai  you  and  mj  mother  ean  see  in 
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tlieia  io  be  60 fond  o(  I.eaa't  diiiik.  Btofided  jou Qutvv^iid  MMtm^ 
let  it  be  as  Charlotte  says."  t    •  '  ' 

^<  I  think  (%«riQt«e  takes  more  vfien  iienelf  than  ih^  hii  idijr  oribe  to 
do,**  returned  Mildnedi  ^fho  oould  net,  efen  y4t,  diveei  beiedf  of  «'  soitf 
feeling  towards  Miss  Travice. 

<<  rU.  tell  her,  if  you  don^t  imnd,  Mildsed,"  ku^hed  Willim;  : 

What  further  ehicidation  might  have  taken  plaee,.wM  entshert  by  4ie 
entrance  of  Peter  Arkell.  He  took  the  fourth  sea*  at  the  cird-taUe,  and 
Miss  Travioe  joined  WiUiam  and  his  oonsin. 

There  was  an  old  harpsichord  in  the  next  room,  and  toiUg  the  three 
resorted.  Miss  TraWoe  oould  accomplish  a  fewtonea  upon  it :  a  great 
thing  in  those  slow  and  moderate  days.  She  sat  down  to  it  now,  and 
William  brought  Us  flute  and  played  with  her*  Me  waa  a  most  aeoom- 
pUshed  musician,  and  Mildred  sat  enrapturad,  listening  to  him,  as  she 
had  done  hundreds  of  times  before. 

The  sore  feeling  towards  one  of  her  companions^  lying  in  Mildred's 
heart,  increased ;  for  William  Arkell's  whole  attention  was  given  to  Char- 
lotte Travioe.  For  one  word  that  he  vouchsafed  to  Mildred,  he  addiesaed 
fifiiy  to  her.  They  seemed  absorbed  in  each  other,  neglecting  Mildred. 
^'  No  matter,*'  she  murmured  to  herself,  ^'no  matter ;  I  shall  soon  be  his 
chosen  wife:  so  let  me  not  begrudge  aome  of  his  kind  feelings  to 
another."  And  while  she  was  thus  thinking,  they  were  called  to 
supper. 

<<  What  a  kvely  night  it  is !"  uttered  Peter  Arkell,  as  he  stood  at  the 
hall-door,  when  they  were  about  to  leave. 

<<  It  is  that  I"  added  William,  lookiug  out.  <<  I  think  PIl  have  a  ran 
with  you.     What  are  they  all  sti^ping  for?" 

He  need  not  have  said  "  all.'*  Mildred  was  at  his  elbow,  ready  and 
waiting.    It  was.  her  mother  who  Ungered. 

<*  Have  you  spoken  to  her,  Betty?"  whispered  Mrs.  George,  keeping 
her  s]0ter-in«law  at  the  back  of  ihe  hall,  in  defiance  of  the  impatient 
group. 

"  I  spoke  to  her  as  soon  as  she  came  home :  it  was  that  made  us  a 
little  later  than  we  should  have  been,'*  was  Mrs.  Dan's  reply. 

"  She  is  not  in  opposition?  You  see  I  don't  open  the  subject  to  my 
husband,  until  we  are  sure  of  Mildred,"  ezphuned  Mrs.  GecMrge  Arkell. 
'<  She  will  not  object  to  William?" 

'<  Not  she,"  uttered  Mrs.  Dan.  <<  PU  tell  you  a  secret,  Grizael,"  con- 
tbued  the  old  lady.  *<  I  am  pretty  sure,  by  what  I  have  observed,  and 
by  Mildred's  a^tation  to-day,  that  she  has  been  in  love  with  WilKam  for 
years.  I  have  long  suspected  it :  but,  you  see,  it  was  not  a  thing  hv  me 
to  speak  of  before." 

*'l  say,  aunt,  are  you  combg  to-n^ht  or  to-morrow?*'  called  out 
William, 

'^  I  am  coming  now,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Dan,  and  she  walked  for- 
ward and  took  her  son's  arm.     William  followed  with  IGldred. 

'^  Now  don't  you  go  and  tell  all  the  world  to*morrow  about  this  wed- 
ding of  ours,"  was  his  first  observation  to  hia  cousin.  <<  Don't  you  get 
chattering  to  those  Pembroke  guls." 

*<  How  can  you  suppose  such  a  thing  likely?"  ahe  xetorted. 

''Why  I  know  you  young  ladies  are  imd  of  gossiping;  especially 
ifyougetikoldof  sjich.aiu]^taathisx"  . 
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^*  I  dtm*t  iUak'I  hme  evw  deKnred  the  name  of  a  gosrip,"  observect 
Mildred,  quietly. 

-:  '<  ^^Mly  MiUiredy  I  do  not  know  diat  yoa  have.  But  it  is  not  all  girls 
who  have  jour  oalm  good  sense.  I  thought  I  would  just  give  you  a 
caution." 

'^William,"  she  said,  auxiously,  ''you  are  scaxvely  like  yourself  to* 
n]^»ht.  '  To  supfMve  a  caudoo,  in  this  case,  necessary  Mr  me  r 

He  had  begnn  to  whistle,  and  did  not  answer  her.  It  was  a  verse  of  a 
song,  popular  in  those  days.  When  he  had  whistled  it  through,  he 
stopped  ml  spoke. 

^  How  bright  the  sUrs  are  to-night,  Mildred !  I  think  we  shall  have 
afiofit" 

Inejqwrienced  as  Mildred  was,  in  such  matters,  she  could  not  help 
feeling  that  he  was  wonderfully  cool,  in  his  capacity  of  lover,  especially 
for  the  day  of  declaration ;  and  whilst  she  was  hesitating,  and  won« 
deriog,  he  began  whistling  again.  A  verse  of  another  song  this  time. 
.  Mudred  looked  up  at  him  when  it  was  about  half  over.  His  face  was 
turned  towards  the  heavens,  but  she  could  see  it  plainly  in  the  light  of 
the  night.  He  was  evidendy,  thinking  much  more  of  the  stars  than  he 
was  tbinkine  of  her,  for  his  eyes  were  roving  from  one  constelktion  to 
another  :  and  she  remained  silent  also. 
.    ''  So  you  like  my  choice,  Mldred  ?"  he  began  again. 

''Choice  of  what?"  she  asked. 

"  Choice  of  what  I — as  if  you  did  not  know  !     Choice  of  a  wife.'' 

*'  How  is  it  you  play  so  with  my  feelings  this  evening  ?"  she  exclaimed, 
the  tears  rushing  to  her  eyes. 

"  I  have  not  played  with  them,  that  I  know  of,**  retorted  Mr.  William. 
**  You  are  getting  £BuicifuL" 

She  could  not  trust  her  voice  to  reply.  So  the  gentleman  tried  again 
one  of  his  favourite  airs. 

"I  proposed  that  we  should  be  married  in  London,  amongst  her 
friends,"  he  resumed,  presently  ;  "  but  she  seems  to  think  it  will  be  just 
as  well  to  conclude  it  down  here." 

"  Amongst  whose  friends  ?"  inquired  Mildred,  in  amazement 

"  Charlotte's.  But  it  is  better  as  it  b  decided.  For  in  that  case  you 
could  not  have  been  bridesmaid — ^not  to  speak  of  all  the  bother  of  a 
journey  beforehand." 

^*  /bridesmaid  !"  exclaimed  Mildred,  all  the  blood  in  her  heart  seeming 
to. rush  to  her  brain,  as  a  suspicion  of  the  terrible  truth  flashed  into  it, 
Kke  light     '<  Bridesmaid  to  whom  ?" 

"  You  are  dreaming,  Mildred  !*'  he  ejacuUted,  stopping  and  looking* 
at  her. 

"  What  do  you  mean  P — ^who  is  going  to  marry  ?"  she  reiterated. 

"  Why,  what  have  we  been  taking  of  all  tne  evening? — what  did 
my  mother  say  to  you  to-day  ?  What  has  come  to  you,  Mildred  ?  Yon 
certainly  are  dreaming." 

"  We  have  been  playing  at  cross  purposes,"  gasped  Mildred.  "  Tell 
me  who  it  is  you  are  going  to  marry." 

"  Charlotte  Travice.     Who  else  should  I  be?" 

Mildred's  home  vrt»  in  sight,  but,  before  they  readied  the  door,  Wil- 
liam felt  her  hang  heavily  and  more  heavily  on  his  arm.  He  bent  for- 
ward to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  features,  under  her  bonnet,  and  then  he 
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fomd  tbat  sbe  was  losing  coDsciovsness.  '*  Mildred,  my  dear,  what  is 
it  ?**  he  asked,  kindly,  passing  his  arm  round  her.  ''  Here,  Peter!  aimtr 
he  called  hmriedly  out,  ^^  just  come  back !  here^s  something  the  matter 
with  Mildred  r 

'<  She  has  fiinted !"  exclaimed  Peter,  in  alarm.  '^  Mother^  did  yoa 
ever  know  Mildred  faint  in  all  her  life  ?" 

<<  It  was  that  cream  tart  at  supper  f  hunented  Mrs.  Daniel.  <^  I  (oU 
MSdred  she  ought  not  to  touch  pastry  at  night" 

And  so  this  was  to  be  the  ending  of  all  her  cherished  dreams !  Mildred 
watched  in  her  chamber  the  whole  of  that  livelong  night :  there  wae  no 
deep,  no  rest,  no  hope  for  her:  and  she  felt  that  so  .long  as  life  should 
last,  the  desolation  that  had  overtaken  her  could  never  be  entirely  dmen 
out  of  her  heart. 

She  saw,  now,  that  some  extraotdinary  mistake  had  oocurred,  either  on 
her  mother^s  part,  or  on  Mrs.  George  Arkell's  :  and  that  WilEam  had 
not  asked  to  marry  her,  but  Mist  Travice.  Not  the  least  painful  part  of 
the  business  would  be  to  undeceive  her  mother.  We  may  at  onoe  men- 
tion that  the  misapprehension  vras  on  the  side  of  Mrs.  Georve  AiUL 
She  had  so  thoroughly  imbued  herself  with  the  notion  that  Milmnd  would 
some  time  be  ihe  wife  of  her  son,  tiiat  this,  added  to  William's  haste  and 
obscurity  when  he  broached  the  subject — and  he  did  nothing  more  had 
caused  tne  strange  mistake :  though  she  had  heard  the  name  of  Miss 
Travice  introduced,  she  fully  comprehended  that  her  part  vras  only  to  be 
that  of  bridesmaid. 

In  accordance  vrith  this  misapprebensioo,  did  Mrs.  Geoive  disclose  {he 
news  to  her  husband.  And  the  old  gentleman,  immediatdy  on  the  eoDr 
dusion  of  breakfittt  the  following  morning,  caDed  his  son  into  his  pre- 
sence. 

^  So,  young  nr,"  he  beean,  ^you  are  vranting,  I  hear,  to  encmnber 
yourself  with  a  wife !  Don  t  you  think  you  had  better  have  taken  one 
m  yonr  leading-etrings?*' 

^  I  am  twenty-five^  sir,"  returned  William,  drawing  hunaslf  i]^  vri& 
offended  dignity.  "  And  you  have  often  said  that  you  hoped  to  see  me 
settled  before—" 

^<  Before  I  died.  Very  true,  you  graoekas  dog.  But  do  you  mean  to 
say  you  want  me  to  die  yet,  or  are  in  fear  of  it  7* 

"  God  forbid  V*  echoed  William. 

<'  Well,"  continued  the  good  manufiusturer^— and  William  had  known 
from  the  first,  by  the  tone  oi  his  voice  and  the  twinkle  in  his  eye,  that  he 
was  pleased  rather  than  angry — ''  I  cannot  say  but  you  have  ohoaen  a 
wortoy  wife,  though  she  is  portionless." 

'<  Our  business  is  an  excellent  one,"  interrupted  William.  "  To  look 
out  for  money  with  a  vrife  would  be  almost  superfluous." 

**  Not  exactly  that,"  smiled  Mr.  Arkell,  '^  but  I  suppose  we  canH  have 
ereiything.  She  has  been  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  daughter,  William, 
and  she  mil  make  you  a  good  wife.  I  should  have  been  better  plessed 
though  were  you  not  rdated." 

<<  Related  ?"  exckimed  William. 

<*  For  I  share  in  the  prejudice  that  exists  against  ooosins  marrTin|^,^ 
proceeded  Mr.  AfkelL  '*  But  I  am  not  going  to  make  it  an  objectmn 
now:  as  you  may  suppose,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  foresaw,  long  ago^  what 
yvor  intimaqr  would  probably  lead  W 
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•*  She  is  no  cousin  of  mine,**  repeated  William. 

^  No  what  P*  asked  the  manufacturer,  pushine^  his  glasses  to  the  top 
of  his  forehead,  and  staring  at  his  son.  *'  Is  the  thought  of  this  marriage 
turning  your  head»  my  hojr  ?** 

**  I  don't  understand,  sir,"  repeated  William,  perfectly  mystified.  "  I 
only  said  she  was  not  my  cousin." 

•*  Why,  God  hless  my  soul  !**  exclaimed  Mr.  Arkell,  "  what  do  you 
mean  ?  She  has  been  your  cousin  ever  since  she  was  bom — she  is  the 
daughter  of  my  poor  brother  Dan — do  you  want  to  disown  her  now?** 

'^  Are  you  talking  of  Mildred  Arkell  r  ezdaimed  the  astonished  bride- 
groom elect  "  I  don't  want  to  marry  her,  I  am  going  to  many  Char- 
k>tte  Trayice.  Mildred's  a  Teiy  nice  girl  for  a  cousin,  but  I  never  thought 
of  her  as  a  wife." 

Mr.  Arkell  stood  contemplating  his  son  for  a  minute  in  silence*  He 
then  turned  short  away,  and  walked  into  the  presence  of  his  wife. 

^' A  pretty  ambassador  you  would  make  at  a  forrign  court)*'  he  ez- 
elaimed,  '<  to  mistake  your  credentials  in  this  way !" 

''What  is  the  matter?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  George,  looking  up  from  her 
patchwork . 

''  You  told  me  'VHlliam  wanted  to  marry  Mildred." 

•«  So  be  does." 

**  So  he  does  noi^**  returned  Mr.  Arkell.  '*  I  wish  he  did.  He  wants 
to  marry  your  .fine  visitor,  Miss  Charlotte."' 

''  Dear  !  dear !"  iaintly  uttered  Mrs.  George,  dropping  her  work  and 
dasping  her  hands, "  I  hope  not !" 

It  was  of  no  use  '<  hoping,"  one  way  or  the  other.  Mr.  William'  had 
set  his  heart,  or,  it  may  be  better  to  say,  his  wiH  upon  Charlotte  Trayice^ 
and  he  meant  to  marry  her.  And  when  an  only  and  indulged  son  re- 
flolTes  upon  such  a  step,  opposition  is  in  general  very  fisdnt,  if  made  at  aO. 

'*  It  is  a  sad  piece  of  business,^  lamented  his  mother  to  hiok  ^'  Mil- 
dred would  have  been  to  you  the  better  wife.'* 

''  I  don't  think  so,**  perasted  Mr.  William, 

**  We  have  made  a  fine  mess  of  it,  together,"  retorted  his  mother. 
''  Tou  should  have  been  more  explicit  A  pretty  simpleton  I  shall  look 
in  the  matter^— goine  to  Mrs.  Dan's  yesterday,  and  makmg  an  offer,  on 
your  part,  to  Mildred  1" 

'*  But  did  you  do  so  ?**  cried  William,  in  dismay. 

''  I  did  inaeed.  It  is  the  most  unpleasant  affair  I  ever  got  mixed  up 
with." 

^  It  does  not  matter,*  returned  William,  after  reflection*  "  Mildred 
will  only  treat  it  as  a  joke." 

*^  Mildred  treated  it  in  earnest,"  cried  Mrs.  Arkell,  who,  in  her  disqi- 
pointment,  was  letting  out  more  than  she  meant,  or  ought,  to  have  done. 
^  She  was  willing  to  take  you  for  her  husband,  and  her  mother  told  me 
that  she  feared  she  had  been  secretly  attached  to  you  for  years." 

William  remembered  the  scene  of  the  previous  night,  and  Mildred's 
•udden  indisposition.  It  was  accounted  for  now.  He  smoothed  his  hand 
over  his  trouMed  brow.  He  felt  deeply  perplexed  and  concerned ;  for 
the  happiness  of  Mildred  was  dear  to  him  as  a  sisterV  But  the  more  he 
looked  at  the  case,  the  less  chance  he  saw  of  mending  it.  So  he  reasoned 
himself  into  composure  and  indifference,  as  many  another  does.  "  There's 
no  help  for  it,"  he  concluded  at  last.     ^^She  will  get  over  it  in'time." 
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What  mattered  the  searing  of  one  heart  ? — ^Kow  many  are  there  trhrch 
are  daily  blighted,  and  the  world  knows  it  not!  Time  atid  events 
went  on  in  Riverton,  without  reference  to  the  feelings  of  poof  Mil- 
dred Arkell :  she  had  to  bury  them  within  her,  and  sufi^r  in  silenc^. 

II. 

William  Arkell  married  the  wife  he  had  chosen.  Mildred  remained 
as  she  was  before,  quiet,  unassuming  Mildred  Arkell ;  absorbed,  it  ap^ 
peared,  in  the  domestic  cares  of  her  own  home,  and  in  the  daily  de- 
creasing health  of  her  mother.  Ere  many  months  had  elapsed,  thiLt 
mother  died.  And  Mildred's  heart  almost  leaped  within  her,  in  the 
midst  of  her  bitter  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  only  remaining  parent, 
for  she  felt  that  there  was  now  no  imperative  tie  to  bind  her  to 
Riverton. 

Quietly  she  arranged  her  plans,  after  much  thought ;  quietly  she  hoped 
and  prayed  for  assistance  to  be  enabled  to  carry  them  out.  Her  first  step 
was  to  call  upon  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Dewsbury,  with  whose  sons  it  was 
that  her  brother  read  the  classics  in  an  evening.  Mildred  knew  the 
colonel  had  many  and  powerful  friends,  in  different  parts  of  England, 
and  she  at  once  stated  the  object  of  her  visit,  the  nature  of  her  petition — 
that  Mrs.  Dewsbury  would  mterest  herself  to  get  her  a  situation  wiidi 
some  one  of  them. 

**  In  what  capacity  ?"  Mrs.  Dewsbury  asked. 

'^  In  any  that  I  am  fitted  for,"  Mildred  answered.  Let  her  go  any- 
where^ do  anything,  that  would  take  her  out  of  Riverton,  she  had  nearly 
added ;  but  she  controlled  her  words,  and  spoke  calmly.  **  1  woukl  go 
as  governess,^  she  proceeded  to  say,  ''  provided  accomplishments  are  not 
required :  or  I  would  go  as  humble  companion  :  or" — and  here  her 
cheek  blushed,  for  she  mought  of  what  the  town  would  say—"  I  wmild 
go  as  lady's  msdd." 

"  Are  you  fitted  for  the  latter  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Dewsbury. 

<^  I  think  so,"  replied  Mildred  :  ^*  1  would  endeavour  to  render  tttjBtH 
so.  I  have  always  made  my  own  dresses  and  bonnets,  and  my  poor 
mdther's  caps :  and  I  am  handy  at  platting  and  arranging  hair.  I  nave 
no  fear  that  I  should  be  found  inadequate  to  my  duties." 

"  You  are  a  good  reader,  I  believe  ?"  added  uie  lady. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mildred. 

"I  ask  these  questions,"  continued  Mrs.  Dewsbury,  ''because  a 
widowed  relative  of  my  husband's,  Lady  Dewsbury,  mentioned,  the  liidt 
time  she  wrote,  that  she  was  in  want  of  some  one  to  act  both  a^  com- 
panion and  lady's  maid.  It  was  merely  mentioned  incidentally,  and  I  do 
not  know  whetner  she  is  suited,  but  I  will  write  and  inquire." 

'<  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you !"  uttered  Mildred,  eagerly  grasping^  at 
this  &int  prospect  "  I  shall  not  care  what  I  do,  if  she  wiU  but  take 
mel 

Mildred  went  back  to  her  home,  and  for  two  whole  weeks  was  Ae 
kept  in  suspense— letters  were  not  written  then  by  bushels,  as  they  are 
now.     At  the  end  of  that  time  Mrs.  Dewsbury  sent  for  her. 

"  Lady  Dewsbury  is  willing  to  engage  you,"  Ae  said  to  Mildred, 
<<  prodded  you  can  undertake  what  she  requires.  Can  you  bear  con* 
finement?'* 
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f^Ioan  indeed/'  replied  lifildred;  ^<and  the  better,  perhaps  that  I 

%f!ei  PQ  msh  foe  aught  else." 

'^  Are  y(m  a  good  nurse,  in  case  of  sickness  ?" 

'*  I  nufted  my  mother  In  her  last  illness,'*  returned  Mildred,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

'•  Lady  Dewsbury  is  a  great  invalid,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Dewsbury,  "and 
what  she  requires  is  a  patient  attendant,  a  maid,  in  short,  who  will  at  the 
IHune  time  be  a  companion,  and  friend.  *  A  thoroughly-well  brought-up 
person,'  she  writes,  '  lady-like  in  her  manners  and  habits ;  but  not  a 
^fine  iad^9  who  would  object  to  make  herself  useful.'  I  really  think  you 
would  suit,  Miss  Arkell.' 

Mildred  thought  so  too,-  and  engaged  herself  there  and  then.  She 
even  fixed  the  time  of  her  departure  from  Riverton,  to  enter  upon  her 
situation — within  the  week.  Upon  leaving  Mrs.  Dewsbury's,  she  went 
straight  to  Mrs.  George  Arkell's,  and  told  her  for  the  first  time  of  these 
new  plans,  to  the  latter's  extreme  astonishment  and  anger, 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing,  child  ?"  asked  her  aunt  "  Don't 
talk  to  me  about  Peter's  income  being  small,  and  that  he  ought  to  put  by 
for  a  nuny  day !  Let  him  put  it  by — ^it  is  what  he  should  do.  And 
you,  Mildred,  must  come  and  live  with  us — ^be  a  child  to  me  and  to  your 
uncle  in  our  old  age :  since  William  left,  the  house  is  not  like  the  same. 
"We  once  thought — ^you  will  not  mind  my  mentioning  it  now — that  you 
would  indeed  have  been  a  daughter  to  us,  and  then  your  home  and 
William's  should  have  been  here." 

"Aunt '' 

"  Be  still  and  hear  me,  Mildred.  I  do  not  ask  you  this  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment ;  because  you  have  threatened  to  go  out  to  service — and 
ii  is  nothing  less,  child.  Your  uncle  and  I  have  talked  about  having  you, 
aver  since  your  mother's  death ;  but  we  thought  to  let  a  little  time 
.elapse  ere  we  spoke  to  you  of  it.*' 

"  Oh,  aunt,  you  are  both  very  kind,"  she  murmured,  with  the  tears 
rising,  "  and  I  should  have  liked  much  to  come  and  contribute  to  your 
•eomforts,  but  indeed " 

"  Indeed — what  ?"  persisted  Mrs.  ArkeU,  pressing  the  point  at  which 
jyiildred  had  stopped. 

"  Aunt !  aunt !  do  not  ask  me.     Indeed  I  cannot  stop  in  Riverton." 

"  I  can  make  nothing  of  her,"  cried  Mrs.  Arkell,  who,  after  again 
vainly  endeavouring  to  turn  Mildred's  resolution,  left  the  room  vexed  and 
angxy.  "  William,"  she  said,  just  then  encountering  her  son,  "  you  heard 
<hut  now  about  this  senseless  business  of  Mildred's — go  in  and  see  if  you 
can  do  anything  with  her.     I  cannot." 

William  went  into  the  room.  Mildred  was  leaning  back  in  her  chair 
with  an  air  of  exhaustion,  the  tears  standing  on  her  pale  cheeks.  She 
passed  her  handkerchief  hurriedly  over  her  face,  and  sat  up. 

William  looked  at  her  and  hesitated,  speaking  at  length  in  a  low  tone. 
"  Is  there  anything  I  can  say,  Mildred,  that  will  induce  you  to  abandon 
this  undertaking  oH  yours,  and  remain  in  Riverton  ?" 

"  Nothingv"  she  replied. 

"  Why  should  you  persist  in  leaving  your  native  place — why  have  you 
{orroad  such  a  strange  dislike  to  it  ?"  he  continued,  taking  her  hand. 
.    She  would  have  answered  him ;  she  tried  to  answer  him ;  any  idle 
excuse  that  rose  to  her  lips,  but  as  he  sat  there,  asking  wbt  she  had 
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Iak«n  a  dnBke  to  tliehome  of  her  duldhood,  he,  the  hmbttidof  anoiliery 
the  fiill  sense  of  all  her  hitter  sorrow  and  dctolatioa  rosbed  upon  hm^ 
and  she  hid  her  face  in  her  handa,  and  sobbed  in  anginsh. 

'*  If /have  bad  a  share  in  caoaing  you  any  grief,  or---or— <diaappaint- 
menty"  he  whispered,  leaning  oyer  her,  and  sp^iking  with  emotion,  *'lei 
me  implore  your  fot^Tenets,  Mildred.  It  was  not  intantionally  done. 
You  cannot  think  sow" 

She  motioned  him  away,  her  sobs  teeming  as  if  they  would  dioke  her. 

**  I  haTe  begun  to  think  lately,"  he  continued,  hu  i^tation  scarcely 
less  than  hers,  '^  that  it  might  have  been  well  for  us  both  had  we  under- 
stood each  other  better.  You  talk  of  going  out  into  the  world,  Mildred^ 
to  lead  a  solitary  lifs  ;  and  my  path,  I  fear,  will  not  be  one  of  roaes — 
although  it  was  of  my  own  choosing.  Can  we  not  try  and  make  the  best 
of  what  is  left  to  us  ?  Stay  in  Riverton,  Mildred.  Come  home  here  to 
my  father  and  mother :  they  are  lonely  enough :  be  to  tbem  a  daughter, 
and  to  me  as  a  dear  sister." 

^  I  shall  never  more  have  my  home  in  Riverton,"  she  answered,  '*  never 
more,  never  more.     We  oan  bid  each  other  adieu  now.*' 

He  clasped  her  for  one  moment  to  his  heart-— as  a  cousin,  peihap»~ 
whispering,  that  if  ever  she  should  want  a  friend,  ever  want  assistance,  at 
any  time,  or  in  any  way,  not  to  forget  him. 

So  that  was  how  it  happened  that  poor  Mildred  Arkell  left  her  home 
to  find  one  among  strangers.  And  she  was  ever  after,  through  lifi% 
looked  upon  as  a  cold,  passionless  being,  devoid  of  warm  affections.  How 
many  are  there  of  those  we  meet  in  daily  intercourse^  who  are  alike 
despised  for  being  cold  and  passionless !  I  nevet  aee  one  of  these  isolated 
women,  but  I  mentally  ask  whether  her  feelings  may  not  have  been 
trampled  on  and  crushed — ^feelings  that  once  perhaps  were  waim  and 
kindly  as  were  those  of  Mildred  i^rkeU  I 


▲  LATE  NIOHT-SCENE  ON  THE  BALTIC. 

BT  NICaOULS  MICHBLL. 

HiflH  PaiBST  of  light  I  withdraw  your  flaming  torch. 

And  fire  your  alter  in  the  Western  World* 

Cheering  Canadian  and  wild  Indian  tribes. 

Come  forth,  ster-vestals !  who  all  day  have  prayed 

Hidden  within  your  asure  cells  of  heaven  & 

Unveil  your  pearly  brows,  unclose  your  eyes, 

And  unabashed  look  down,  that  earth  may  drink 

Your  pitre  celestial  beauty :  Abbess  Moon  I 

Sit  'mid  your  docile  nuns,  nor  with  cold  gaae 

Check  their  coy  twinkling  smiles,  so  sweet  to-night. 

Thou  Baltic  Sea !  smooth  out  each  curling  wave. 

Burnish  its  face,  and  edge  it  with  soft  silver. 

To  make  a  glass,  that  Ocean^s  wandering  nymphs 

May  see  their  faces,  and  braid  up  their  hair.— 

Sleep  in  your  cradle-caves,  ye  infant  winds, 

That  else  might  grow  to  storms  I^Steal,  Silence  I  forth 
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Ffom  Ni^^t'g  blue  chamber,  and  with  fiDger  laid 
On  Nature's  lip,  walk  soil  the  water-world ; 
And  Beauty  I  with  vour  bare  arms,  and  white  brow. 
Glide  on  the  beam  from  Heayen*s  started  paradise,       ^ 
And  breathe  on  shore,  and  deep,  and  pine-feopp'd  hiD, 
Your  Bpell  of  grace  and  rioiy.— Night !  O  N^  I 
The  calmer  and  esalter  f  earth  and  nan* 
And  all  that's  lovely,  owe  a  debt  to  thee. 
The  conscious  Ocean  from  its  stilled  deep  breast, 
Through  its  fresh  lips — the  murmuring  siielly  shore — 
Cries  out— I  love  thee.  Night !— The  mountain-tops, 
Shimmering  and  smiling  'neath  Heaven's  million  eyes. 
Exclaim— I  love  thee.  Night !— The  haunted  vale, 
HalMeeping^  bal£4iwake— delicious  trance— 
From  all  its  freshened  woods,  and  dew-hnng  flowery, 
And  silvered  rills,  whispets — I  love  thee.  Night  1 
Let,  too^  the  soul  of  man  that  would  in  neace 
Muse  or  aspire,  and  secret  commune  hold 
With  God  and  Nature,  cry— I  love  thee.  Night! 

They  ride  upon  the  Baltic,  each  huge  bark, 
British  and  Gallic — giants  taking  sleep ; 
The  sails  furled  up — those  great  white  eyelids  closed ; 
The  liljT  and  the  lion  drooping  low ; 
Just  swinging  on  the  wave,  as  if  in  dreana. 
That  oft  wilfstir  the  limb,  and  heave  the  breast  % 
The  lips — the  port-holes — show  the  iron  teeth- 
Months  that  could  poor  forth  thunder,  fire,  and  death, 
Bat  placid  now  and  harmless.    The  smooth  seaa 
Kisa  loTiiq^y  each  war-ship's  rugged  aide ; 
And,  anchored  in  king  line,  their  towering  masta 
Osst  shadows  from  the  moon,  ttU  Western  wavea 
Seem  audden  planted  with  a  leafless  wood* — 
Tile  watcheiB  walk  the  decks,  like  pigmy  things; 
Te  scarce  can  deem  that  man  so  small,  so  frailf 
Hath  power  to  rouse  from  sleep,  to  guide,  command. 
The  huge  black  Titans  there — ^mind,  mind  the  kiid 
Bowing  all  matter  to  its  conquering  wilL 

O  mighty  armament !  what  dost  thou  here, 
Ctothed  with  dread  force  and  thunder  ?— not  to  bear 
Ruin  and  desolation  to  men's  homes. 
But  bring  sweet  exiled  Peace,  and  strew  her  flowen 
Along  the  blood-stained  paths  of  earth  again. 
And  wake  again  her  silver-breathing  voice. 
The  happiest  lands  are  those  that  do  good  deeds ; 
The  greatest  lands  are  those — not  crushing  others. 
Slaughtering,  or  seeking  power,  but  who  build  op. 
Strangle  wild  war,  and  spread  art,  knowledge,  love. 
Russia !  not  great,  not  happy,  shalt  thou  be> 
Blind  to  thy  welfare,  and,  while  spilling  blood, 
A  mad,  rash  suicide  !     The  two  knit  lands. 
Whose  fleets  this  ni^ ht  o'erawe  the  Baltic  wave. 
Who  send  their  armies  forth  to  plant  the  tree 
Of  Right  and  Justice — ^tbese  are  great  and  bleat  s 
Albion  and  Gaul,  the  guardians  of  the  world. 
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Ajftsr  the  cholera,  die  matest  calamity  that  haa  UtharCDjdtaoded 

rn  the  operations  of  the  British  araos  in  tba  East,  has  been  the  Usa  «f 
Tiger.  This  loss  was  brought  about  bj  one  of  those  detise  fbgH 
which  have  giyen  to  the  Black  Sea  at  once  its  natne  and  it^  bad  rejpiite ; 
so  dense  was  this  fog  that  the  end  of  the  jibboom  could  tiot  be  seen  bv  a 
person  standing  on  the  after-part  of  the  deck.  This  was  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th  of  May,  1854,  three  weeks  after  the  bombardment  of  Odessa, 
in  which  the  7}iger  had  taken  an  active  part.  She  had  parted  from  ikm 
admiral  and  the  fleet  at  noon  on  the  previous  day^  in  company  with  the 
Vesuvius  and  the  Nigery  on  a  cruise  along  the  coast  The  Tiger  lost 
sight  of  her  consorts  in  the  fog,  and,  although  her  coarse  had  been  shaped 
with  care  to  avoid  danger,  strong  currents  had  carried  the  ship  consider- 
ably to  the  westward  of  her  reckoning.  No  land  was  visible,  and  when 
the  ship  struck,  which  she  did  between  two  rocks,  the  shock  was  so  slight} 
that  they  imagined  she  had  grounded  on  a  sandbank  which  they  knew 
lay  to  the  east  of  their  course. 

It  was  about  half-past  five  o'clock  when  we  ran  aground ;  shortly  after,  the 
fog  seemed  to  grow  thinner  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  revealed, 
to  our  astonishment,  high  land  on  our  left.  We  then  understood  the  critical 
position  into  whicii  we  had  fallen. 

As  the  fog  cleared,  we  could  distinctly  see,  under  the  curtain  as  it  rose,  the 
ripple  of  the  limpid  waves  that  broke  upon  the  beach ;  and  a  small  boat  with 
two  oars  pulled  across  our  bows  close  along-shore  toward  the  city,  evidently 
intent  upon  giving  notice  of  the  catastrophe ;  while  just  above,  on  the  cli$ 
through  the  slowly  disappearing  fog,  we  could  discorer  the  well-known  figure 
of  a  Cossack  on  horseback,  with  long  lance  in  hand,  no  doubt  meditating  on 
the  expediency  of  galloping  off  to  announce  the  news  to  his  superiors  of  the 
grounuing  of  a  steamer  on  the  coast.  To  increase,  if  possible,  the  interest  of 
the  scene,  we  could  discern  two  ladies,  with  pink  parasols,  promenading  in  their 
garden,  which  reached  the  edge  of  the  cliff;  and  these  ladies,  with  many  others 
who  joined  them  later,  were  witnesses  of  all  that  occurred  during  the  day, 
looking  on  whilst  the  firing  took  place  between  us  and  the  Russian  troops. 

The  Cossack  rode  off,  but  the  ladies  remained ;  the  former  to  collect 
the  enemy's  troops,  the  latter  to  witness  the  result  of  the  combat.  The 
anxiety  of  mind  both  of  officers  and  men  became  in  the  mean  time 
intense.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  hove  away  at  the  capstan ;  nothing 
would  stir  the  doomed  ship ;  while  every  moment  they  were  expecting  to 
be  attacked  by  overwhelming  numbers  of  artillery  and  musketry.  Nor 
were  they  long  kept  in  su^nse  as  to  thmr  fate. 

The  attack  was  beeun  by  the  latter,  the  number  of  which  we  could  not 
ascertain,  as  the  Russians  fired  from  under  a  bank,  on  that  part  of  the  cliff 
nearest  to  the  ship :  the  balls  came  chiefly  through  the  rigging,  so  that  at  the 
onset  no  one  was  killed. 

During  the  firing  the  boats  were  lowered,  and  an  anchor  laid  out,  in  order 
to  draw  the  ship  off  after  she  had  been  lightened.  Everv  exertion  was  made, 
and  many  tilings  thrown  overboard ;  but  she  was  too  firmly  fixed  on  her  rocky 

*  Narrative  of  the  First  Lieutenant  of  H.M.S.  Tiger.  London:  Chapman  and 
HalL    1854. 
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•bed  to  be  dislodged.  There  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  work  at  the  cap- 
Jtan ;  and  this  compact  mass  would  have  formed  an  excellent  target  for  the 
miylqst^y  bMt  .iqnuqatelx  it  wiis  not  Tisible  from  the  shores  So  tliat  the  fog 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  use  to  us. 

'  TtotfliblfrMh^  hove'as  taot  as  was  prudent,  without  having  moved  the 
^Msiet^  it^WBS.  deen^  ez^edtent  to  prepare  for  resistance  to  the  artilieiy; 
whi^h.we  ^zpecM  would  soon  open  upon  us. 

The  head,  of  the  vessel  was  the  part  nearest  the  shore ;  we  stood  pointinA 
as  it  were»  with  our  jibboom  to  the  cliff,  the  shore  bearing  away  to  our  lett. 
It  was  therefore  requisite  to  form  a  kind  of  rampart  in  the  front  part  of  the 
vessel :  this  was  done  by  banging  the  hammocks  of  the  men.  contaiuing  their 
beds  and  blankets,  to  a  stout  rope,  from  the  rigging  to  the  fore-stay  on  each 
aide,  thus  intereeptiog  the  line  of  fire  from  the  cliff  above.  The  nammobks 
affoided  piotection  from  the  fire  of  the  musketry,  whibt  our  men  were  free  to 
fire  from  below  them. 

Many  were  the  anxious  looks  we  cast  upon  the  standard  compass,  to  dis« 
cover  the  least  symptom  of  movement  in  the  vessel,  consequent  on  tiie  strain 
of  the  cable,  which  we  kept  at  the  highest  point  of  tension*  But,  although 
the  sanguine  hopefully  cheered,  and  cried,  *'  She  moves  P  thus  encouraging 
the  exertions  of  the  seamen  at  the  capstan,  we  were  soon  made  aware  of  the 
ittllacy  of  our  expectations. 

About  half-past  nine  the  guns  of  the  enemy  opened  fire.  They  consisted 
of  eight  24-pounder8,  which  had  just  arrived  from  Odessa  ;  they  were  placed 
in  a  position  nearly  ahead  of  us  on  the  cliff,  so  that  their  shot  could  rake  the 
ship  fore  and  aft,  our  euns  at  the  same  time  being  useless,  as  thev  could  not 
be  trained  sufficiently  forward  to  bear  on  the  shore.  It  was  therefore  deemed 
expedient  to  send  the  men  below,  to  cast  the  guns,  now  become  useless  im« 
plements  of  war,  Into  the  sea,  in  order  to  lighten  the  ship,  and  enable  her  to 
respond  to  the  force  applied  by  the  cable  and  capstan  on  the  anchor  laid  out 
to  the  southward.  The  men  were  also  thus  kept  out  of  unnecessary  danger 
below  the  upper  deck,  while  they  effected  the  object  we  had  in  view— that  of 
lightening  tne  vessel — by  throwing  sixteen  guns  overboard.  Still,  to  our  great 
disappointment,  the  vessel  did  not  move. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  had  contrived  to  bring  one  of  the  guns  on  deck,  to 
hear  unon  the  cliff,  from  under  the  hammocks,  in  response  to  the  artillery 
openea  upon  us  from  above ;  but  it  may  be  easily  imagined  how  useless  was 
the  firing  upwards  in  such  a  situation. 

The  firing  of  the  Russians,  before  it  obtained  the  proper  range,  was  chiefly 
in  the  rigging,  which  was  much  cut  up  by  it.  Soon  iiowever  it  began  to  tell 
upon  tlie  hull  of  the  ship  with  terrible  effect,  each  dischaive  either  lodging  the 
balls  in  her,  or  passing  clearly  throush  into  the  sea.  It  the  vessel  had  not 
been  already  resting  upon  the  ground,  she  must  have  sunk  by  reason  of  the 
many  shot-noles,  wnicn  we  could  not  have  plugged  up  fast  enough  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  the  enemy's  fire. 

Bed-hot  shot  now  began  to  be  thrown  into  the  hull,  and  we  soon  discovered 
tlmt  the  vessel  was  on  fire  in  two  places :  in  the  pinnace,  which  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  ship,  and  had  not  been  let  down ;  also  in  a  very  dangerous  posi« 
tion  below. 

The  ball  that  took  effect  had  entered  through  the  starboard  or  right-hand 
bow  of  the  ship,  and  lodged  in  the  store-rooms,  leaving  a  clear  round  orifice, 
through  which  we  could  see  the  land  as  through  a  port-hole. 

As  the  store-rooms  adjoined  the  fore-part  of  the  powder  magazine,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  every  possible  exertion  to  extinguish  the  fiames ;  so  that 
we  had  to  call  off  all  the  men  that  could  be  spared  from  other  duties  to  man 
the  pumps.  Four  of  these  were  worked  without  intermission,  and  succeeded 
in  partially  subduing  the  fire ;  three  of  the  pumps  were  then  turned  to  play 
into  the  powder  magazine  i  and  these  continued  to  the  hist  a  work  which  is 
not  so  easy  as  may  be  imagined. 
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AtaqiBiteiviwitteao*dockashdl  from  a  Rimmh  24^poiMMler  fCiuefc  tibe 
bow-part  doie  by  tbe  only  gun  that  could  be  broagfat  to  bear  upon  tbe  ihwe, 
and  exploded,  disabling  a  roidshipaian  and  three  of  the  meo  serving  the  nm. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  the  bursting  of  this  shell,  tliat,  in  addition,  it  carried  off 
tiie  left  leg  of  Captain  Giffiurd,  who  was  standing  by  the  gun,  and  wounded 
bm  ri^t  Ic^.  One  of  the  pieces  of  netal  broke  tbe  teleseope  that  he  held 
under  his  arm,  and  ten  or  eleven  other  pieces  eut  bis  dotbes  and  kiflictied 
aevere  bruises. 

The  midshipaian,  poor  young  man  I  hsd  both  his  legi  carried  off,  and  lived 
only  a  few  hours  after  an  amputation  had  been  eflwled  by  tbe  surgeon  on 
board:  he  died  on  shore  whilst  being  transported  to  the  hospital :  he  waa  a 
dntant  relation  of  the  captain,  and  bore  the  same  name. 

William  Trainer,  the  captain  of  the  gun,  lost  liis  left  kg,  and  died  whilst 
beinff  removed  to  the  hospital,  after  proper  attention  had  been  paid  to  bim  on 
boara.  William  Tanner,  serving  at  the  gun,  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  but  recovered  after  being  some  time  at  the  bospitaL  Tboasas  Hood* 
the  powder*boy,  about  fonrteen  years  old,  received  a  severe  wound  in  tbe 
stomach,  and  lived  only  a  few  days  after  reaching  the  heapital ;  he  bad 
already  been  wounded  by  astray  shot,  but  continued  to  serve  the  powder  from 
diemagsaine. 

Thus  disabled,  our  firing  ceased ;  upon  which  tlie  Russians  discontinned 
their  fire.    The  wounded  were  taken  aown  to  the  guoHroomv  to  be  attended 

Sthe  medical  officers ;  and  the  captain,  who  retained  his  fiiculties,  ordered 
e  Russian  ensign  to  be  hoisted,  in  token  of  surrender.  The  third  Itent^ 
Bant  was  next  sent  on  shore  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  communicate  to  the  officer 
commanding  the  Russian  forces  the  fact  of  our  having  struck ;  as,  in  cons^ 
qnence  of  the  fog,  the  flag  was  not  discernible  from  the  shore. 

The  third  lieutenant  not  being  able  to  speak  French,  he  returned 
to  the  ship,  and  the  first  lieutenant  was  sent  on  shore.  He  was  received 
on  the  beach  by  a  junior  oflicer,  and  conducted  under  a  strong  guard  to 
G^ieral  Osten  Sadcen,  who  stood  on  a  path  leading  to  the  cliff.  Afber 
some  necessary  questions,  application  being  nude  fior  conveniences  to 
transport  the  wounded  to  the  hospital,  the  general  at  onoe  complied,  de- 
spatcning  an  officer  to  hasten  arrangements ;  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  a  car  and  some  easy-chairs  appeared,  which  probably  came  from  tiie 
viUa  of  Mr.  Cortaza,  the  Mayor  of  Odessa,  on  whose  grounds  the  battery 
and  troops  were  posted,  to  the  sad  destruction  of  his  flower-beds.  The 
troops  were  about  three  thousand  in  number,  and  consisted  of,  the  author 
aays,  a  battalion ;  but  we  suppose  he  means  a  regiment  of  infantry  and 
tome  squadrons  of  cavalry — (ancers.  The  apparent  number  of  troops  was 
Tery  much  increased  by  an  immense  crowd  of  people,  who  hurried  down 
from  the  city  in  all  kinds  of  conveyances,  and  whose  curiosity  and 

Sorance  of  the  danger  they  were  incurring  led  them  into  contact  with 
horrors  of  war. 

General  Osten  Sacken  was  exceedingly  peremptory  in  urging  the 
immediate  landing  of  the  crew ;  so  approhensive  was  he  lest  he  might  lose 
his  prise,  that  he  threatened  to  open  fire  again  if  the  men  were  not  landed 
forthwith.  Luckily,  although  the  formalities  of  quarantine  were  strictly 
observed  towards  the  prisoners,  the  lost  sHp  lay  so  near  to  the  shore,  Aat 
the  first  lieutenant  was  enabled  to  communicate  with  her  from  the  top  of 
ihe  cliff,  about  thirty  yards  from  whore  the  general  stood. 

Aftier  a  hundred  and  eighty  men  had  been  landed,  a  booted  and 
aporred  field-officer  was  ordered  on  board  to  take  possession  of  the  priany 
with  about  forty  or  fifty  Russian  soldiers  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  cleared 
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Ihe  Aore,  tliai  two  dark  objeels  were  Men  tfaroi^  tin  fog  appRMidnng 
tfie  seene  of  tetion.  They  were  the  Niger  and  Vetumue  eoming  to 
the  reseue,  and  the  boat  was  hailed  to  xetnrn,  anud  the  greatest  coxi- 
Bternaaon. 

The  firing  from  the  Vemwius  and  Niger  began  about  bal^past  ele?en  or 
twelve  o'clock,  and  was  returned  frooi  the  shore,  whilst  the  disenbarkation  of 
tbe  reoMinder  of  the  ship's  company  continued. 

The  officers  on  board  the  steamers  could  net  distinguish,  in  the  crowd  on 
the  beach,  their  felkiw-eountrymen,  who  were  bravely  carrying  up  the  wounded 
in  the  miclst  of  a  shower  of  shells,  which  burst  in  all  directions :  to  avoid  whidi, 
the  Russians  had  been  trained  to  lie  down  flat,  on  a  signal  being  given  them 
to  do  so  j  and  oocaaiooally  the  remarkable  scene  was  exhibited,  of  the  j<^ 
tars  proceeding  on  their  route  up  the  cliff,  regardless  of  the  explosions  and 
shot  from  the  ships,  whilst  several  thousand  Russians  were  lying  flat  on  their 
fiioes. 

The  firing  from  the  consort  ships  still  continued,  without  doing  any  material 
injnrv,  after  the  whole  of  the  crew,  with  the  wounded,  had  been  landed  and 
marched  off  to  the  quarantine  establishment.  When,  however,  the  true  state 
of  the  case  was  discovered  hy  tbe  officers  of  the  Femaias  and  Niger,  they  retirad 
to  make  their  report  to  the  admiral :  they  perceived  that  it  was  impossible  to 

git  the  ship  off,  and  tiselen  to  expend  ammunition  on  a  bare  cliff;  for  the 
nasian  troops  had  now  retired,  being  of  no  further  service,  and  tbe  artillery 
only  remained. 

An  the  vigilance  of  the  Russian  authorities  was  insufficient  to  prevent 
the  depredationa  of  fellows  who  found  their  way  on  board,  and  ransacked 
die  ship  ;  so  that,  when  the  professed  restoration  of  the  private  property 
of  the  ofBoers  and  men  took  place,  little  or  nothing  of  value  was  fortC* 
coming. 

The  crowd  continued  to  press  on  the  prisoners  at  their  first  halting* 
place,  and  there  they  first  experienced  that  kindness  of  which  they  after- 
wards received  so  many  proofs,  during  thmr  residence  among  those  whom 
the  lieutenant  gratefuUy  designates  as  '' our  little-known  enemies.** 

The  quarantine  at  Odessa  is,  according  to  the  same  authority,  a  very 
different  thing  to  the  Austrian  establbhment  at  Orsova,  and  indeed  to 
many  other  similar  places  in  Europe.  The  building  itself  is  erected  with 
doe  regard  both  to  health  and  comfort;  the  rooms  are  good,  and  well- 
furnished,  the  chairs  beinfi^  of  damask,  covered  with  chintx ;  there  were 
Bofas^  bedsteads,  and  card-tables,  and  they  were  provided  with  everj 
convenience. 

On  the  16th  of  Hay  the  jp^rious  and  the  Indexible  steamed  into 
Odessa  under  a  flag  of  truoe,  bringing  money,  clothes,  and  letters. 
**  Happy,"  writes  the  lieutenant,  "  were  those  (and  few  the  disappointed) 
who  receiTed  kind  letters  and  messages  from  their  friends  in  the  fleet,  and 
were  reassured,  in  their  confinement^  of  the  sympathy  of  their  fdlow* 
countrymen  V* 

One  day  after  the  departure  of  the  English  ships.  General  Osteil 
Sacken  sent  a  message  to  the  officers  of  the  Tiger  to  inquire  whether 
they  had  decapitated  the  pilot  of  the  ship  for  having  run  her  ashore  ? 
They  could  scarcely  understand  what  was  meant,  until  it  was  explained 
to  them  that  a  headless  body  had  been  found  on  board  the  ship,  dressed 
in  an  English  sailor's  clothes.  Nothing  had  been  said  on  the  subject 
until,  about  a  week  after,  the  head  was  discovered  in  another  part  of  the 
vessel. 
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'  SigQor  Cambiaggio  expresBed  a  kind  of  apology  on  the  part  of  the  geb^ral 
for  makiug  theioquiiy ;  he  said  that  "of  coune  we  had  every  right  lo^ssei^i^ 
the  powers  which  onr  laws  migtit  grant  in  decapitating  the  man  ;*'  •all  he  was 
desirous  of  knowing  was,  whether  such  had  been  the  ease^  We  awured  him 
that  this  could  not  be,  and  that  it  must  have  been  the  body  of  some  one  who, 
having  been  successful  in  robbing  the  vessel,  had  returned  to  it  in  the  garments 
lie  liad  contrived  to  carry  olT,  and  in  search  of  fresh  plunder ;  he  must  have 
been  overpowered  by  some  competitor,  who  had  killed  and  decapitated  him. 
It  was  some  time  before  the  Russian  authorities  conld  bring  their  mlods  to 
accede  to  this  explaaation.  All  that  we  could  do  we  did,  bj  pointing  out  the 
pilot,  who  was  a  Turk,  and  was  in  quarantine  with  us;  and  to  certify  that 
none  of  our  men  were  missing.  Still,  we  were  constantly  cross^iuestiooed  oa 
the  subject  by  other  Russian  officers,  who  'apprehended  that  we  had  some 
object  in  concealing  the  fact. 

On  the  2dth  the  Furious  and  Vesuvius  returned  with  41  proposal  to 
exchange  179  soldiers  and  9  officers,  taken  off  the  coast  of  Circassia,  for 
0ie  English,  and  the  proposal  was  referred  to  the  Tsar.  On  the  Ist  of 
June  Captain  Giffard  sank  under  his  wounds,  and  the  ^lant  and  Binoh<- 
beloved  officer  was  buried  with  every  honour  due  to  his  rank.  The  in* 
habitants  of  Odessa  crowded  round  the  procession,  but  there  was  not  the 
least  appearance  or  expression  of  exultation  on  the  part  of  the  multitude; 
on  the  contrary,  sympathy  was  everywhere  manifested.  Indeed,  upon 
this  subject,  the  author  pertinently  remarks  :  ''  The  sympathy  everywhere 
shown  was  remarkable ;  and  the  conduct  of  our  civilised  enemies  afiSorded 
Ik  striking  contrast  to  that  of  our  barbarous  allies,  to  whose  assistance  our 
country  has  generously  proceeded.  While  staying  at  Constantinople  we 
were  often  spat  upon  in  the  streets  by  the  Turkish  children,  who  certainly 
would  not  have  felt  such  an  abhorrence  of  us  if  it  had  not  been  instilled 
into  them  by  their  parents,  who  no  doubt  expressed  in  private  the  feelings 
•  which  were  thus  aped  and  reflected  by  their  little  counterparts.'' 

The  opinions  which  we  ventured  to  express  as  to  the  true  character 
of  our  Mussulman  allies,  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  found  little 
favour  at  the  time,  as  was  the  case  also  with  similar  opinions  emitted  by 
others,  whom  a  long  residence  had  familiarised  with  that  intense  hatred 
and  contempt  borne  by  the  Turk  to  Giaours  of  all  grades  and  condition^ 
and  which  no  generous  interference  on  our  part  and  on  that  of  the 
French,  no  amount  of  exertion,  or  even  sacrifices  of  property  and  life,  will 
ever  modify  (among  a  certain  class)  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  Turk, 
it  was  said,  was  a  brave,  gallant  fellow  ;  the  Turk  was  sober  and  honest, 
more  so  than  the  long-persecuted  Christian ;  the  Turk  was  our  ally,  and 
in  the  right,  and  his  faults  and  his  bigoted  prejudices  were  to  he  for  ever 
buried  under  the  generous  succour  tended  to  him  by  the  Western  allies* 
Wondrous  error !  We  have  seen  letters  upon  letters  from  officers  now 
thoroughly  disillusionised  upon  such  a  subject,  from  men  who  have  seen 
throngh  the  Turkish  character  at  a  glance,  and  before  the  war  is  probably 
brought  to  a  conclusion  there  will  be  such  a  mass  of  opinion  from  our  own 
countrymen  brought  to  bear  upon  the  illusions  entertained  at  home,  that 
it  is  to  bo  hoped  they  will  be  dispelled  in  time  to  prevent  such  undesirable 
results  as  the  Trans*Caucasian  provinces  and  the  Crimea  being  handed 
over  to  Turkish  tyranny,  misrule,  and  persecution,  or  England  and 
France  not  taking  material  guarantees  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
^mmerce  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  for  ensoring  a  real  and  not  a  most 
absurdly  imaginary  protection  to  the  Christians. 
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Upon  Ais  point  it  may  abo  be  observed,  ihat  the  ooonpation  of  ihe 
Daaubian  principalities  by  the  Anstrians  is  daily  assuming  more  and 
Biore  the  character  of  a  first  step  in  the  way  of  **  partition."  There  are 
cdn^umstances  so  peculiar  in  the  position  of  Turkey,  that  all  the  eloquence 
of  a  Lamartine,  all  the  efforts  of  diplomacy,  aud  all  the  gallantry  of  the 
Western  Powers,  will  not,  without  the  holding  of  material  guarantees, 
be  able  to  avert  the  fate  that  awaits  her.  The  superiority  in  numberSi 
intelligence,  industry,  and  wealth,  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey  in  £u« 
ropc^  would  alone  satisfy  any  unbiassed  mind  as  to  the  future  of  the 
tyrannical  Mussulman  in  Europe  at  least;  but  at  the  present  moment  the 
Russian  is  our  political  enemy,  the  Muhammadan  our  political  ally  but 
natural  enemy.  It  will  be  well  to  consider  deeply,  as  events  proceed 
and  facts  develop  themselves,  how  far  such  a  couutry  and  such  a  people 
can  ever  be  so  far  civilised  as  to  be  made  to  take  rank  among  European 
nations,  or  to  constitute  a  bidwark  against  Russian  ambition  and  ag- 
grandisement. We  hold  such  policy,  as  advocated  by  Lamartine,  to 
be  a  mere  chimera ;  and  that  either  a  totally  different  state  of  things 
must  be  brought  about,  or  material  guarantees,  such  as  the  possession 
of  the  Crimea  affords,  must  be  held  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Shortly  afler  the  funeral  of  the  unfortunate  Captain  Giffard,  the  first 
lieutenant  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  St.  Petersburg — a  long  jouniey  to 
be  performed  under  such  circumstances ;  but  the  details  being  pretty 
«milar  to  what  we  read  in  most  other  Russian  books  of  travel,  they  need 
not  det«n  us  here.  We  pass  on  to  the  interview  of  Mr.  Royer  with  the 
Tsar,  a  brief  but  effective  imperial  coup  de  thSdtre. 

The  emperor  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  tlie  room,  dressed  in  the  plain 
daik-blue  uniform  of  a  general-in-cfaieC  and  wore  a  simple  white  enamelled 
cross  at  the  button-bole  on  his  chest.  This,  I  believe,  was  the  cross  of  the 
Order  of  St.  George,  an  honour  conferred  only  upon  persons  who  have  ren- 
dered important^  services  to  their  country.  I  imagine  that  his  Imperial 
Majesty  has  not  yet  assumed  the  decoration  of  the  highest  class  of  the  Ord^, 
which  IS  worn  by  such  men  as  Paskiewitch,  Woronzoff,  &c.,  and  which  was 
described  to  me  as  different  in  size  from  tliat  worn  by  the  emperor.  I  ex- 
pected to  see  a  fine  tall  man,  but  was  not  prepared  to  find  his  Imperial 
Majesty  so  much  superior  to  the  generalitv  of  men  in  height  and  appearance. 
He  certainly  did  not  look  more  than  fifty ;  nor  were  there  any  particnlar 
taaoM  of  care  on  his  countenance,  at  least  not  more  than  one  sees  in  every  man 
of  his  age*  His  features  were  fine  and  regular,  his  head  bald  in  the  centiei 
and  his  eye  expressive  of  mildness,  quite  in  accordance  with  his  words. 

I  was  aware  that  his  majesty  spoke  both  English  and  French,  and  hoped 
that  he  would  address  me  in  my  native  tonsue.  As  I  bowed  and  stepped 
forward,  he  addressed  me  as  "  Monsieur  le  Lieutenant,"  and  Inquired  after 
my  health,  whether  I  had  got  rid  of  my  fever,  and  bow  and  where  I  had 
caught  it.  He  asked  me  about  the  loss  of  the  Ti^er,  and  inquired  why  we 
bad  not  anchored,  being  so  near  tlie  land.  I  replied  that  the  fog  was  veiy 
thick,  and  that  by  pur  reckoning  we  were  some  distance  from  land  when  the 
vessel  struck.  He  asked  if  I  was  married,  made  some  kind  int^uiries  respect- 
ing tlie  family  of  my  late  captain,  and  informed  me  that  Mrs.  Giffard  was  gonq 
to  Odessa,  to  join  her  husband,  not  having  heard  of  his  death. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  tfien  said  that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  grant  the 
captain  his  liberty ;  but  as  that  was  now  impossible,  he  would  extend  that 
mce  to  me  as  the  next  in  command,  and  asked  me  how  I  should  like  to  go 
Eoneu 

I  was  quite  taken  aback  by  this  announcement,  as  atthough  I  had  been  told 
at  Odessa  that  I  should  have  my  libertv,  still  I  did  not  anticipate  tliat  It 
would  be  granted  so  soon  and  so  freely.    I  was  therefore  unprepared  to 
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answer  the  question  as  to  a^  intended  ronle,  and  nitf  tHat  I  reaHy  had  not 
thought  of  it ;  upon  which  his  Imperial  Majesty  butst  into  «  fit  of  laugbtat^ 
mudi  amused  at  my  surprise  ana  embarrassment  and  said,  "AUesdomw 
pensez-y  (Go  and  think  about  it),  and  let  me  know  this  evening,  througjh 
the  minister  of  war,  what  road  you  would  like  to  take.**  He  then  bowed  me 
out  of  the  room,  turning  to  the  prince,  to  whom  he  made  some  remark  in 
Russian,  and  the  latter  followed  me. 

The  sueeessful  landing  of  the  a11ie<l  army  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Crimea  may  be  considered  as  the  first  earnest  step  taken  to  rerenge  the 
uiTaaon  of  Tnrkey  by  the  Russians,  the  catastrophe  of  t%nope,  the  loss 
of  the  Ttger^  and  the  deaths  of  many  braye  men  and  gallant  oflSoen. 
The  details  are  not  at  this  moment  b^ore  us,  but  the  whole  extent  of  the 
great  bay  of  Kalamita,  from  Cape  Baba  to  Cape  Loukul,  has  probaUy 
been  the  scene  of  these  stupendous  operations,  compared  with  whidi  die 
previous  landing  of  hostile  forces  on  countries  about  to  be  invaded  wiH 
bear  no  comparison. 

The  preparations  for  a  great  maritime  invasion  were,  indeed,  never 
before  upon  so  gigantic  a  scale,  nor  so  complete  as  in  the  present 
instance.  Tbe  residt  shows  more  than  anything  else  what  can  now  be 
done  by  steam  used  for  transports  and  men-of-war.  The  preparations 
for  the  voyage  had  been  made  with  consummate  ability.  In  Baltsehik 
Bay  the  British  transports  and  steamers,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
large  vessels,  ezdurive  of  the  fleet,  lay  in  five  lines,  corresponding  to  the 
five  divinons  of  the  army.  Each  of  the  steamers  took  two  transports 
in  tow.  The  infantnr  were  principally  embarked  in  the  steam  vessels ; 
the  artillery  filled  tnirty-two  transports  ;  and  the  rest  conveyed  the 
stores  of  the  army.  In  this  order  the  flotilla  proceeded  from  Bahscink, 
coasting  along  the  Bolnirian  shore  till  it  reached  the  place  of  rendesvous 
at  Fidonisi,  the  Isle  of  Serpents.  From  this  spot  to  Cape  Tarkan,  the 
extreme  western  promontoiy  of  the  Crimea,  the  distance  is  about  150 
miles  due  east,  so  that  in  some  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of 
sailing  the  fleet  must  have  been  within  sight  of  the  enemy's  coast ;  and 
before  such  an  armada,  the  &nt  available  port  that  presented  itself — 
Eopatoria —  struck,  with  almost  the  minimum  amount  of  reastance  tliat 
could  be  presented  by  a  fortified  and,  according  to  all  accounts,  a  gar^ 
nsoned  town. 

Eupatoria,  which  thus  constitutes  the  extreme  left  of  the  invading  army, 
is  little  noticed  in  ancient  history,  although  it  occurs  under  that  name  m 
Ptolemy  and  Cellarius.  In  the  middle  ages  it  took  the  barbarous  name 
of  Koslov,  but  the  Russians  restored  to  it  its  old  classical  name.  Being 
out  of  the  way  of  travellers,  it  has  been  seldom  visited.  Dr.  Goodenonga 
lay  off  it  in  the  Blonde,  and  says  Bishop  Heber  visited  it,  **  but  ooidd 
remember  nothing  interesting  that  he  had  found  there."  Oliphant  says, 
"  We  touched  at  Eunatoria,  an  uninteresting  town,  situated  upon  the 
low  steppe,  but  considered  the  most  thriving  port  in  the  Crimea.  It 
owes  its  prosperity  to  the  great  number  of  Karaite  Jews  resident  here. 
These  successful  tradexs  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  population,  and 
the  handsomest  synagogue  of  which  the  sect  can  boast  adonis  the  town." 
Mr.  Scott  also  touched  at  this  port  on  his  way  from  Sebastopol  to 
Odessa.  <<  The  town  (he  says)  has  nothing  remukable  about  it.  The 
inhabitants  are  composed  of  Karaites  and  Tartars,  the  former  carrying 
on  a  successful  trade.    We  visited  the  synagogue,  one  of  the  best  pos- 
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OMMod  bj  ili8  seot  iu  Ktl0n|^  and  found  ti,  like  thai  of  Tcknfiil  Calak» 
reoMokably  daao,  and  ia  othet  respeds  worthy  of  impeetiao.  Hare 
myeh  wheat  from  the  etappe  of  the  Taurida  is  ^hipped^  aod  salt  from  the 
saM&e  lake%  whidi  abound  on  the  coast." 

The  town  of  Eapatoria  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Genoese,  one  of  the 
principal  mercantile  stations  of  the  Crimea,  and  is  said  still  to  contain 
from  10,000  to  12,000  inhabitanto*  Three  forts  have  lately  been 
erected  to  defend  the  place,  in  addition  to  the  old  Genoese  wall,  and  the 
garrison  has  been  loosely  stated  at  15,000  men.  The  Russians,  it 
appears,  were  not,  however,  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  armada  which 
appeared  before  its  walls  on  the  13th  of  September. 

One  of  the  principal  roads  in  the  Crimea  connects  Eupatoria  with 
Simfen^M^,  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  from  which  the  port  is  for^- 
fiye  miles  distant ;  roads  of  a  very  mferior  description  connect  the  port 
with  Baktchi  Sarai,  the  *'  garden-palace"  of  the  k^ms,  also  forty  miles 
distant,  and  with  Sebastopol,  from  forty-five  to  fifry  miles  distant. 
On  the  latter  road  are  four  rivers,  the  Boulganak,  the  Alma,  the  Katcha, 
and  the  Belbek  or  Kubarba,  which,  while  they  form  lines  of  resistance  for 
the  defence  of  a  country,  so  they  are  also  advantageous  in  many  points 
of  view  to  an  invading  army.  This  line  of  coast  between  Eupatoria  and 
Sebastopol  is  said  to  be  d^ended  at  unequal  distances  by  batteries  eon- 
fflsting  of  six  howitsers. 

Manhal  Munich,  in  the  campaign  of  1736^  having  advanced  fiixn 
Perecop  to  Eupatoria,  the  Russian  general  advanced  thence  by  the  coast- 
road  to  Baktchi  Sarai,  and  the  historian  of  the  war  adds,  that  since  the 
troops  had  entered  the  Crimea  they  had  nowhere  found  such  abundance 
of  victuals  and  provisions  as  by  this  route.  In  six  days'  march  the 
Russian  army  reached  the  gorges  of  the  mountains  which  crown  the 
flat  ground  in  the  environs  of  Baktchi  Sarai,  which  was  then  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Khan  of  Crim  Tartaiy,  and  there  a  decisive  battle  mm 


It  was  at  first  supposed  that,  from  this  militant  antecedent,  the  allies 
would  also  have  followed  the  coast  line ;  but  after  the  capture  of  Eupatoria, 
on  the  13th  of  September,  and  the  probable  advance  along  the  line  of 
coast  westward  of  part  of  the  troops  landed  at  so  favourable  a  position,  it 
appears  that  on  the  14th  and  subsequent  days,  the  different  fleets  were 
engaged  in  landing  troops  at  various  points  of  the  bay  of  Kalamita — the 
chief  station  selected  by  the  English  bemg  a  place  called  the  **  Old  Fort," 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Eupatoria,  and  thirty  north  of  Sebastopol. 

Once  the  landing  effected,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  anticipated  that  the 
Russians  will  act  precisely  in  the  same  way  that  they  did  on  the  occasion 
of  I  the  French  invasion  in  1812,  and  keep  retiring  before  the  invaders 
vrithout  striking  a  blow.  AH  the  troops  that  have  been  dispersed  along  the 
coast,  at  Balaclava,  Aloupka,  Yalta,  Aloutsha,  and  at  Thcmona  or  £affa, 
will,  with  the  garrisons  m  Karasu  Bazar  and  other  inland  towns,  be  con- 
centrated with  all  possible  expedition  at  Simferopol,  and  will  probably  be 
disposed  alone  the  glens  and  slopes  which  descend  from  the  uplands  of 
B^tchi  Sarai,  or  may  even  be  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Alma,  which 
lies  between  the  place  of  landbg  and  Sebastopol. 

The  defeat  of  an  army  so  disposed,  unless  it  retires  of  its  own  good  will, 
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is  essential  to  a  successful  siege  of  Sebastopol ;  and  with  snoh  adeftat, 
and  the  consequent  reduction  of  Simferopol  and  BaktehiSand*  Sebartopol 
(the  sea  heiug  held  by  the  allies)  fidls  as  a  madter  of  ooiirse.  A  gnat 
deal  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  fbrtifications  of  Sebastopol.  Con<- 
•trticted  as  they  are,  of  a  very  friable  tertiary  limestone,  it  is  most 
probable  that  they  would  soon  tumble  to  pieces  before  a  few  heavy  guns. 
Even  the  number  of  pieces  of  artillery  which  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  one  point  in  the  defence  of  Sebastopol  in  its  maritime  aspect  has 
been  exaggerated.  Mr.  Oliphant  estimated  these  at  twelve  huadred,  bat 
Mr.  Scott,  a  later  traveller,  says : 

At  the  period  of  our  visit  there  were  certainl}'  not  more  than  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  defending  the  port  towards  the  sea,  and  of  these 
about  three  hundred  and  fifly  could  be  concentrated  on  a  ship  entering  the 
bay.  Other  batteries,  however,  are  said  to  have  been  since  built.  We  took 
some  trouble  to  ascertain  these  facts  by  counting  the  guns  of  the  ▼arious 
ibrts ;  not  always  an  easy  matter  where  any  suspicion  of  our  object  might 
have  subjected  us  to  grave  inconveniences.  Sebastopol  is  admirably  adapted 
by  nature  for  a  strong  position  towards  the  sea,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  what 
we  have  stated  above  that  this  has  been  fully  taken  advantage  of  to  render 
it  one  of  the  most  formidably  fortified  places  m  that  direction  which  could  be 
imagined. 

We  are  well  aware  tliat  the  casemated  fortresses  are  very  badly  constnicted, 
and  though  having  an  imposing  exterior,  tliat  the  walls  are  filled  in  witli 
rubble.  The  work  was  carried  on  under  Russian  engineers,  whose  object  was 
to  make  as  much  money  as  possible  out  of  it.  They  were,  moreover,  found 
to  be  defective  in  ventilation,  to  remedy  which  some  alterations  were  subse- 
quently made ;  but  admitting  all  their  defects,  they  are  still  strong  enough  to 
inflict  some  amount  of  injury  on  an  attacking  fleet  before  their  guns  could  be 
silenced.  And  when  that  is  accomplished,  supposing  there  are  now  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces,  there  would  still  remain  five  hundred  guns  of  large 
calibre,  in  strong  open  batteries,  half  of  them  throwing  shells  and  red-hot 
shot,  independent  of  mortars.  This  is  a  force  of  armament  against  which  no 
fleets  have  been  tried,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  number  of  guns  and  weight 
of  metal,  but  tlie  nature  of  the  projectiles ;  any  single  shell  fired  point-blank, 
and  striking  between  wind  and  water,  being  sufficient  to  sink  a  ship. 

If  Sebastopol  can  be  so  easily  taken  by  the  allied  fleets  alone,  and  without 
land  forces,  as  some  people  appear  to  imagine,  it  would  be  very  satisfiictocy  to 
know  what  amount  of  resistance  it  is  expected  that  Portsrooutn  could  ofier  tQ 
an  enemy,  with  her  seventy  or  eighty  guns,  not  above  five-and-twenty  of  which 
are  heavier  than  thirty-two  pounders. 

We  do  not  mean  to  itesert  that  it  is  impossible  to  destroy  Sebastopol  from 
the  sea  alone,  but  we  believe  that  it  could  only  be  accomplished  by  an  unne- 
cessary sacrifice  of  life  and  ships  with  our  present  means,  and  that  it  would 
be  nothing  short  of  madness  to  attempt  it,  unless  we  had  a  reserve  fleet  on 
the  soot,  sufficiently  strong  to  ensure  the  command  of  the  Black  Sea  in  case 
of  failure. 

Mr.  Soott,  speaking  of  the  port  of  Sebastopol  generally,  says : 

The  port  of  Sebastopol  consists  of  a  bay  running  in  a  soutli-easterly  direc- 
tion, about  four  miles  long,  and  a  mile  wide  at  the  entrance,  diminishing  to 
four  hundred  yards  at  the  end,  where  tlie  "Tchernaia  Retchka,*'  or  Buck 
River,  empties  itself.  The  average  depth  is  about  eight  fathoms,  the  bottom 
being  composed  of  mud  in  the  centre,  and  gravel  at  the  sides.  On  the 
southern  coast  of  this  bay  are  the  commerciaC  military,  and  careening  baN 
hours,  the  quarantine  harbour  being  outside  the  entrance  {  all  these  taking 
a  southerly  direction  and  having  deep  water. 
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T\it  lAitilil^  ImitKnir  Is  the  largest^  being  about  a  mile  and  a  half  lone  by 
fourliiwidtfcd  y9i%A  wMe,  niid  is  completely  land-locked  on  every  side.  Here 
\tn  $hAt  the  Bkek  Sea  fltet  is  moored  io  the  winter,  the  largest  ships  being 
aJ^le  ;to  lltt  wkb  aU-theic  stoics  on  board  dose  to  the  qtiays.  The  sumU  hajv 
boiiTf  which  CQHtaiqa  the  naval  arsenal  and  docks,  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  tba 
military  harbour,  near  the  entrance. 

'  The  port  is  defended  to  the  south  by  six  principal  batteries  and  fortresses, 
each  mounting  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  ninety  guns ;  and  the  north  by 
four, -having  from  eighteen  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  piepes  each  ;  and  besides 
these  are  inany  smaUer  batteries. 

The  fortresses  are  built  on  the  casemate  principle,  three  of  them  having  three 
tiers  of  guns,  and  a  fourth  two  tiers.  Fort  St.  Nicholas  is  the  largest,  and 
mounts  about  a  hundred  and  nine  guns :  on  carefully  counting  Siem,  we 
made  a  hundred  and  ei^hty-^iz.  By  great  interest  we  obtained  permission  to 
enter  this  fortress.  It  is  built  of  wliite  limestone,  a  fine  sound  stone,  which 
becomes  hard,  and  is  very  durable,  the  same  material  being  used  for  all  the 
other  forts.  Between  every  two  casemates  are  furnaces  for  heating  shot  red 
hot :  we  measured  the  calibre  of  the  guns,  and  found  it  to  be  eight  inches, 
capable  of  throwing  sliells  or  sixty-eight  pound  solid  shot 

Whether  all  the  guns  in  the  fortress  were  of  the  same  size,  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  my  belief  is  that  most  of  the  fortifications  of  Sebastopol  are  lieavily 
armexl.  We  entered  Fort  St  Nicholas  through  the  elegantly-furnished  apart* 
ments  of  the  military  commandant,  situated  at  its  south-western  end. 

And  further  on  he  adds : 

In  speaking  of  the  means  of  defence  at  Sebastopol,  we  have  left  the  Russian 
fleet  out  of  the  question.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  treated  either  with  in- 
dlfTerence  or  contempt ;  for  while  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  neither  in  the 
strength  of  the  ships,  in  the  quality  of  the  sailors,  nor  in  any  other  respect, 
can  it  be  compared  for  an  instant  to  tliose  of  £ngland  and  France  ;  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Russian  seamen  being  well  trained  in  eunnery,  nor  of 
their  being  endowed  with  a  kind  of  passive  courage,  which  womd  lead  them  to  . 
stick  to  their  work,  when  not  called  upon  to  exercise  their  seamanship,  in  . 
which  they  are  very  deficient. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  whaterer  mflitaty  operations  attend 
upon  the  first  steps  in  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea,  and  howerer  much 
Srenoh  and  English  may  vie  in  their  gallantry  before  Sebastopol,  that 
vrhether  the  main  army  of  the  interior  is  defeated,  retires  before  the  army 
of  invasion,  or  is  sent  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Sebastopol— that  there 
is  no  permanent  safety  to  an  army  of  occupation  until  the  lines  of  Pereeop 
are  duly  held  by  the  forces  of  the  allies.  That  fortress  is  the  key  of  the 
country,  and  if  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Tsar,  he  will  be  continually 
powing  down  vast  bodies  of  Cossacks  and  other  troops — even  the  Guard 
IS  said  to  be  on  the  move  to  the  souths  and  there  is  railway  accommoda- 
tion as  far  as  Moscow — ^to  harass,  if  not  ultimately  exterminate  the  alHes; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  allies  strengthen  and  man  these  lines  sufiS- 
dently  to  residt  the  whole  power  of  Russia,  the  Crimea,  as  a  natural 
sequence,  falls  into  their  hands.  After  the  defeat  of  the  army,  said  to 
be  under  the  command  of  Prince  MenschikofiT,  the  occupation  of  Sim« 
feropol,  the  reduction  of  Sebastopol,  and  the  capture  or  flight  of  the 
Russian  fleet,  the  allies  will  stiU  be  fiurced,  as  a  matter  of  stem  necessity^ 
to  assail  the  division  under  Osten  Sacken  at  the  lines  of  Pereeop,  and 
those  lines  once  held — ^the  Crimea,  from  Yeni  Kalak  to  Tarkan,  and 
£n>m  Pereeop  to  Aloupka,  becomes  a  material  pledge  of  peace,  and  a 
hostage  for  the  safety  of  Europe  aud  the  Orient  alike.' 

Oct, — VOL,  en.  HO.  CGCOYI.  B 
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THE  GREEK  iNSUARECXiON** 

Oh  th6  6th  of  JanuAiy  last  the  Greek  iofiurreGtioQ  broke  out,,  and  quc 
readers  will  doubtless  still  bear  Id  mind  tbe  feeling  of  puaed  sitrprie^ 
wUeh  tka  news  of  this  preoipitate  movement  excitM  tbroi^  tiM  wAole 
of  Europe.  At  a  moment  of  the  grarest  complications,  Greece)  wbo 
ofwed  so  much  to  the  two  g^at  European  Powers,  was  so  headstrong 
and  ungrateful  as  to  commence  a  rebellion  and  create  new  diflBculties  for 
England  and  France.  After  all  that  had  been  done  for  her  to  maintain  that 
spociea  o(  prestige  with  which  she  haa  been  invested,  and  which  she  wiU 
naver  ealiireLY  kise,.  it  might  naturally  have  been  anticipated  thai  Greeea 
woidd  range  tier  foroea  on  the  sLde  of  civiliBatk«^  in  order  to  repel  ikm 
violenoe  and  tyranny  of  the  Tsar. 

Still,  no  one  was  for  a  moment  mbtaken  as  to  the  origin  and  intentioa 
of  the  Greek  insurrection.  It  was  soon  seen  to  be  a  direct  emanation 
from  the  Russian  party,  or  rather  it  was  known  that  in  Greece  there  was 
only  one  influence^  one  rallying  cry — Russia.— whicb  maintained  in  the 
Greek  terntoi^  the  ancient  feeling  of  disturbance  and  insnrreotioiu 
Russian  gold  was  lavishly  expended  from  one  end  of  Greece  to  the  other; 
her  agents,  openly  moving  everywhere,  supplifsd  arms,  organised  bands, 
and  excited  the  people  to  rise  against  the  Turkish  government.  At  the 
precise  moment,  then,  when  Russia  had  turned  the  whole  of  Europe 
against  herseli^  when  she  had  accumulated  so  many  acts  of  violence  aai 
bad  faith — so  worthily  crowned  by  the  massacre  of  Sinope — Greeoe 
thought  proper  to  declare  herself  Russian^  to  attach  herself  to  the  cause  of 
the  Tsar  by  all  her  sy  mpathieB  and  active  streogdiy  and  to  draw  up  her  com.* 
batanta  in  the  rear  and  on  the  flank  of  the  Muscovite  armies,  as  tirailleun, 
or  a  species  of  HeUenie  Cossacks,  intended  to  harass  the  troops  of  the 
allied  powers. 

The  Greek  inssneetion,  then»  was  in  prind^  impolitic^  imprudent, 
and  unjust ;  it  took  the  part  of  the  bad  cause  and  proved  the  Hellenio 
population  to  possess  a  great  share  ol  ignorance  and  ingratitude.  Greece 
threw  herself  blindly  into  Russia's  arms,  determined  to  play  her  gam« 
-without  having  studied  or  comprehended  it ;  she  risked,  in  tlie  dangerous 
chances  of  revolt  and  battle^  a  fragile  nationality  which  had  been  so  fre- 
quently compromised,  and  which  had  only  been  saved  by  the  greatest 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  her  supporters.  We  vrill  proceed  to  examine  die 
nature  of  this  Hellenic  insurrection  in  its  development,  and  see  whether 
the  details  will  in  any  vnty  compensate  for  the  folly  and  disgrace  whidi 
marked  its  outbreak. 

The  Greoo-Turkish  provinces,  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  formed  the  prin* 
dpal  focus  of  the  insurrection*  Through  the  traditions  and  the  mannen 
of  the  inhabitants^  who  are  pre-eminently  addicted  to  piracy  and  klephtism 
— 'through  the  natural  dimosition  of  the  terrain,  which  is  filled  with 
narrow  valleys  and  defiles,  ferming  a  multitude  of  natural  fortresses — the 
factious  movements  and  attach  of  the  insurrectionaries  have  ever  found 

*  Die  orientalische  Vnge  in  fluer  getchiohtlidben  Sntwickelung,  von  Dr. 
Bichaid  BoepeU.    Breslan,  1854. 
La  Gr^  et  ses  Insurrections.    Par  Edmond  Texisr.    Paris,  1864. 
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Ml  scope  in  the  {Jains  o£  Epirus  and  ThiMsaly.  In  oirder,  therefore,  to 
form  a  comet  idea  of  the  iasunectiony  and  to  appreciate  itft  importance 
and  character,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  be  acquaioted  with  the 
theatre  on  which  the  tragedy  was  played^  more  especially  as  Epims  and 
Thessaly  have  been  rarely  visited  by  ImveUers,  who  generally  traverse 
Greece  for  arch«ological  purposes. 

The  picturesque  country  which  we  propose  to  describe  is  situated  be* 
tween  ihe  Hasmus,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Gulf  of  Saloni<^  A  chain  Of  moun* 
tains  separates  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  There  axe 
few  points  in  Europe  that  have  been  so  rarely  explored.  For  four  hundred 
years,  that  is  to  say,  sioce  these  countries  have  been  subjected  to  the, 
Turks»  they  have  been  entirely  neglected  by  travellers,  so  much  so,  thai, 
it  is  still  a  question  of  discussion  whether  these  mountains  £orm  one  cham 
or  so  many  distinct  plateaux.  **  The  whole  of  Epirus,  or  Lower  Albania," 
says  Make  Brun,  '*  is  a  chain  of  mountaios,  generally  calcareous^  inter- 
sected by  deep  valleys,  and  indoong  very  few  plains."  Epirus  is  bounded»t 
in  the  direction  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  by  the  peaks  celebrated  in 
the  old  poetic  myths,  Pindus  and  Pelion,  whose  names,  however,  posseoi. 
but  very  slight  attraction  for  the  ears  of  the  present  inhabitants.  On  the 
sea  side  it  is  defended  by  walls  of  rock,  stronger  than  any  which  could  be 
built  with  human  hands.  It  is  supposed  that  traces  may  still  be  £ound  in. 
these  foitificationa  of  the  handiwork  of  the  Cydopeans— those  £B.buloaa 
workmen,  who  selected  these  rude  countries  for  the  centre  of  their  earlieflt 
labours.  The  prineipal  ports  of  Epims  are  Parga,  Butrinto,  Salagora, 
Prevesa  and  Aulona.  Fleets  may  blockade  these  ports  and  disen^aris: 
troops,  and  still  the  assailants  could  not  render  themselves  masters  of  the 
country,  or  even  surmount  the  line  of  rocks.  It  is  only  necessary  to  oast 
a  glance  at  tliese  fbrmidahle  de&noes  to  see  that  it  would  be  labour  in 
vain  to  attempt  a  regular  siege ;  the  assailants  would  expose  themselves 
to  a  loss  of  time  as  oonsiderahle  and  fruitless  as  that  which  Massen&undeaE-^ 
went  before  the  fcunous  lines  of  Torres  Yedras. 

The  Turks  acquired  possession  of  Thessaly  and  Thrace  in  1390.  They 
dkd  not  penetrate  into  Epirus  till  forty  years  later,  fearing  that  race  of 
Epirotes,  abeady  so  well  known  for  their  warlike  habits  and  love  of 
plunder.  The  Greek  empire  was  dissolved,  and  the  Mussulman  power, 
then  at  its  zenith,  ev^^where  excited  astonishment  and  terror.  History 
agrees  in  confessing  that  the  Epirotes  did  not  display,  in  these  contests 
with  the  Mussulmans,  that  enei^  and  intrepidity  winch  they  have  since 
revealed.     They  yielded  without  a  blow. 

Epirus  at  the  present  day  is  divided  into  a  number  of  small  canton^ 
farming,  as  it  were,  so  many  separate  states,  enjoying  their  own  govern- 
ment and  administration,,  and  only  communicating  with  the  pacha,  who 
represents  the  Sultan,  and  receives  the  annual  taxea  which  the  difSsrent 
villages,  pay,  or  are  assumed  to  pay.  The  different  chiuns  of  mountains 
which  intersect  Epims  have  been  the  cause  of  this  multitude  of  districts, 
which  all  posseas  their  own  peculiar  character,  and  which  could  only  with 
great  difficulty  be  subjected  to  a  tmiform  and  regular  mode  of  govern- 
ment. At  the  extoreme  Hout  of  Epirus  is  situated  the  canton  of  Mezzovo, 
which  may  be  regarded  aa  one  of  the  prindpal  seats  of  Greek  fanaticism. 
In  this  canton  there  are  several  tribes,  who  live  in  a  state  of  entire  inde- 
pendence, boffderiag  upon  savageness,  without  laws  or  any  other  notion  of 
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the  manners  and  customs  of  other  nations.  The  next  point  worthy  of 
mention  is  the  celebrated  valley  of  Sarrina,  which  plays  so  g^at  a  part  in 
the  history  of  the  War  of  Independence.  This  valley  is  reached  by  font 
roads  bordered  by  deep  precipices.  A  very  small  number  of  troops  is 
sufficient  to  guard  the  outlets.  The  canton  of  Souli  has  also  gained  an 
historic  name ;  it  is  equally  difficult  of  access.  It  is  an  inextricable  laby- 
rinth, a  collection  of  Thermopylae,  in  which  only  the  inhabitants  can  find 
their  way.  Behind  the  chain  of  mountains,  serving  as  a  rampart  to  the 
country  of  the  Souliotes,  are  situated  Paramitia,  Parga,  and  Butrinto,  all 
places  rendered  famous  by  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  fathers  of  the 
present  Insurgents.  The  Turks  have  built  above  Arta  a  fortress,  which  is 
far  from  being  perfect  in  a  strategic  point  of  view,  and  which  could  not 
hold  out  long  against  re^ar  troops  having  at  their  command  the  means 
of  attack  which  science  has  created  for  modem  sieges. 

Of  all  the  provinces  over  which  Turkey  has  extended  her  dominion, 
Epirus  was  by  far  the  most  difficult  to  conquer,  and  it  cannot  even  yet 
be  said  that  it  has  ever  been  in  a  state  of  entire  subjugation.  The 
Mussulman  armies  took  possession  of  cert^n  important  positions — plateaux 
or  defiles,  which  they  regarded  as  the  strategic  keys  of  the  country  ;  but 
it  was  long  ere  they  could  establish  communications  between  the  fortresses 
and  different  points  of  defence.  The  possession  of  the  maritime  towns 
has  given  the  Turkish  government  greater  access  to,  and  importance  in, 
Epirusj  but  it  has  never  effected  that  military  union  which  is  so  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  this  province,  and  especially  for  its  subjugation 
in  a  time  of  revolt  Thus,  Janina,  wluch  is  m  the  centre  of  the  moun- 
tans,  is  never  entirely  safe  against  a  coup-de-main  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
surgents, because  all  the  defiles  which  surround  it,  and  hitherto  reg^ded 
as  impregnable,  only  form  subterraneous  passages  by  which  the  rebels  can 
always  find  their  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country.  It  has  often 
been  regarded  as  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Turks  have  not  constructed 
a  regular  chain  of  forts,  which  should  enclose  the  whole  of  Epirus  and 
put  an  end  to  the  present  dangerous  partition  into  detached  cantons. 
These  works  will  undoubtedly  be  executed  sooner  or  later,  for  the  entire 
subjugation  of  the  province  can  only  be  purchased  at  that  price,  but  for 
the  present  they  have  been  impeded  by  the  natural  repugnance  of  the 
Turkish  troops  to  undertake  any  building,  and  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
pachas,  who  are  notorious  for  their  lax  mode  of  government 

We  are  now  acquainted  with  the  terrain  upon  which  the  Hellenic  in- 
surrection broke  out,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  people  so  little 
advanced  in  civilisation,  and  placed  in  such  peculiar  positions,  both  of 
manners  and  territory,  would  easily  be  persuaded  to  revolt  as  soon  as  they 
felt  the  impetus  of  another  power  which  animated  and  encouraged  them. 
On  the  5th  of  February  last^  the  revolt,  which  had  been  in  agitation  for 
some  time  previously,  and  which  had  announced  its  existence  by  certain 
precursive  symptoms,  broke  out  definitively  on  the  Turco-Grecian  fron- 
tier. They  were  not  merely  nameless  bands  of  adventurers  who  sec  in 
motion  this  dangerous  outbreak ;  distinguished  men,  bielonging  to  the 
highest  ranks  of  the  Greek  army,  did  not  hesitate  to  place  themselves  at 
its  head,  and  to  summon  the  whole  Christian  population  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  to  revolt.  It  was  soon  seen  that  this  was  not  one  of  those  forttu- 
tous  events  wluch  take  place  contrary  to  the  expectations  and  previsioM . 
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of  the  whole  world :  the  design  was  formed,  and  ihe  details  were  arranged 
prior  to  the  outhreak. 

Lieutenant  Raraiskaky,  bearer  of  a  name  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
modem  Greece,  was  in  garrison  at  Larissa.  He  left  that  town  escorted 
hy  a  few  intrepid  and  resolute  comrades.  He  carried  off  with  him  the 
government  chest,  containing  20,000  drachms,  and  which  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  enterprise,  and  appeared  in  arms 
upon  the  Turkish  territory.  Two  villages  belonging  to  the  district  of 
Arta  rose  at  his  summons,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  insurgent  band. 
Karaiskaky  summoned  all  the  people  of  the  country  through  which  he 
passed  to  join  him.  He  declared  that  the  hour  of  deliverance  had  arrived 
for  all  the  Christian  population  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  Turkey ;  the 
time  was  come  for  them  to  regain  their  independence  and  their  nationality: 
the  Graeco-Turkish  provinces  could  rely  on  the  powerful  assistance  of  the 
men  and  money  Greece  was  about  to  send  in  a  short  time  to  second 
their  efforts  and  favour  the  general  rising. 

RaraJLskaky,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  and  his  zeal,  made  but  slight  pro- 
gress in  the  dbtricts  to  which  he  had  proceeded.  He  was  only  followed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  two  villages,  who  had  been  previously  gained  over, 
and  a  few  individuals  who  had  with  great  reluctance  joined  the  insurrec- 
tionary forces.  Still,  daily  proofs  were  obtained  that  the  Greek  govern- 
ment was  either  in  overt  communication,  or,  at  the  least,  in  avowed  and 
actual  connivance  with  the  insurrection  which  had  just  broken  out  on  the 
Grseco- Turkish  frontier.  In  the  principal  towns  of  Greece  insurrectionary 
committees  were  organised  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  authorities,  who,  far 
from  attempting  to  put  them  down,  lent  tnem  their  assistance ;  while  every 
one  was  eager  to  aid  in  the  cause  by  equipping  and  arming  the  combat- 
ants for  this  war,  which  they  sought  to  exalt  to  the  dignity  of  a  crusade. 

The  diplomatic  agents  of  the  various  powers,  among  others,  M.  Forth- 
Bouen,  French  minister  at  Athens,  thought  it  their  duty  to  make  the 
Hellenic  government  acquiunted  with  theb  views  as  to  all  that  was  taking 
place,  but  they  only  obtained  vague  and  unsatisfactory  answers.  When 
the  ministers  of  King  Otho  were  pressed  to  act  against  the  insurrection, 
and  to  take  repressive  measures,  they  explained  their  inactivity  through 
the  small  body  of  troops  Greece  had  at  her  disposal  just  at  that  moment, 
,and  the  demonstrations  they  had  hitherto  made,  far  from  being  decisive, 
assumed,  on  the  contrary,  the  appearance  of  ill-will  and  derision.  All 
that. had  been  done  was  to  remove  the  prefect  of  police,  a  person  of  no 
importance,  and  who  had  no  influence  over  the  manifestations  ;  and 
among  the  officials  of  higher  rank  they  arrested — ^the  director  of  the  mili- 
tary band. 

The  Court  no  longer  dissembled  the  joy  and  hopes  excited  by  the 
progress  of  the  insurrectionary  movement:  they  already  fancied  them- 
aelves  once  more  masters  of  the  provinces  Turkey  held  in  her  power, 
and  they  openly  mentioned,  with  all  sorts  of  enthusiastic  demonstrations, 
the  names  of  the  deputies,  secretaries,  and  ministers,  who  communicated 
directly  with  the  insurrection.  These  persons  did  not  cease  sending 
ammunition  and  subsidies ;  and  they  had  written  to  Tyro  and  Scyra, 
ordering  volunteers  to  be  enrolled,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  delay 
in  invadinff  the  Turkish  territory.  The  names  of  these  gentlemen  were 
HM.  Prathi,  Paximidi,  and  Drosso.     Christidi  Prathe,  the  brother  of 
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Ae  deputy,  had  h%m  Been — Vke  a  tiew  Peter  the  Hennft---dec1aii]iiDg  in 
the  public  square,  and  employing  all  the  resources  of  las  eloqaeace  to 
exinte  the  fiuimticiBin  of  the  inoib.  Generals,  whose  names  were  popnlar, 
«mong  them  Theodore  Grivas,  Taavellas,  and  Tissaminos,  had  abeady 
^ne  to  the  frontier  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  the  insurrection,  bi 
order  to  increase  the  number  of  thehr  adherents,  they  had  forced  every 
one  ^y  met  to  jmn  them,  and  they  had  succeeded  in  collecting  a  ^lecies 
of  anny  composed  of  the  roost  discordant  elements.  It  was  even  stated 
dwt  they  had  already  formed  a  provisional  government.  Circnmstanoes 
«f  gveait  gravity,  and  for  which  the  Greek  govenmient  would  have  even- 
toaily  to  be  answerable  to  the  other  powers,  had  occurred  at  Patras, 
MisBokmgfai,  and  Chalcb  ;  the  doors  of  all  the  prisons  were  opened,  and 
the  criminals  set  at  liberty,  in  order  that  tliey  might  pvoeeed  into  Turkey 
«nd  join  the  T«bel8.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  the  consequences  which  such 
a  step  must  infallibly  entail  for  the  public  security  and  morality,  when- 
ever the  war  was  at  an  end,  or  even  during  its  progress. 

In  the  face  of  such  demonstrations,  the  Turkish  government  did  not 
remain  inactive.  Seeing  that  the  enrolment  of  volunteers  took  place  in 
the  public  squares  and  streets  of  Athens,  the  head  of  the  Ottoman  legi^ 
tion  protested,  in  roost  energetic  language,  against  all  the  acts  whidh 
were  taking  place  in  his  presence,  and  held  the  Greek  goveniment 
veeponsiUe  for  the  consequences.  These  protestations  remuning  without 
effect,  the  government  of  the  Sultan  was  obliged  to  take  defensive  steps 
in  order  to  stop  at  once  all  that  was  being  done  in  Greece  against  t»e 
eeonrity  and  integrity  of  their  territory.  The  Governor  of  Janina,  as 
soon  as  the  news  of  the  movement  reached  him,  sent  off  a  body  of  five 
hundred  irregular  Albanians,  and  a  battalion  of  regulacr  troops.  From 
Birac  and  Monastir  three  battalions  also  set  out  for  Janina,  in  readiness 
for  any  event,  and  Hassan  Bey  marched  from  Lsrissa  with  one  hundred 
Albanians  and  one  £eld-pieoe.  These  forces  appeared  to  the  Ottoman 
government  more  than  sufficient  to  disperse  the  bands  of  the  insuTgentS, 
who  were  regarded  as  a  collection  of  adventurers  and  vagabonds.  We 
most,  however,  add  that  the  insurrection  was  still  in  its  bud,  and  its  ex- 
tent and  possible  development  could  not  yet  be  decided. 

On  the  18th  March,  Amiral  Le  Batbier  de  Tinan  sailed  from  Con- 
stantinople, with  one  English  and  one  French  frigate,  and  it  was  stated 
that  he  was  commissioned  to  make  the  most  energetic  representations  to 
Otho  and  his  ministry  on  the  subject  of  what  was  taking  plaoe  in  Greeoe. 
The  admiral  even  received  secret  instructions,  authorising  him  to  inform 
the  king  that,  if  he  kad  not  sufficient  strength  to  recal  his  subjects  to 
their  duty,  and  to  prevent  them  from  any  participation  in  the  £pirote 
insurrection,  the  allied  powers  were  determraed  to  act,  and  put  a  stop 
to  the  hostile  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  in  vain, 
however,  that  the  representatives  of  the  four  powers  united  to  give  the 
king,  and  more  especially  the  queen,  the  benefit  of  their  counsel: 
vafortnnately,  their  advice  and  representations  remained,  as  before, 
without  any  effect  The  ministers  continued,  as  they  had  alwavs  done, 
to  evinoe  their  lively  desire  to  break  off  all  connexion  existing  between 
Greeoe  and  the  revolted  Turkish  provinces ;  but,  despite  their  assurances, 
matters  went  on  precbely  in  the  old  way.  Daily  fresh  desertions  were 
amiounced  of  men  belonging  to  the  royal  army,  and  who  abandoned  their 
flag  to  enrol  themselves  beneath  the  banner  of  the  insurrection^  and 
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Aotq^  4ie  gODenis  pieCenckd  to  oomplatn  of  these  jfesertiom,  it  waa 
«Lsy  to  see  t»at  tlie^  took  no  preoiutions  to  prereiit  them. 

3j  the  middle  of  Mafdi,  the  numher  of  insiffgents  ovemmning  the 
Turkish  proriiices  was  estimated  at  six  thousand ;  they  had  taken  pos- 
Mssion  of  seipsrel  villages,  made  the  inhalMtants  prisoners,  seifeed  their 
IRoperty,  money,  and  jewels,  which  they  hastened  to  place  in  security  by 
sending  them  to  Greece^  which  conntry  thns  became  their  common 
«Bccheqaer,  and  a  depository  for  their  booty.  It  is  needttess  to  remark, 
that  depredation  was  one  of  the  great  stimnlants  in  this  war,  into  whidh 
80  Bssiiy  persons  rushed  ?dth  the  name  of  religion  on  their  hps,  and  a 
desire  to  appropriate  "ihe  prc^rty  of  their  neighbonr  in  their  hearts. 

The  Mussnlmans,  when  compelled  to  retire  from  the  villages  whidi 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  fell  back  on  Dimoco,  Tricala, 
Haitwa,  and  Almiro,  where  the  chief  strength  of  the  Tmkish  forces  was 
'ooneentnited,  and  they  temporarily  yielded  the  country  a  prey  to  the  iti- 
oroads  of  the  insurgent  bands  l^t  daily  became  more  numerous.  At  the 
•Iwad  of  ^  Greeks  were  seen  officers  of  high  rank,  who  codd,  by  their 
education  and  influence,  have  given  die  insurrection  unity  and  stability 
were  it  possible  to  direct  movements  of  such  a  nature.  It  was  even  said 
tthat  tioBtao,  the  minister  of  war,  notorious  for  his  intrigues  and  direct 
vsistions  with  the  Russian  Grovenfment,  was  prepared  to  resign  his  func- 
tions immediately,  and  take  the  supreme  command  of  the  anrmicB  of  the 
'ittsitR'eotion* 

Turkey,  through  the  sudden  outbreak  of  hostilities,  was  as  yet  imdbk 
to  oppose  any  large  force  to  the  insurgents,  f>r,  as  we  all  know,  her  troops 
"were  at  lliat  moment  glorioush^  engaged  elsewhere.  Be^des,  through  a 
ireiy  wise  and  politic  precaution,  the  Turkish  government  had  always 
avoided  publishing  the  exact  number  of  troops  it  sent  into  the  insurgent 
provinces  :  it  was  sufficient  for  it  to  be  known  in  Greece  and  elsewhere, 
>d)at  the  Ottomans  were  in  readiness,  and  determined  to  put  down  the 
aovement  at  every  p<nnt.  It  has  been  frequently  made  a  cause  of 
«l»proach  to  the  Turks,  that  they  waited  too  long  before  they  opposed  the 
HeUenic  insurrection  with  the  necessary  energy,  and  that  they  allcywed  it  to 
gfow  and  gain  connstence;  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  Turkish  govenh- 
meirt  deserves  the  rebukes  which  have  been  administered  to  it,  and  it  is 
not  true  that  it  displayed  any  indecision  or  weakness  in  t^  presence  of 
the  Hellenic  insurrectaon.  We  should  take  nations  and  events  as  they 
tr^  and  above  all  not  regard— as  is  so  frequently  the  case  in  England 
—Oriental  affiiirs  through  European  and  constitutional  spectacles.  It 
wust  be  remembered,  once  for  all,  that  these  GroBCo-Tuikish  provinces 
•bout  which  we  are  now  writing,  are  really  always  in  a  state  of  efferves- 
cence and  disturbance.  Revolt,  more  or  less  declared,  is  ever  breaking 
Mmt  there,  and  we  might  almost  say  that  at  any  moment  the  horrors  of 
Ae  Sicilian  Vespers  might  be  repeated.  It  is  not  in  vain  that  the  Greeks 
Irarre  been  callea  artistes  en  insurrection  ;  it  is  certain  that  they  always 
are  prepared  for  any  popular  commotion  which  holds  oat  a  prospect  of 
]nDage.  When  the  risii^  of  the  6th  February  was  announced,  t^ 
goverament  of  the  Sultan  was  bound,  in  the  first  instance,  to  discover 
^whether  it  was  a  simple  hnevte  or  a  serious  insurrection.  A  cettain  time 
Wis  therefore  required  in  order  that  Turkey  might  appreciate  in  their 
true  light  the  events  in  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  and  it  then  discovered  that 
it  must  act  with  a  vigour  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  insurrection. 
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At  the  time  when  the  Hellento  propefaiida  Iiadxnad0^it0'[^ 
gress — when  nothii^  was  spoken  of  at  Athens  and.elsewlMnrebut  ofltdw 
cruiting  and  enrollbg  volunteers,  the  Turkish  govertument' oaJy  shad^ 
along  the  whole  frontier  line  one  battalion  of  infuttyy  six  hefctaKons  (f 
light  troops,  a  squadron  of  tuivalrT,  and  four  pieces  of -aidUftrjr.  These 
troops  £Drmed  an  effective  strengui  of  from  4000  to  5000  mea:  adding, 
the  6000  who  were  already  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  we  anlTe  at  a  total 
of  10,600  regular  and  irregular  troops.  This  cofpi  dlaYmU  formed 
the  prindpal  centre,  the  nucleus  of  the  troops  opposed  to  the  insurgwits. 
The  Ottoman  government  sent  off  all  the  troops  that  could  be  detached 
from  the  army  commanded  by  Omar  Pacha,  and  10,000  Arabs  were  ex- 
pected to  arrive  from  Alexandria  and  stifle  the  insurrection  in  its  defiles 
or  its  mountiuns. 

To  meet  this  concentration  of  the  Turkish  forces,  aad  to  sustain  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  insun'ectionary  army,  the  Greeks  in  Epirus  USA.  not 
cease  to  spread  about  news  tending  to.  conceal  the  real  movements  of  the 
Ottoman  army.  One  day  it  was  stated  that  Janina  had  £e^en  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurrectionists ;  complete  details  were  given,  and  all  the 
operations  of  the  siege,  which  were  purely  imaginary.  At  anoth^  time^ 
a  considerable  corps  was  said  to  have  arrived  from  Constantmople  and 
landed  at  Frevesa,  who  had  been  utterly  cut  in  pieces.  The  list  of  dead 
and  wounded  was  added,  and  the  names  of  the  generals  killed  in  action. 
But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  battle  of  Prevesa  was  as  false  as  the 
seige  of  Janina,  and  must  equally  be  regarded  as  a  production  of  the 
Hdlenic  imagination.  Thus  imposture  and  boasting  played  a  great  part 
in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgent  army.  Repetition  and  invention  multiplied 
the  bulletins  of  imaginary  successes  and  chimerical  advantages,  while 
waiting  for  real  victones. 

The  news  from  the  Turco- Greek  frontier,  which  arrived  at  Constanti- 
nople by  express,  or  that  received  via  Salonichi,  agreed  in  the  statement 
that  the  armed  bands  which  had  invaded  the  Ottoman  territory  had  been 
repelled  at  several  points  upon  the  Greek  territory.  A  unanimous  and 
complete  insurrection  of  aU  the  Christian  populations  of  Epirus  had  been 
calculated  on,  and  up  to  the  present  only  an  irregular  agitation  had  been 
produced  without  any  central  support,  or  any  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  different  bodies.  Russia,  in  spite  of  all  her  intrigues,  all  her 
efforts,  and  tbe  gold  which  she  incessantly  and  profusely  scattered  over 
Epirus,  could  not  change  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  arouse  that  enthu- 
raasm  and  conviction  which  are  produced  by  a  sacred  cause.  The  new 
Hetffirists,  collected  beneath  the  old  banner  which  recalled  the  organisa- 
tion and  movement  of  carbonarism,  had  not  retained  any  of  the  qualities 
of  devotion  and  faith  possessed  by  the  first  founders. 

Politioal  associations  cannot  be  restored  ;  when  they  have  once  been 
extinguished,  when  time  has  destroyed  their  ardour  and  prestige,  they 
cannot  be  summoned  again  into  existence  under  the  conditions  of  their 
original  foundation.  It  requires  another  rallying  word,  a  new  banner, 
almost  as  much  as  other  men  and  other  events,  to  re-establish  the  ancient 
bonds  and  collect  the  combatants  and  apostles.  In  the  midst  of  these 
incoherencies  the  Mussulman  press  most  clearly  proved  the  critical  posi- 
tion into  which  Kinff  Otho  was  daily  hurrying  further  and  further. 
^'  When  the  frontier  nas  been  once  pacified,"  tbe  Turkish  papers  stated, 
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^<ilif  tramtoriftf  and  plvodeiing  bands  taken  prisonen  or  dispersed,  the 
whole  insniTeeuoii  put  down,  what  fate  will  be  reserved  for  Greecp  ? 
What  posture  will  she  a^mne  in  the  eyes  of  intelligent  and  political 
Europe  ?  IK>e8  she  build  upon  the  protectorate  of  Russia  in  order  to  carry 
on  witih  impunity  direct  or  indirect  hostilities  upon  the  territories  of  a  neigh- 
bouiuig  stale,  and  encourage  revolt^  brigandage,  and  rapine  ?  Greece 
fcffgets  that  she  has  always  owed  mat  financml  and  commercial  obliga- 
tions to  the  Tiirkish  empire,  which  has  never  hesitated  to  open  its  ports 
to  her  industry,  to  ensure  her  merchants  every  variety  of  guarantee,  and 
even  peculiar  privileges,  without  any  commercial  treaty,  or  any  expecta- 
tion of  reciprocity.  Turkey,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  expect  gratitude 
from  the  Gbeek  government,  but  a  regiird  of  mutual  rights  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  regular  relations  wnich  should  exist  between  two 
conterminous  nations.  The  destruction  of  the  modem  Greek  race,  and 
that  which  incessantly  menaces  her  government  and  her  nationality,  is 
that  immense  presumption  which  devours  her,  that  blind  confidence  in 
her  strength  and  power.  Grreece  too  ofben  forgets  that  she  possesses  no 
army.  Does  she  call  by  that  title  the  few  soldiers  who  may  be  met  in 
the  streets  of  Athens,  and  who  can  only  be  used  to  mount  guard  at  the 
palace  gates  ?  Can  she  say  that  she  actually  possesses  a  fleet  ?  As  for 
tier  finances,  public  shame  compels  us  not  to  mention  them.  To  do  so 
would  be  creating  a  theme  for  criticism  and  recrimination.  They  form 
one  of  those  ever  bleeding  wounds,  which  can  only  excite  pity,  if  they 
cannot  give  rise  to  a  more  legitimate  and  truer  sentiment." 

Thus  the  Mussulman  papers  expressed  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the 
insurrectionary  contests,  and  while  the  troops  of  the  Sultan  were  em- 
ploying their  utmost  exertions  to  scatter  the  enemy.  Abstracting  that 
spirit  of  acrimony  which  necessarily  animates  newspaper  polemics,  we 
cannot  help  recognising,  in  spite  of  certain  exaggerations,  a  great  deal 
of  justice  and  truth  in  Uie  language  of  the  Ottoman  journal. 

Now  that  we  have  been  able  to  form  an  idea  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  state  of  ignorance  prevailing  among 
the  majority  of  these  adventurers,  whom  the  Muscovite  propaganda  tried 
in  vain  to  exalt  into  heroes,  we  shall  have  less  difficulty  m  imderstanding 
the  facility  with  which  the  most  mendacious  and  absurd  reports  were  re- 
ceived and  credited  by  them.  The  propagandists  told  them,  in  order  to 
raise  their  courage,  that  France  and  England  &voured  the  insurrection ; 
and  we  can  see,  from  this  simple  fact,  wbat  was  the  political  bias  of  the 
insurrectionary  movement.  The  men  who  were  malung  war  in  its  name 
did  not  even  know  whether  two  powers  of  such  importance  as  England  and 
France  were  for  or  agtunst  them.  They  all  remembered  that,  during  a 
war  which  was  call^  the  War  of  Independence,  they  had  seen  the 
French  and  English  fleets  take  the  part  of  Greece  against  the  Ottoman 
empire — ^why  should  not  this  alliance  remain  for  ever  ?  Had  not  the 
Turk  remcuned  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  Christian  name,  who  should  be 
combated  upon  every  occasion  that  presented  itself?  Thus  reasoned  the 
majority  of  the  insurgents,  who  expected  at  any  moment  to  see  the 
French  and  English  battalions  arrive,  to  offer  them  the  fraternal  support 
of  their  army,  and  aid  them  to  throw  off  the  Mussulman  yoke.  These 
hopes  and  illusions  were  proved  by  several  curious  documents  seized  on 
the  person  of  some  of  the  priteners.  They  were  published  in  the 
columns  of  the  Ottoman  papers. 
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Still,  the  leftuiBiitathes  of  Franee  and  Ea^mi  ccnid  no  longer  endogB 
the  strange  aibitfe  which  was  made  of  the  name  and  intentions  of  t^eir 
^Muntry ;  and  since  the  unhappy  people  of  Epirus  «nd  Tbessaly  were  so 
Uind  and  ignomat  as  to  believe  these  obmsy  falsehoods,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  shonM  he  undeceived,  and  tnlbnned  of  the  leai  state  of  tl» 
case  W  autheofttc  and  offidal  documents.  On  ibe  2dth  cf  Maiti,  the 
English  amfaaMador  «t  Constantinople  addressed  to  all  the  Enghsh 
tDMMuls  m  the  Levant  a  cixmilaT  on  this  subject  Has  example  was 
-speedily  followed  by  the  Frendi  envoy ;  and  after  the  pubfioation  of 
Aese  two  documents,  it  was  noticed  that  there  was  a  sudden  ohedc  in  the 
tnovements  of  die  insurgents,  especially  of  those  who  had  chosen  Epirus 
ns  the  scene  of  tMr  enterprise.  But  the  implacable  propaganda,  which 
pursued  its  olject  with  such  incessant  activity,  was  not  disposed  to  lose 
4dl  the  fruits  of  its  exertions.  The  effect  produced  by  the  two  French 
nnd  English  circulars  coold  not  have  escaiwd  its  notice,  and  it  Islt  that 
the  laces,  which  had  been  so  lon^  fanaticised,  would  sooner  or  later 
<«scape  frota  its  influence.  It,  therefore,  made  a  movement  in  the 
^direction  of  Samos,  the  inhabitants  of  which  island  they  fancied  disposed 
40  rise  agsonst  the  authority  of  the  Sultan.  Agents  wwe  sent  over  to 
^tribute  ineendiary  pvockunations,  money,  and  aiwis,  and  to  dechse 
that  it  was  ^aae  to  put  an  end  to  the  Turkiui  rule ;  they  akocontiniied  to 
mopagate  the  "fidsehood,  refuted  everywhere  already,  of  the  British  and 
f^Qch  alliance  being  intended  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  insurrection. 
The  people  of  Samos  remained  impassible  before  all  these  provocations; 
neither  the  rehgious  interest  nor  promises  could  act  upon  them,  nor 
induce  them  to  take  part  in  a  movement  of  which  they  comprehended 
4he  real  mciainng.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Rwssian  ageists  were 
«ntirsly  4efisated  in  ihar  Object. 

The  insurrection  now  i^peared  to  have  changed  its  eceae  of  action ; 
suppressed  in  several  important  parts  of  Epirus,  it  broke  oat  again  in 
Thessaly  with  renewed  fury.     In  the  firvt  days  of  April  reports  were 

rid  of  very  frequent  and  smart  actions  whiok  had  taken  place  between 
bands  of  Klephts  and  the  irregular  troops ;  some  of  these  bands, 
holder  and  better  armed  than  tiie  retft,  had  even  advanced  as  fiir  as 
Phsrsalia.  The  panic  was  general.  These  combatants,  dispersed  in  all 
directions,  were  not  merely  dangerous  to  those  whom  they  reMrded  as 
their  enemies ;  in  tbor  blind  instincts  for  violence  and  pilkge  they 
attacked  their  oo-religionists.  Whole  families  -of  Greeks  were  eeea  to 
throw  themselvee  at  the  fset  of  Turkish  offioen  to  supplicate  'Aam  to 
protect  ^m  against  the  plunderers.  At  Larissa,  the  mmoor 
was  ^read  that  15,000  insurgents,  forming  three  different  c&rps 
^arm$e^  were  genng  to  «urroui^  the  town  and  plunder.it,  and  <3leo€ral 
Chrivas,  a  man  ^ose  life  resembles  a  romance,  had  succeeded  inoollecting 
under  his  orders  100  regafaura  and  500  irregular  troops  belonging  to  the 
Greek  army^  He  had  already  passed  Damoko,  was  man&ag  inon 
Dabrita,  and  menaced  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  Lanssa 
and  Bitolia.  Another  personage,  not  less  extraordinary,  and  who  repre- 
Bents  one  of  ^e  most  marked  features  of  the  insurgent  army.  General 
HacQi  Petros,  had  under  him  a  corps  of  3000  men,  who  were  said  to  be 
antirdy  devc^  to  ban,  and  in  a  tolerable  state  <^  discraline  ;  he  was 
aaid  to  be  -only  two  hours^  distance  from  Trisala.  Finally,  it  was  said 
that  General  Papacosta  muntained  himself  in  a  Tery  strong  defensive 
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IKwfion  mxt  Annixts  ^heoee  it  did  tiot  appear  libely  that  the  Massulniaxi 
^txoops  would  be  able  to  drive  him  «crt,  or  eten  Tentnre  to  attack  him. 
flis  corps  amomited  to  not  less  than  4000  men.  it  will  be  seen  from  these 
^detculs  mt  the  Tkessalian  revolt  -was  at  this  tame  powerMly  organised, 
«Bd  well  supported  by  brave  troops  and  skilftd  generals  who  had  sacceeded 
in  patting  a  stop,  temporarily  at  least,  to  their  divisions  and  rivalry. 

The  Tnrkish  government  had  been  fovtunately  warned  of  the  eonnder- 
'able  development  which  1^  Tfaessalian  inscnreotion  had  acquired.  The 
troops  hitherto  «ent  agah»t  the  Klephts  had  been  considered  insafficient> 
and  m  some  of  t^  engagements  many  of  the  Albaniuis  had  deserted  to 
llie  enemy.  Five  hnndi«d  volunteers  had  been  hastily  enrolled,  on  whose 
«>unige  and  devotion  the  government  could  depend ;  but  they  were 
deficient  in  that  military  discipline  for  which  seal  is  but  a  poor  substitute. 
These  volunteers  had  been  ioined  by  1800  redifs,  who  happened  to  be  in 
barxmcks  at  Timova,  by  the  irregulars  of  Dervant  Aja,  and  by  800 
MoreoteB.  Unfbrtanately,  too,  great  dissensions  existed  among  the 
inegolars,  almost  as  dangerous  in  their  effects  as  those  found  among  the 
iasurgents  ;  but  in  spite  of  their  numerical  inferiority,  this  handful  of 
men  xeso'lutely  daerea  the  engagement,  for  they  were  commanded  by 
Abbas  Laliote.  It  is  impossible  to  write  the  name  of  this  man,  now  so 
pillar  and  celebrated  throughout  the  whole  of  Turkey,  without 
veeaHing  the  aervices  he  has  rendered  to  the  Mussulman  cause  by  the 
aevere  imd  Tepeated  lessons  which  he  gave  the  iasurgents  whenever  he 
met  with  them.  Captain  Abbas  deserves  the  honour  of  a  special 
biography.  Albanian  by  nation,  born  and  educated  at  Laka,  in  1^ 
Korea,  he  is  the  issue  of  one  of  those  Albanian  families  who  abandoned 
their  homes  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  established  themselves  in 
variKRis  paits  of  Greece.  In  the  revolution  of  1822,  he  had  been  dis- 
tit^fuished  among  the  most  resolute  and  intelligent  leaders,  end  was 
ibvoed  to  expatriate  himself.  He  became  a  farmer  in  Thessaly,  imd  thus 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  t^e  country  upon  which  he  was  afterwards 
«riled  to  fight.  It  is  well  known  tvhat  advantages  suoh  knowledge 
lAnds  in  partisan  waxfiwe.  Abbas  Laliote  is  considered  one  of  tiie 
hnrvest  men  in  Turicey ;  he  has  served  with  a  great  deal  of  distinc^ioii 
in  fitnaeKa  and  Africa,  and  at  the  iSrst  news  of  the  insurreotion  he 
Ihagtened  to  ofier  his  services  in  the  defence  of  the  country. 

Soon  after,  news  was  received  vUi  Salonichi  of  the  arrival  at  Volo  of 
'faur  Turkish  frigates,  who  brought  to  the  scene  of  war  six  battalions  of 
Egyptian  troops,  and  all  the  ma^rid  which  had  been  embarked  requisite  to 
«ct  vigorously  against  the  Hellenes  scattered  over  Turisey.  At  uie  saniie 
tbne  it  was  stat^  liiat  a  body  of  500  Albanians  was  mardmig  on  Larissa, 
ttnd  would  soon  arrive  to  join  the  Egyptians.  It  was  easy  to  foresee 
4fro«n  this  concentration  of  the  Mussulman  forces,  and  the  movement  in 
advance  eontinuaDy  made  by  liie  insurgents,  that  a  general  and  decisive 
motion  was  about  to  take  place.  At  Volo  and  Armiro  the  two  most  con- 
•iderable  engagements  of  the  whole  campaign  took  plaoe,  and  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  ThessaKan  insurrection.  The  insurgents  collected 
in  considerable  numbers  on  the  mountains  surrounding  Volo,  whence 
Hiey  descended  into  the  plain,  where  the  Mussulman  troops  awaited 
them  with  great  firmness.  It  is  impossible  yet  to  give  any  detailed 
aeeoant  of  &e  battle  of  Volo— all  l^at  is  known  is  the  general  result. 
EyeHfritaesses  agree  in  statbg  that  the  HeUenes  comtneiMed  the  action 
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with  great  fury  by  rushmg  on  the  Mussulmaiis ;  howerer,  after.  i| 
heavy  disoharge  of  musketry,  which  lasted  about  an  hour,  the  fire  of  the 
HelleDes  was  perceived  to  slacken.  They  soon  gave  way  and  fled,  for 
they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  firmness  of  the  Turkish  troops*  The 
loss  of  the  Hellenes  in  the  fight  at  Volo  was  estimated  at  fifty  dead,  and 
a  nearly  equal  number  of  wounded  and  prisoners.  After  this  check  the 
insurgents  retired  to  the  mountains,  leaving  their  arms  and  horses 
behind.  It  was  not  anticipated  that  they  would  soon  form  again  and  try 
the  chances  of  battle.  Their  soldiers,  wno  were  entrenched  at  Old  Volo^ 
set  fire  to  that  place  before  retiring,  and  a  gre^t  number  of  families 
sought  refuge  on  board  vessels,  which  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
scene  of  the  engagement.  During  the  nght,  the  Austrian  corvette  La 
Carolina  had  protected  the  new  magazines  of  the  Scale.  The  com- 
mander of  the  corvette  had  sent  on  shore  twenty-five  well-armed  and 
resolute  men,  in  order  to  assert  the  active  interference  of  his  nation. 

The  battle  near  Armiro  was  still  more  considerable  and  sanguinary 
than  that  at  Yolo.  On  this  occasion  the  Hellenes  had  displayed  a 
i:esi5tance  and  a  knowledge  of  tactics  which  was  not  anticips^ed  from 
them.  They  had  attacked  the  Turks  repeatedly,  with  most  brilliant 
energy  and  courage.  The  leaders  themselves  seized  a  musket,  and 
placed  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers.  Spite  of  their  exertions  and 
their  numerous  acts  of  valour,  they  had  been  compelled  to  retreat  before 
the  Mussulman  troops,  who  pursued  them  furiousl}',  and  prevented  them 
from  concentrating  behind  a  wood,  where  they  hoped  they  could  reunite 
.  and  recommence  the  engagement  the  next  day.  Toe  troops  of  the  Sultan 
took  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  The  banner  of  the  rebels  was  found 
on  the  field  of  battle  beneath  the  corpses.  We  may  say  that  these  two  com- 
bats at  Volo  and  Armiro  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Thessalian  insurrection. 

At  the  commencement  of  April,  it  was  an  evident  fact  that  the  insure 
rection,  far  from  extending  through  the  whole  of  the  Graeco-Turldsh 
provinces,  was  confined  to  a  district  growing  daily  more  limited,  and 
losing  all  the  advantages  it  had  previously  obtained.  Still,  at  the 
moment  when  it  appeared  suppress^  and  conquered  in  the  Thessalian 
provinces,  it  bi'oke  out  again  with  considerable  intensity  in  Epirus,  which, 
was  supposed  to  be  utterly  pacified.  Reinforcements  of  good  Mussulman 
troops  were  considered  necessary,  unless  the  insurrection  ^ould  be  allowed 
to  regain  the  whole  extent  of  ground  which  it  had  lost. 

No  great  amount  of  value,  however,  could  be  placed  on  the  actual 
services  which  the  irregulars  could  furnish  on  a  given  day.  In  addition^ 
Acw  bands  of  Hellenes  were  said  to  be  daily  swelling  the  number  of 
combatants  already  spread  over  the  country.  Karaiskaky,  Hervas,  and 
Grivas,  more  resolute  than  ever,  and  full  of  confidence  m  the  fixture  of 
the  cause  they  were  defending,  had  ended  by  forming  among  themselTes 
a  species  of  alliance  solely  based  on  their  word  and  the  rancy  of  the 
moment,  but  which  was  sufficient  to  establish  some  agreement  and 
unanimity  in  their  operations.  Their  corps  cTarmee,  composed  of  at 
least  6000  men,  were  only  two  or  three  hours  distant  from  Janina,  and 
although  they  had  sufPered  a  severe  check  by  a  sally  made  by  the  garrisons^ 
they  held  their  ground  firmly,  and  did  not  appear  disposed  to  give  way, 
at  least  unless  atta<}ked  by  superior  forces.  The  communication  between 
Janina  and  Salonichi  was  entirely  interrupted ;  letters  and  despatches  no 
longer  arrived  by  the  regular  route,  for  the  terrible  Zapopoulo,  at  the 
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head  of  1000  insurgents,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  mountains  of  Mezzovo^ 
%bidh'  separate  Thessaly  from  Epirus. 

Papacosta,  another  verj  extraordinary  chief,  had  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Platano,  with  600  men,  who  were  prepared  to  die  with  him. 
A  corps  of  Albanians,  who  fancied  they  could  despise  this  little  band, 
went  to  attack  them,  without  taking  any  precautions  or  the  necessary 
ammunition.  A  very  lively  action  took  place,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
tfetoiy  was  not  on  the  side  of  the  Mussulmans,  who  found  themselves  in 
want  of  powder  and  bullets  in  the  middle  of  the  combat.  They  were 
compelled  to  retreat,  after  having  suffered  considerable  loss,  and  leaving 
many  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 

At  the  same  time  mention  was  made  of  several  bodies  of  insurgents,  of 
whom  some  amounted  to  500  or  600  men.  They  traversed  the  villages, 
killed  or  carried  off  by  force  all  the  inhabitants  who  attempted  to  resist  them, 
plundered  the  houses,  and  ended  by  burning  them.  The  insurgents  were 
senerally  armed  with  Russian  musKCts,  and  some  wore  the  eagle ;  consi- 
derable sums  of  money  were  also  noticed  in  their  possession,  without  any 
difficulty  about  discovering  the  source  whence  it  was  derived.  It  was 
also  known,  that  in  the  direction  of  Almiro  4000  Greeks  had  formed 
themselves  into  battalions  with  a  gun,  with  the  intention  of  attempting  a 
eaup^dc'^natn  upon  this  town,  which  was  considered  an  important 
position.  At  Kali&ri,  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Garditza  and  Tricala, 
several  very  serious  combats  had  taken  place,  occasioning  great  loss  to 
botii  parties  ;  and  the  insurgents  in  this  direction,  when  recruited  by 
those  who  had  recentiy  arrived  from  the  village  of  Agraffa,  formed  a  corps 
of  about  3000  men,  while  the  Turks  could  only  oppose  1300  to  them, 
among  whom  there  were  not  more  than  600  regulars. 

Thus  the  Greek  insurrection  went  on  with  various  results  upon  a 
number  of  points,  checked  in  one  place  onlv  to  break  out  further  off; 
tfireatening  to  occupy  for  some  time  %  part  of  the  Turkish  force,  which, 
if  small,  was  sadly  wanted  elsewhere,  when  that  country  required  all 
its  resources  to  struggle  against  her  powerful  antagonist.  The  moment 
at  length  arrived  when  the  Ottoman  ^vemment  was  driven  to  ask  of 
the  Gredc  government  for  official  and  decisive  explanations  as  to  the 
attitude  it  had  assumed,  and  the  part  it  played  in  the  insurrection  of  the 
Epirote  and  Thessalian  provinces.  Nechet  Bey,  the  Ottoman  ehargi 
dfcpffavres  at  Athens,  was  ordered  to  draw  up  a  note,  conceived  in  very 
firm  and  energetic  language,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  Greece,  and 
demanding  satisfaction.  The  answer  of  M.  Paicos  was  truly  worthy  of 
the  cause  he  served ;  it  was  full  of  vague  generalities  and  special  pleadmg. 
At  the  same  time,  too,  Russia  made  her  appearance  on  the  scene  of 
contest,  in  the  penon  of  the  celebrated  M.  de  Nesselrode,  who  drew  up  a 
circular  note  addressed  to  the  Russian  diplomatic  agents  abroad. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  follow  the  insurrection  in  its  period  of 
definitive  decrease,  which  commences  at  the  end  of  April,  and  announces 
that,  with  the  exception  of  partial  rismgs,  the  general  revolt  can  never 
brealc  out  again  with  the  character  and  development  it  originally 
assumed.  It  was  stated  that  the  insurrection,  confined  to  a  few  districts 
of  Thessaly,  had  commenced  its  retrograde  movement,  and  unless  some 
unexpected  event  endowed  it  with  fresh  streng^,  it  might  be  asserted 
that  it  would  never  rec^tun  its  old  footing.  It  was  discovered,  even  in 
Greece,  that  many  villages  had  been  burned,  much  blood  shed,  and 
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busies  readered  vMtxahed— aod  all  tbis  an  iitlw  lM8r-irilAu>i]t  iMqi 
definitive  advantage  bemg  derived  frona  it*  With  tfa*  ezoeptioii  of  tm>« 
villasea  on  ibe  fr(Mtien»  no  xttovemaat  had  takea  phue  ia  fmniKwywnpo 
of  the  last  engageocMato  fought  by  ibb  Ruisian  troops.  It  wasaeany  toQi. 
at  Athens  that  die  majority  of  the  veluateais  had  bean  enrolled  andev  Ifaa 
direct  influence  of  the  Rusnaa  party  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  Genanl 
Grivas  (who  had  gone  without  aathority),  Ha^i  Petra,  and  Cokaal 
Karatano,  it  was  proved  that  all  the  oit^r  traopa  were  matatained^ 
equipped^  and  pud  by  Russia.  The  aoney  waa  stated  to  be  sent  b|t 
Gre^  domiciled  ia  difEorent  pazts  of  Eorc^;  it  had  conM  &on 
Marseilles,  Trieste,  Vienna,  CcwataDtinople,  ami  Smymk  S«bis  oC 
money  were  also  stated  to  have  been  forwarded  by  the  Greeks  in  Russia^ 
until  it  was  proved  that  &e  greater  quantity  arrived  from  the  Tsar,  wfa(» 
represented  the  principal  exi^equer  of  the  revolutioaary  movementb. 

The  expedition  of  Grivas^  and  certain  advaatages  he  obtained  aft  tha 
commencement  of  the  revolt,  had  led  the  Hellenic  ministry  to  saadL 
Geneial  Txavelhu  into  Epirus.  All  the  agents  reorived  orders  not  toi 
give  subsidies  or  ammumtion  to  any  oae  bat  him ;  a  desire  was  felt  ta 
concentrate  all  the  means  of  action  in  the  hands  of  TEavellas^  and  thia 
measure  was  fotal  to  the  rebels.  Taavellas^  a  lieutenantf^general,  a  sMataii^ 
and  possessed  of  a  oooaideraUe  private  fortune,  did  not  displaiy  thafei 
promptitude  and  vigour  in  his  movements  whkh  are  essential  far  aa 
expedition  of  this  nature ;  he  took  nearly  a  month  to  go  ficom  Athest  to 
the  frontiers,  and  he  was  only  foUowed  by  abont  one  hundred  saldien^ 
coUeeted  wi^  mud&  difficulty.  On  aaoiving  at  Petza,  he  found  himaetf 
in  the  centre  of  a  swarm  of  insurgents  who  slackened  and  paralysed  hia 
means  of  action.  Heivas  had  pudied  on  towards  Albania,  sAer  coaung^ 
to  an  understandiBg  with  Earaiskaky  and  Zikos ;  Grivas  was  ea  the 
road  to  Janina ;  Tzavellasy  therefore,  whom  we  may  add  no  ona  waa 
willing  to  obey,  was.  akme  with  a  few  SuUotes.  He  remained  in  the 
camp  of  Petra  in  a  state  of  complete  inaationy  although  the-  Pelopoone-* 
siana  sent  by  ColocotDonia  and  Plassontas,  under  the  command  of  dieic 
sons,  bad  come  in  to  join  him.  The  divisioas  vrhicdi  had  esifted  anong 
the  chiefs,  and  wUdi  had  in  some  degcae  disappeased,  sow  broke  ooft 
vrilii  fresh  vigour  ;  all  wished  to  augment  thor  troops  at  the  expeoae  eC 
those  commanded  by  tho  other  captains.  In  Thessaly,  General  Had^ 
Petros  wished  to  become  commander-in-chief — the  only  method,  in  focS^ 
by  which  unity  could  be  maintained  ;  but  no  one  would  consent  to  sadi 
a  step.  The  coneequeace  was  that  the  rebels,  divided  into  seveml 
columns,  acted  independently  and  each  on  their  own  account.  We  must 
add  that  plunder  was  the  principal  object  of  these  bands,  and  in  this 
regard,  they  were  naturally  not  very  desiroua  to  assotfiafce  with  otiien^ 
and  have  to  share  with  them  the  fruks  of  their  {Sunder. 

Among  all  the  cUefiains,  Grivaa  was  the  one  who  waa  speeialiy  distin- 
gwshed  bj^  the  boldness  of  his  movements,  and  the  gloomy  energy,  mixed 
with  ferocity,  which  ha  displayed  both  before  and  after  a  fiffht  He  had, 
however,  lately  received  a  severe  cheek.  His  troops  had  macdbed  oa 
Janina,  committing  terrible  disorders  oa  their  route,  and  spreading 
everywhere  terror  and  confusion.  They  were  on  the  paint  of  taking 
possession  of  Mezaovo.  The  mhabitants,  justly  alarmed  by  the  ammga- 
nients  of  the  terrible  assailants  who  were  marching  upon  them,  bad 
immediately  called  the  Mussulman  troops  to  their  assistance,  who^  hovevei^ 
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cbald  not  aid  thmO)  llifovgii  ibek  iiiadeq|«ate  nBmWn.    Grrws 
dwtoly  took  pooooooion  ot  the  tomi.    The  plundaring  eonoMieed  m 


^arleia;  tbe  bouses  ware  Mtoa  fire  while  tik»aouieiaeQirenched 
tfaeMfirf»eg  in  oikers.  The  Pacha  of  Janioa  marehed  his  whole  garrisoa 
agomst  Grivaey  and  waa  only  ahle  to  dnve  hk  troops  out  of  thehr  positiooa 
after  unparalleled  effi>rta  and  a  struggle  whidi  did  the  greatest  honouK 
to  the  coeorage  of  both  parties.  Qrivas  defeaded  hismdif  like  a  Ikm 
dnriiif^  ferty-eighti  hours.  Thwe  were  literally  streaias  of  Mood  aronnd 
hiok*  Several  times  he  waa  supposed  to  be  killed ;  oase*  eren  he  waa 
seeft  to  fall»  and  his  tro(^s  uttered  a  ycdl  aa  a  signal  of  doopeir.  But  he 
nose  again  dkreetly,  brandishing  hia  swofd  in  the  air  to  prove  that  he  waa 
alive  and  still  ready  to  fight.  SliU  the  moment  at  length  arsired  when  he 
understood  that  resistance  was  no  longer  possible*  AU  the  houses  he 
occupied  had  been  destroyed  in  suceession  by  the  artillery,  and  were  con- 
versed i«to  heaps  of  ruins  filled  with  corpses.  His  troops  ww^  dac}majted» 
and  he  found  iuflsself  almost  ak»ie  with  a  few  oombatante  who  had  sworn 
to  die  with  him*  He  had  made  a  sortk  in  the  n^t,  and  sueeeeded  in 
reaehiag  the  mounteins  with  the  debris  of  his  column.  IMnny  of  hia 
soldlwvs  hastened  to  join  him.  It  is  said  that  before  Bttreattng,  Grivaa 
desiied  to  kill  all  the  wousded  lest  they  might  faU  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueiors.  One  of  his  most  devoted  soldim  begged  him  to  take  the  ini» 
tiative  with  Uxa.  Stretehed  at  the  feet  of  hia  general,  with  hk  left  thigk 
shattered  by  a  bullet,  he  wished  that  an  end  shcrald  be  put  to  his  suffsr- 
ings,  and  onered  his  own  sabre.  The  day  after  this  obstinate  struggle^ 
so  terrible  in  its  details,  the  Pacha  of  Jamna  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Grivas, 
but  was  not  able  to  come  up  with  him.  It  was  soon  fimnd  thai  he  had 
passed  by  Agtafla  and  Aspropotamo,  to  seek  a  le^e  in  Thessaly,  but 
he  soon  retumed  and  was  ones  again  within  two  Iumiis'  distance  of  the 
fipontier. 

The  pleoipoteatiaiies  of  the  chie£»  of  the  expedition  were  continually 
proceeding  to  Athens  and  soliciting  audiences  firom  the  kii^,  m  order  to 
make  known  their  demands  and  their  complaints^  It  was  proposed  to 
M.  Metaxasy  the  former  ambassador,  that  he  should  (daee  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  iasurreetion,  in  order  to  give  a  certain  direction  to  the  popn* 
lar  movement,  and  establish  a  supreme  command  which  should  pat  down 
these  little  chiefs  ;  but  Hetaxas  refused.  The  same  proposition  was  made 
to  General  Gardikiotis  Gnvas ;  but  he  also  dedined.  The  next  mentioned 
weue  Spiro-Miho,  Souteo,  miaist^  of  war,  and  Fli^ontas  ;  but  nothing 
oodd  be  arranged.  It  was  proposed  to  send  60,000  drachme  to  Theo- 
dore Grivas,  in  order  that  he  might  return  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mezzovo  and  renew  the  attack  which  he  had  so  brillian%  covimenoed  ; 
but  it  was  apprehended  that,  by  sending  him  this  sum,  the  jealousy  of 
the  other  chien  vrauld  be  aioused,  and  Grivas  be  exposed  to  4he  poignard 
of  some  assassb. 

The  enrolments,  monoentarily  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  repre* 
sentetions  made  by  the  diplomatic  agents  of  France  and  En^and,  were 
resumed  with  fresh  activity.     A  deputy  of  Attica  enioUed  men  almost 

eioly  and  sent  the  volunteers  to  Thessaly,  with  his  brother  at  their 
i.  Two  companies  of  troops  of  the  line  under  the  ocden  of  lieuto** 
aantH!ok>nel  Ky[»ianos,  were  said  to  have  deserted  with  their  arms  and 
baggage.  It  appeared,  in  fiict,  as  if  affairs  had  returned  to  the  first  days 
of  February,  that  is,  to  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection.    Turkey, 
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besides,  did  not  ful  to  point  out  to  the  repiesentatires  of  Enghnd  and 
France  the  progress  daily  made  by  Greek  pirates  against  the  meidiant 
vessels  of  the  whole  world.  The  insurgent  bands  continued  to  spread 
and  plunder  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Armiro  and  Telestria,  fighting 
against  the  Turkish  troops  that  attacked  and  pursued  them,  without 
being  able  to  annihilate  them.  All  the  proclamationi  in  the  Tillages 
gave  a  most  pompous  eulogium  of  the  Great  Emperor  Nicholas,  called 
uie  Chief  by  divine  right  of  the  g^eat  orthodox  Christian  fiunily  of  the 
East,  and  announced  the  speedy  arrival  of  fresh  assistance  sent  by  him. 
The  inhabitants  who  had  seen,  on  the  passage  of  the  insurgents,  their 
villages  burnt,  their  flocks  carried  off  by  those  who  called  themselves 
their  protectors,  began  to  form  the  most  unfisivourable  opinion  with  re- 
ference to  the  revolution. 

The  moment  at  length  arrived  when  England  and  France  recognised 
the  necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  dangerous  insurrection,  by  going 
directly  to  the  fountain  head,  and  appealing  to  the  government  wlueh 
fomented  it.  A  letter  was  written  on  the  12th  of  last  May  from  Athens 
to  the  "  Observateur  de  Trieste,^  containing  the  following  passage : — 
'*  It  is  certain  that  the  four  great  powers  who  signed  the  protocol  of 
Vienna  are  losing  patience  ;  they  desire  to  put  a  stop  to  the  indecinon 
and  tergiversation  of  the  Greek  government  with  reference  to  the  insur- 
rection of  Epirus."  The  Moniteur  also  received  from  Janina  news  of 
the  7th  of  May,  confirming  the  numerous  defeats  sustained  by  the  insur- 
gents, and  announcing  that  the  revolt,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  and  changes 
of  fortune,  could  no  longer  carry  on  the  struggle,  and  was  at  its  last 
gasp.     The  following  is  the  extract  from  the  Moniieur: 

**  The  principal  Hetserist  carps  d^armee  in  Epirus,  commanded  by 
General  Tzavellas,  has  been  beaten  and  dispersed  by  the  Ottoman  troops. 
Attacked  at  Petra,  on  the  28th  of  the  last  month,  by  a  corps  under  the 
orders  of  Omar  Pacha,  the  Hellenes  only  offered  a  short  resistance,  dis- 
banded and  retired  in  great  disorder  on  the  frontier,  abandoning  to  the. 
Turks  their  chest,  ammunition,  and  nearly  all  their  nuUMel  of  war. 
Tzavellas  succeeded  in  escaping ;  and  the  Hellenic  Tagmataique,  An- 
tonaki-Kalagmodarti  of  Patras  was  made  prisoner.  In  the  baggage  cap- 
tured at  Tzavellas'  head-quarters  was  found  a  secret  correspondence 
between  this  leader  and  the  Greek  ministry,  more  especially  with  M. 
Soutzo,  the  minister  of  war  ;  this  correspondence  is  in  the  hands  of  Fuad 
Effendi.  The  communication  has  been  restored  between  Janina  and 
Arta.  The  only  insurgents  leffcare  at  Radovitzi;  the  rest  of  the  country 
has  returned  to  its  duty,  and  has  only  curses  to  bestow  on  the  Greek 
chieftains  who  tried  to  make  them  serve  the  interests  of  Russia." 


The  active  interference  of  the  allies  soon  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  re- 
volutionaiy  movements,  and  the  Greeks  are  now  in  a  state  of  tranquillity; 
but  we  think  that  the  lesson  which  may  be  derived  from  the  events  we 
have  detailed,  will  serve  as  a  warning  for  the  future.  Never  was  the 
doctrine  of  non-interference  more  plainly  taught  than  by  the  experience 
we  have  of  Greece  as  an  independent  nation.  May  we  hope  that  our 
statesmen  may  take  warning  by  it^  aad  in  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
question — whenever  that  happy  day  may  arrive — let  them  bear  in  mind 
tne  magnificent  results  of  the  battle  of  Navarino. 
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DE.  DE  JONGH'S 

LIGHT  BROWN  GOD  LIVER  OIL 

PEEPABBD  FOE  MEDICINAL  FSB  IN  THE  LOFFODBN 
ISLES,  NOEWAT, 

AHD  PUT  TO  THE  TEST  OF  CEEHICAL  AHALT8I8. 

PRESCRIBED  BY  EMINENT  MEDICAL  MEN 

Ab  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  ConsumptioD,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Gout,  Rhenmatism, 

some  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Bickets,  Infantine  Wasting,  General  Debility,  and  ail  Scio- 

fcdous  Affections. 

Afpbotep  of  and  recommended  by  Bbezblios,  Liebio,  Wohleb,  Jokathav  Pebbola, 
FouQTTiBB,  and  numerous  other  distinguished  Physicians  and  Scientific  Chemists. 

Specially  rewarded  with  Medals  by  the  GoTernments  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  supplied  to  the  leading  Hospitals  of  Europe. 

Has  almost  entirely  superseded  all  other  kinds  on  the  Continent,  in  consequence  of  its 
proTed  superior  power  and  efficacy— effecting  a  Cure  or  alleviating  suffering  much  more 
rapidly. 

Contains  iodine,  phosphate  of  lime,  volatile  acid,  and  the  elements  of  the  bile— in  short, 
all  its  most  active  and  essential  principles — in  larger  quantities  than  the  pale  oils  manufius- 
tuzed  in  EngUmd  and  Newfoimdland,  deprived  mainly  of  these  by  their  mode  of  preparation. 

ThefoUoumg  Extracts  are  selected  from  some  of  the  leading  Medical  and  Scientific  TexA- 

monials,  in  favour  of  Dr.  De  lough's  Cod  Liver  Oil: — 

BARON  IiIBBIO,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Giessen,  &c  &c. 

"  You  have  rendered  an  essential  service  to  science  by  your  researches,  and  your  efRnts 

to  provide  sufferers  with  this  medicine,  in  its  purest  and  most  genuine  state,  must  ensoze 

you  the  gratitude  of  every  one  who  stands  in  need  of  its  use." 

The  late  Dr.  JONATHAN  PBREIRA,  Professor  at  the  University  of  London,  Author  of 
the  **  Elements  of  Materia  Medics  and  Therapeutics,"  &c.,  Ac 
'<  I  know  that  no  one  can  be  better,  and  few  so  well,  acquainted  with  tiie  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  this  medicine  as  yourself,  whom  I  regard  as  the  highest  authority  on 
the  subject.  The  oil  which  you  gave  me  was  of  the  very  finest  quality,  whether  considered 
with  reference  to  its  colour,  flavour,  or  chemical  properties;  and  I  am  satisfied  that*  for 
medicinal  purposes,  no  finer  oil  can  be  procured." 

*•  THB  liANOBT,"  July  29,  1654. 

**  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  different  kinds  of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Vr.  De  Jongfa  gires 
the  preference  to  the  light-brown  oil  over  the  pale  oil,  which  contains  scarcely  any  volatile 
fiitty  acid,  a  smaller  quantity  of  iodine,  phosphoric  add,  and  the  elements  of  bile,  and  upon 
which  ingredients  the  efficacy  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  no  doubt  partly  depends.  S(«ie  of  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  pale  oil  are  attributsble  to'  the  method  of  its  preparation,  and  especially  to 
its  filtration  through  chsrcoaL  La  the  preferenoe  of  the  light>brown  over  the  pale  oil  we 
folly  concur. 

**  We  have  carefully  tested  a  specimen  of  the  Light  Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil,  prepared  for 
medical  use  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  De  Jongh,  and  obtained  from  the  wholesale  agents, 
Messrs.  Ansar,  Harford,  and  Co.,  77,  Strand.  We  find  it  to  be  genuine,  and  rich  in  iodine 
and  the  elements  of  bile." 

<<TRB  MEDIOAXf  OIRCUXaAB,"  May  10,  1854. 

*^  Much  of  the  pale  oil  sold  in  the  market  is  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  skate-oil,  a 
fact  which  will  account  for  the  failures  which  have  so  frequently  attended  the  use  of  the 
so-called  Cod  Oil;  The  utmost  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  experimental  researches  of 
Dr.  De  Jongh,  who  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  European  chemists;  the  oil  procured  by 
him  enjoys  also  the  additional  sanction  of  the  opinion  of  Baron  Liebig  and  the  late  Dr. 
Pereira,  in  favour  of  its  genuineness  and  efficacy.  Our  own  experience  practically  confirms 
their  judgment,  and  we  unhesitatingly  recommend  the  light  -brown  oil  as  the  best  for 
medical  purposes,  and  well  deserving  the  confidence  of  the  profession." 

•«THE  MEDXCAIj  TIMB8,"  August  5,  1854. 
**  We  believe  that  the  profession  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  De  Jongh  for  his  laborious 
researches  into  the  eomposition  and  properties  of  this  oil ;  and  we  have  the  high  author!^ 
of  Baron  Liebig  and  the  late  Dr.  Pereira  in  testimony  of  the  value  of  these  labours.  In  his 
zeal  for  investigating  the  properties  of  the  oil,  Dr.  De  Jongh  made  a  journey  to  Norway, 
and  carefully  examined  its  varieties,  its  mode  of  preparation,  and  its  adulterations." 
Sold  Wholesale  and  Retail,  in  Bottles,  labelled  with  Dr.  De  Jongh's  Stamp  and  Signature,  by 

MISAR,  HASFOBD,  &  Co ,  77,  Strand,  London, 

Sole  Consignees  and  Agents  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  Possessions,  and  maj 
be  obtained  fh>m  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists,  in  town  and  country,  at  the  fol- 
lowing Prices: — 
HAZ.r  PINTS,  as.  6d.;  PINTS,  4s.  Od  }  QUARTS,  9s.;  XMPBBIAX.  MBABITBB. 
*^*  Four  Haff'fmt  BotUea  forwarded,  Carriage  Paid,  to  any  part  ofEnghnd^  os  recent 
of  a  remittance  of  Ten  ShilHngs. 
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THE  WAR  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 

Th£  district  of  the  Crimea  xrhich  has  been  lately  the  scene  of  so  many 
glorious  combats — the  theatre  of  feats  of  arms  and  exploits  of  gallantry 
so  honourable  to  all  concerned — comprises  essentially  the  countxy  of  the 
Goths  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  renowned  in  olden  times  as  the  Heracleontic 
Chersonesus,  often  we  observe  confounded  in  the  papers  with  the  Tauric 
Chersonesus. 

The  first  containing  within  its  somewhat  limited  confines  the  valleys  of 
Baljanak,  the  Alma,  the  Katcha,  the  Balbek,  the  Salghir,  and  the  Tcher- 
naya,  or  Black  River,  comprises  land  as  fertile  as  it  is  beautiful.  It  was 
across  these  valleys  that  Justinian  I.  built  walls  and  fortresses  which 
proved  of  great  service  to  the  Goths  in  a  defensive  point  of  view. 

The  second  is  a  peninsula  within  a  peninsula,  and  was  once  divided 
from  the  rest  of  the  Crimea  by  a  wall  which  stretched  from  Balaklava — 
the  Portus  Symbolorum  and  Genoese  Cimbalo — to  Sebastopol,  ancient 
Ctenus,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist,  and  whose  boimdaries  have 
been  the  scene  of  many  a  sanguinary  conflict.  Here  arose  that  colony 
of  the  Greeks  Jof  Heraclea,  which  gave  her  name  not  only  to  the 
Heracleontic  Chersonesus,  but  by  extension  to  the  Tauric  Chersonesus, 
or  the  whole  of  that  larB;er  peninsula  now  called  the  Crimea.  Here  also 
stood  the  temple  of  the  Tauric  Diana,  at  which  all  intruders  were 
sacrificed ;  and  above  ancient  Ctenus  and  Inkerman — the  caverned  city 
of  the  Tauro-Scythes — was  the  Pontic  Eupatorion  and  the  Theodori 
of  the  Low  Empire. 

The  movements  of  the  allies,  as  well  as  the  combats  they  have  been 
engaged  in  in  these  classic  and  picturesque  lands,  have  been  replete  with 
stnking  incidents.  The  fleet  attending  upon  the  progress  of  troops,  .every 
man  of  whom  could  be  almost  counted  by  the  enemy,  must  have  pre- 
sented an  unusually  iniposing  array  of  force.  The  deer-like  activity  of 
the  French  Chasseurs  and  of  the  Zouaves  in  ascending  the  heights  on  the 
extreme  lefb  of  the  enemy  was  witnessed  with  feelings  of  admiration  from 
every  ship  in  Kalamita  Bay.  The  difficulties  and  obstructions  of  every 
kind  and  description  encompassed  by  the  light  division  of  the  British 
army — trenches, .  heights,  and  redoubts  centred  around  the  strongest 
position  of  the  Russians — assailed  by  the  same  division,  and  finally  carried 
by  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the  .Guards  and  Highlanders,  the  latter 
mistaken  by  the  Muscovites  for  cavaliy,  and  received  in  squares — the  well- 
timed  fire  of  the  couple  of  guns  so  gallantly  conveyed  to  the  heights  by 
Captain  Turner,  spreading  consternation  in  the  hostile  ranks,  and  the 
batteries  of  the  French  sweeping  them  down  on  their  left  flank  in  their 
hasty  retreat — ladies  invited  to  see  a  review,  hurried  away  by  their  flying 
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oouDtrjmen  to  the  sienal  discomfiture  of  their  apparel — ^presented 
altogether  a  scene  of  hustle,  struggle,  fire,  noise,  ana  slaughter  well 
calculated  to  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  all  who  witnessed  it.  Theo, 
again,  in  the  after  scene,  amid  the  groans  and  shrieks  of  the  wounded 
and  the  dying^-'^ntn  segaining  their;  potitioDs  through  aventies  of 
dead— the  saigeons  and  their  aids  on  tlieir  boundless  errand  of  aaocour 
— and  the  dying  barbarians  striking  the  hand  held  out  to  relieve  their 
torments — ^tnere  were  also  strange  ^ings  enacted.  There  were  jolly  tars, 
who  had  danced  with  glee  on  landing  at  the  victory  won  by  their  ndlant 
countrymen,  now  buay  meaiuriag  their  capacious  feet  against  the  kather 
soles  of  the  sliun — there  were  men  collecting  breastplates,  helmets,  arms, 
and  accoutrements  which  were  as  yet  new  to  them— trophies  of  the  battle 
they  had  been  engaeed  in — there  were  others  busy  in  more  abject,  yet 
excusable  rifling ;  while  the  few  men,  still  held  in  hand,  were  hunymg 
the  dead  of  all  nations  into  that  deep  trench  which  had  so  obstructed 
their  onward  progress ;  and  over  that  fearful  array  of  bodies  they  now 
heaped  the  raised  earthworks  above. 

Scaircely  recovered  ftom  their  toil  and  exdtement,  there  was  a  long 
march,  oast  the  Katcha,  to  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Balbek, 
where  the  fruit  and  vegetables  of  luxuriant  gardens  and  orcliards^  the 
contents  of  the  poultry-yard,  the  Aaky,  and  the  kitchen,  and  in  ma^ 
'instances  the  resources  of  the  parlour  and  the  cellar,  were  alike  qtdckfy 
made  to  contribute  to  the  comforts  of  the  wearied  and  the  exhausted 
soldiery.  That  night  many  a  fortunate  fellow  in  advance  of  his  comrades 
slept  on  a  mattress  or  a  soia,  and  quaffed  his  fill  of  Crimean  wine-— not 
the  worst  in  the  world. 

Then  there  was  a  still  longer  and  more  difSicult  march  tfaroagh  dense 
woods  and  scrub,  out  of  which — ^as  if  they  had  been  laying  in  wait  for 
them — those  first  in  advance  came  upon  a  Russian  convoy,  whidi  fled 
almost  at  the  very  sound  of  the  British  guns,  and  before  the  swords  of 
the  Scots  Greys — unsheathed  for  the  first  time  in  Russian  land — could 
be  well  brought  to  bear  upon  diem.  The  whole  aflair  was  more  like  an 
event  skilfulty  arranged  on  the  boards  of  the  Hippodrome  than  reality ; 
miles  of  plunder  strewed  in  every  direction,  and  still  remaining  there 
when  the  French  came  up  at  night,  attested,  however,  to  t)ie  actuafity  of 
the  thiog. 

Then  there  was  the  night  bivouac  in  the  deep  glen  of  the  Bhek  River, 
not  very  far  from  Inkerman — that  strange  city  of  caves,  which  opens 
upon  the  Bay  of  Sebastopol.  From  hence  Lieutenant — now  happSly  Com- 
mander— ^Maxse  made  his  lonely  and  adventurous  night  journey  hade  to 
ihefleet« 

One  more  short  march — ^their  thirst  slaked  in  the  daik  waters  of  the 
Tchemayar-and  the  staff  turning  a  comer,  were  saluted  by  a  shcSI  frmn 
the  old  Genoese  fort  of  Balaklava — ^tiie  beautiful  port ;  another  minute 
and  all  the  heights  were  commanded  by  the  victorious  soldieir  of  Albion, 
and  at  that  very  moment,  by  another  strange  eotq)  de  Alsttre — one 
which  must  have  struck  awe  into  the  small  garrison,  as  well  as  into  the 
pirate  Greeks,  dwellers  in  the  town  below— the  great  man-of-war  of 
ancient  Greece,  represented  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy  by  a  British  man- 
of-war — the  Agamemnon — swept  round  the  "  sacred  promontoiy,"  as  if 
still  in  search  of  his  daughter  Iphigenia,  now  represented  by  the 
''Vurgm'sRock," 
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But  "we  must  &In  leave  the  pictoresaae  part  of  the  campaiga  to  take 
ap  the  pen  of  the  eqoahle  historian.  The  whole  of  the  allies  moved  for- 
mrd  from  their  encampment  on  the  shores  of  Kalamita  Bay  on  the  19th 
of  September,  and  after  a  wearisome  march  under  a  burning  sun,  and 
suffering  mueh  from  want  of  water,  they  reached  the  insignificant  but 
welcome  stream  of  the  Baljanak,  some  five  or  six  miles  from  the  Alma, 
upon  whose  banks,  and  more  especially  upon  the  heights  above,  the 
Russians  had  taken  up  their  position,  commanding  the  advance  of  the 
allies  by  redoubts  and  formidable  batteries,  which  were  so  placed  as  to 
sweep  the  principal  fords  of  the  river  and  the  ascent  of  the  hills,  thus 
rendered  doubly  difficult  of  access. 

Lord  Raglan  describes  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Russians  in  the 
most  graphic  language : 

Tlwboid  and  iteest  precipitonB  range  of  beighu-^^ffirom  350  to  400  feet 

— that  from  the  sea  closely  border  the  lef^  bank  of  the  river,  here  ceases,  and 
fiDrmed  their  left,  and,  turning  thence  round  a  ^reat  amphitheatre  or  wide 
valley,  terminates  at  a  salient  pinDaoIe,  where  their  right  rested,^  and  whence 
the  oescent  to  the  plain  was  more  gradual.  The  front  was  about  two  miles  in 
extent. 

Across  the  mouth  of  this  great  opeahig  is  a  lower  ric^  at  difSerent  beishts, 
varyifig  firem  60  to  150  feet,  parallel  to  the  river,  and  at  dbtaoces  from  it  of 
frooB  60Ot6  800  jraidk 

The<  fiver  ilselt  is  generally  fordable  for  troops*  but  its  banks  are  extremely 
rugged*  and  in  most  parts  stsep ;  the  willows  along  it  bad  been  cut  down,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  affording  cover  to  the  attacking  party,  and  in  fact 
everything  had  been  done  to  deprive  an  assailant  of  any  species  of  shelter. 

In  firont  of  the  position  on  the  right  bank,  at  about  200  yards  from  the 
Afana,  is  the  village  of  Boulionk,  and  near  it  a  timber  bridge,  which  had  been 
partff  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 

Tlie  high  pimade  and  ridge  before  idluded  to  were  the  key  of  the  positk>n, 
and,  cons«%neiitly,  there  the  greatest  preparations  bad  been  made  for  defence. 

Half-way  down  tlie  height  and  across  its  front  was  a  trench  of  the  extent  of 
some  hundred  yards,  to  afford  cover  against  an  advance  up  the  even  steep 
slope  of  the  hill.  On  the  right,  and  a  little  retired,  was  a  powerful  covered 
battery,  armed  with  heavy  guns,  which  flanked  the  whole  of  the  right  of  tlie 
position-. 

Aftiliery,  at  the  eatne  thne,  was  posted  at  the  points  that  best  commanded 
tlie  fUMMge  of  the  river  and  its  approaehes  generally. 

Ota  the'  slopes  of  these  hills  (forming  a  sort  of  taUe-land)  were  placed  dense 
masses  of  the  enem/s  infantry,  while  on  the  heiglits  above  was  his  great 
reserve,  the  whole  amoupting,  it  is  supposed,  to  between  45,000  and  50,000 
men. 

A  casual  correspondent  to  the  Times,  understood  to  be  Mr.  Layard, 
who  witnessed  the  battle  from  the  maintop  of  the  Agamemtwn,  also 
describes  the  Russian  position  as  *^  enormously  strong."  '<  Fancy/' 
vmtes  our  active  compatriot,  ''  a  gradually  sloping  country,  without  a 
single  object  to  protect  advancing  troops,  ending  in  a  river  sweeping 
round  high  elifis  of  eardi,  in  the  centre  of  which,  about  three  n&iles  from 
the  sea,  was  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  ;  this  amphitheatre  commanded  the 
principal  lofda  over  the  river  and  the  open  country  beyond  ;  it  was 
strengthened  by  an  earthwork  with  ten  or  twelve  guns,  and  a  permanent 
batteiy  of  twelve  more." 

The  same  day  a  part  of  Lord  Cardigan's  brigade  of  light  cavalry, 
coneisliBg  o£  about  ^00  mA%  of  the  8th  Hussan,  the  1 1th  Hussars^  and 
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13di  Light  Dragoons,  pushed  on  in  fionti  after  the  passage  of  the  Bal- 
janak,  and  threw  out  sldnnishers  in  line.  The  Cossacks  advanced  to 
meet  them  in  like  order,  tlie  steel  of  their  long  lances  glittering  in  the 
sun.  As  the  British  adyanced,  dark  columns  of  cayalxy  came  into  view 
in  the  recesses  of  the  hills,  and  the  skirmishers  were  ordered  to  halt, 
seeing  which  the  Cossacks  opened  fire^  while  the  main  body  slowly  de- 
scended the  slope  in  three  solid  squares.  As  our  men  were  retiring, 
slowly  answering  at  the  same  time  the  fire  of  the  yidettes,  one  of  the 
Russian  cayalry  squares  opened,  a  spirt  of  white  smoke  rose  out  of  the 
gap,  and  a  round  shot,  followed  bj  another  and  another,  came  tearing 
through  the  ranks  of  the  cayalry,  who  had  four  men  severely  wounded 
and  rix  horses  killed.  Captain  Maude's  battery  coming  up  to  die  support 
of  the  caval^,  the  enemy  was  obliged'  to  retire  before  its  well-dix«cted 
fire,  and  a  French  battwy  came  up  in  time  to  complete  their  dis- 
comfiture. 

The  demonstration  of  the  Russians  on  the  right  of  the  line  of  the 
allies  near  Zambruk  was  still  more  formidable.  A  strong  column  of 
cavalry,  supported  by  a  brigade  of  infantry,  marched  down  to  the  plain. 
The  cavalry  deployed,  skirmishing  began,  several  volleys  of  artillery  were 
exchanged,  and  the  Russian  infantry  formed  in  squares.  The  same  evening 
Greneral  Canrobert's  division  was  also  vezy  body  attacked.  The  Russian 
sauadrons  deployed  on  the  right,  and  formine^  a  great  circle^  charged 
directiy  down  upon  the  French.  The  latter  halted,  formed  three  squares, 
and  flanked  by  their  artillery  awaited  the  attack.  A  body  of  some  3000 
dragoons  were  received  with  a  terrible  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  and 
the  whole  mass  was  driven  back  in  the  utmost  disorder  to  re-form  behind 
the  infontry.  The  Russian  dragoons  advanced,  however,  again  to  the 
charge,  and  once  more  were  they  ignobly  driven  back ;  and  the  second 
time,  it  is  said  that  the  general  who  commanded  the  infimtry  was  so 
enraged  at  seeing  the  fine  cavalry  of  the  Guard  disbanding  themselves  in 
so  disgraceful  a  fashion  under  the  eyes  of  both  armies,  that  he  received 
them  with  a  general  discharge,  which,  says  an  eye-witness  among  the 
allies,  "  surprised  us  much,  and  I  own  made  us  laugh  heartily. **  But 
evening  overtook  the  two  armies  now  face  to  face  and  foot  to  foot,  and 
both  withdrew  to  their  own  encampments  to  await  the  eventful  morrow. 

The  next  morning,  the  20th,  the  allies  moved  towards  the  Alma,  from 
which  they  were  only  some  five  or  six  miles  distant  General  Bosquet 
was  despatched  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  French  troops,  reinforced 
by  eight  Turkish  battalions  under  Sulaiman  Pasha,  as  early  as  six  in  the 
morning,  to  assail  the  enemy's  left,  by  crosang  the  river  at  its  junction 
with  the  sea  and  immediately  above  it.  The  remainder  of  the  French 
divisions  were  to  move  up  the  heights  in  the  front,  while  the  Eifglisli 
army  had  to  attack  the  right  and .  centre  of  the  enemy's  position.  In 
doing  this,  the  second  division,  under  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  formed  the  right, 
and  touched  the  left  of  the  French  army  under  Prince  Napoleon  ;  while 
the  light  division,  under  Sir  Greorge  Brown,  formed  the  left.  The  second 
division  and  the  light  division  were  supported — the  first  by  the  third 
division  under  Sir  R.  England ;  the  second  by  the  first  division'  of 
Guards  and  Highlanders,  under  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  fourth 
division,  under  Sir  George  Cathcart,  and  the  cavalry,  under  Major- 
general  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  were  held  in  reserve  to  protect  the  left  flank 
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and  rear  against  large  bodies  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  hoTored  like 
a  cloud  over  the  advancing  troops  from  that  direction. 

General  Bosquet  manoeuvred  with  as  much  intelligence  as  braveiy. 
Marshal  St  Amaud  attributes,  indeed,  to  this  first  movement  the 
success  of  the  day.  At  half-past  twelve  the  line  of  the  allied  army, 
occupying  an  extent  of  more  than  a  league,  arrived  on  the  Alma,  and 
was  received  by  a  terrible  fire  from  the  Russian  Tirailleurs. 

At  this  very  moment  the  head  of  the  column  of  General  Bosquet  ap- 
peared on  the  heights  to  the  extreme  lef^  and  Marshal  St.  Amaud  gave 
the  signal  for  a  general  attack  in  support  of  that  movement  Prince 
Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  his  division,  took  possession  of  the  large  village 
of  Alma,  under  the  fire  of  the  Russian  batteries.  The  whole  line  ad- 
vanced at  the  same  time  to  the  foot  of  the  heights,  under  the  fire  of  the 
Russian  batteries.  Then  commenced,  in  the  words  of  the  lamented 
French  marshal,  who  survived  his  victory  so  brief  a  time,  ^'  a  real  battle 
alonfl^  all  the  line — a  battle  with  its  episodes  of  brilliant  feats  of  valour." 

The  English  were  not  so  fortunate  in  their  advance  upon  Burliuk  as 
the  French  had  been  upon  Alma.  Before  they  could  reach  the  village, 
it  was  fired  by  the  enemy  at  all  points,  creating  a  continuous  blaze  for 
300  yards,  OMcuring  their  position,  and  rendering  a  passage  through  it 
impracticable. 

Two  regiments  of  Brigadier-general  Adams's  brigade,  part  of  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans's  division,  had,  in  consequence,  to  pass  the  river  at  a  deep 
and  difficult  ford  to  the  right,  under  a  sharp  fire,  whilst  his  first  brigade, 
under  Major-general  Pennefather,  and  the  remaining  regiment  of  Briga- 
dier-general Adams,  crossed  to  the  left  of  the  conflag^tion,  opposed  by 
the  enemy's  artillery  from  the  heights  above,  and  pressed  on  towards  the 
left  of  their  position  with  the  utmost  gallantry  and  steadiness. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  light  division,  under  Sir  George  Brown,  had 
effected  the  passage  of  the  Alma  in  its  immediate  front.  The  banks  of 
the  river  itself  presented,  from  their  rugged  and  broken  nature,  most 
serious  obstacles,  and  the  vineyards  through  which  the  troops  had  to 
pass,  and  the  trees  which  the  enemy  had  felled,  created  additional  im- 
pediments ;  add  to  which,  their  progress  thus  impeded  had  to  be  effected 
under  a  galling  fire  fix>m  the  enemy.  **  Lieutenant-general  Sir  George 
Brown,"  Lord  Raglan  writes,  emphatically,  ''advanced  against  the 
enemy  under  great  disadvantages." 

The  gallant  light  division  and  its  zealous  commander  nevertheless  per- 
severed, and  the  first  brigade,  under  Major-general  Codrington,  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  redoubt,  or  formidable  intrenched  batteir  on  the 
heights^  and  in  this  operation  he  was  materially  aided  by  the  judicious 
and  steady  manner  in  which  Brigadier-general  Buller  moved  on  the  left 
flank,  and  by  the  advance  of  four  companies  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  under 
Major  Norcott.  The  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  musketry,  however,  to 
which  the  troops  were  exposed,  and  the  losses  sustained  by  the  7th,  23rd, 
and  33rd  Regiments,  obliged  this  brigade  ''  partially  to  relinquish  its 
hold.'' 

At  this  critical  moment  the  first  division,  which,  under  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  in  support  of  the  light 
division,  came  up,  and  a  brilliant  advance  of  the  brigade  of  Foot  Guards, 
under  Major-general  Bentinck,  drove  the  enemy  back  and  secured  the 
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final  poflsesnon  of  the  work.  In  one  report  it  is  said  that  the  Guards 
were  driyen  back  in  storming  the  nearest  battenr^  but  they  were  rallied 
and  led  back  to  the  charge  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  person. 

At  the  same  time  the  Highland  Brigade  had  been  advancing  in  ad- 
mirable order  and  steadiness,  under  Major-general  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
op  the  high  ground  to  the  left,  and  Major-general  Pennefather^s  brigade 
advancing  simultaneously  to  the  right  of  the  position  which  the  light 
division  had  assailed  under  such  trying  circumstances,  the  enemy  was 
driven  from  the  stronghold  they  haa  ti^en  such  pains  to  defend  and  to 
seeure — the  salient  pinnacle  and  ridge — as  Lord  Raglan  so  graphically 
describes  it  in  his  despatches — and  which  he  designates  as  the  key  of 
the  Russian  position,  and  the  point  where  the  greatest  preparations  had 
been  made  for  defence.  Half-way  down  the  height,  and  across  its  fronts 
was  a  trench  of  the  extent  of  some  hundred  yards,  to  afford  cover  against 
an  advance  up  the  even  steep  slope  of  the  hill.  On  the  right,  and  a 
little  retired,  was  a  powerful  covered  battery,  armed  with  heavy  guns, 
which  flanked  the  whole  of  the  right  of  the  position.  Artillery,  at  the 
same  time,  was  posted  at  the  points  that  best  commanded  the  passage 
of  the  river  and  its  approaches  generally.  Such  were  the  difficulties  t£e 
light  division  had  to  surmount  in  its  advance;  it  had  to  cross  the  trench 
in  the  midst  of  a  covered,  steady,  and  murderous  fire,  and  to  carry  the 
batteries  and  redoubts  by  the  bayonet,  before  the  first  division  came  up 
to  their  aid  and  secured  the  victory  of  the  Alma. 

No  doubt  the  opemtions  of  the  Franco-Turkish  column  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  Russians,  and  the  right  of  the  allies,  were^  before  the  heights 
were  ultimately  gained  possession  of,  marked  by  the  same  brilliant  feats 
of  valour  as  characterised  the  conquest  of  the  amphitheatre  of  hiUs  and 
strongholds  on  the  right  of  the  enemy's  position  by  the  British  light  and 
first  divisions  ;  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  movement 
on  the  right  of  the  enemy  had  more  to  do  in  deciding  the  day  than  the 
movement  on  the  left,  where  the  heights  are  said  to  have  been  but 
feebly  protected.  Upon  this  point  an  eye-witness  justly  enough  wrote  : 
''The  armies  were  fortunately  so  plaoea  that  they  had  the  work  to  do 
which  best  suited  the  peculiar  qualities  of  their  men.  The  EngliA  could 
not  have  scaled  the  heights  like  the  French,  nor  would  French  columns 
in  all  probability  have  marched  up  to  the  batteries  with  that  dogged 
courage  which  so  distinguishes  British  troops  when  placed  in  the  position 
in  which  they  were  during  this  battle." 

The  enemy  thus  driven  in  at  the  right  and  left  of  their  position,  and 
the  heights  at  those  two  opposite  extremities  being  held  by  tne  i^es,  the 
central  divisions  under  Prince  Napoleon  and  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  the 
latter  supported  by  the  third  division  under  Sir  Richard  England,  were 
enabled  to  form  on  the  heights  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artiller}*,  and  ad- 
vancing at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  became 
a  real  rout — ^the  men  throwing  away  their  muskets  and  knapsacks  in  order 
to  run  the  &ster.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  cavalry  (and  what  there 
was  had  not  been  brought  forward,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground'on 
which  the  battle  was  fought)  prevented  all  the  advantages  being  reaped 
from  this  signal  and  decisive  victory  which  must  otherwise  have  attended 
upon  it. 

The  battle  of  the  Alma,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  was  not  bo  much 
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a  pitched  battle  as  the  storm  of  a  fortified  place— one  of  those  enterprises 
which  notoriously  demand,  and  often  defeat,  the  energies  of  the  bravest 
troops.  What  the  Russians  coald  not  do  at  Oltenitza,  at  Silistria,  and 
at  Kahifat,  the  allies  aceomplished  asfainst  far  greater  odds.  The 
Zouaves,  the  French  Tiraillears,  and  the  Turkish  and  African  troops, 
under  the  wdl-known  Sniaiman  Pa^  (Selves),  began  the  fight  of  tne 
20th,  supported  by  the  fire  of  the  French  steam-frigates,  and  &8t  gained 
the  heights  ;  the  central  divisions  were  also  in  a  nmilar  position  by 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  lay  with  the  British  army.  The  men  had  to  advance 
against  difficulties  of  all  kinds— difficulties  of  ground,  fdkd  trees,  a  river 
with  steep  banks,  a  village  on  fire,  showers  of  gnme  and  musketrv,  and 
then  steep  hills  with  trenches  to  ascend,  defended  by  redoubts  of  most 
formidable  character.  Nor  was  this  all ;  a  superior  offioer  in  the  French 
navy,  describing  the  battle  in  the  Momteur  de  la  FlotiBy  writes :  **  AH 
at  once  three  enomous  columns,  whieh  formed  the  Russian  order  of 
battle  on  the  right,  formed  close  column,  fixed  bayonets,  and  rushed  at  a 
lUD  on  the  first  line  of  the  English.*'  **  If,"  the  same  writer  adds  fur- 
ther on,  <<  the  centre  of  the  EngHsh  lines  had  been  pierced,  all  was  over 
•«--the  English  army  woald  have  been  destroyed;  but  these  brave  fellows 
bore  the  wock  without  breaking." 

The  fact  of  the  British  being  able,  harassed  and  thinned  as  they  were 
by  their  struggle  up  the  ascent,  to  withstand  the  Russian  mass  oonoen* 
trsted  against  them,  is  a  good  deal  to  be  attributed  to  the  timely  support 
of  the  two  guns  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Russian  squares  by  Captain 
Tunwr. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  disorder  occurred  at  one  period  of  the 
advance.  No  wonder  that  some  of  the  regiments  of  the  light  divirion, 
having  lost  most  of  their  officers  and  nearly  a  third  of  theb  force,  and  being 
dtvid^  by  the  irregular  natmre  of  the  ground,  found  themselves  momen- 
taifly  checked  in  their  eoursew  Lucky  perhaps  it  was  that  the  support  of 
the  first  division  came  in  time— but  that  cannot  justly  be  called  luokj 
which  was  prearranjged,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is,  ^at  if  the  light  divi- 
sion was  not  in  itself  strong  enough  to  carry  the  chief  and  most  formi* 
dafale  position  of  the  Russians,  against  an  overwhelming  numerical  ma* 
jority  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  great  advantage  of  positwn 
and  defences,  it  was  so  with  the  aid  of  the  &8t  division  ;  and  if  at  last, 
amidst  a  perfect  storm  of  grape  and  musketnr»  the  Guards  carried  the 
right  of  the  intrenched  battery,  the  Highlanders  were  not  long  in  fol- 
lowing them  to  the  left.  So  effective  was  the  flank  movement  of  the 
Highkinders  on  their  side,  that  some  have  not  hesitated  to  describe  it  as 
the  decisive  movement  of  the  day.  It  was  decisive,  because  it  was  the 
dimax  of  the  contest;  but  the  gallantry,  the  heroism,  and  the  devotion  of 
all  who  were  engaged  was  irreproacnable,  and,  indeed,  almost  unsur- 
panable. 

Once  the  light  dirimn,  followed  by  the  first  and  second,  had  gained 
the  heights,  there  were  a  few  faint  struggles  from  the  scattered  infiintry^ 
aad  a  few  romids  of  cannon  and  musketry,  and  the  retreat  of  the  enemy 
beomie  generals  When  the  RuMian  artiUery  befi;an  to  drive  off,  some 
of  the  42nd  are  said  to  have  actually  laid  hoki  <tt  the  wheels  in  despera* 
lion  to  prevent  their  escape.     The  enemy  made  an  attempt  to  formagam 
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on  tbe  top  of  the  hill ;  hat  Captain  Brandling's  troop  of  horse  artilleiy, 
and  Captain  Barker's  batteiji  pouring  shot  and  shell  into  them,  and 
the  cavalry  coming  on,  they  threw  off  their  knapsacks,  turned,  and  fled 
in  confusion.  At  the  same  time  the  French,  who  had  driven  the  Russians 
in  on  the  right,  brought  their  guns  to  bear  on  the  flying  masses,  who  left 
three  generals,  700  prisoners,  and  at  least  6000  killed  and  wounded 
behind  them.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  the  Russian  cavahy  and  infantry 
of  reserve  had  been  brought  up  to  cover  the  rear  of  the  army  that 
Prince  Menschikoff  was  enabled  to  withdraw  in  tolerable  order. 

The  slaughter  of  the  Russians  b  said  to  have  been  frightful.  One 
eye-witness  says :  *'  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  frightful 
scene  which  I  witnessed  in  the  square  mile  comprisinc^  this  earthwork, 
the  slope  beneath  it,  and  the  slope  above  it,  upon  which  were  formed  the 
enormous  squares  of  the  Russian  infantry.  The  greater  part  of  the 
English  killed  and  wounded  were  here,  and  there  were  at  least  five  Rus- 
sians to  every  Englishman.  You  could  not  walk  for  the  bodies.  The 
most  friffhtful  mutilations  the  human  body  can  suffer,  the  groans  of  the 
wounded,  the  packs*  helmets,  arms,  clothes,  scattered  over  the  ground, 
all  formed  a  scene  that  one  can  never  forget." 

The  heaps  of  dead  beyond  the  French  lines  were  also  said  to  be 
enormous.  The  loss  of  the  Russians  altogether,  it  is  estimated,  cannot 
be  less  than  6000  men;— 10,000  haversacks  and  more  than  5000  muskets 
were  left  on  the  field. 

There  were  in  the  Russian  army  at  the  Alma,  it  is  sud,  12,000  of  the 
Guard  and  3000  of  their  much-tidked-of  regimental  dragoons,  and  when 
we  add  to  this  that  15,000  men  had  lately  joined  firom  the  Danubian 
Principalities  and  Odessa,  and  8000  from  the  side  of  Anapa,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  effects  of  tlds  victory  may  be  expected  to  be  more  decisive 
than  was  at  first  supposed.  The  choicest  troops  of  the  empire,  including 
their  Finnish  riflemen,  have  suffered  an  ignoble  defeat,  while  the  strengm 
of  the  whole  surrounding  shores  of  the  Bkick  Sea  had  been  despoiled  to 
ward  off  an  inevitable  reverse. 

Yet  so  confident  did  Prince  Menschikoff  feel  in  the  strength  of  his 
position,  his  numerous  and  well-served  artillery,  and  his  select  and  well- 
disciplined  divisions,  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  his  captured 
correspondence,  that  he  made  certain  of  holding  out  many  weeks,  that 
he  considered  the  position  on  the  Alma  as  stronger  than  Sebastopol 
itself,  and  that  he  even  boasted  that  he  was  awaiting  the  allies  in  an 
impregnable  position,  and  if  there  were  100,000  of  them  he  would  throw 
them  into  the  sea. 

The  victorious  allies,  after  spending  a  day  in  attending  to  the  wounded 
and  in  burying  the  dead — ^painful  duties  in  which  they  received  the 
material  aid  of  the  fleet— quitted  their  position  above  the  Alma  on  the 
morning  of  the  23rd,  and  encamped  the  same  night  on  the  Katcha,  a 
distance  of  some  six  or  seven  miles.  The  next  day  (the  24th)  they  crossed 
the  Balbek,  three  and  a  half  or  four  miles  beyond  the  Katcha,  and  it 
appearing  that  the  enemy  had  occupied  a  very  strong  position  to  the 
north  of  Sebastopol.  A  council  was  held,  and  it  wss  resolved,  by  an 
adventurous  flank  march  to  the  left,  to  go  round  the  bay  and  fortress, 
and  seizing  upon  the  little  port  of  Balaklava,  advance  upon  it  from  the 
south,  or  uie  Heradeontio  Chersonesus. 
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The  yalley  of  the  Balbek,  in  which  this  council  was  held,  and  where  a 
momentary  halt  took  place^  has  been  much  extolled  by  trayellers  for  its 
beauty  and  fertility. 

Some  have  even  argued  that  it  surpasses  ihe  UndercIifF — the  Crimean 
Tempe — ^in  its  picti}resque  succession  of  country-houses  and  gardens. 
Oliphant,  for  example,  says  tbat  the  yale  of  Baidah  did  not  seem  to  him 
comparable  either  to  the  yalley  of  Inkerman  or  that  of  Balbek ;  the 
richness  of  which  exceeded  anything  he  had  yet  seen.  ^<The  road 
follows  the  course  of  the  riyer  for  some  miles,  oyershadowed  by  wide- 
spreading  trees,  and  passing  through  gardens,  the  productions  of  which 
it  would  be  equally  tiresome  and  hopeless  to  attempt  to  enumerate." 
No  wonder  that  the  thirsty  soldier  deyoured  the  treacherous  eprape,  and 
that  his  brayery  on  the  field  was  here  rewarded  by  such  plunder  as  the 
rapacious  Cossacks  had  left  behind  them. 

With  the  yiew  to  carry  into  effect  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  plan 
of  the  campaign,  a  reconnaissance  was  effected  the  next  morning  (the 
25th)  towaras  the  Inkerman  Light,  which  is  at  such  an  eleyation  as  to  be 
visible  thir^  miles  out  at  sea ;  but  Colonel  Alexander,  who  was  deputed 
on  this  service,  only  found  a  single  causeway  over  a  morass,  and  a  bridge 
over  the  river,  with  a  force  on  the  opposite  side.  The  whole  country 
between  the  Balbek  and  the  Black  River,  which  runs  into  the  Sebastopol 
inlet,  is  indeed  described  as  being  one  uninterrupted  jungle  and  forest, 
intersected  only  by  the  great  road  from  Simferopol  and  Baktchi-Sarai  to 
Sebastopol,  and  a  cross-road,  left  in  the  first  instance  to  the  cavahry  and 
artillery.  The  in£Emtry  were  left  to  make  a  ifvay  for  themselves  through 
the  wood  as  well  as  they  could ;  and  the  confusion  and  the  di£Bculties  of 
such  a  progress  are  naturally  described  as  having  been  very  great. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  army,  followed  by  several  batteries  of  artil- 
lery, were  the  first  to  clear  the  forest  and  gain  the  high  road,  near  a 
clearance  called  **  Mackenrie's  Farm  ;"  and  they  there  found  themselvej 
—no  doubt  to  the  mutual  surprise  of  both  parties — ^in  the  presence  of  a 
Russian  detachment — variously  reported  as  from  2000  to  25,000 strong! 
— convoying  materiel  and  treasure  to  Baktchi-Sarai.  The  enemy  was 
attacked  the  moment  the  cavalry  could  be  brought  up,  and  fled  with  pre- 
cipitation, some  towards  Baktchi-Sarai,  and  others  back  to  Sebastopol, 
leaving  in  the  hands  of  our  army  an  immense  quantity  of  carts,  baggage, 
stores,  and  ammunition.  Some  prisoners  were  also  taken,  among  whom 
a  captain  of  artillery. 

After  this  adventure,  and  a  short  rest  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  march 
was  resumed  by  the  descent  of  a  steep  and  difficult  defile  into  the  plains, 
through  which  runs  the  Black  River,  and  this  the  cavalry  succeeded  in 
reaching  shortly  before  dark,  followed  in  the  course  of  the  night  by  the 
liffht,  first,  second,  and  third  divisions ;  the  fourth  division  having  been 
Im  on  the  heights  above  the  Balbek,  to  maintain  the  communication 
with  the  Katcha. 

The  march  had  been  long  and  most  toilsome,  except  at  Mackenzie's 
Farm,  where  two  wells,  yielding  a  scanty  supply,  were  found ;  the  troops 
were  without  water ;  many  of  the  regiments  were  more  than  fourteen 
hours  in  arms ;  yet,  be  it  said  to  their  honour  and  credit,  they  supported 
their  privations  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness. 

It  was  fiK>m  this  station  that  Lieutenant  Maxse,  of  her  Majesty's  ship 
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Agamtmtt&tty  volttBleered  to  Retrace  his  steps  by  night  through  the 
forest^  and  across  tn  enemy's  oountry,  to  convey  a  verbal  meaai^ge,  for 
he  could  be  trusted  with  no  other,  to  Sir  £.  Lyons  to  bring  reund  hia 
squadron  to  Bahklava ;  and  so  well  was  this  extraordinary  service  per- 
formed, that  Mr,  Masse  reached  the  fleet  at  four  a.m;^  and  before  noon 
the  Agamemnon  was  off  the  ^'  beautiAil  port." 

The  next  nMnning,  the  26th,  the  army  pushed  on  at  an  early  hour 
towards  the  little  port  and  town,  and,  according  to  Lord  Raglan's  de- 
spateh,  the  guns  from  the  old  Genoese  fort  opened  upon  the  column 
of  the  Rifle  Brigade  as  it  showed  itself  on  the  road  leading  into  the , 
town ;  bat  according  to  private  letters,  the  first  shell  fell  amid  the  stafi^ 
*on  turning  an  angle  of  the  road,  and  even  placed  the  life  of  the  general 
m  imoaiBeat  peril.  This  warlike  demonstratioa  necessitated  the  oocopar 
tion  ef  the  two  flanking  heights  by  the  light  divisbn  and  a  portion  of 
Captain  Brandling's  troop  of  Horse  Artillery,  while  the  flnt  divisioii  took 
possessioa  of  the  village  of  KadikoL  A  few  shells  soon  brought  tha  small 
garrison  of  the  venerable  fort  to  reason;  and  having  suneadeiedy  two 
oompaaiei  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  were  sent  to  protect  the  Qreeka  of 
Balaklava«  Owing  to  the  sueoesa  of  Lieutenant  Maxse's  nioit  gaUant 
night  marafa,  the  Agamenmim  appeared  off  the  harbour  at  the  very 
momeDt  that  oar  troops  showed  themselves  i^n  the  bights.  Th»  effect 
ttpoR  the  inhabitants  and  garnson  must  have  been  magieaL  The  next 
day^  ttee  27th  of  SeptemW,  that  magmfieent  sfa%)  entered  the  litlk 
Iaad*loeked  harbour,  followed  soon  after  by  the  Caradoc^  on  whose 
quarter-deck  Laid  Raglan  and  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  are  described  as 
having  met ;  the  £sce  of  the  former  beaming  with  joy  at  the  suoeess 
which  had  hitherto  attended  our  amm. 

The  French  army,  like  the  English,  moved  from  ita  positioa  on  the 
heights  of  the  Alma  on  the  23rd,  and  encamped  above  the  Kaieha  an  ^ 
plam  from  whence  they  could  see  the  defensive  works  of  Sebaatc^poL  On 
the  24th  they  reached  the  valley  of  the  Balbek.  Henee^  after  refreshing 
themsdves^  they  progressed  the  next  day,  the  26th,  throogh  the  hiUy 
country,  within  hearing  of  the  cannon  disdarged  by  the  British  upoa  the 
intercepted  convoy.  At  ^ven  o'clock  in  the  n^t  they  reached  the 
spot  where  the  occurrence  took  place^  suffering  much  from  thtrst>  and 
with  nothing  at  their  bivouac  to  allay  it.  "  Neither  hcrse  nor  man," 
says  a  correspondent  to  the  ComHtuHonnei,  ^'  had  had  anything  to  eat 
or  drink  since  the  morning,  and  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  in  this 
aeoursed  bivooae,  where  the  Rossiaiis  only  left  the  execrable  smell  which 
they  exhale  even  at  incredible  distences."  As  they  were  preparing  to 
kave  next  morning  they  heard  the  distant  cannonade  which  preceded  the 
aorrender  of  Bolaklava.  Descending  by  a  dusty  road,  at  one  o'clodk:  they 
slaked  their  thirst  in  the  Tdiemaya,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  they 
encamped.  On  the  27th  a  reconnaissance  was  made  to  within  two  miles 
and  a  half  of  Sebastopol.  On  the  28th  a  march  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
placed  this  army  on  the  heights  and  in  the  rear  <^  Balaklava,  and  in 
communication  with  the  fleet,  from  which  it  received  suppKesw 

All  who  have  seen  the  little  knd-locked  port  of  Balaklava  speak  in  rap- 
toroua  terms  of  its  beauty  and  of  its  convenience  ;  travellers  vie  with  one 
another  in  their  eulogiums  of  this  most  favoured  little  spot.  ML  Hommaiffe 
de  Hell,  who  sailed  from  Odessa  direct  to  Balakkva,  describes  his  arrival  as 
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Mkms :— "  A^boat  was  nMnned  and  Mat  «ff  to  exploit  die  coast,  atkd«s 
its  «ri)H»«flil  "gieanied  at  a  disliiioe  in  the  sod,  it  looked  like  a  sea^biid 
Ba  eearck  of  ks  aest  hi  the  hoUotr  of  some  rock.  The  little  Maty  iaa^ 
tafeed  aM  eor  erolations,  sktminmg  orer  the  wares  like  a  sea-swallow. 
Sbe  sherteiied  her  trip  at  eveiy  tack,  and  kept  ck>ser  and  closer  to  us  ; 
aad  (Nffcaptaia's  hoe  grew  more  and  more  grave,  until  all  at  once,  to  oar 
gieat  suprise,  the  rock  opened  before  us  like  a  scene  in  a  theatre,  and 
afforded  us  a  passage  which  two  vessels  conkL  not  have  entered  abreast." 

Ofiphaat  describes  the  port  as  completely  land-locked,  and  says  that 
it  was  at  one  time  so  great  a  resort  for  prates  that  it  was  found  neees- 
sanr  to  stretch  a  ciwm  across  the  moulii  of  the  harbour.  Any  vessel,  he 
adds,  hewcycr  large,  having  once  made  its  way  through  the  dangenms 
eatranee,  aoay  lide  out  the  severest  storm  in  safefty  upon  its  unruffled 
waters,  and  is  effectually  concealed  from  the  seaward  1^  the  projeattag 
promoatoiy  upon  which  stands  the  old  Genoese  fort,  placed  so  as  to  coai- 
asand  bodi  Uie  fert  and  the  entrance. 

The  Rev.  C.  B.  Elliott  is  still  more  precise  in  his  descriptions.  **  The 
water,"  he  says,  *' entering  by  a  narrow  strait  scarcely  dnrty  yards 
asMMS,  expands  itself  behind  the  mountains  into  a  commodious  basin, 
twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  three  hundred  fa^oms 
deqp,  in  which  large  vessels  may  ride  in  safety  during  the  severest 


The  same  fahry  port  is  approached  inland  by  a  country  covered  with 
scnib  not  unlike  many  glens  in  the  Highlandis.  This  is  traversed  till, 
suddenly,  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  picturesque  lake  breaks  upon 
dte  view.  **  I  could  haidly  brieve,"  says  a  traveler  who  first  approached 
Balaklava  from  the  land  side,  **  that  diis  tranquil  inlet,  surrounded  on  all 
flidcB  by  steep  hills,  was  part  of  the  same  sea  that  lay  spread  before  us 
yestenUiy,  which  we  had  quitted  so  i^ruptly,  and  no  portion  of  which 
was  now  visible  except  the  pool  before  na.'  The  town  is  also  described 
as  being  a  charming  little  place,  composed  of  neat  wMe  houses,  shaded 
br  poplars,  ntuated  upon  the  watei's  edge,  and  protected  by  the  fortress 
above.  It  is  paved  with  the  red  and  white  marble  of  which  the  sur» 
roundisg  rocks  are  composed.  Most  of  the  houses  are  bakoaied,  and 
rise  in  terraces  one  above  the  other. 

Between  the  town  and  Ae  sea,  overlooldng  both  aad  standing  at  a 
fearful  height  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  is  the  fortress  which  the 
Genoese  repaired  and  strengthened  in  the  fourteenth  century;  one  of  the 
towers,  of  which  diere  are  now  three^  contains  a  large  reservoir  of  waiter, 
suppHed  by  means  of  a  covered  aqueduct  from  the  Tshirica  Kayassi,  the 
well-known  mountain,  which,  vndi  its  offiets,  alike  commands  the  ports  of 
Sebastopol  and  Balaklava.  From  this  elevated  point  the  Genoese,  onoe 
masters  of  the  whole  coast,  scanned  &e  sea  likebirds  of  prey,  aad  woe  to 
the  foreign  vessels  tempest*driven  within  their  range  I 

Balaklava,  die  ancient  Palakium,  the  Sinus  portuosus  of  Pomponius 
Mela,  was  ever  known  as  **  the  beautifol  port"— Kalos  limae  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Bella  chiave  of  the  Italians.  It  was,  however,  known  to  the 
Genoese  by  the  name  of  Cembalo,  or  Cimbalo,  a  corruption,  apparently, 
of  its  Roman  appellation,  Fortum  Symbolorum.  It  is  now  the  humble 
capital  of  a  little  Greek  colony,  fofunded  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  II., 
and  which  numbers  several  villages,  with  some  600  families.    During  her 
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war  with  the  Porte,  the  empress  ihougfat,  as  Nicholas  has  dpne  in  our  own 
times,  of  appealing  to  the  national  sentiments  of  the  Greeks,  and  their 
hatred  of  the  Turks.  The  result  answered  her  expectations,  and  Rusda 
soon  had  a  considerable  naval  force  in  the  Black  Sea,  manned  by  Greek 
sailors.  When  the  campaign  against  Turkey  was  ended,  the  Grc^  auxi- 
liaries took  part  in  the  military  operations  in  the  Crimea;  and  after  the 
conquest  of  the  peninsula  they  were  employed  in  suppressing  the  revolts  of 
the  Tartars,  and  striking  terror  into  them  by  ihe  sanguinary  cruelty  of 
their  expeditions.  It  was  at  that  period  that  the  Mussulmans  of  the 
Crimea  gave  them  the  name  of  Amauts,  which  they  have  retained  ever 
since.  The  peninsula  having  been  finally  subjugated,  the  Greeks  were 
formed  into  a  regimental  colony,  with  tne  town  and  territory  of  Bala- 
klava  for  their  residence.  They  numbered  before  the  war  600  fighting 
men ;  many  are  sailors,  and  the  girls  are  said  to  be  as  fair  and  as  graoe« 
fully  formed  as  those  of  the  Grecian  Isles.  They  maintain  their  own  re- 
ligion, habits,  and  language,  and  every  individual  still  boasts  his  descent 
fiom  Grecian  loins. 

The  variety  of  different  nations  which  are  found  in  the  Crimea,  eadi 
living  as  if  in  a  country  of  its  own,  practising  its  peculiar  customs,  and 
preserving  its  religious  rites,  is  one  of  those  drcumstances  which  impart 
to  that  region  a  great  peculiarity.  At  Baktchi-Sarai  we  have  Tigrtan 
and  Turks ;  upon  the  Ibcks  above  them,  and  at  Eupatoria,  a  colony  of 
Karaite  Jews ;  at  Balaklava  a  horde  of  Greeks;  at  Sehastopol  and  Sim- 
feropol an  army  of  Russians ;  in  other  towns  Anatolians,  Armenians,  and 
Germans ;  in  the  steppes,  Nogays,  gipsies,  and  Kalmuks:  so  that  in  a 
very  small  extent  of  territory,  as  in  a  menagerie,  very  opposite  specimens 
of  Hving  curiosities  are  singidarly  contrasted. 

This  has  had  its  origin  in  the  circumstance  that,  richly  endowed  by 
nature,  the  Tauric  Chmonesus,  or  Crimea,  has  always  been  coveted  fay 
the  people  of  £urope  and  Asia.  Pastoral  nations  have  contended  for  pos- 
session of  its  mountains;  commercial  nations  for  its  ports  and  its  renowned 
Bosphorus ;  warlike  people  have  pitched  iheir  tents  amid  its  magnificent 
valleys;  all  have  coveted  a  footing  on  that  soil  to  which  Greek  civilisation 
has  attached  such  brilliant  memories.  Who  will  say  at  the  preeent 
moment  what  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  Crimea,  and  if  the  commerce,  the 
wealth,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Genoese  is^ 
or  is  not,  to  be  revived  ? 

It  appears  from  a  paragraph  in  the  Sieele  that  a  prince,  deeoended 
firom  tne  Khans  of  Tartary,  is  atten^pting  to  raise  all  the  Crimea  agunst 
the  Russians.  It  is  said  that  he  has  b^  consecrated  Padishah  of  the 
Crimea  by  an  Ulema.  But  it  might  be  pertmently  asked,  in  reply  to 
this — ^Are  the  allies  fighting  for  the  supremacy  of  Islamism  ?  Is  the 
blood  of  the  Western  Powers  to  be  spUt  and  their  means  squandered  in 
the  cause  of  Muhammad  ?  Are  victories  so  dearly  earned,  and  conquests 
so  gloriously  won,  only  to  obtain  a  retrograde  movement  ?  What  did 
ihe  Tartar  dynasty  ever  effect  for  the  Crimea?  Did  they  make  that 
country,  so  mvoured  by  nature  among  the  most  remarkable  commercial 
states  of  the  world,  as  uxe  Ueracleans  and  Hellenic  Greeks  of  old,  and  as 
the  Greeks  of  the  Low  Empire  and  the  Genoese  did  after  them  ?  On 
the  contrary,  by  their  low  intellectuality,  political  and  religious  thraldom, 
and  utter  barbuity,  they  only  paved  the  way  for  the  first  civilised  nation 
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which  was  veaAj^  to  march  into  the  country.  What  kind  of  goarantee 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  Crimea  will  a  Muhammadan  Tartar  Khanate 
form  ?  What  kind  of  guarantee  will  it  present  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  ? 

Balaklava,  it  is  to  he  remarked,  formed  part  of  the  Heraclean  Cher- 
sonesus,  being  situate  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  that  peninsula,  acityss 
the  base  of  which  a  wall  stretched  from  the  port  to  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Bay  of  Sebastopol.  Thus  exposed,  it  has  often  been  the 
scene  of  deadly  struggles.  The  last  battle  fought  there  was  when  the 
Russians,  after  cutting  the  Tartan  to  pieces  at  Baktchi-Sarai,  defeated 
the  Turks  under  Selim  Khan  at  Balaklava,  and  restoring  their  creisiture 
Shahin  Guerai  to  the  Khanate,  transported  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
colonists  of  the  Crimea  to  Little  Russia.  It  was  thb  same  Shahin  who 
gave  over  the  ELhanate  to  Catherine  in  1788. 

To  the  east  of  BiJaklava,  the  road  from  Sebastopol  to  Yalta,  and  the 
<<  underclifr*  of  the  Crimea,  renowned  for  its  villas  and  mansions,  leads 
directly  by  the  Baidah  Pass,  at  the  summit  of  which  a  solid  granite  gate- 
way has  been  erected,  and  from  whence  an  extensive  view  of  the  whole 
line  of  shore  is  obtained.  The  old  road,  which  could  only  be  traversed 
on  horseback,  followed  the  coast  for  some  distance  further,  and  crossed 
the  range  by  the  Merdven  or  Devil's  Staircase,  the  steps  of  which  were 
hewn  out  of  the  living  stone,  or  supported  by  trunks  of  trees.  Mr. 
Elliott  descended  the  Devil's  Stairs  in  1837,  and  describes  the  prospect 
presented  by  the  rugged  Yaila  mountains  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
forests  and  rocks  around  sloping  in  ^rdens  and  vineyards  down  to  the 
sea  on  the  other,  with  the  expanse  of  the  Euxine  as  seen  from  an  eleva- 
tion of  two  thousand  feet,  waslnng  the  foot  of  the  ™ighi^  Caucasus,  as 
an  ensemble  of  which  no  words  can  convey  a  just  idea.  "Aie  road  below 
is  carried  through  one  of  those  long  galleries  which  are  met  with  in  the 
passes  of  Switzerland,  and  beyond  that  it  is  cut  along  the  side  of  a  wall 
of  rock,  with  nigh  a  thousand  feet  of  precipice  above  and  below.  Take 
it  all  in  all,  the  Pass  of  Baidah,  aldiough  it  has  suffered  from  Pallas's 
comparisons  with  the  Caucasus  and  Clarke's  with  Switzerland,  is  acknow- 
ledgedly  a  pass  of  great  strength  and  exceeding  beauty,  where  the  most 
savage  magnificence  is  brought  into  immediate  contrast  with  the  most 
lovely  maritime  scenery. 

To  the  west  of  Balaklava  is  die  monastery  of  St.  George,  now  occupied 
by  the  allies,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  situated  on  the  Sacred  Promon- 
tory, its  green-domed  church,  its  terraces  and  blooming  gardens,  sus- 
pended several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  surrounded  by  vast  masses 
of  rock,  which  assume  various  grotesque  shapes.  Just  below  the  monas- 
tery are  shown  the  spot  where  stood  toe  temple  of  the  Tauric  Diana,  the 
very  pedestal  on  which  her  golden  statue  was  placed,  and  the  ''  Virgin 
Rock,"  named  from  her  priestess  Iphigenia.  At  the  foot  of  the  cHflf 
there  is  a  natural  colonnade  of  volcanic  rocks. 

Beyond  the  archiepiscopal  monasteiy  of  St.  George  is  Cape  Chersonese, 
the  most  western  pomt  of  this  classic  land,  where  is  a  lighthouse,  which 
our  sailors  have  lately  lighted  up,  after  its  warning  fires  had  been  extin- 
guished by  the  hostile  Russians.  At  this  point  begins  that  succession  of 
ports  which  renders  this  portion  of  the  Crimea  so  important  to  war,  to 
commerce,  and  to  navigation.     Between  Cape  Chersonese  and  the  Sebas- 
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topol  road,  which  comprise  time  important  PjnrtSy  tlmre  wn^mK  dMnot 
iMiys  rtmning  inland  paraUd  to  eaob  other.  First  comes  the  double  bay 
(Dvoinaia)  and  the  Bay  of  the  Cossaek  (Coxatch»a),  at  both  of  wfai<» 
the  French  are  landing  their  materieL  Then  the  round  bay  (Kruge* 
hua),  that  of  the  Butts  (Stiekskaia),  and  lastly  that  of  the  Sands 
(Pestchannaia).  It  was  in  the  space  between  the  Bay  of  (he  Sands 
and  that  of  the  Butts,  where  ihe  quarantine  was  lately  established, 
that  once  stood  the  proud  city  of  Chenonesus,  the  glory  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Founded  six  centuries  befbxe  the  Christian  era  by  a  colony  of 
Greeks  from  Heraclea»  at  present  the  only  remains  of  all  its  greatness  are 
a  few  heaps  of  shapeless  stones ;  and  strange  to  relate,  the  peonle  who 
put  the  last  hand  to  the  destmction  of  whatever  had  esei^Md  tne  bar- 
EMoian  invasions  and  the  Mussulman  sway,  was  the  same  whose  oonversion 
to  Christianity,  in  the  person  of  the  Grand-duke  Vladimir,  was  celebrated 
in  Kherson  in  988.  When  the  Rosaans  entered  the  Crimea  some  oon- 
saderable  architectural  remmns  were  still  staadii^,  among  ^diich  were  the 
principal  gate  of  the  town  and  its  two  towers,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
walls;  besides  which  there  were  shafts  and  capitals  of  columns,  numerous 
inscriptions,  and  three  churches  of  the  Lower  Empire,  one  dedicated  to 
St.  Vladimir,  half  buried  under  the  soiL  But  Muscoyite  Vandalism 
Quickly  swept  away  all  these  remains.  A  quarantine  establishnient  for 
uie  new  port  of  Sebastopol  was  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Heradean  town,  and  ail  the  yestiges  of  its  monuments  were  n^idly  de- 
molished and  carried  away  stone  by  stone  ;  and  but  for  the  direct  inter- 
Csrence  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  caused  a  few  inscriptions  to  be 
d^Kmted  in  the  Museum  of  Mioolaief,  there  would  be  nothing  remaming 
in  our  day  to  attest  the  existence  of  one  of  the  most  opulent  cities  <^ 
the  northern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Mr.  Elliott  says,  that  memorials  of  the  grandeur  of  bnast  days  aro 
not  confined  to  the  five  miles  within  which  Pliny  circomseribes  the  dty^ ; 
but  that  they  are  to  be  traeed  through  the  wnole  of  the  Herackontio 
Chersonesus,  now  lying  open  on  the  surfiuie  of  the  oountry,  and  forming 
large  hillocki^  consisting  entirely  <^  rubbish,  bearing  promise  of  a  ri^m 
hanrest  to  Mr,.  Layard  or  any  aarenturous  archadogist  who  may  fellow 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  army.  Bemaina  of  antiquibr,  indeed,  abound 
throughout  this  district ;  besides  the  wall  half-way  between  Balaklam 
and  Sebastopol,  circular  stone  banns,  four  feet  in  mameter,  supposed  to 
have  been  sacrificial  Tases,  are  met  wtth  busied  some  two  feet  deep  in  the 
soil;  sculptures,  coins,  and  other  firagmaits  of  antique  art  are  also  fipe- 
quently  met  with. 

Writing  of  the  remuns  of  olden  time  which  dot  the  surface  of 
the  Heradeontio  Ch^vonesus,  to  which  peninsula  witibin  a  peninsula  the 
warlike  operations  of  the  allies  hare  been  hitherto  oonfined,  we  should 
not  omit  to  mention  that  at  the  head  of  die  great  Bay  of  Sebastopd,  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  rocks,  which  dominate  orer  the  chapel  crypts 
and  sepulchral  grottoes  of  Luksnnan,  shown  by  M.  de  Mon^erepx  to 
have  been  the  work  of  the  Taureaas^  or  Tanro-Scyihes,  stand  some 
fiagments  of  walls^  the  sole  ramains  of  a  castle  and  town  ^t  formerly 
erowned  the  heights.  These  rains  appear  to  occimy  the  site  of  Eupa- 
torion,  erected  by  Diophantes,  the  general  of  Mithridates,  who  came 
oyer  to  assist  the  Heraclean  colonists  of  Chersonesus  against  the  Tauro- 
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Scythes.  The  same  spot  became  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  Theodori, 
the  seat  of  a  httle  Greek  principality  dependent  on  the  Lower  Empire, 
which  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1475,  and  soon  afterwards  totally 
destroyed. 

The  position  taking  up  by  the  allies  on  the  Heradeontic  Chersonesus, 
to.the  south  of  Sebastopol,  while  more  favourable  for  the  reception  of  pro- 
visions and  mcUiriel  from  the  fleet,  was  less  so  for  supplies  from  the  na- 
tive population.  Besides  Balaklava,  there  are  the  little  Greek  town  of 
Kamarra  and  the  villages  of  Kadi-Koi  aud  Karani,  as  also  a  few  farms  ; 
but  the  mass  of  the  country  is  mere  scrub,  across  which  the  Tartars  seldom 
lead  their  flocks  to  earn  a  scanty  pasture.  If,  however,  it  was  thought  proper  > 
to  descend  by  the  Baidah  Pass  to  the  fertile  undercliff  which  extends  all 
along  the  foot  of  the  Yaila  Tagh,  or  "  Summer  Quarters  Mountain," — 
sometimes  incorrectly  written  Ayila  and  Aiou  Tagh — ^it  would  be  quite 
a  different  thing;  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  Russian  detach- 
ment should  have  been  left  in  tnat  uaiTow  tract  of  country,  where  it 
would  be  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  army,  quartered  most 
probably  in  Simferopol  and  Baktchi-Sarai. 

Most  travellers  speak  in  terms  of  enthusiasm  of  this  remarkable  district. 
*^  Talk  of  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,"  exclaims  Hommure  de  Hell, 
''  with  their  naked  rocks !  Here  a  luxuriant  vegetation  descends  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  the  coast  everywhere  presents  an  amphitheatre  of 
forests,  gardens,  villages,  aud  country  houses,  over  which  the  eye  wanders 
with  delight  The  almond,  the  wild  chesnut,  the  Judas-tree,  the  olive, 
and  the  cypress,  and  all  the  vegetation  of  a  southern  clime,  thrives  there 
with  a  vigour  that  attests  the  potency  of  the  sun."  The  scenery  about 
Alupka  is  described  as  still  more  striking.  Aristocracy  has  set  its  seal 
on  this  favoured  portion  of  the  coast.  The  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  roads  indicates  the  neighbourhood  of  wealthy  landowners.  They 
have  been  made  expressly  for  the  dashing  four-horse  equipages  that  are 
continually  traversing  it.  The  limits  of  each  estate  are  marked  by  a 
post  bearing  the  blazonry  of  the  proprietor. 

Among  these  estates,  the  first  in  rank  is  the  almost  royal  residence  of 
Prince  Woronzow,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  some  200,000/.,  and  ex- 
cited the  envy  even  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  Mishkov,  the  estate  of 
General  Narishkin,  adjoins,  and  the  general  is  said  to  expend  annually 
100,000  francs  on  the  maintenance  of  the  property,  which  comprises  a 
park,  a  mansion,  a  chmxsh,  and  a  great  number  of  ornamental  buildings, 
that  bespeak  the  exquisite  taste  of  the  proprietor.  Nearer  to  the  Baidah 
Pass  is  Mukhaktka,  the  residence  of  Colonel  Olive,  a  Frenchman,  for- 
merly page  to  Louis  XVIII.,  who  entered  the  service  of  the  Grand-duke 
Constantine  shortly  after  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  to  France.  Nu- 
merous villas,  indeed,  occupy  the  coast  all  the  way  from  the  foot  of  the 
pass  to  Theodosia.  The  imperial  family  possess  one  called  Orianda — ^a 
very  chaste  and  pretty  residence. 

Throughout  its  whole  extent,  the  coast  presents  only  a  narrow  strip, 
seldom  half  a  league  wide,  traversed  by  deep  ravines,  and  •  backed  by  a 
range  of  calcareous  cliffs  that  shelter  it  from  the  north  wind.  It  is  on 
this  strip  that  the  handsomest  domains  are  situated.  Among  them  are 
Kutchuk  Lampat,  Little  Lampat,  to  distinguish  it  from  Buyuk  Lampat, 
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Gaesife  Lampaty  do§»hjf  «id bdbogiBg  to  Ganecal  Boratdkie; 
wImbb  is  stall  to  b»  seen  the  great  haceL  under  wlneh  the  F^ce  da  ligne 
mote  to  Catheriiie  XL  ;  Kisil  Tash,  the  '^  Swovd  Stone,"  the  prapmtor 
of  which  bears  a  well-known  name— Poniatowski ;  Udsuf,  ly^^  dim 
under  the  forest  shades  of  Yaila  Tagh ;  Arteck^  tJn  estate  el  Fziiice 
Andrew  flallitiin ;  Ai  Danidi^  theprepertj  of  the  kte  Dnc  de  RickeltaQ; 
Marsaada  and  Nildta ;  Gaspra,  where  Madame  ds  Knidancr,  aothov  of 
**  Valerie^**  died  in  the  arms  of  her  danghter,  BavonsBS  Berakheiai'  ;l  md 
Korais»  where  Princess  Galiiiziny  eiiled  ham  court,  ended  her  daj&. 

The  peoaimity  of  Yaka  to  the  most  remarkable  pkees  on  thle  eoaet^ 
ita  havboar,  and  ita  delightful  situation,  made  it,  befoze  thia  was^  tiw  re»- 
dasvoua  of  all  who  flodced  to  the  CrioMa.  There  waa  regdar  stenmrboai 
comnuinieaAiim  between  thb  favoured  watering^dace-  and  Odessa..  EHi^ 
gaat  buildsagS)  handsome  hotds,  and  a  comfibmble,  cheecfd  population, 
indicated  that  opulence  and  pleasure  had  taken  tJie  town  under  theiir 
patronage. 

Oliphant^  howeYer,  was  not  pleased  mA  Yalta ;  th»  houaes  wcra 
glaring  white,  the  buildings  fantaetic,  the  chief  hotel  dear  and  ODeoiB^ 
fortable,  and  the  people  '*  cocknejfied^"  It  is  cnriona  what  little  natters 
— a  shower  of  rain,  a  demand  for  a  paasport,  a  fireless  stoYO,  or  a  dbty 
bed — will  grre  a  daork  eokniring  to  a  tiaTeller's  sketch.  The  diargw  of 
the  <'  Grand  Hotd"  obliterated  all  the  picturesqueness  of  a  site  whUi 
another  traveller  describes  as  ^^  that  white  lalta,  seated  at  the  head  of  a 
bay  like  a  beautiful  sultana  bathing  her  feet  in  the  sea,  and  sheksering 
her  £ur  ferehead  from  the  sun  under  rocks  festooned  widi  vefdnEe." 

Mr.  Seott  was  in  better  humour  at.  die  lime  of  hia  yisii.  He  describes 
the  Crimea  Tempo  as  a  most  lovdy  countsy,  over  wfaiek  nature  haa  shed 
some  of  her  dadcest  blessings — ^unrivaUed  positiouy  soil,  aspeet,  and  di«- 
mate.  **  We  seemed,"  he  writes,  ^  once  mor»  to  hare  leaehed  civilifiaAioB: 
elegant  private  carriages,  gentlemen  on  horseback,  and  wett^^reaaed 
women  were  to  be  seen  as  we  dashed  through  a  village  of  viUaa^  and 
soon  after  into  Yalta.''  Of  Ydta  itself  the  same  traveller  8ay%  <<  A 
more  ddig^tM  ntnation  can  scarcely  be  conceived."  And  of  Ahipka 
he  speaks  in  rapturoua  terms  as  a  ddidous  retreat,  in  whiek  be  onlry  ce- 
gretted  thai  time  did  not  permit  him  to  enjoy  a  few  daySb 

The  whole  of  the  valleys  on  the  southern  coast  from  the  raonntauia^  ta 
tibe  seashore  ase  covered  with  vineyard  and  a  great  quantity  of  winaia 
made  of  att  kind%  and  of  couase  e£  vacioua  qudities.  Names  are  given  to 
ihem,as  in  Hnngaxy,  from  tibe  celehratad  vintages  of  Fiance — aaBwdean^ 
Burgundy,  dcib  The- zed  wines  have^  hossewc^  Biar»  body  than  dant,^ 
wiihout  bemg^so  heavy  as  port,  and  possess  a  very  fiaabauqnet.  Sobm 
of  the  spadding  white  wines  aire  also  excellent;  Tae  Gaimei 
would  take  a  lugk  pkca  among  tha  sweet  winea  of  fknepe. 
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UABJIT  BEOWN  AND  THE  EMPEAOR  NICHOLAS. 

BT  DUDLEfT  C08TELL0. 


^Tms  is-  nriiier  dreary  work,  Fred,  knocking  about  here,  doin|» 
DOtiiing.     Don't  yon  think  so  'f* 

**  Bather,"  rephed'  die  indiyidual  to  whom  the  question  was  addressed*. 

**  I  fancy  I  should  scarce! j  have  Tohmteered  this  cruise,  Fred,  if  Fd 
thought  of  its  turning  out  so  slow !" 

**  Wefl — I  fancy  not,**  was  the  second  rejoinder. 

There  was  silence  fbr  about  five  minutes  after  this  brief  conversation, 
which  took  place  one  evening  not  very  long  since  on  the  quarter-deck  of 
her  Majesty's  screw  steamer  TaranHila,  em^yed  at  that  ttm»  in 
blockadmg  the  Russian  ports  in  the  Baltic. 

During  the  intervaT,  the  speakers  continued  to  pace  briskly  up  and  dowBy 
wrapt  as  closely  in  their  own  thoughts  as  in  their  respective  pea-jadftts. 
At  length  one  of  them  paused,  and,  taking  his  cigar  from  lus  month,  again 
addressed  his  companion : 

^Didn't  die  skipper,  Fred,  say  something  this  afternoon  about  run- 
ning down  to  Memel  in  a  few  days  ?" 

^^  To-morrow,"  answered  his  laconic  Mend. 

**  Oh,  to-moxrow !  The  sooner  the  better.  Ill  tell  you  what,  Fredl 
Fve  got  a  notion.** 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Fm  thinking  of  taking  a  trip  to  St.  Fetersburg." 

'^  The  devil  you  are !"  exclaimed  the  person  cdled  Fred,  roussd  from 
his  habitual  tadtumity  by  the  strangeness  of  the  idea.  *^  How  do  you 
mean  to  get  there  ?  I  don't  see  much  chance  of  it  while  things  are  going 
on  this  way.  Why,  it*s  all  up  with  Cronstadt  this  year,  let  alone  SiIl 
Petersburg.*' 

**  For  im  that,  Fred,  the  journey  appears  to  me  very  feasiUe.** 

"  Journey !  wl^  you  can't  go  by  land !" 

^'Tes  I  can.  Ton  siulors  seem  to  fimcy  everything  imposBibfe  iliMUb*9 
not  undertaken  by  water  !** 

**  ImpossiUe !  no !  Oidy  I  should  like  to  know  what  way  yon  mean 
to  travel.     Tou  seem  to  forget,  Harry,  that  we^  at  war  with  Russia.'^ 

''You're  wrong  titere,  Fred.  Ifs  precisely  becanse  weens  at  wnrthal 
I  propose  this  eipe^tion.** 

Lieutenant  Frederick  Short — ^tAst  was  his  nnmo  soemed  qmte  atr  m 
loss  to  understand  his  friend. 

^  You'll'  never  get  over  Ae  frontier,"  he  said.  ^  Or,  if  yoa  do,  you'll 
never  ^t  back  again." 

"  I  think  I  can  manage  it  both  ways.** 

"  But  not  reach  St.  Petersburg  ?" 

«'  And  reach  St  Petersburg." 

<*  Well,  yott  must  be  a  dei^ed  deid  deveier  tban  I  arn^  if  yon  do.  Bo 
you  mean  to  say  you're  in  earnest  r^ 

*'  Perfecdy.  i  on  know  my  love  of  exdtement,  or  you  wouldn't  have 
Been  me  on  board  the  TaraniuUif  at  a  time  when  I  could  have  had  some 
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of  the  best  deer-stalking  in  Ross-shire.  The  skipper's  invitation  to  come 
out  here  promised  something  better  even  than  that.  A  brush  with  the 
Russians,  thinks  I,  don't  turn  up  every  day;  so  I  put  up  a  revolver,  as 
well  as  a  rifle,  invested  seven-and-six  in  a  Foreign-office  passport  in  case 
of  going  back  by  land,  got  a  passage  in  the  Breadbasket^  and— you  know 
the  rest.  We  didn't  go  to  Sweaborg — we  weren't  at  Bomarsund — ^we 
haven't  done  anything  but  stand  ofF  and  on  along  this  blessed  coast,  and, 
therefore,  my  dear  fellow — I'm  sorry  to  leave  you,  you're  such  a  jolly  lot> 
but — we  must  part  company.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  winter  in  St. 
Petersburg,  with  or  without  invitation,  and  take  my  word  for  it,  I'll  do 
what  I  intended." 

'*  What  you  say,  Harry  Brown,"  returned  Short,  "  is  true  enough. 
There  has  heen  nothing  stirring  aboard  the  T'ran^la,  and  I  don*t  wonder 
vou  want  to  be  off.  But  how  the  deuce  you  mean  to  get  to  St  Peters- 
burg— and  back — is  a  good  deal  more  than  I  can  make  out" 

"  Nevertheless,  Fred,  the  game  is  on  the  cards,  and  I'll  tell  you  how  I 
mean  to  play  them.  You  recollect  that  affair  some  weeks  ago  when  a 
pic-nic  party  from  Prussia  went  over  the  Russian  frontier  and  got  nabbed 
for  their  pains  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  perfectly." 

*^  WeU,  I  mean  to  try  something  of  the  same  sort,  like  Rabelais  when 
he  wanted  to  get  to  Paris." 

''  Oh,  they'll  take  you  fast  enough,  there's  no  doubt  of  that ;  they're 
only  too  glad  to  get  hold  of  a  live  Englishman.  But  suppose  they  lock 
you  up  at  Mitau,  or  some  other  inland  place,  what  will  you  do  then  ?" 

"  Til  chance  that.  But  it  strikes  me  when  they  find  out  the  import- 
ance of  their  capture,  they  won't  rest  till  they  cany  me  to  the  capital." 


"  Importance!"  cried  Short,  laughing. 
"J'aila"  '  •  ~    -      -. 


I  lach6  le  mot,  Fred, — I  have  said  it  Now  just  listen  to  me  for 
a  moment.  I  told  you  I  took  out  a  Foreign-office  passport  before  I 
started.     Stay ;  I  have  it  in  my  pocket-book.  Here  it  is.    Just  read  it" 

Lieutenant  Short  did  as  his  companion  desired  him. 

**  *  We,  George  William  Frederick,  Earl  of  Clarendon,'  he  began, 
'  Baron  Hyde  of  Hindon,*  <&c  &c. — ^what  a  lot  of  titles ! — '  request  and 
require  in  the  name  of  her  Majesty,'  &c.  &c.,  '  to  allow  Harry  Brown, 
Esq.  (British  subject),  to  pass  freely,'  &c.  &c. — *  afford  him' — <  assist- 
ance'— '  protection' — <  stand  in  need.  Given  at  the,'  &c.  &c.  '  Signa- 
ture of  tile  bearer — Harry  Brown.'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Harry,  I 
don't  see  that  you  figure  there  as  anything  very  important" 

^'  Short-sighted  mariner !"  exclaimed  Brown ;  "  the  next  time  you 
read  this  passport,  you'll  be  of  a  different  opinion.  I  won't  tell  you  any 
more  now.  After  breakfEist  to-morrow,  when  I've  spoken  to  the  skipper, 
I'll  let  you  into  the  whole  secret     I  shall  turn  in.    Good  night,  Fred!" 

"  Good  night,  Harry  !" 

And  Lieutenant  Short  was  left  alone  on  his  watch  to  meditate  on 
what  he  had  just  heard. 

On  the  following  morning  Brown  kept  his  word.     Short  found  him  in  | 

the  Captain's  cabin  with  writing  materials  before  him,  very  busily  occu-  | 

pied.     He  looked  up  as  Short  entered,  and  nodded.  | 

"  I  flatter  myself,"  he  said,  "  I've  done  it  very  neatly."  | 
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"  What  have  you  done  ?" 

"  Come  and  see  I" 

The  Lieutenant  approached,  and  looked  over  his  friend's  shoulder. 
The  Foreign-office  passport  was  spread  out  on  his  desk,  and  instead  of 
the  hnmhle  name  of  Brown,  Short  read  the  words,  *^Lord  Harry 
BrownemaH," — a  trifling  addition  at  each  extremity,  widi  a  little  carefm 
alteration,  having  converted  a  somewhat  plebeian  designation  into  one 
that  had  a  look  which  seemed  thoroughly  aristocratic. 

"  Now,"  said  the  newly-made  nobleman,  **  I  saw  one  of  *  Dod*s  Peer- 
ages' in  your  cabin  the  other  day,  Short — I  want  you  to  spare  me  the 
cover — T\\  give  you  a  new  one  for  it  some  time — there's  a  crown,  and 
wreath,  and  all  sorts  of  stunning  titles  on  the  outside,  done  in  gold ; 
we'll  just  mount  the  passport  on  some  good  sti£P  cartridge-paper  and 
tack  it  in,  and  if  that  don*t  astonish  the  Muscovites  call  me  a  fool  for 
my  pains!" 

Short  looked  as  if  he,  at  all  events,  were  astonished  at  the  absurdity 
of  his  friend's  proceedings,  but,  treating  the  whole  thing  as  a  joke,  did 
as  he  was  requested,  and  sacrificed  the  gaudy  cover. 

'^  You'll  be  o£P  the  station  before  I  come  back  again,"  said  Brown. 

<^  I  should  think  so,"  replied  Short,  drily. 

"  In  that  case  I  had  better  have  my  traps  sent  ashore  to  the  hotel ; 
what's  the  name  of  it  ? — oh,  the  *  Hotel  de  Russie ;' — well,  I'll  clap  that 
address  on  the  trunks,  and  then  it  will  be  all  right.  I  shall  only  take  a 
tooth-brush  and  a  pocket-comb  with  me, — those  things,  I  fancy,  are  not 
to  be  had  for  love  or  money  in  Russia.  You  haven't  got  any  marking- 
ink,  have  you  ?  Just  to  draw  a  coronet  on  the  tail  of  my — I  mean  hem 
of  my  garment !  No  matter,  I  daresay  the  initials  will  do ;  there  they 
are — *  H.  B.' — rather  distinguished  ones,  ain't  they  ?" 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  minute  particulars.  The  larantula 
ran  down  to  Memel  that  day,  anchored  inside  the  Kurische  HafT,  Brown 
and  Short  went  ashore,  dined  merrily  at  the  hotel,  and  when  they  shook 
hands  at  parting  the  lieutenant  begged  him,  laughingly,  to  give  his  best 
compliments  to  the  Emperor. 

"  I  shall  make  a  point  of  it,"  said  Brown,  gravely.  "  If  you  could 
spare  a  lock  of  your  hair  I'd  present  it  to  the  Empress !" 

*«  Where  shall  I  write  to  you?" 

''St.  Petersburg,  of  course,  post  restante ;  or,  stay,  on  second 
thoughts,  you'd  better  address  your  letter  to  the  Peterhoff,  '  care  of  the 
Czar,'  that  will  find  roe." 

'*  Come,  now  ;  without  joking." 

*'  I'm  quite  serious." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  write  to  Berlin  or  Dresden.     Which  ?" 

"Neither.     Good-by." 

In  this  manner  the  two  friends  parted. 

II. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning,  bright  and  brilliant,  with  just  enough  frost 
in  the  air  to  make  it  delicious,  when  Harry  Brown,  Esq.,  having  break- 
fasted, more  or  less  to  his  taste,  on  bkck  bread,  dried  haddocks,  and  beer 
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flavoured  with  pitch,  mounted  a  horse  which  he  ImA  kbad  Iwm  ihe  hmd- 
lord,  and  rode  out  of  the  court-yard  of  the  Hotel  de  fhMn%  fmmmnoig  to 
ffetoRi  (to  Kamer.  Be  paised  leiiunly  tlmHig>h  •the  Jtwott,  ttdawing 
nothing' — for  thero  is  nothing  in  ihem  to  admiie-'-aiid  fleanUeion^  df 
oneftct,  that  everfthing  smeltftreiigW  of  hides  and  hnwm ;  but  <iilien  hb 
had  xvaAed  the  aortfaan  gate  he  altered  hb  pane  aod  tiotted  jJang 
bnsUy:.  Ji(et  that  he  enjoyed  the  aqpeot  of  the  eonatiy  BOf  meie  than 
that  of  the  town,  hot  as  tkie  wind  blew  freshly  in  his  mat  he  left  all  the 
disagseeable  odours  of  Memel  behind  him.  Afker  a  lidettff  boraW  a  post 
leagaa,  over  a  Tory  flat,  uninteresting  level,  he  caaM  to  the  Phissian 
Iwmer,  and  in  zetnm  for  tiie  trink»gelt  which  he  slipped  into  tihe  oflicnal's 
ready  hand,  was  iofonned  that  he  was  *'  ganz  nahe  bei  der  Auaeiaehe 
Gxanae,"  a  pieoe  of  information  §m  which  he  thanked  the  stolid  litae- 
tionaiy  as  if  the  news  were  totally  unexpected,  though  with  a  good  pair 
of  eyes — and  Harry  Brown's  were  sharp  enough — ^there  was  no  difliculty 
in  malciiig  out  the  barrack  which  indicated  the  Maseovite'fvoDtier'difllant 
albont  a  couple  of  miles. 

Our  adventurous  fiiend's  progress  <aver  the  nentral  grovad  was  amoh 
slower  than  his  approaoh  to  it,  for  as  he  darew  near  the  thieshold  of  his 
enterprise  he  could  not  help  asking  himself  whether  it  were  altogether  a 
safe  proceeding  to  enter  the  lion's  den  on  the  very  slender  groiMid  which 
existed  for  getting  safely  out  again ;  and  to  debi^  the  matter  in  his  even 
mind  he  kept  his  horse  at  a  <wa&.  Like  many  others  who  are  endowed 
with  a  lively  imagination  winch  sees  -no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  Isvoiudte 
prcMot,  Harry  Brown  had  never  coneidered  the  details  that  most  necee- 
sarny  attend  his  scheme,  but  now  they  forced  themselves  i^on  his 
attention.  He  remembered,  in  the  first  plBoe»  that  he  did  >not  know 
a  word  of  the  Rusnan  kngnage;  the  people  he  had  Id  do  with 
anght  be  equally  ignorant  of  any  tongue  hot  their  oim;  in  the  :ab« 
aenee  of  -an  interpreter  he  might  be  set  down  as  a  spy — a  traveller  he 
eoidd  scarcely  hope  to  be  takrai  for,  having  no  baggage— ^and  in  that 
ease,  the  mildest  treatment  he  could  expect  would  be  tl^  tender  maecies 
of  a  Russian  prison  ; — who  knew  ? — perhaps  the  knout»  «r  a  Hsioed 
inarch  into  Siberia  ?  That  very  word  ^  Siberia^"  made  his  Uood  run 
cold  by  'the  image  it  immediately  conjused  up  of  a  region,  vast,  desolate, 
and  remote,  the  more  terrible  from  the  utter  absence  of  all  definite  notions 
oenoeming  it. 

Harry  Brown  was  no  Farolles,  to  boast  of  an  intsntieii  whieh  he  never 
meant  to  accomplish,  but  he  could  scarcely  refrain  firom  admitting  with 
that  valfant  gentleman,  that  his  thoughts,  if  not  his  tonrae,  had  hewn  too 
foolhardy ;  and  he  began  almost  to  consider  whether  ne  had  not  better 
adopt  his  friend  Short's  view  of  llie  case  and  treat  die  whole  affair  as  a 
joke.  What  he  had  said  might  easily  pass  for  one;  Short  evidently 
thought  he  was  not  in  earnest ;  and  no  imputation  would  rest  on  his 
courage  for  not  undertaking  an  absurd  and  useless  adventure.  This 
reasoning,  however,  did  not  satisfy  him  :  he  knew  in  his  own  heart  that 
when  he  said  he  meant  to  get  to  St  Petersburg,  after  the  fashion  he  pro- 
posed, though  the  .nanner  of  it  was  jooose,  he  was  as  sesieus  as  ever  he 
had  been  in  his  life.  No  other  person  anight  be  able  to  aeeuae  him  ef 
emrsidice,  hat  eodd  the  aeqnit  hunself  ? 
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imiifetkBMtiK)i«rklBwaR«eonp|ni^  ihe  had  ei&rail  Ae  Jbndle- 

oa  to  hil  m  Ju  ^bene'^  neak,  and  thst  aa^iattovs  awxxbI  hayine  no 
desire  to  increase  the  distance  horn  his  stable  any  further  than  was  mmw^ 
lirtciy  ineaewaiy,  oMne  to  a  imlt,  and  looked  <wiBtfnlly  alboat  an  search  of 
something  to  browse  upon,  a  futile  expectation  on  a  fdain  -voy  memAy,  i£ 
awt  qnite,  as  banen  as  ithe  aaods  (cf  Arabia.  Hone  and  sider  •presented  at 
that  Tnnwint  a  peafiMtptctaie  of  iudeoision ;  but  it  waa  notof  loQ^'Contiott- 
ance.  While  Brown,  in  meditative  mood,  was  tvioung  Ins  eyes  in  die  dineo- 
tioB  of  Meaaalyhis ^laaoe  ML  upon  the  taperaparsof  a  vessel  wfaidi  was  lying 
up  out  horn  the  ^pping  that  crowded  the  Kuosobe  Haff,  «ad  a  sudden 
flhift  'cf  wind  Uew  out  i£b  banting  at  the  vessel's  peak  and  Splayed  the 
glanons  British  ansign  nppling  in  the  hreeae.  The  sight  of  the  flag 
undartHmdi  he  had  Ibeen  saiKng  oaly  a  £sw  houra  before,  at  once  dissi- 
pated all  doubt.  He  should  be  unworthy,  he  felt,  to  claim  kindred  witfi 
ihe  bcarve  feUows  over  whom  it  waved  if  he  did  not  oonscieDtionsly  per- 
lora  faispraaiiae,  no  matter  at  what  liak.  Like  an  honest  Briton,  there- 
fore, as  he  was,  he  stood  up  in  his  stirrups,  and,  taking  off  his  hat, 
aahited  the  national  flag  widi  tfaoee  jolly  cheers ;  this  done,  he  oaagfat  up 
the  feins,  dng  his  apnrs  into  the  flanks  of  his  astonished  steed,  whose 
shoulders  he  also  briskly  belaboured  with  the  tbickish  stick  he  carried 
inatead  of  a  riding  whip,  and  very  much  against  his  quadruped's  inclina- 
tion, set  off  at  fiiU  apeni  towards  the  Russian  frontier. 

A  jiBgle  aoldier  at  his  post  was  the  representative  of  all  the  Russias,  as 
Harry  Brown  puUed  up  at  the  long  party-coloured  beam  which  stretched 
aarofls  4he  JtMuL 

**  Open  the  gate,  old  fellow,"  shouted  Harry,  in  plain  English ;  and, 
as  if  he  had  only  been  placed  there  to  obey  his  orders,  the  sentinel 
gaounded  his  musket,  aeized  the  end  of  a  chain  which  hung  from  the  barrier, 
raised  the  beam  till  it  stood  -i^igbt,  and  the  stranger  was  fairly  admitted. 

'*  fieae  I  am,"  said  Harry  to  himself,  <'  safe  enough,"  as  he  heard  the 
hanier  drop  agun  into  its  socket ;  ^  I  wonder  what  next !" 

To  follow  the  road,  of  course. 

It  lay  before  him,  atraight  as  an  arrow,  as  far  as  lie  ooold  see,  where  a 
laSty  cupola  cutting  the  horizon  indicated  the  presence  of  a  tolerably  laxge 


*^  What's  the  name  of  that  place  ?"  said  Brown,  turning  to  the  sentinel 
and  pointing  to  the  ^distant  bmldings. 

The  man  was  not  such  a  very  stupid  Russian  after  all,  for  iihongh  he 
did  not  understand  what  was  said,  he  guessed  the  meaning  of  the  qaestion, 
and  fariefly  answered  ^<  TekL"  Tlwt  model  of  information,  a  British 
aentiy,  could  hardly  have  manifested  greater  intelligence.  It  is  true  that 
as  far  as  Hany  Brown's  knowledge  oi  Russian  went,  *'  Telsh"  might 
mean  anythmg ;  but  having  taken  it  for  granted  that  he  was  under- 
stoodr— a  miatake  to  wbkix  our  countrymen  in  foreign  lands  are  some* 
limes  prone, — he  eame  to  the  right  concinsion,  and  straightway  proposed 
to  himself,  if  no  accident  intervened,  to  eat  his  first  Russian  ainnfir  stt 
Tebh. 

The  dung  really  aeemed  possible  ;  unless,  indeed,  his  &rther  pragrass 


were  atopped-at  a  xange  of  buildings  about  four  or  five  himdaed 
fturt,  where  ammal  scldieia  were  lostori  ng.    As  he  drew  aeai 
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men  were  jmned  by  a  mSitary-looking  person,  whose  uniform  denoted  a 
superior  rank,  and  who  came  out  of  the  banaok  or  custom*faou8e,  which* 
ever  it  mieht  be. 

"  This  chap,  I  suppose,  is  my  fate,*'  thought  Brown,  as  the  officer  ad-* 
yanoed  towaras  him. 

The  functionary  saluted  him  in  military  fashion,  by  rusing  his  hand 
to  the  peak  of  his  helmet,  and  addressed  him  in  Russian*  Obtaining  no 
intelligible  reply,  he  spoke  French. 

'<  Would  monsieur,  he  said,  in  the  politest  manner  possible,  '^  be  so 
kind  as  to  mention  where  he  came  from,  and  whither  he  was  going  ?" 

Harry  Brown  had  a  little  of  what  he  called  ^*  the  Gallic  lingo'*  to 
spare,  on  extra  occasions,  and  made  answer  that  he  happened  to  be  stay- 
ing at  Memel,  and  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  had .  taken  a  ride  across  the 
frontier. 

^*  Nothing,"  returned  the  officer,  smiling,  <'  could  be  more  naturaL 
It  was  a  great  honour  that  monsieur  conferred  on  Russia.  Might  he 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  to  what  country  monsieur  belonged  ?" 

Brown  replied  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  the  ayowal  stuck  in  his  throat ;  but  he  made  an  effort,  and  it 
came  out. 

Greatly  to  his  surprise,  the  officer  smiled  again,  but  there  was  a  shade 
of  melancholy  on  his  features  as  he  continued,  with  a  sort  of  sigh : 

<*  Ah,  monsieur  is  English,  then  !  It  is  a  great  pity  our  two  countries 
are  no  longer  friends.  Nevertheless,  we  are  charmed  to  see  all  who 
come.  We  are  desirous  of  being  better  known  to  the  English,  whom  we 
so  greatly  esteem.  I  am  sony  monsieur  does  not  intend  to  remain  long 
with  us,  as  he  has  arrived  unattended  and  without  baggage !" 

"  What  the  devil,"  muttered  Brown,  "  is  the  meanmg  of  this  ?  Why 
I  might  as  well  be  at  Dover — only  our  fellows  are  not  half  so  civil.  I 
am  going  over,"  he  continued,  aloud,  *'  to  what's-his-name  (chose) — 
'  Telsh,'  I  think,  is  what  you  call  it.  Shall  I  have  any  difficulty  in  getting 
there?" 

'*Not  the  slightest  in  the  world,"  answered  the  officer;  *^\t  is  but 
nine  versts  distant,  merely  a  morning's  ride.  I  wish  I  could  have  the 
honour  of  accompanying  you,  but  unfortunately  my  duty  detains  me 
here.  However,  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  ag^n  this  evening  or  to-morrow 
— perhaps  we  may  smoke  a  cigar  together — as  you  return  ;*'  and  here 
he  smiled,  even  more  agreeably  than  before.  "  Probably,"  he  resumed, 
**  you  have  not  fixed  upon  any  hotel  at  Telsh  I  I  thought  not  I  Allow 
me  to  recommend  to  you  the  '  Couronne  Imperiale,'  it  is  the  best  in  the 
place,  and  if  you  mention  my  name,  le  Capitaine  Dimskoff,  they  will 
show  you  every  attention.     I  wish  you,  sir,  a  pleasant  journey." 

The  officer  bowed,  and  returned  to  his  barrack  ;  the  soldiers  who  had 
been  drawn  up  rank  and  file  when  he  first  appeared  dispersed,  and  Harry 
Brown,  in  a  state  of  considerable  bewildeorment,  was  left  to  his  own 
devices. 

"  If  they  won*t  take  me  prisoner,"  thus  ran  his  thoughts,  "  1  can't 
help  it.  I  wish  now  I  had  hired  a  carriage  at  Memel  instead  of  this 
brute,  I  could  then  have  gone  on  comfortaUy ;  but  I  hadn't  the  slightest 
idea  they  would  have  let  me  pass.     What  lies  people  do  tell  about 
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plaoefi !  Why,  they  hayen't  even  asked  to  look  at  my  passport — ^that 
precious  passport  Ah,  all  my  fun  is  thrown  away  there  I  I  fancy  I 
see  Short  grinning  at  me  when  he  finds  I  haven't  been  able  to  get  to  St. 
Petersburg  :  he'll  say  I  never  came  here  at  all,  or  was  stopped,  or  some* 
thing.  As  to  what  they  call  Russian  boorishness,  I'm  sure  I've  seen 
none  of  it !  They're  a  good  deal  more  civilised  than  we  are.  Here's  a 
proof  that  they're  not  behindhand ;  who'd  have  thought  of  seeing  the 
electric  telegraph  in  such  a  wild  place  as  this  ?  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it 
went  all  the  way  to  St.  Peterabiurg !" 

In  this  maundering  mood,  half  sulky,  wholly  surprised,  Harry  Brown 
rode  on  till  he  reached  the  gates  of  Telsh.  His  entrance  was  unopposed ; 
and  on  his  naming  Captain  Dimskoff  and  the  "  Couronne  Imp^nale  "  to 
a  species  of  police  commissary,  as  he  supposed,  who  was  standing  by, 
this  person  offered  to  show  him  the  way.  Brown  rewarded  his  guide  with 
a  silver  rouble,  and  he,  to  show  his  gratitude,  not  only  held  the  tra« 
veller's  horse  as  he  alighted,  but  particularly  drew  the  attention  of  Mon- 
sieur Protasoff,  the  master  of  the  hotel,  to  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
was  well  known  to  Captain  Dimskoff,  an  intimation  which  was  acknow- 
ledged by  a  bow  that  almost  rivalled  an  Oriental  prostration. 

III. 

As  £eff  as  matters  had  hitherto  proceeded,  Mr.  Harry  Brown's  expedi- 
tion had  turned  out — ^to  use  a  homely  phrase — **  all  tarts  and  cheese- 
cakes." Nor  did  his  reception  at  the  '^Couronne  Imp^riale"  exhibit 
any  change  for  the  worse.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  female  beauty — 
as  who,  by  the  way,  is  not  ? — and  certainly  one  of  the  loveliest  girls 
he  had  ever  seen  stood  just  within  the  doorway  as  he  entered.  She  was 
tall  and  slight,  but  admirably  formed  ;  her  eyes  were  large,  lustrous,  and 
dark ;  and  though  they  seemed  to  speak  of  sadness,  too  early  known  by 
one  so  young,  the  expression  harmonised  better  with  her  features  than  if 
the  rose  had  lefb  a  deeper  stain  on  her  cheek.  The  landlord  called  her 
his  daughter,  but  there  was  so  little  personal  resemblance  between  them 
-—he  being  a  short,  thick,  vulgar,  cunning-looking  fellow — that  a  stranger 
would  never  have  imagined  the  relationship. 

*'  Katinka,"  he  said,  *'  desire  the  cook  to  prepare  the  best  she  has  for 
his  excellency's  dinner.  A  friend  of  Captain  Dimskoff,  monsieur,  has  a 
right  here  to  command  what  he  pleases." 

He  then  went  on,  according  to  the  custom  of  landlords  in  general,  to 
expatiate  volubly  on  the  advantages  which  must  accrue  to  any  traveller, 
even  without  a  recommendation,  who  came  to  the  **  Couronne  Imp6riale," 
and  was  labouring  through  the  difficult  question  of  clean  sheets,  when 
Brown,  who  had  taken  an  immediate  and  strong  dislike  to  the  man,  cut 
the  subject  short  by  saying  that  all  he  wanted  was  a  good  dinner,  as  he 
intended  to  return  that  evening  to  MemeL  An  obsequious  grin  on  the  part 
of  Mens.  Protasoff  seemed  intended  to  express  that  he  was  his  excellency's 
slave  in  all  things,  and  obedient  to  Brown's  desire^  he  ushered  him  into 
the  public  sa/on,  which  was  as  dirty  as  might  have  been  expected  after  so 
many  protestations.  Celerity  was,  however,  amongst  the  few  recom- 
mendations of  the  '*  Couronne  Imp^riale^"  and  within  half  an  hour  a  fifSt- 
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'  was  «Bt  ^ftpie  Hbe  kvtmj  tmveMer,  iriw  was 
too  "diitiBguiflked  a  goMt  id  the  e^s  df  tbe  wndlcivd  to  be  served  in  aa 
oMnaxjmwy.  inrtwd  itf  iieavy  qoass  and  fieryibraad^  ihe  be«t  FienA 
winea  weveflaoedvpoii  tke  tuble^  aod  Dfonw  only  legvettod  "AbI  km 
ii«iite<fineiid,  Cmtaiii  iKoaikdfi^  was  not  prasent,  tnt  lie  vii^t  fiadge 
mm  ia  a  ^kaa  of  Monaieor  Protaaoff'a  exoeUent^champagne. 

«<  mhML  I  abaOl  aafeoasah  old  ^liort 'wben  I  tdfl  Inm  liovr  I  nade  it  wit 
here,"  aoHloqaaod  Biown.  **  Upon  my  life,  I  don't  aee  wliy  we  ahoaldnH 
get  up  a  party  of  Tarantulas,  and  run  oyer  here  for  a  daj's  laik. 
By'^heAjff  what  an  amazingly  fine  girl  tfaiB  'landlord's  daogliler  k.  I 
skoald  like  to  Iumpo  vnodier  peep  at  ber  !** 

Tbe  wit^h  was  gratified  as  soon  as  nttered,  for, heannga  Fost&ig  aooad 
beHund  bis  ehair.  Brown  torned  his  bead,  "and  saw  the  beaotifiBl  fiatinka 
dose  beside  him.  Be  was  about  to  address  ber  in  some  compiimentaiy 
pinase,  but  her  serioos  look  and  raised  finger  kept  bim  silent.  Casting 
an  alarmed  glanoe  round  isfae  room,  as  if  she  feared  that  some  fme  migfat 
oveibear  her,  she  bast^  whispered  in  very  good  French :  ^<  Be  on  yoor 
gaard — trast  nobody  bew  yon  are  in  bad  bands.  The  sooner  you  leave 
Telsb  the  better,  if  indeed  you  c€m  leave  it.** 

Brown  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this  announcement,  which  so  sud- 
denly put  to  flight  the  lively  speculations  in  which  be  bad  just  been  in- 
dulging; but  he  put  ikie  best  face  be  could  on  the  matter. 

^^  You  aremastakon,"'  said  he;  '^  I  have  notfaing  to  fear.  I  am  going  to 
sau^  a  pipe  lifais  evening  on  ihe  frontier  with  my  friend  Captain  Duas- 
hoff." 

^BMBsboff  !  (the villaia !     Then  there  is  no  hope!" 

Brown  would  have  ijaestioned  ber  fiirther,  Irat  she  glided  from  the 
room,  and  at  l^e  same  moment  Monsieur  PvetasofF  entered  by  another 
door. 

^'  I  widi  'to  ibarre  my  'bill,"  said  Bfown  as  soon  as  Qie-saw  bin. 

^'It  is  quite  ready,  monsiemr,'*  replied  the  landlord,  openii^  a  piqier 
which  he  hM  «n  his  hand ;  ^  I  have  anticipated  your  exoelleney's  •eom* 
mands/' 

Brown  took  it  irom  him,  and  without  looking  at  tbe  nmneraos  items 
which  Monsieur  Protasoff  must  have  been  employed  4n  eettiBg  down  afl 
tiie  "time  tbe  dinner  wae  being  served,  cast  bis  eyes  upon  tbe  enm  total 
To  use  aibmn  of  tlangoage  ifnniliar  on  board  the  Tnraniula,  it  was  ^% 
swindger." 

'<  A  fanndred  and  (thirty  roubles !"  said  Brown,  who  waa  mot  fiudfliar 
with  the  cnnenoy'of  the  country,  *<that  seems  a  good  deal.  Howmaeh 
is  it  in^fraaes?*' 

The  amount  wns  the  same.  Monsieur  Pratasoff  said ;  bat  French 
money,  be  regretted  to  «dd,  was  no  longer  current  m  Raasia.  He  -pio^ 
lomed  bis  eaeSeney  was  provided  with  moie  convenient  coin.  Brown  had 
a  dot  of  papet^  he  vepKed,  wbiofa  be  liad  obtained  from  a  Jew  moMsy* 
changer  in  Memd,  and  pdfing  out  a  handfidof<notes,  for  so  saanyvoilbies 
oaeb,  he  throw  lAiem  on  tiie  table  and  desired  Mennear  Protaaol^  with 
what  may  bottermed  «  ing^ly-apiced  OKpreasion,  to  pay  liimosl^ 

**«  Bad  banda,  indeed  r  growledfimwn; '<1ihat  girl  was  vigbt  A  week 
of  lihis  work  wosdd  lot  dagf^ht  into  my  poobot  Lot  mj  hone  bo 
brought  to  the  door." 
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<'  CtKitUtyf  yMr  ^KoaHflSDj,"  v«tiirmd  the  iaadlarfl,  twoflpiiig  tip  the 
awrtM,!— dJ^gwgto  the-werygromd  hrfww^  tedc-hia  dq)«itPM. 

Tte  ''irwrt  d'kevre  de  fidbelais,"  MMlmg  the  bill,  genanilj  npaefts 
•tlie  eqnanaitf  of  the  tbest^ieai|Mred  among 'us,  and  I  think  it  radoands 
wtgfmMsk  la  the  oiedit  e£  Mr.  Harry  Biown  that  he  was  capable,  in  the 
werj  aot  of  faeiagfleeoed,  of  ibnnittfi^  a  with  to  see  the  &ir  Katinka  again, 
Aat  Jie  jvigfat  Aank  her  £00*  her  adnee,  though  it  came  too  late  for  him 
4a  ptafit  by  it.  Hearaag  the  datter  of  hones'  haoft  beneath  the  window, 
ha  rate,  but  atill  iingered  in  the  loooi  in  the  hope  of  her  letnm,  when 
onoe^noie  the  door  opened  and  Monsieur  Protasoff  infioirnied  him  diat 
e««rything  was  ready. 

So  indeed  it  was,  uiongh  not  in  the  maaner  Brown  expected,  for  instead 
cf  the  horn  on  which  he  had  ridden  from  Memel,  there  sat  two  mftWTitffd 
dmgoons  with  drawn  sabres,  one  of  whom  held  a  third  horse  belonging 
to  &eir  leader,  a  fieoee-looking  fellow  with  a  beard  half  a  yard  long,  who 
was  standing  on  the  flight  of  steps  at  the  hotel  door,  and  who  uncere- 
moniously seized  Brown  by  the  collar — and  whiskers — ^the  moment  he 
put  his  head  out.  I  have  mentioned  "  a  thickish  stick*'  which  served 
Brown  in  lieu  of  a  riding-whip,  and  he  made  use  of  it  to  some  purpose 
an  this  occasion.  Thrusting  back  the  dn^oon  with  one  hand,  he  laid  his 
staff  so  heavily  on  his  adversary's  helmet  that  his  weapon  was  broken  to 
shivers.  Anybody  but  a  Russian  would  have  been  stimned  by  the  blow, 
hot  it  seemed  to  make  no  difference  to  the  dragoon — he  bang  used  to 
that  s<»tof  things  on  parade; — physieally,  I  mean,  for  morally  the  shook 
was  gveat. — ^to  udnk  of  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  Czar  !  How- 
over,  he  did  not  stop  to  argue  the  question,  but  rushing  in  upon  Brown, 
whose  xetreat  Monsieur  Protasoff  cut  off  by  banging  the  door  in  his  face, 
bore  him  down  by  mere  weight,  and  aided  by  about  a  doaen  lumberinr 
fellows  in  uniform,  succeed^  in  effecting  a  capture  in  spite  of  much 
kicking  and  struggling.  It  is  one  thing  to  offer  yourself  up  as  a  victim, 
aodaiMtther  thing  to  be  made  a  victim  of  against  your  will.  Had  Hany 
Brown  been  told  he  was  a  prisoner  with  the  same  degree  of  courtesy 
whioh  had  hitherto  been  shown  him,  he  would  have  behaved  ae  quietly  as 
the  mildest  detective  could  have  wished,  but  to  be  set  upon  by  a  bitital 
Calnmck,  tnd  have  hb  fiivourite  ^liasker  damaged  in  the  assault,  was  too 
omch  for  human  patience  to  endure :  hence  his  resistance,  of  which  he 
had  £iU  leisuie  to  irepeiit  whan,  with  his  hands  knotted  behind  his  baok, 
he  was  dragged  rather  than  led  through  the  streets  of  Telsh  to  thecential 
bureau  of  the  police.  Short  work  they  made  with  him  in  that  establish- 
aeat.  He  had  openly  oommitted  an  outrage  on  the  officers  of  the  Czar 
— a  parricidal  crime,  even  in  a  stranger ; — but  there  was  a  previous 
charge  against  him  the  punishment  of  whidi  was  death, — or  anything 
sheet  of  it  whioh  the  clemency  of  the  Emperor  might  decree.  Captain 
Dimskoff  appearod  to  denounce  him  as  a  spy,  having  telegraphed  his 
■nrival  to  Hie  antkoritaesat  Telsh  the  moment  after  he  had  wished  Brown 
a  pleasant  journey;  the  courteous  police-agent  who  had  conducted  him 
to  the  hotel  was  also  thero  to  identify  him ;  and  Monsieur  Protasoff 
aametoadd  his  testimony  to  the  effect  that  he  had  avoided  subscribing 
kk  name  in  the  otrangeEs'  book  at  the  ^Cooronne  Imp^iiale,"  feggetting 
fndbaUy  dnt  he  had  never  invited  the  pritoaer  to  do  so.     Inlemgafead 
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Sr  the  Chief  of  the  Police,  Brown  forgot  in  the  anxiety  of  the  moment 
at  he  had  a  character  to  assume,  and  gave  his  real  name  and  condition. 
He  was  then  searched ;  his  watch,  his  money,  his  keys,  everything  he 
had  ahout  him  was  taken  away,  and  from  the  breast-pocket  of  his  ooat 
was  extracted  the  unlucky  Foreign-office  passport,  the  ieterrima  causa 
of  Brown's  mishaps.  All  these  articles  were  sucoessively  handed  up  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Police  :  he  examined  the  passport  attentively,  and  his 
quick  eye  soon  discoyered  the  discrepancy  between  what  was  written 
there  and  what  the  prisoner  had  just  stated.  He  required  no  further 
proof  that  Brown  was  a  spy,  and  at  once  ordered  him  to  prison  ;  but  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  presented  some  features  of  novelty,  he  lost 
no  time  in  forwarding  a  telegraphic  despatch  to  St.  Petersburg,  inform- 
ing the  Emperor  that  a  British  nobleman  in  disguise  had  just  been  cap- 
tured, and  appending  to  it  a  literal  copy  of  the  passport  vrith  an  ex- 
aggerated description  of  the  cover  of  Mr.  Dod's  Peerage. 


IV. 

Bread  and  water  and  bruises  are  at  no  time  very  agreeable  adjuncts  to 
compulsory  solitude ;  but  when  the  bread  is  black,  the  water  foul,  and 
the  bruises  almost  entirely  cover  the  person,  the  desagrement  is  some- 
what increased.  Harry  Brown's  frolic  had  already  entailed  this  much 
upon  him,  and  in  all  probability  there  was  a  great  deal  worse  in  store. 
Three  long  days  and  as  many  wearisome  nignts  went  by  without  uiy 
change,  except  that  the  black  bread  became  tougher,  the  dirty  water  less 
potable,  and  the  bruises,  aggravated  by  the  stone-floor  of  the  prison,  in- 
nuitely  more  painfuL 

He  was  sadly  ruminating  over  his  condition,  on  the  third  evening  of 
his  confinement,  when  the  grating  sound  of  bolts  drawn  back,  and  the 
tiuning  of  the  key  in  his  prison  door  announced  a  visit.  It  was  the 
gaoler  on  his  usual  evening  round,  but  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  which 
he  held.  Brown  perceived  that  he  was  not  alone.  A  figure  enveloped  in 
a  long  cloak,  and  wearing  a  low  four-cornered  cap,  stood  beside  him. 
There  was  a  momentary  pause,  and  the  figure  entered  the  cell,  the 
gaoler  remaining  outside.  Brown  supposed  it  was  one  of  the  police,  the 
bearer  of  some  unpleasant  intelligence,  but  instead  of  the  harsh  official 
voice  which  he  had  expected,  there  fell  on  his  ear  tones  low  but  pleasant, 
in  accents  which  it  struck  him  he  had  heard  before. 

'<  I  come,"  the  speaker  said,  *'  to  warn  you  again — this  time,  I  trust, 
more  efiectually.'* 

«  Katinka  1"  exclaimed  Brown.     *'  Protasoff*s  daughter !" 

*'  His  daughter !''  she  replied,  with  a  contemptuous  emphasis ;  ''  but—- 
no  matter,  I  cannot  speak  of  that  now.  What  I  have  to  say  concerns 
yourself.  Not  half  an  hour  since  I  learnt  that  you  were  to  be  removed 
from  hence  this  very  night." 

"Whereto?" 

"  That  I  do  not  exactly  know ;  but  you  will  be  taken  before  the 
Emperor  himself.  The  order  arrived  this  evening.  Protasoff,  whom  you 
call  my  father,  is  a  secret  agent  of  the  police,  but  his  secrets  are  omi 
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mme,  and  this  is  one  he  could  not  keep  from  me,  for  he  hoasted  of  the 
reward  which  he  expects  to  share  with  Dimskoff,  who  entrapped  you.** 

<*  But,  tell  me^  Katinka,  how  did  you  contriye  to  enter  here.  I  thought 
a  Russian  dungeon  was  inaccessible  to  all  save  the  captiye  and  his 
keepers !" 

''  The  power  of  Nicholas  is  mighty,  but  there  is  a  power  in  Russia 
mightier  than  he :  gold  will  do  anything.'' 

"  But  why  this  interest  in  a  perfect  stranger  ?" 

^  I  cannot  tell — ^and — ^yet — ^perhaps ;  I  have  only  one  thing  to  ask  ;  be 
guarded  in  your  language  when  this  interview  takes  place,  and  you  may 
still  recover  your  freedom.     Should  you  do  so,  remember  Katinka." 

Brown  clasped  the  fair  girl's  hand  with  a  fervent  pressure  ;  he  forgot 
all  about  his  bruises  and  bad  fare,  and  in  all  probability  would  have 
caught  her  to  his  breast,  if  a  low  growl  from  the  bear-like  individual  with 
the  lantern  had  not  prevented  him. 

'*  Alas !  that  is  the  signal !"  cried  Katinka.  *'  I  dare  not  linger  longer 
Adieu." 

The  next  moment  Brown  was  in  utter  darknessi  and  very  much  dis 
posed  to  think  he  was  either  drunk  or  dreaming. 

"  This  is  much  too  melodramatic,"  said  he,  <*  to  be  real." 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was  assured  of  its  reality,  for 
scarcely  an  hoiu:  elapsed  before  there  came  another  viator  to  his  cell. 
This  time  it  was  the  Chief  of  the  Police  himself;  a  totally  different  man, 
in  manner,  from  him  who  sat  on  the  judgment-seat.  He  was  now  all 
smiles  and  softness,  apologised  to  Brown  for  disturbing  his  slumbers, — as 
if  he  thought  he  had  awakened  him  from  a  bed  of  down, — ^and  be^ed 
him  to  do  him  the  favour  of  walking  with  him  to  his  own  house.  Arrived 
there  he  offered  Brown  every  necessary  for  his  toilette,  placed  linen  and 
clothes  at  his  disposal,  and  then  showing  him  into  a  room  where  an  excel- 
lent supper  was  laid  out,  requested  him  to  fall  to,  hinting  that  the  sooner 
he  despatched  it  the  greater  would  be  the  obligation  conferred  on  him, 
the  Chief  of  the  Police. 

Under  this  opposite  treatment  Brown's  spirits  revived,  and  he  once 
more  began  to  have  faith  in  his  star,  as  a  lucky  one. 

<*If  it  should  be  the  passport,  afler  all!"  he  thought  <' And  what 
else  can  it  be  ?  Only  these  Russians  are  such  infernal  humbug^ !  How- 
ever, I  know  my  cue." 

Katinka,  at  all  events,  had  told  the  truth.  Her  words  were  still  further 
verified  when  the  Chief  of  the  Police  informed  Brown  that  a  carriage  was 
in  waiting  to  convey  him  to  the  place  whither  he  had  been  ordered  to 
attend  him.  He  produced  a  large  cloak  lined  with  fur,  observing  that 
although  it  was  quite  early  in  the  season  Brown  might  possibly  feel  cold 
without  it,  a  painiEul  idea  which  he  could  not  entertain  without  a  shudder. 

"  It's  a  pity,"  said  Brown,  "  he  didn't  think  of  this  three  nighte  ago !" 

They  travelled  all  night  as  fast  as  four  horses,  changing  every  eight 
or  nine  versts,  could  draw  the  light  telega.  Not  having  reposed  very 
comfortably  on  the  prison  floor,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Brown  should 
have  indemnified  himself  on  this  occasion.  He  slept  so  soundly,  indeed, 
that  when  he  opened  his  eyes  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  he  found  that 
he  was  traversing  the  streets  of  a  large  town.  It  was  a  mystery  to  him 
where  he  was,  but  it  need  not  be  so  to  us.     He  was  at  Shavli,  a  place 
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tkat  lies  inidwaj  be<nreeii  Mitea  ml  Komo^  m  Ae*  proviaea  06  V9b% 
and  tfais)  for  liie  present)  was  Iris  final  destnadon.     I  wfll  ezpknn  whrf*. 

When  the  news  of  Bnwn's  capture  leached  St.  Potoi'sbitf|^',  the 
Emperor  was  on  tlw  point  of  setting  out  for  Warsaw^  and  as  it  is  lis 
custom,  like  that  of  the  Kh&lif  Haroun  Al-Raschid,  to  have  a  finger  m 
evefjfoody's  pie,  he  ga^  orders  that  the  prisoner  dk)uld  be  hsooght  to 
the  nearest  point  on  his  line  of  ront^  that  he  might  interrogate  has 
himself  with  the  least  possiUli  d^j,  enjoining  at  the  same  time  that 
evarj  respectfiil  attenlaon  dwold  be  paid  by  tito  Chief  of  Polioe  to  his 
ehai^. 

This  eonanaad,  yon  will  observe^  had  been  pnactnallj  obeyed^  and*  ooe* 
can^onlj  regret,  with  Brown^  thait  it  bad  not  been  issoed  sooner.  Still, 
if  it  had,  he  eonld  not  have  been  so  deeply  penetrated  as  he  was  with 
the  dofotion  of  the  beaotifvl  Kattnka^  so  niat,  you  see,  there  is  eompeflK 
sation  in  all  things. 

The  caaiage  stopped  at  tiie  prineipal  door  of  a  Iftrge*  bnilding  in  die 
centre  of  the  town,  and  the' Chief  of  Police,  breaking  ^ence  for  the  first 
time  during  the  journey,  requested  Broiwa  to  descend  and  accompany 
him  inside,  where  a  person,  he*  said,  was  waitings  with  whom,  he  was  to* 
be  put  in  commanieatbn. 

1  shall  enter  into  no  nveliminary  details,  bat  at  enee  introdnoe  Brewn 
into  &  large  and  lofty  mmber,  where  he  foond  a  gentlemen  seated!  aA  a 
bieakfast-table,  rsadmg  a  newspaper,  which  at  a  distance  looked  feir 
like  the  Times.  Before  ha  had  time  to  dismiss  the  notion  as  absura, 
the  gentbmaa  rose,  and  t^  striking-  likeness^  he  presented  to  eerlatn 
effig^  for  which  t^  British  pubfic  are  indebted  to  the  penaii  of  Mr. 
Leech,  satisfied  him  at  once,  even  if  he  had  not  anticipated  the  fiiet^ 
that  he  saw  before  him  the  sublime  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  Thera 
was  the  same  tomip-like  head — so  noble, — the  same  pot-belly — s» 
graoefol,—- the  same  burly  fig^ure — so  dignified, — the  same  boots  aad 
breeches — so  rictorkms !  if  Brown  had  not  folt  sure  it  was  A»  Czar 
Nicholas,  he  certainly  would  have  supposed  that  the  baldwheadisd'  Mar* 
qaie  of  Gianby  bad  done*  him  thefovour  to  step  down  firom  a  signvpost 
to  greet  him. 

**  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  Lord  Harry,"  said  the  potentate,  shaking 
hands  with  Brown  in  the  most  aflRsible  manner.  "  I  hope  I  have  not  pat 
you  to  any  inconyenience  ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  am  on  my  way  to  Wanaw, 
and  have  yery  little  time  to  spare.  You  have  not  breakfiisted^  of  conne. 
l^niy  sit  down.  Groen  or  black  ?*— onr  tea,  yon  know,  is  filmous^— or 
perhaps  you  raefercoflbe  f^* 

This  qoeetum  was  soon  settled^  and  tiien,  after  the  foduon  of  most 
royal  pemonages,  tiie  Czar  j^gnd  m  medme  res:  ho  aphitteredi  a  KMJa 
as  he  talked^  fot  he  wont  on  eating  biead-aad-bntter  im'  the  timo — an 
evidence  a£  hia  mild  natora— but  his  Englidi  was  toferabfy^  iatelfigible, 
though  ho  spoke  and  laughed  with  a  kind  of  snorting,  horsified  accent. 

^  Have  you  brought  me  any  message  from  my  dear  cousin  Tictoria? 
Oh,  you've  been  in  the  Baltic  aH  the  summer,  cruising  with  the  fleet 
of  my  excellent  friend  Napier  ?  I  knew  him  intimately  when  I  vras  m 
England,— a  most  amiablo  man.  I  can*t  tell  you  how  much  obfiged  I 
am  to  him  for  what  he  did  at  Bomarsund.     It  was  the  very  place  T 
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nEiated  to  ^  lid  o£  tod  did  not  kmim  how  to  managt  ili  Nttii  to  buR 
loBtoem  SirChadsI  Wonderfid  ejeake  nuHt  kiiiw:L  Kaew  aft  agkiio% 
fiw^railM  odB^  that  Cffonatodt  was  buUt  of  g^Hipito.  Ba!  ha!  ha!  Thia 
war  is  a  pity  though  I  not  on  account  o£  tha  vabUe — thaf»  the  r^ha 
wand  I  thwk?-— who  musi  go  to  tha  daga  befioae  ii'a  orai^  hul  beeanae  of 
tha  had  company  your  paople  have  got  IaUk.  That  yoa  aad  th»  Fraaaiii 
ahooid  faa  fidmda  haa  annoyed  Ba»  naaia  than  anything  that  has  happenad 
since  that  foolish  misunderstanding  about  Turkey  took  place*  I  did 
think  your  miniaters  would  httve  behaved  Ska  gantlam«r.  Ha!  haf  ha! 
I  aaa  afiraid  you  will  aome  to  grief  thsou^  it,  my  fdlo«vs  are  swth 
devila  when  once  they  b^n*  What^  £e«  inatanee^.  havat  you  done  ea 
can  yon  do  ?  Nothiag — abtoltttely  nothing !  Menschikoff,  whe  is  tha 
aoid  of  honour  and  ciwldn't  fiUsify  a  fiiat  if  ha  tried, — ^indead^  no  troe* 
bom  Busfliaa  can — writes  me  word; — I  had  a  despatch  firom  him  thia 
monung, — ^that  he  has  just  cut  yonr  army  to  pieces  in  the  Crimea^  and 
sunk  every  one  of  your  ships  in  the  Black  Sea; — ^what  do  yon  think  of 
thatr 

Brown  aaid  he  was  very  sorry  to  hear  tha  new%  hot  vpia  his  Msjaaty 
quito  suia  it  was  the  case. 

^  Oh^  quito  certain^"  replied  the  Czar.  "  I  cut  toll  you  something 
else^"  he  continued.  ^  America  has  declared  wav  against  Engjand,  and 
taken  posseasian  of  the  West  Indies :  their  6(|uadronv  tooy  said  to  be  at 
Japan,,  are  maditatmg  a  coup  at  Calcutta*  You'll  lose  India,  too. 
Ha!  h&!  hal  I'm  really  Yery:  soxzy  for  it — partienlarly  as  I  hato  the 
veiy  name  o£  those  Yankees  I  They  axe  Sttch-—— never  mind  what. 
Put  them  in  the  same  scale  with  the  French,  and.it^s  six  of  one  and  hatf 
a  dozen  of  die  other.  But  they  mil  be  fiaends  with,  me^  whether  I  like 
it  or  not»  Now,  to  tell  yon  the  honest  truth,  I  lake  nobody  but  the 
English,  and  I  wish  when  you  go  back  you  wovld  let  them  knew  it.  I 
do  the  best  I  can  :  there  is  not  a  day  scaiaaly  that  I  don^t  write  to  tlm 
Times  to  say  so.  You  have  got  up  a  subscription,  I  hear,  for  your 
soklien'  wires  and  children.  I  wish  you  would  put  my  name  down  for 
ton  thonaafld  silver  roubles  ;  111  write  you.  a  cheqve  £or  the  amount 
before  you  ge^  as  our  paper,  perhaps,  is  not  negotiable  joat  now  ua 
London.     Hal  ha!  ha!     By-the-by,  when  do  you  mean  to  start  ?** 

Brown  answered  that  he  was  haraly  prepared  for  that  q/aaation  ;  he 
had  been  so  knocked  about  and  ill-tceated  at  Telsh,  that  he  fancied  he 
was  to  be  sent  on  his  travels  in  the  oppodto  direction.  The  Caar  boast 
out  langhing,  but  recovering  himself,  though  his  sides  sliil  sheek  with* 
auppresaed  emedon,  he  said : 

'<  No,  no  ;  not  so  bad  as  that,  Lord  Harry.  Couldn't  think.  a(  serving 
an  English  nobleman  in  that  way.  Very  well  for  raff  like  mine.  What ! 
they  behaved  ill  to  you  at  Telsh,  did  Uiepr  ?  I  dare  say  those  rascals, 
Protasoff  and  Dinuikoff,  had  some  hand  in  it  Til  take  care  of  them. 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  That  fellow  Dimskoff  sent  me  a  petition  the  other  day, 
asking  me  to  allow  him  to  many  an  orphan  g^l,  named  Katinka,  who 
was  brought  up  in  the  foundling  asylum  at  Moscow.  I  know  his  reason : 
he  thinks  I  mean  to  give  her  a  portion,  as  I  gen 


give  her  a  portion,  as  I  generally  do  to  all  those 

^    "     '  "        cfidl  «her  children.'    Hell 

mean  her  to  be  a  governess 


whom  my  g^randmother,  Catherine,  used  to  csdl  'her  children.'    Hell 
be  disappointed  though.     Ha!  ha!  ha!     I  mean  1 
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in  a  certain  family  at  Brussels.  She  is  a  clever  gal^  I  hear,  and  can  be 
useful  there.  Apropos  of  that,  Lord  Harry,  you  would  oblige  me  very 
much  if  you  would  take  charge  of  her  as  far  as  Brussels  on  your  way 
home.     You  go  by  Ostend,  I  suppose  V* 

If  the  Czar  had  been  getting  up  a  faroe,  he  could  not  have  invented 
anything  more  extravagantly  pat.  Brown,  who  began  to  have  his 
reasons  for  thinking  it  best  to  humour  him  in  all  he  said,  was  of  course 
delighted. 

<*  Well,  then,"  returned  Nicholas,  **  I  think  Fve  nothing  else  to  say ; 
and  as  I  have  to  review  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  men  before  dinner, 
who,  entre  nous,  will  be  over  the  Austrian  frontier  in  a  week,  I  believe  I 
roust  bid  you  good-by.  Stay,  there's  the  cheque  for  my  subscription  ; 
and,  now  I  think  of  it,  when  I  was  in  London  last  time,  I  left  a  little 
bill  unpaid,  for  cigars — at  Mr.  Hyam's,  in  Long-lane,  Smithfield.  Would 
you  kindly  settle  it  ?  I  can't  bear  beine  in  any  one's  debt, — ^least  of  all 
with  gentlemen  of  the  Jewish  persuasion ;  they  never  forget  it  Ha! 
ha !  ha !  You  must  be  out  of  cash,  too,  yourself,  for  I  dare  say  they 
turned  your  pockets  inside  out  at  Telsh !  Permit  me  to  double  the  amount 
of  the  cheque.  I  don't  put  the  banker's  name — that's  a  secret,  but  if 
you  take  the  third  door  on  your  left  in  Mildred-court,  and  knock  at  the 
first  pair  back,  they'll  make  it  all  right.  Good-by,  Lord  Harry ;  give 
my  best  regards  to  your  noble  father — ^you  have  a  father,  I  fiincy? 
Ha!  ha !  ha!  Very  happy  to  see  him  at  St.  Petersburg  if  he  should  be 
comin?  that  way.    God  bless  you.    D n  the  French!    Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

Nicholas  rang  a  small  bell  as  he  gave  utterance  to  this  slight  maledic- 
tion, the  only  sign  of  violence  he  had  exhibited  throughout  the  interview. 
A  general  officer  in  full  uniform  came  in,  to  whom  ne  addressed  a  few 
words  in  Russian ;  the  Emperor  again  shook  hands  with  his  guest,  and 
Brown  departed  from  the  imperial  presence,  firmly  convinced  of  one 
thing,  that  he  was  the  luckiest  fellow  in  Europe. 

"  There  are  some  good  points  about  him,  too,  Katinka,"  said  Brown 
to  the  lovely  orphan — to  w;hom  (par  pareu these)  he  was  married  last 
week; — ''but  here,  in  England,  we  should  certainly  put  a  strait  waistcoat 
on  him.  I'm  going  into  the  city  this  morning  to  get  cash  for  that  cheque. 
I  shall  be  back  to  dinner." 

Which  was  the  fact.  But  he  brought  home  very  little  appetite.  The 
Czar,  mad  as  he  was,  had  done  him.  He  found  the  place  in  Mildred- 
court,  but  a  threadbare  old  clerk,  who  examined  the  draft  through  his 
spectacles,  handed  it  back  to  him  with  the  laconic  remark  that  there  were 

"  NO  EFrECTS  !" 
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BT  BIB  N ATHANISL. 

No.  XIV. — RiOHABD  Gbant  Whitjb. 

Mr«  Richabd  Grant  White,  as  we  gather  from  incidental  allusions 
in  the  volume*  before  us,  is  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  American 
presflH-young  (for  Mr.  Collier,  he  remarks,  "  had  taken  a  respectable 
position  in  critical  literature  before  I  was  bom**),  and  enthusiastic  in  Shak- 
spearian  scholarship,  and  in  the  study  of  all  contemporary  and  coe^nate 
appliances  and  means  for  the  elucidatioo  of  his  great  Subject-Object. 
Until  five  years  ago,  it  appears,  Mr.  White  had  read  and  delighted  in 
^  Shakspeare,  with  an  ear  perversely,  and  of  malice  prepense,  deaf  to  the 
charmmgs  of  commentators,  charm  they  never  so  wisely — thouj?h  in  their 
case,  peraaps, ''  wisely*'  is  not  quite  the  word ;  disgusted  once  tor  all  widi 
the  speculations  of  Shakspearian  speculators,  the  reformations  of  Shak- 
spearian  reformers,  the  emendations  of  Shakspearian  emendators,  he  had 
forsworn,  while  stiU  in  statu  pupUlari,  the  whole  kith  and  kin  of  these 
"tedious  old  fools;"  the  occasional  cause  of  this  systematic  abjuration 
being  Dr.  Johnson's  strictures,  known  but  not  read  of  all  men,  on  the 
"  folly  of  the  fiction,  and  absuidity  of  the  conduct"  of  "  Cy  mbeline,"  and 
the  ^*  unresisting  imbecility"  of  its  general  character.  This  unkindest  cut 
of  all  from  the  paw  of  the  Great  Bear  was  too  much  for  Mr.  White ; 
henceforth  he  could  and  he  would  be  willingly  ignorant,  wilfully  because 
blissfully  ignorant,  of  the  critical  ^uild  in  their  practices  on  Shakspeare ; 
he  would  renounce  them  and  all  their  works  ;  he  would  be  cynical  in  his 
refusal  to  let  them  stand  between  him  and  the  Sun.  Doctor  Samuel  had 
almost  been  the  death  of  him, — at  the  least  would  be  tiie  death  to  his  en- 
jojrment  of  **  Cymbeline,"  if  allowed  to  go  on  still  in  his  wickedness ;  no 
wonder,  then,  if  the  indignant  Shakspeare^s  Scholar  exclaims — <'  Shocked, 
wounded,  repelled,  with  a  sense  of  personal  wrong  I  flung  the  book  aside, 
and  mentally  registered  a  solemn  vow  never  to  read  again  a  criticbm  or 
comment  of  any  kind  upon  Shakespeare's  works."  But,  five  years  ago, 
Mr.  White,  in  a  moment  big  witn  fate,  purchased  a  copy  of  Knight's 
Pictorial  Edition,  believing  that  after  his  long  abstinence  from  all  inter- 
course with  expositors,  he  mi^ht  witii  indifference  read  a  commentator 
again,  and  with  impunity.  Tne  immediate  result  of  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Knight  was  to  put  his  reader  on  the  critical  study  of  the  text ;  and 
from  that  time  to  this,  with  the  exception  of  his  professional  duties,  we 
have  in  that  reader  a  diligent,  earnest,  loving,  painful  Shakspeare's  Scholar. 
Five  years  ''  of  hard  labour"  have  impressed  him,  vividly  and  vexatiously 
enough,  with  renewed  and  deepened  scorn  of  the  "  mass  of  mingled  learn- 
ing and  ignorance,  sense  and  folly,  with  which  Shakespeare  has  been  as 
nearly  as  possible  overwhelmed."  'fhe  appearance  of  Mr.  Collier's  volume 
occasioned  some  contributions  on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  White,  in  FutnanCs 

*  Shakespeare's  Scholar:  being  Historical  and  Critical  Studies  of  his  Text,  Cha- 
racters, and  Commentaters,  with  an  Examination  of  Mr.  Collier's  Folio  of  1632. 
By  Richard  Grant  White.' A.M.    New  York:  1854. 

Nov, — ^VOL.  ClI.  NO.  OCCCVII.  u 
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Magazine  ;  these  papers  became  the  germ  of  a  more  comprehensive  sor- 
yej  of  the  matter  in  question;  other,  previously  written  but  unpublished 
essays,  on  some  of  Shakspeare's  Characters,  were  added  to  the  collection; 
and  the  amalgam  of  tii^  miscellanies  is  presented  to  the  world  in  the 
volume  yclept  ^  Shakespeare's  Soholav." 

The  Scholar's  hate  of  peddling  emendators  is  that  of  a  thorough  good 
hater.  Every  puke  .of  his  hmag  JMata  liiBe  tnd  iBseps  tune  with  the 
lament  of  Matmas : 

Must  I  for  SHAlCG8«MJIB:BOCaV)pB8siaB  hit]. 

Almost  eat  up  by  Commentating  seal? 
On  Avon's  banks  I  heavd  Aetseon  mourq, 
By  fell  ISIaA  ICettcr  Bon  »"  pieces  torn ; 
Dogs  that  from  Gothic  kennels  eager  start 
All  well  broke-in  by  Coney-catching  Art — 

Bot  was  the  chose ;  I  left  it  out  of  breath  ; 
i  wisb'd  not  to  be  in  at  SiiAiBspBAaB*a  ~ 


Not  merely  is  IfiTr.  White  impatient  of  the  Beckets  and  lauittt  P^ea,  and 
nibbling  rats  and  mice  and  such  small  deer,  which  have  been  his  oiirtfa 
for  seven  long  year,  and  upwards,  but  of  the  potent,  grave^and  EeYeEend 
seniors — potent  as  Pope  in  his  most  potential  mood,  grave  aa  Johnson  in 
lus  most  specific  gravity,  reverend  as  Warburton  in  his  right  revemd 
overseersHip.  If  he  scouts  the  '^  narrow, pedagogism  of  Seymour,  the 
blatant  stupidity  of  Becket,  and  the  complacent  feeble-mmdednaM  of 
Jackson,"  so  does  he  '*  the  conceited  wantonness  of  Pope»  the  airqganoe 
of  Warburton,  the  solemn  infieubility  of  Johnson,  and  the  smaBtnfess  and 
mechanical  ear  of  Steevens*^ — all  of  whom  he  accuses  of  seeking  to  ooni* 
mit  outrages  on  the  text  quite  as  insufferable  aa  those  of  the  amall  fry 
fore-going.  Mr..Dyce  is  the  editor  in  whom  he  seems  to  place  most  oan- 
fidence,  and  from  whose  prospective  labours  he  expects  most^  thovgh  Mr. 
Dyce  is  remonstrated  with  on  his  '*  needless  diplajs  of  reading  of  wortb- 
less  books,"  and  his  habit  of  heaping  up,  as  if  a  good  sorHes  were  to  eome 
of  it,  *^  instance  upon  instance  fr^m  old  volumes  in  all  medem  langwegea 
....  upon  Shakespeare's  text  without  illustrating  it."  l£r.  Sni^it 
is  complimented,  as  unsurpassed,  perhaps  uneqnalled  among  fbUoir-editots 
in  intelligent  veneration  for  his  Master,  and  a  sympathetic  apprafatnsian 
of  his  thoughts — but  is  gently  rated  for  his  ''  8upesititiQU»  laaenUion  £w 
the  first  fono.'*  Mr.  Collier,  too,  is  complimented  oahis  devotion  to  the 
study  of  old  English  literature,  especialljr  to  that  of  the  EKmbathan  agft ; 
but  as  an  expositor  of  the  Bard  of  all  time,  he  is  now  re|garded:aai8tfMk 
naught.  Mr.  Collier's  recent  publication  has  excitad^our  Shakspeaze^ 
Scholar  to  something  like  fever-heat — ^that  publioaAion*  of  marginalia,  m 
multifarious  in  character  and  so  myaterious-in  Xkrigiiiy  whanelgr  hangs  » 
tale. 

But  'tis  an  old  tale  now,  and.  often  toU.  We  have  aUJheaid,  it  may 
be  presumed,  the  M4xry  of  Mr.  Collier's  six^giilar  puicbeK  :  how  in  the 
^nng  of  1849  he  happened  to  be  in<the  shop  of  ute  latoMr.  Rodd,  of 

*  Notes  and  Emendations  to  the  Text  of  Sbakeepeare's  Plays,  firom  earlv  IIS. 
Corrections  in  a  Gopj  of  the  Folio,  1632,  in  the  Possession  of  J.  Payne  CoUtei^ 
£sq.,F.aA.    Second  EditioD.    London:  Whittaker.    ISJ^S. 
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Nan^Mirt^sftrMi^  «t  wtinB  wken  a  padsage  cfP  iMofa  ormvd  HMmi 
the  eoiiotry  ;•  how,  anaD|^^tha  oontente,  tiro  feKos  attneted  his  «lteiitia»y 
one  of  which,  boand  in  rough  calf,  was  a  copy  of  the  second  (1632)  fblte 
ef  Sbakspaan'f  Playf,  ^'muoh  cropped^  tile  oovers'old  and  greasy,"  and 
<'  impei^ect  at  the  begimaiag  and  end ;"  how,  in'tpiter  of  the  orapinng,  and 
the  giease^  and'  the  i«perfeotiens,  he  booght  the  thiag^-^*  an  ilf^awonred 
thing,,  sir,  but  mine  own"~-for  iiiiity  shiniogs  steitteg,  paid  d«mn  omitB 
nail;  how,  wiien  he gotiK>ine,  he lepeated  efihis hacgam,  00  damaged aiMd 
defikced  was  it  mius  tt  m  cute  ;  and  how,  to  a  ^  of  disappoifitment,  he 
tinow  it  by,,  nor,  for  the  space  of  a  year,  had  a  woid  to  say  to  (or  perad-> 
Tentimof)it.  TkuL^  however,  on  nwriog  it  f rom  the  dost- and  dem» 
datien  of  an  iqpper  shelf,  Mr.  Collier  diseovered,  to  his  sorpriee,  that  thew 
waa.hasdly  &  page  in  the  dzreepectable  loeking folio  which  didinotpreseat, 
in  a<handwiituig>ef  the^time,  some  emendationa  in  th^  pointiog  or  in  the 
text,  while  on  Meet  of  them  liiey  were  frequent,  and  on  many  wameroue. 
The  handwritiog,  he  is  of  opinioo,  is  one  man's  only,  thoiq|»h  the  amend*- 
ments  must  have  been  introdueed*  from  time  to>ttme,  possibly  diinng*the 
eoaree  of  aewend  ^earK  Who  the  leady  writer  waa  who  handled'  the  pen 
so.imkwtrionsly,  is  an  interesting  problem,  hot  notreasfly  '*  floored ;''  Mr. 
ColMer,  however,  snggesto  a>  daim  for  Richard  Perkios,  the  ^^  great  actor 
of  the  re^n  of  Charfea  L"  As  to  the  oapital  qwestion  of  the  mOkaril^ 
upon  whioh. these  emeiidatiena  were  introduced^  he  eontends,  in  Hmmej 
that.no  anthority  is  required,  that  they  oanyeonrietion  (speakkig  gene- 
nlly)  on  the  very  §me  of  them.  '^-Maay  of  the  most  valuable' ooneetMOs 
o£  Shakespeare's  tex^are,  in  tntdi,  self-evident ;  and  so  aponent,  #hen 
onoa  suggested,  that  itseeaos  wonderful  how  the'i^ys  eoula  have  passed 
through  the  haands  of  men  of  sneh  learning  aad  oritioal  aeunen,  omag 
the  htft  ceBtnry  and  a  half  ....  withouti  the  deteetion  of  saeh  indis- 
putable Unnders^"*  Mr.  CoUior  avows  hisindtaatton  to  think  that  hk 
possible  Perikins^  ia  some  of  the  changes  he  made  in  the  test,  was  n- 
dofatsd  to  his  own  ss^eil^  aad  iagemitty,  and  mevdiy  guessed  at  arbitrary 
enondatieBs.;  heaoe,  and  so  far,  his*  suggestions  are  only  to  be;  taken  as 
these  ofaaiflniividual,  who* Heed,  we  may  sappese,  notvor7k»g  afberthe 
period  whan  the  dramas  heelocidates were  written,  and  who>niight(h«i« 
had  interoasne  with  soase  of  the  aetovs  of  8halEBpesae'»  day.  Bnt  again 
Mr.  Collier  azgues,  from  certain  oharaeteristicain  his  emandatot^s  faandft- 
enft,  that  he  most  have  had  reeanwe  tosooao  now  aefr  extant  aathority. 
The eoBtndatioa  has  speeialzofersaoe  to  stsge  purposes ;^  and  this  fact,  taken 
together  with  the  iotenud  evtdenos,  has  indueed  some  of  Hfr.  Collier^ 
ablest  lenewoBi  to  oondiudet  that  the  hook  in  questian  was  amended  from 


*  GoUier:  laHoiuDtioo,  p.  xvMi 

t  The  AiketuBtm,  for  ixutenot;  eiuchobssrved^atthe  totsppeBmnae^of  the 
Perkins'  folio,  that  here  an  anonymous  corrector  had  humbled  the  dogmatism  of 
eriticel-  ravane  and-  the  sagacityof  conjectural  emeudstion,  by  at  once  gathering  a 
whole  harvest  off  a.fleUL  which  had  been, neaped,  and  aieaned  ^  maay  q£ the  finest 
intellects  of  the  last  two  centuries.  *'  In  justice  to  them,"  continues  the  reviewer, 
*< as  well  as  on  maa^ »ther  gronndi^  we  nast thialc tfaatthia emeaiakorliad  acoess 
to  an  authority  which,  tb^y  aad  wehaveaot.  With  all  the  advaatages  and  ap- 
pliances which  neamesa  to  the  author  and  tQ*thefint  imeesetttatiQi^of  his  works 
majhave  given. him  overoarael^es,,at.isite  aa^ao  fawaradible  sappesitioa  that  Mxtf 
man  should  have  done  so  infioitsly  aMre.thaBaU^ethsBs,pttt>.tai^thsn  ithahadjda* 
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•ome  copy  used  by  the  prompter  or  stage-manager  of  a  theatre  in  which 
these  plays  were  performed,  somewhere  about  the  date  of  the  folio, 
1632. 

N0W9  Mr.  White  will  not  hear  of  "  authority"  being  due  to  our  pos- 
dble  Perkins.  The  corrections  are  many  of  them,  he  oontends,  anachro- 
nistic, such  as  no  paulo-post  Shakspeare-oorrector  could  have  perpe- 
trated ;  some  of  them  he  can  fix  on  the  eighteenth  century;  and  the 
share  of  various  hands,  writing  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  in 
the  concoction  of  the  ensemble^  he  treats  as  beyond  controversy.  Be- 
sides, and  this  he  adduces  as  an  overpowering  argument  against  both 
the  authority  aod  the  intelligence  of  the  MS.  corrector,  yery  many  of 
the  corrections  are  "  inadmisrible,  and  could  not  possibly  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  text."  And  he  insists,  with  more  emphasis  than  discretion, 
maybe,  that  if  we  defer  to  a  single  change  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  because 
of  its  '^  authority,"  we  must  defer  to  all — whereas  its  best  advocates  ex- 
ercise their  individual  judgment  in  accepting  or  rejecting  its  proposed 
changes,  and,  by  so  doing,  refuse  actual  deference  to  its  authority. 
What  Mr.  White  maintains,  is,  that  the  only  source  of  any  auihorii^  for 
the  text  of  Sbakspeare  is  in  the  original  folio  of  1623,  as  published  by 
the  poet's  friends,  fellow^ctors,  and  theatrical  partners  ;  that  when  that 
text  is  utterly  incomprehensible  from  the  typographical  errors  which  de- 
form it,  and  then  only,  we  should  seek  emendations ;  that  those  emen- 
datioDs  should  be  first  looked  for  in  the  quartos,  because  they  were  con- 
temporaneous with  Sbakspeare,  although  surreptitiously  pubushed,  or  at 
least  entirely  neglected  by  him ;  that  only  such  corrupted  passages  as 
the  quartos  do  not  make  clear  are  proper  subjects  for  the  exercise  of 
conjecture ;  and  that  such  of  these  as  conjecture  does  not  amend,  in  a 
manner  at  once  consistent  with  the  context,  with  common  senses  and  with 
the  language  and  customs  of  Shakspeare's  day,  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  untouched.  Not  what  Sbakspeare  might,  could,  would, -or  should 
have  written,  but  what,  according  to  the  best  eridence,  he  did  write^ 
is  held  up  as  the  only  admissible  object  of  the  labours  of  his  editors  and 
verbal  critics — ^the  only  guaranty  for  the  integrity  of  his  works  consist- 
ing in  the  preservation  of  the  words  of  the  only  authentic  edition,  when 
those  words  are  understood  by  minds  of  ordinary  intelligenoe,  or  sup- 
ported by  comparison  with  the  lang^uage  and  manners  of  the  author*s 
day,  or  those  of  the  immediately  antecedent  age.  Until  the  self^ected 
editorial  reformers  of  the  text  have  taken  out  letters  patent  to  improve 
it,  would  it  not  be  better  for  them,  Mr.  White  suggests,  to  confine 
themselves  to  editing  it  ?  seeing  it  is  the  function  of  no  man  to  re-write 
Sbakspeare,  even  to  improve  him,  and  our  object  being  to  arrive  at  what 
he  wrote,  not  what,  in  our  opinion,  he  should  have  written ;  nor  Would 
it  ever  do  to  say  that  if  a  suggested  change  be  for  the  better,  it  must  be 
accepted,  because  Sbakspeare  was  siue  to  choose  the  most  beautiful  and 

pended  solely  on  the  same  power  of  ooi^ectare  which  those  others  possessed."— 
Aih.  No.  1815. 

80,  again,  a  reviewer  of  weight  in  BCr.  White's  own  country,  thinks  it  impos- 
sible that  some  of  these  corrections  should  have  been  **  invented^  or  made  up  by 
mere  eoHJecHtre,  by  a  poor  player  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  [pet. 
priHc,']  ....  wlien  comectmrnl  emendation  of  an  English  author  was  an  art  as  yet 
unheard  ci,'*  ftc— Abrtt  Awteriean  iZsvino,  April,  1854. 
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foreible  expression — nnce  any  such  rale  would  put  it  into  the  power  of 
everjr  critic,  every  reader  in  fcust,  to  decide  what  w  the  most  beautiful  and 
forcible.* 

Mr.  White  has  exercised  his  right  of  private  judgment  with  much 
discriminative  taste.  In  the  culture  both  of  head  and  heart,  he  shows 
his  competency  to  deal  with  a  subject  so  replete  with  difficulty — ^now 
mariced  by  rough  gnaried  obstacles,  that  seem  to  defy  all  "tooling,'' 
and  now  oy  dehcate  nuances^  which  to  conserve  and  present  with  the 
bloom  on  tnem  requires  a  subtle  spirit,  and  a  tender,  akin  to  Shakspeare's 
own.  But,  keeping  in  mind  his  stand-point,  he  does  seem  at  times  to  be 
a  little  over-peremptory  in  his  rejection,  as  preposterous,  of  emendations 
which  fellow-critics,  in  their  right  of  private  judgment,  accept  as  highly 
felicitous.  There  is  a  soupgon  of  the  Sir  Oracle  in  his  voice  and  mien^ 
when  he  insists  on  this  as  the  true  reading  because  it  commends  itself  to 
his  judgment,  and  scornfully  repudiates  that  as  a  base  cheat  and  rank 
impostor,  though  it  commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  a  Dyce,  or  a 
Singer,  or  a  Collier.  Against  Mr.  Collier,  mdeed,  his  tone  is  by  no 
means  ''nice;"  and  considering  the  extent  to  which,  after  all,  he  adopts 
the  Perkins'  corrections — small  as  the  proportion  adopted  may  numerio 
eally  be  to  that  disallowed — ^he  mi^ht  have  treated  ''  Perkins  s  Entire" 
more  tenderly.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  to  see  how  Shakspearian  critics 
and  commentators  fall  out  by  the  way,  and  how  utterly  they  ignore  the 
nU  disputandum  in  minute  points  de  gustibus,  and  substitute  for  that 
broken  law  a  habit,  become  second  nature,  disptUandi  in  saeula  sacu' 
hrum.  Placable  bystanders  must  make  up  their  minds  to  see  hard 
blows  interchanged  in  these  conflicts,  and  a  determined  essay  of  the 
pugilists  to  spoil  each  other's  beauty, — as  in  this  present  dashing  attempt 
(if  we  may  strain  an  old  verse) 

to  beat  the  luckless  Collier  White. 

Mr.  White's  own  house  of  defence  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently  glassy  to  jus* 
tify  caution  in  his  manner  of  ffinging  stones ;  some  of  his  conjectures  and 
expositions  in  Shakspearian  lore  being  quite  open  to  attack,  or  strenuous 
demur :  witness  his  criticism  on  Jbabetta  in  ''  Measure  for  Measure,'*^— 
his  theory  of  the  Sonnets, — his  rejection  of  the  rhyming  dialogue  in  the 
*'  Cymbdine"  apparition  scene,  and  of  the  dirge  in  the  same  play,  &c. 
Or  where,  on  the  doton^s  saying,  in  **  Othello,"  to  the  musicians,  *'  Why, 
masters,  have  your  instruments  been  in  Naples,  that  they  speak  i'  the 
nose  thus?"  he  asks — a  proper  query  ! — whether  this  knowledge  of  a 
minute  provincial  peculiarity  is  not  an  evidence  that  Shakspeare  knew 
more  of  Italy  than  by  boolcs  or  hearsay  ?  Or  where,  in  his  dissertation 
on  0thelto*8  complexion,  which  he  is  anxious  to  prove  was  not  at  all  of 
the  Uncle  Tom  hue,  he  explicitly  lays  it  down  that  Shakspeare  <*  had 
doubtless  never  seen  either  a  Moor  or  a  negro,  and  might  very  naturally 
confuse  their  physiological  traits" — although  so  slight  an  allusion,  ut 
suprdy  to  the  nasal  tones  of  the  Neapolitans  is  enough  to  make  Shakspeare 
so  far-travelled  a  gentleman.  While  he  is  very  prompt,  again,  to  ridicule 
some  of  his  fellow-commentators  (if  he  will  allow  of  the  fellowship)  for 
the  superfluity  and  gratuitous  character  of  their  occasional  glosses,  he 

•  White,  pp.  80,  85,  87,  278,  481,  501. 
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IttiMMtf.  coMlescetidB,  sftiiiitivfids^  ^  fK&ttM4ib»tmoB  woik  «f  < 
nlioiH-«8  whtre  he  eavefiiUy  sBaijtesi  aaA.dirtrilwitSM  i»  each  man  hif 
due,  the  welcome  given  by  Hamlet  to  Horatio^  Bernardo^  and  ilftmraifcifc 
3]3ie  eagerness,  too^  of  his  endeavoun  toifind  in  fais:-owii  leoaHtry.r^ies  of 
ShalDspeara's  mother  English,  no*  eitent  in  onus,  is  a.liuift  amnsiag^ 
narticulaaly  when,  among  the  words  supposed  to  be*effete  andfoigottaa 
m  England,  is  theadjectiTe  sheer-:  for  he  thtis-disooanea:  "  We  [Ame 
rioaos]  say  sheer  ale^  or  sheer  bnndy,  or  dieor  ncmsense,  or  sheer  any^ 
thing.  .  .  •  We  use  it  Psfaeer]  inthts  way,  and  hare  so  used  it 
heymid  the  memory  of  the  oldest  iivtng  men ;  just  as  we  say  dieer  im* 
pudeaoe,  or  sheer  stupidity.  .  .  •  Thas,  we  woahiearfr  thatene  man 
committed  an  act  out  of  sheer  selfishness,  hat  that  another^  was  /Nif« 
benevolence.''  So  ends  one  paragtaph,  and  the: next  Mr.  White  begins 
wth,  <<  Tims  much  for  the  benefit  of  English  readers."  We  ean  only 
xespond  to  this  benefidum  with  a  graceless  '*  Tlfaank'ee  for  aothii^/'-^or 
exclaim  with  Celioy  '^  O  wanderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonder^  woo* 
dsrftil,  and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that  out  of  all  whooping.!*' 
The  word  "right,*'  too,  in  the  sense  of  dtreetor  immediate  ("for  I  de 
see  thecmel  pai^  of  death  right  ia  thine  eye^"  jfisa;^  John^  V.  4),  he  is 
happy  to  sey,  sorviyes  in  America, — as  it  does  in  England,  though  the 
eempouad  "right  away,"  which  he  adduces  in  evidence,  and  which  iie 
taunts  us  with  sneering  at,  .is,  we  aohnowledape,  peculiar  to  America.  And 
faeteupao,  "right.away"  he  tells  us^that  "  the  language  of  the  beet  eda- 
oated  Americans  of  the  northern  states  is  meie  nearly  that  of  Shake- 
speare's day,  than  that  of  the  best  bom  and  bred  English  gentlcsnen 
who  irisit  them  \  although  the  advantage  on  the  score  of  utterance  is 
flenerally  on  the  ride  of  tbeEuglishmen"*— the  Amerioans  being. possiUy 
^nder  than  their  "  overweening  cousins"  of  .going:  to  iNaples,  ascioettaia 
Cloton  might  infer.  Again, — on  Johnson's  explanation  of  the  word 
**pheese"  ("I'll  pheese  you  in  faith,"  says  Kit  Sly),  and  on  that  of 
Gtibxd  and  Cbsries  Knight,  Mr.  White  sflry«,  ""All  wrong,  as  any 
*'  Yankee'  could  UHX  the  learned  gentiemen.  The  weed  has  eurvived  hen 
with  many  othecs  which  have  died  out  in  England,  audare  thenoa  called 


•  abthk  •tatementMr.  Whttetacpsanotioeof  ''one grow  sad  TadiadcRonaf 
language  into  which  all  Englishmen  of  the  present  day  fall,  without  >  ezoeptloo. 
Oxfocdjnen  and  Cambridge-men  speak  it;  and  all  English  authors,  Mr.  Macaulay 
Bad  Mr.  Lander  not  excepted,  write  it. — ^They  say  that  one  thing  is  different  to 
another.  Now,  this  is  not  an  idiom,  or  a  colloquialism:  it  is'radicallj,  abswdly 
wrong.  .  .  .  One thiag  is  different /rcMn  another  .  .  .  andinAmeriBa 
this  is  the  oni^  expression  of  the  idea  ever  heard  amoqg  those  who  have  oven  the 
least  pretensions  to  education."  This  is  bad  news,  fori  news  it  certainly  is  to  us, 
that  "  all  Englishmen  of  the  present  day,  without  exception/'  are  guilty  of  the 
solecism  in  question.  But  as  to  the  truth  of  the  allegation,  we  dHfer  to  Mr. 
White-Huid  the  sense  of  coastsaint  we  endured  in  writing  that  t»  instead  of  tie 
wonted  ./Snom,  is  our  internal  eridenoe  against  hinu  he  may  say,  indeed,  that 
nobody,  even  in  England,  writes  '*  to  differ^  to,**  while  cvciybody  in  England  writes 
•*  different  to"— but  dejure  it  is  a  distinction  without  a  differeace;  and  at  any  rate 
we  rejoice  in  knowing  plenty  of  people  who  do  neither. 

And  here,  by  the  way,  a:^  Mr.  White  is  seemingly  pnacdilous  in  these  Muwlac, 
we  would  fain  learn  the  reason  of  his  eliminatiog  an  hooaat  rowel  {knni  .the  word 
Shakspearian,  which  he  systematically  spells  Shakesperian  ?  Why  oust  the  a  in 
the  antepenultimate  ?  He  may  twit  us  with  omitting  tho  e  of  the  first  syllabte  ; 
but  HikI  Ht  least  is  no  mere  question  of  grammar,  and  is  (wliat  surely  tiie  other 
is  not?)  au  open  question. 
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Americanisms.  Tb  *  pheese'  is  *to  irritate,* '  td  worrj.*^*  We  fancy  the 
same  usage  of  the  woid  is  not  «o  obsolete  in  the  conservative  haunts  of 
racy  rural  English,  as  the  New  Englander  supposes.  Nevertheless  we  thank 
faim  §or  this  note,  and  fbr  another  on  SUnder's  "  two  Edward  shovel- 
boBTds,''.a  game  said'to  be  now  played  in  England'by  Colliers  only  ([so 
their  namesidEe  testifies),  but  which  Mt.  White  has  often  seen  played  at 
^the  Eagfe  Tavern,  under  Brooklyn  Heights,"  thous;h  now  replaced  by 
die  less  ext^Mmtrecreation  of  ten-pins*  The  word  '^  placket^'^  too,  it 
seems^  is  in  ordinary  currency  in  the  United  States  in  the  sense  of  '^petti- 
coat"— ^and  says  Mr.  White,  "Mr.  Steevens,  Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr.  Dyce, 
might  have  been  saved  their  hdiouTs,  and  Mr.  Halliwell  his  doubtSi  by 
inquiring  o£  the  Benedieks  among  their  fellow  Shakesperians  on  this  sioCe 
ibm  watog>  cutici'ning  tim  woid.  .  .  .  Mr.  Douee,  to  whose  learning 
and  judgment  the  students  of  Shakespeare  are  so  much  indebted,  says^ 
'  a  placket  is  a  petticoat.'  Had  he  been  writing  for  Americans  he  need 
not  have  said  it."  Nor  for  Britishers,  with  a  common  dictionary  within 
reach.  But  perhaps  the  most  instructive  of  Mr.  White's  national  illqs- 
trations  of  this  kind  is  the  following,: 

KEidi.  Weill  as  you  guess? 

JS:.i?£A./iI.  ActIV.Sc.4. 

**  If  there  Ke  two  woids  for  the  use  of  which,  more  than  any  others, 
ovn*  English' cousins  twit  usj  they  are  '  well,'  as  an  interrogative  ezclama* 
tioo,  and  'guess.'  Milton  uses  both,  as  Shakespeare  also  freq^ienily 
does,  and  exactly  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  used  in  America.;  and 
here  we  have  them  both  in  half  a  line.     l2ke  most  of  those  words  and 

Ehrases  which  it  pleases  John  Bull  to  call  Americanisms,  they  are  Eng^ 
sh  of  the  purest  and  best,  which  have  lived  here  while  they  have  died 
out  in  the  mother  country."  Well  I  John  Bull,  I  guess  after  thai  you're 
a  gone  'coon. 

But  to  reaurto  the  Collier  controversy.  We  have  testified  already  to 
Mr.  White's  general  taste  and  judgment  in  matters  of  conjectural  emen- 
dation, and  for  the  most  part  he  carries  us  with  him  in  his  decisions. 
His  expose  of  the  extravagances  of  various  Shakspearian  commentators 
is  full  of  honest  hearty  disdain,  as  well  it  may  be  in  an  admiring  lover, 
loyal  to  the  cor%  of  tlie  myriad-miDded  One.  Of  Mr.  Becket  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  speak  with  patience  or  decorum,  and  calls  his  '*  Sha&speare's 
himself  again"  sheer  "  stupidity  run  mad."  Zachary  Jackson,  for  his 
absurd  and  atrocious  changes  in  the  text,  inevitably  suggesting  the  sus- 
picion of  all  but  idiocy,  yet  uttered  with  the  consummate  serenity  of 
''  owlish  sapience,"  he  stylee  "  the  very  Bunsb^  of  commentators." 
And  who  will  not  share  in  his  protest  agiunst  such  drivelling  as  we  see 
i^nt  oHy.e.  ff»j  this- fragment : 

*  Mr.  White  is  fi»od  of  an  dlusioa  to  the  light  liteiature  of  the  day.  Thus,  in 
descrihing  the  progress  of  his  own  volume  he  sajs,  "  The  book  was  not  delibe- 
rately made ;  but,  like  3V«y,  it  *  growed.'  Unlike  that  young  lady,  however,"  he 
adds,  "  it  was  not  *  raised  oo  a  spec;'  for  . . .  were  five  emtions  to  be  sold  it  would 
not  pay  me  day-laboarer'B  wages  fbr  the  mere  time  I  have  devoted  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  it."  So  again  be  -  sarcastically  refers  to  "  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Baronet 
(as  Inspector  Bucket  would  say),"— to  the  Mantalmuism  of  the  tie-wig  editors,— 
and  to  Mr.  Singer's  making  Lear  in  the  dimax  of  his  agody  talk  like  "the 
young  man<of  tl^  aana  ^  Gtipjpsf,^ 
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Flav.  I  have  retired  me  to  a  wasteful  oock» 
And  set  mine  ejes  at  flow. 

Tmm  of  Athens,  II.  2. 

*^  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  interpreted  *  wasteful  cock'  '  a  cockloft  or 
garretP  and  Bishop  Warburton  agreed  with  him.  Pope  had  the  effiron-^ 
tery  to  change  <  wasteful  cock'  to  lonely  room.  These  be  thy  editors,  O 
Shakespeare !"  It  must  be  owned  that  Mr.  White  has  reason  on  his  side^ 
too,  in  some  of  his  onslaughts  against  '^  Perkins."  Valuable  we  believe 
many  of  the  MS.  emendations  to  be ;  many,  too  bad,  and  some  too  good, 
to  he  true.*     The  celebrated  substitution  of  ''  who  smothers  her  with 

*  Let  us  here  indicate  a  few  passages  in  which  the  apposed  Perkins  intro- 
duces new  matter  into  the  textiu  reeephu,  by  a  whole  line  or  lines  at  a  time. 
Some  of  these  one  can  neither  believe,  without  a  struggle,  to  be  either  vert  or  bem 
trouati.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  emendator's  audacity,  if  he  really  emen- 
dated without  authority? 

In  each  of  the  subjoined  extracts  the  italieued  lines  are  the  MS.  additions  of 
Mr.  Oollier's  neach  quia: 

Says  Sir  Egiaaunir  to  Sthktt 

«( Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances. 
And  the  most  pure  affectumM  that  you  bear; 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  placed, 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you." 

l\oo  Gentlemen  0/ Verona,  IV.  8. 

This  is  at  least  plausible,  and  by  those  who  believe  in  the  atOhonty  will  be 
readily  accepted. 

A  hitch  in  the  assumed  system  of  rhymes  is  thus  *<  made  right"  in  Dromio*e 
speech: 

'*No,  he's  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than  hell: 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  hivHt  f^i 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  button'd  up  with  steel. 
Who  has  no  touch  of  mercy ^  cannot  fed; 
A  fiend,  a  faxj  [pro  fiedry],  pitiless,  and  rough ; 
A  wolf;  nay,  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  bufl^"  &c 

Ckmedy  of  Errors^  IV,  2. 
Leontes  says,  in  the  statue  scene, — 

"Let  be,  let  be  I 

Would  I  were  dead,  but  that,  methinks,  already 
lam  but  dead,  stone  loohing  upon  stone,, 
What  was  he  that  did  make  it  ?" 

Winiei's  Tale,  V.  8. 
Lord  Bardoiph  advises — 

.  .  .  **  Consult  upon  a  sure  foundation, 
Question  surveyors,  know  our  own  estate. 
How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo. 
A  careful  leader  sums  what  force  he  brings 
To  weigh  against  his  opposite,'*  &c 

2  Henry  IV.  L  S. 

Especially  notable  are  the  new  complementary  rhymes  in  the  dialogue  of 
Queen  Margaret  and  Olo*ster: 

^  Q.  M,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  king  of  years 
Should  be  protected,  like  a  child,  by  peers, 
God  and  King  Henry  govern  England's  hAn, 
Give  up  your  staff,  Sir,  and  the  King  his  realm. 

Gl,  My  staff ?— here,  noble  Henry,  is  my  staff: 
To  thinh  I  fain  would  keep  it  makes  me  lau^ 
As  willingly  I  do  the  same  resign. 
As  e'er  thy  fiither  Henry  made  it  mine." 

2  £rau;y  F7.  Act  n.  S&  3. 
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naintmg"  ba  ''  whose  moiher  was  his  painting,"  is  ably  discussed  by  oar 
Shakspeare's  Scholar,  and  we  incline  on  the  mole  to  nis  mistrust  of  the 
'change — as  we  certainly  do  to  his  rejection  of  '^  boast"  in  lieu  of  '*  beast" 
in  Xacfy  Macbeth^s  appeal ;  and  of  *^  Warwickshire  ale"  for  **  shire  ale" 
in  the  tinkei^s  gossip ;  and  again  of  "  unto  truth"  for  ^'  to  untruth"  in  a 
much  canvassed  line  in  the  *'  Tempest"  (Act  I.  Sc  2).  Shakspeare,  we 
submiti  would  have  rejoiced  in  his  Scholar,  in  these  and  some  like  in- 
stances of  acute,  scrutinising,  rightfully  jealous  scholarship.  Mr.  White's 
own  conjectural  emendations  are  few  and  feasible — affecting  little  beyond 
a  slight  misprint  or  an  error  in  punctuation.  It  should  be  added  that, 
notwithstancung  his  rule  of  adhesion,  wherever  it  is  at  all  practicable,  to 
the  original  f(mo,  he  is  often  free  enough  in  his  tamperiogs  with  its 
text,  now  and  then  scores  a  sentence  as  hopelessly  corrupt,  and  more 
than  once  deals  in  somewhat  arbitrary  fiishion  with  toe  very  genuineness* 
of  what  is  there  set  down. 

The  critidsms  interspersed  through  his  volume  are  highly  interesting, 
and  glow  with  sometimes  impassioned  admiration,  finely  attempered  to 
the  erand  theme*  Thf  one  badly  eminent  exception  is  tnat  on  JsabeUOf 
to  which  we  may  again  refer,  with  regret.  The  following  brief  comment 
on  Claudia's  dread  apprehension  of  beiug 

—  worse  than  worst, 
Of  those  that  lawless  and  uncertain  thoughts 
Imagine,  howling  I 

bespeaks  the  man  of  high  thought  and  deep  feeling : — '^  It  should  be 
said  about  the  last  two  lines  of  this  passage,  if  it  never  has  been  said,— 
and  I  believe  it  never  has, — that  they  possess  an  awful  beauty  which  it 
is  hardly  in  the  power  of  language  to  describe.  The  idea  seems  to  be 
but  vaguely  hinted ;  and  yet  an  undefined,  peculiar  dread  goes  with  the 
words,  that  would  vanbh,  or  dwindle  into  certain  fear,  if  we  were  told 
exactly  what  they  mean.  We  feel  that  they  have  conveyed  to  us  that 
which  they  themselves  tell  us  is  too  horrible  for  utterance.  What  can 
be  those  monstrous  thoughts  which  ever  seem  to  be  about  to  take  an 
hideous  shape,  and  ever  again  vanish  into  formlessness,  leaving  the  tor- 
tured spirit  howling  with  rage  and  horror  at  it  knows  not  what,  save  that 


To  think  Ifr.  Ck>llier  fain  would  keep  this,  makes  some  folks  laugh.  "These 
judicious  changes,"  and  **  this  important  addition,**  he  calls  the  new  readings. 
Chaeun  a  «m  gout.  For  these  and  similar  emendations  and  commendations,  see 
Q^Uer,  pp.  24,  62,  130,  161,  175.  197,  233,  246,  286,— and  especially  a  very 
curious  one  at  p.  88. 

*  For  example,  in  Tke$eus*  famous  verses  on  Imagination,  Mr.  White  rejects, 
with  a  peremptory  «'  cannot  he  Shakespeare's,**  the  two  concluding  lines— 
"  Or,  in  the  night,  imagming  some  fear, 
How  easy  is  a  bush  suppos'd  a  hear." 

Midgummer  Night  i  Dream,  Y.  1. 

As  we  have  seen  abeady,  he  also  repudiates  in  toto  the  dirge  sung  by  Po^fdare 
and  Cadmal  over  their  sister ;  declaring  that  nothing  could  be  tamer,  more  pre- 
tentious, more  unsuited  to  the  characters.  "Will  anybody  believe,"  he  asks, 
"that  Shakespeare,  after  he  was  out  of  Stratford  gnunmar-school,  or  before, 
wrote  such  a  couplet  as, 

*  All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 
Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust?* " 
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it »  the  4iia  fNkfldtlinagma  of  tlw  Ml  iii  eiw  hmn  wMiin  itwlf? 
What  a»  diose  OioaglitB?  We  inarti&it  be  dMoiMd  elMnaUy^oro  iv« , 
caiKkoow.  Attd:  yets  MokoipMie  in  hai£  a  Attem  ivovds  has  msde  w 
feel  ivfaail^ej'muBt^bB.''  If  dia-eoiniBeatiiB  dionigty  eippeaaad,  at  laa«k 
it:is-in  faanaooywitfa  die  danag  wjrstery  of  the  ifariUiog-teKt,  of  imagina*' 
tion  wik  eoMpurt. 

There  is  an  exoalknt  aoidjsig'  of  the  seeminglj  inooasistoiit'OhanMiter 
of  OUver^  in  '<  As  YouLUn  It."  *'  fi^eis  ne|)  a  mere  bratal,  grasphig 
elder  bio^»r!;  bat  being somewliat  meiose  and  meedyin  his  diipoeitieBy 
he  finst'  envied  and  thsn  disliifisd  the  vouth  who,  altfaeagh  h»  inferior  in 
pnitien,  is-so  iwsch  in  the  hearttof  tae  woild,  and  especiayy  of  his  own 
people^  thai  he  hMMelf  is  aitogelher  misprjssd.  The  very  moody  dbpo^ 
sition  whssh  aahes  him  tless  popalar  than  his  younger  bfodier,  led  him  to^ 
tUs  bitter  dadike,  till  it  became  at  lengthtbe  bitter  hadewhieh 


he  shows  in  the  first  scene  of  the  play.  Had  Oliver  been  less  appreeiative 
of  the  geed  in  otberi,  and 'less  oapable  of  it  himself,  he  woaldnet  have 
turned  so  biltsrly  against  (Mmttio.  It  is  quite  -true  to  nttturethait  sueh 
a  SMBBidMuld  be  overoome'eBtisetyy  and  at  onse,  hf  -the  sofaesqneiit  gene^ 


ifMUky  etf>his:faotbar»  and  hMtantlysobduad  by  simple^  sarnssC  Celim.  But 
his  sudden  yielding  to  sweet  and  noble  influeoees  is  not  eonsisteait  with 
the  character  of  the  coarse,  unmitigated  villain  whom  we  see  upon  the 
stage,  and  who  ii  the  monstrous  product,  not  of  Shakespeare,  but  of 
those  who  garble  Shakespeare's  text"  Equally  true  is  Mr.  White's 
refusal  of  the  stage  version  of  Jacques^  as  a  melancholy,  tender-hearted 
young  man,  with  sad  eyes  and  a  sweet  voice,  talking  morality  in  most 
musiod  modulation.  ^'  Shakespeare's  Jacques,'*  on  the  contraiy,  **  is  a 
morose,  cynical,  querulous  old  fellow,  who  has  been  a  bad  young  one. 
He  does  not  have  sad  moments,  but '  suUen  fits,*  as  the  Duke  says.  His 
melancholy  is  morbid;  and  is  but  the  fruit  of  that  utter  loss  of  mental 
tone  which  results  from  years  of  riot  and  debabchery.^  Among  other 
Shakspearian  creations  characterised  by  Mr.  White  with  more  or  less 
felicity  and  detail,  are,  FaUtaff^  Glossier,  Angeh,  Bottom^  Vuday  Des* 
denuma^  RtsaUnd,  and  Imogen, 

But  the  essay  on  Isabella  appears  to  us  a  piece  of  perverted  ing^uify. 
That  by  a  diligent  aggregation  of  certain  particulars  in  her  actions  and 
speeches,  an  air  of  plausibility  may  be  thrown  over  Mr.  White's  present- 
ment, or  nuspreseotment  of  the  "  very  virtuous  maid,"  is  true  enough  ; 
bnt  when,  with  every  wish  to  rid  onr  mind  of  prcgudioe  and  .pgepesiessimi » 
we  strive ix> -realise  what  Shakspeare  meant  leaoeito  be,  how  ^  regarded 
her,  and  what  place  he  desired  for  her  in  the  heart  of  the  great  world, 
which  is  jast>^— we  find  it  impraeticahle  to  recognise  Mr.  White's  version, 
and  are  only  too  glad  to  esci^e,  in  thb  instanse,  from  the  refiraeting 
medium  of  the  critic  to  the  poet's  f<mtal  light.  *^  I  shrink,"  says  Mr. 
White,  on  one  occasion,  '*  from  thrusting  myself  between  my  readers  and 
their  spontaneous  admiration  of  Shakespeare."  It  is  not  often  that  his 
pesenoe  is  fiBk-to  be  okiruiive,  or  that  we  are  not  happy  in  his  aid;  bat: 
nere  it  is  otherwise.  In  Isabella,  Mr.  White  sees  an  '^  embodiment  of 
the  iciest,  the  most  repelling  continence."  She  is  a  professional  pietist^ 
chaste  by  the  card.  She  is  **  deliberately  sanctified*  and  energefcigallf 
virtuous."  She  is  "  a  pedant  inher  talk,  a  prude  in  her  notions,  and  a  prig 
in  her  conduct"      HeBB:is  a  "  poinM^iiie  puriitg^*"     '*  She  has  solemnly 
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iMkfle  up  Her  ntiid  to  be  chBate.*^  '^She  Ims  a  cBeadnUy  lectangdir 
iMMwre,  is  an  aoeomplnlied  and'  not  very  scnnmlons  dialectician,  and 
Miiiiksit'pvoper  tD'be  beneralent  only  vhen  she  Has  ifae  law  on.faer  side.** 
•♦(Bite  is  utteriy-ffittMWt  impulse.*'  ♦'No  wonder,"  Mr.  ^WBate  in  Us 
eoiRtemptiiouB  btttemess  can  say,  '<ihat  Ludo  tells  her, 

if  you  should  >jieed  af^o* 

Tou  could  not  with  more  tame  xto^gue  desire. iL 


But  it  is  Tery  quciii—ihiB -whelher  iBobdUgimm  wmwmiwAi  eaoagii  i» 
need  a  pin,  she  probably  used  buttons, — or  would  hare  done  so  haS  she 
liyed  now-a-days.  It  may  be  uncharitable,  perhaps,  to  accuse  her  of 
haying  an  eye  to  the  seveaion  of  the  pomts  with  which  Claudia  tied 
his  doublet  and  hose  ;  but  her  indifference  to  his  death  looks  very  like  it." 
A  sorry  jest,  but  in  keeping  with  the  sorry  argument  of  Shdcspeare's 
Soholan  fiotiagMn:  8hei8&"slnriffinpBl^Dftl8/'afaa*'*iinfnsiil^^ 
absolutely  frigh^ul"  and  '^  cold-blooded  barbarity."  Her  spirit  is  "  utterly 
uncompassionate,"  "pitiless,"  "  inhuman,  not  to  say  unwomanly,"  in  her 
interview  with  her  doomed  brother,  and  the  language  she  usee  repulsively 
'*  obdurate"  and  ''  savage."  She  is  Shakspeare's  ideal  of  the  '^  unfenu- 
nine,  repulsive,  monstrous,"  in  woman — of  the  too  .maah  'brain  and  too 
little  heart.  *'  Its  unlovatiaeas  was  not  to  tleUr  'him&oM  tke  task.  .  •  . 
He  drew  an  logo  and  an  Angtelo  among  ami ;  among  women,  why 
should  he  withhokl'faiB  irnid*  from  a  Lady  Maeheih  and  tm  IkaheUa  f  As 
for  her  marriage  wrth  tbe  irresolute  latssez-faireAoving^  eaves-droppine 
Duke^  which  Mr.  HaHam  calb  "  one  of  Shakspeare's  hasty  half  thoughts, 
Mr.  White's  only  scruple,  if  any»  is,  that  the  poor  ZMe  had  too  bad  a 
bargain.  <'  She,  after  having  listened  to  his  afgamests,  probably  found 
him  guilty— not  of  love,  that  would  have  been  unpasdteable — but  of  pre- 
ference for  a  female,  under  extenoating  oiroumstnoees,  and — ^married  him. 
He  needed  a  '  grey  mare ;'  and  Shakespeare,  with  his  unerring  perception 
of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  gave  him  Isabella.*''  Such  is  Mr.  Wnite's 
interpretation  of  a  chaxaeter  which  we  regard  as  Shakgpeaio's  embodi* 
ment  of  noblest  woMnnhooH,  in  ite  religious  phasej^-^a-  emiture  so  pure 
and  intense  in  her  heavenvmd  aspirations,  tnat  she  eannot  conceive  the 
possibility  of  utter  baseness -and  renegade  treason  against  Heaven,  in  one 
so  near  to  her  as  her  brother;  devoutly  fixed  as  her  own  eye  is  on  things 
unseen  and  eternal,  not  on  things  seen  and  temporal-;  immovably  fixed 
as  her  affections  are  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth :  for  she 
walks  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight;  and  because  she  loves-. Jler  brother 
dearly,  she  would  have  him  die  at  once,  in  peaitence^aad  hope,  that,  the 
once-for-all  death  past,  tiw  judgment  after  deal^  mary  not  leave  him 
reprobate  ;  because  she  l^es  him,  she  is  jeaious  of  his-faononr,  and  her 
own  involved  in  his, — and  she  could  weep  tears  of  joy  to  see  him  bow 
meekly  to  the  impending  fate,  as  the  guaranty  of  his  reconcilement  with 
God,  and  of  her  union  with  him  in  spirit  by  ties  the  sweetest  and  most 
hallowed,  though  impalpable  henceforth  to  gross  and  grovelling  sense, — 
rather,  oh  how  much  rather  than  tears  of  shame,  such  as  must  scald  the 
saintly  maiden's  cheeks,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wastmg  and  corroding 
thoughts  that  lie  too  deep  for  tears,  if  her  father's  son  make  election  of 
the  life  that  now  is,  instead  of  the  life  which  is  to  cosae.  The  shock  she 
experiences  as  the  humiliating  truth  dawns  on  .hoC|  is  expressed  in  a 
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▼diemenoe  of  emotum,  stormy  enongfa  to  prove  that,  pace  Mr.  WUte^ 
IfeAetta  if  not  *^  utterly  mthout  impulse.'  But  in  good  sooth,  there 
needs  but  a  certain  gift  of  special  pleading,  and  a  steady  one-sidednees  of 
view|  to  do  with  any  other  of  Shakspeare's  women  what  Mr.  White  has 
done  with  the  yotaress  already  abused  by  Mrs.  Lenox — to  make  SaaUnd 
a  mere  prurient  foul-talker,  Perdita  a  forward  minx,  Ophelia  an  impure- 
minded  and  double-tongued  trifler,  Hermione  a  harsh  unfomyinff  piece 
of  austerity,  with  no  more  of  milk  in  her  bosom  or  warm  olood  in  her 
vans  than  die  stetne  she  finally  and  fitly  represented. 


THE  DECISIVE  CHARGE  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  ALMA. 

BY  NICHOLAS  MICHBLL. 

Tbb  breeze  bath  blown  the  tiuck  dun  smoke  aside. 

And,  through  that  riven  pall, 
Ye  see  the  lion-standard*  eagle*s  pride, 
Ye  see  each  firm  battalion  deep  and  wide — 

A  flashing,  bristling  wall ! 
Advance !— 'tis  heard  amidst  the  guns  that  boom 
Above  the  assailants*  heads  like  voice  of  doom ; 
For  Alma's  heights  are  crowded  by  the  foe, 
Who  still  defy,  pour  death  on  those  below. 

The  balls  deep  plough  the  ground, 

The  dying  lean  around, 

But  scorn  to  groan  or  sigh, 

A  bright  flash  in  each  eve, 

As  though  that  eye  could  see 

The  coming  victory. 

Advance ! — the  serried  lines  their  front  extend. 

Where  valour,  power,  and  matchless  order  blend. 
Bold  Albion  lifts  her  standard  high. 
And  Gallia's  sons  will  do  or  die ; 
And  like  a  myriad  stars  at  ni^ht, 
The  bayonet-points  are  gleaming  bright  i 
And  dauntless  chiefs  have  drawn  their  swords, 
That  lone  to  &U  on  yonder  hordes. — 

See  I  up  the  hill  the  unflinching  heroes  dash. 

Still  comes  the  iron  down  with  whir  and  crash ; 

But  nothing  shakes  that  line — a  moving  rock  ; 

A  living  billow — what  may  stand  the  shock  ? 

Oh !  on  that  charge  the  &te  of  Nations  hangs  1 

If  fruitless  made,  the  Northern  Monster^s  fangs 

A  deeper  hold  on  Europe's  form  may  gain. 

And  hnks  be  added  to  a  tyrant's  chain. 

Where  wild  goats  scarce  may  leap. 
The  brave  Gauls  mount  the  steep, 
Their  Chasseurs  in  hot  ire 
Open  their  deadly  fire ; 
The  steady  British  still, 
As  all  press  up  the  hill, 
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Restrain  their  martial  rage, 

More  closely  to  engage  ; 

Stout  Guard  und  Fusilier 

Face  death,  and  mock  at  fear; 

And  Scotia's  kilted  brave. 

Hearts  true  as  each  keen  glaive, 

Tlieir  stirring  war-cry  sound, 

And  up  like  lions  bound. — 
The  foe  is  near->around  the  intrenchments  sweep. 
Still  their  proud  place  the  Scytliian  eagles  keep ; 
The  word  is  giv'n— the  advancing  heroes  stand, 
Leveird  the  musket  lies  in  each  nrm  hand, 

And  ere  a  pulse  can  beat. 
Ten  thousand  tubes  are  flaming,  riuging. 
Ten  thousand  balls  through  air  are  winging. 

The  Northmen's  hearts  to  greet.— 
Oh  I  Death  I  that  hoverest  o'er  each  host, 
While  Mercy  weeps,  rejoicing  most, 
Thou  now  art  glad,  thy  sunken  eye 
Flashing  with  hideous  ecstasy  ; 
Yet  every  man  this  hour  who  dies, 
At  judgment-day,  shall  blameless  rise, 
One,  one  alone,  who  rules  afar, 
Bears  murder's  stain,  and  at  G<)d's  bar 
That  soul  shall  stand  accused  of  all. 
On  him,  war's  cause,  must  vengeance  fall ; 

A  myriad  deaths  his  crime  shall  be, 
And  these  for  punishment  shall  call 

Tliroughout  eternity. 

But  now  behold  the  battlers  for  the  right. 
Fronting  their  foes  on  Alma's  bloody  height : 
The  voli^  still  is  echoing  in  the  air, 
When  "  Charge !"  is  uttered — ^word  of  magic  there  I 

A  movement — rush — a  shout — a  cheer^— 

•*  Vive  I'Empereur !"  thrills  the  surtled  ear, 

And  "  Hurrah  V  soundeth  deep  and  clear ; 

Each  foot  the  ground  steps  firmly  o'er, 

The  levell'd  bayonet  thrust  before ; 

Like  tigers  rushing  from  their  den, 

Pour  on  the  foe  those  fiery  men. 

O'er  earthwork  and  intrenchment  dashing ; 

Bayonets  are  meeting,  swords  are  clashing. 

And  heavy  sabres  helms  are  crashing  ; 

Back  bow  the  Northmen,  serf  and  slave 

Might  ne'er  such  fearful  tempest  brave ; 

That  charge  of  bayonets  up  the  height 

Sweeps  all  before  its  deadly  might ; 

The  ibeman  wavers,  turns,  and  flies. 

Above  death's  groans  swell  panio-criet. 

A  mixed  wild  mass,  horse,  guns,  and  men 
Are  pouring  down  that  crimson'd  steep ; 

Justice  hath  triumphed — ^hark !  each  glen 
Echoes  one  sound  prolonged  ancTdeep  ; 
The  Alma  hears  it,  flowing  red, 
It  reaches  each  green  mountain's  head, 

Thrills  o'er  the  plain,  and  sweeps  along  the  sky. 

Gladdening  true  hearts — the  shout  of  victory  I 
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^'No.  15,  Castle-street,"  I  oaTled  out  to  the  driver,  vrho  was  holding 
the  door  of  the  fly,  threw  my  oarpet-bag  into  one  corner,  myself  into  the 
other,  of  the  wretchedly  stufled  vehicle,  and  away  we  jolted  over  the  fear- 
ful pavement  from  the  railway  station  into  tha.  centre  of  the.  town — where 
I  ought  to  have  aj^eared  long  before  in  foil  evening  dresf^-taad  the  very 
thought  of  it  drove.  MA' aeariy  distcMted— 4md  with  her^  heron  my  arm, 
forget  all — ^ball-room,  earth,  ricy,  die  whole  nniverse  in  my  happiness. 
But  no,  there  I  was  being  still  jolted  in  this  wretched  machine,  among 
gloomy,  stem-looking  masses  of  houses ;  fer  on  this  veiy  day,  just  as  if  the 
engine  could  not  do  me  the  kindness  to  travel  a  £ttle  faster  than  a 
diligence,  we  had  in  the  first  place  csawled  along  like  snails  over 
the  frozen  rails,  stopped  an  iamienae  time  »t  every  station,  and  finally, 
as  if  to  set  the  crown  upon  tke  wliole,  we  had  etuck  fast  for  a  good 
hour  in  a  snow-drift.  In  conseqaenee  of  all  this,  mstead  of  arriving  at 
seven  o'clock,  it  was  just  half-past  eight,  and  surely  this  w31  serve  as  my 
excuse  for  hammering  upon  the  window  at  least  a  dozen  times  during  my 
progress  from  the  station,  at  one  moment  thundering  curseain  the  driver  s 
ear,  and  then  offering  him  money  to  drive  &ster,. until  at.kst,  in  perfect 
despair,  he  lashed  lusiaatoaiahed  hone  into  full  apoodi  and.  soon  stopped 
before  the  house  I  had.  ordered  laaa«to  drive  to. 

*'  I  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  yom:  ooming!"  exelainied  my  friend,  who 
had  only  received  my  letter  the  same  morning,  and  had  nurried  down 
to  the  door  when  he  heard: me  drive  up;  ^  wheca hare  you. been  all  this 
timer 

But  there  was  no  time  for  eoq»kyDationfl  :  I  sandmjoarptt^bag,  thrust 
the  money  I  hadkeld  in  reafinetsintoihedriver^i' hand, and' flew,  rather 
than  walked,  up  the  stairs  into  Meier's  room.  Here  I  threw  down  my 
hat,  and  told  my  friend  in  a  despairing  tone— while  seoDching  all  my 
pockets  twice  over  for  the  key  of  the  pa£ock,  and  at  last  finding  it  in  the 
one  with  which  I  had  commenced — ^how  misfortune. ever  punued  me,  and 
that  I  was  such  an  unlucky  beggar  thai  nothing  would  tain  out  rightly 
with  me.  But  on  this  occasion  jny  whele  hfe'e  fintoae  was  at  stake ;  afto 
two  years'  separation  I  w«8)  again  to  see  Aer,  without  whom  I  could  only 
fancy  the  world  would  be  to  ne  a  desolate  wiMtanes;  ^Ais  evening  I 
might  hope  to  receive  from  her  the  sweet  confesrion  of  her  love,  or  at 
least  to  read  in  her  eyes  what  my  fate  would  be:  with,  her,  life  in  its 
sunniest  aspect — a  perfeot^elyaium  ^  withonther 

^'  What  on  earth  have  yoa^pit  in  yoar  caq^et^Jbaff?"  AUer  exclaimed, 
just  as  I  had  opened  the  little  padlotik,  witkoafe^pofsng -any*  attention,  for 
I  was  lo9t  in  my  dreams  af  fritun»happini«  orwoe^ 

I  had,  equally  uncomeiouriy,  thrust  in  my  hand  to  take- out  my  inex- 
pressibles-^my  tail-coat  I  had  putonbefore  starting  for  fear  of  it  creasing 
^-and  I  fancied  I  should  be  seized'  wiUi  a  fit,  when  on  the  top  I  saw  a  pair 
of  stays,  a  box  of  rouge,  and  with.contmnaHy  increasing'  fury  dragged  out 
a  whole  quantity  of  audi  feminine  vanities,  aadharled  tiiem  on  ihe  chairs 
and  floor  around  me.  Meier^s  denoBkc  huigh  fiat  rertorad  me  to  con- 
sciousness. 
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.  '^Ib,  ha,  ha,  faal"  he  ahouted;  and  tike  tean  xan  down  .hbiplanp, 
iWttUaa>fiwe  kit  his  ^ettesy — ^I  oo«klhave*itoaiigkdhim  jHhaafcood-^-^in, 
hSf  ha! — yoa've  got  h^  of  a  wrong  oarpet-bag.     Thalfs  eTWfniMte- 

<*  There !"  I  shouted^  aad  hurled  the  emptied  iniquitous  bag  behind  the 
atave,  '^iie  these  and  rot.  What  shall  I  do  now  ?  I  nsally  eannot  enter 
a-haU*xoom  in  my  goay  and  hive  stripes.  Good  Heavens  I  waa  not  I  right 
in  saying  that  I  was  the  most  unhappy  creatoie  that  walked  en  two  legs 
beneath  earth  and  heaven?  Here  I  am — Erailie  will  be  watting  for 
hours  with  her  angelic  patience  for  a  man  she  believes  false  to  her; 
fant,  athisty'Will  no  longer  be  able  to  refuse  the  earnest  prayen  e£  the  gen- 
te^n,  and  will  be  engaged  for  the  whc^  night." 

'^But  how  was  that  nossible?"  Meier  asked,  «fter  he  had  ^^tily  re- 
ooveoedfoem  his  beastly  convulsions  of  laughter.  ''  Every- one  :ke«|Wihn 
eaxpet-bag  by  him,  and  I  eannet  undenstaiid--— — " 

*'  Understand— uadesstand,"  I  gsowled,  angfily,  and  paced  up  taod 
down  the  room — I  was  then  only  twenty  years  old,  aad  the  ball  wae« 
foestion  of  life,  and  death  with  me-— ^'  I  understand  it  pecftctly.  At  the 
hist  station,  where  you  couldn't  see  your  own  hand  in  the  carnage,  a>hidy 
got  in  and  pressed  dose  4at>  me,  as  in  the  oppoate  oomer  a  confounded 
fblish  Jew  was  seated,  wrapped  .in  his  fnr,  and  had  not  the  poUteness  to 
make  room  for  the  new  comer.  From  this  moment  I  will  be  a  devoted 
aataganist  1x>  emancipation.  Of  course  I  did  not. know  she  also  had  a 
eaipet-bag  with  her,  and  when  the  train  stopped,  I  jumped,  out  in  my 
hurry,  afraid  I  might  not  be  able  to  procure  a  fly,  and  withont.troufaliag 
mvself  any  further  about  the  lady  and  her  luggage.  Mest.prehably  I 
seued  her.  carpet-bag  and  she  has  mine.  By  Heaven&I  thoogh,  it  is  grow* 
inglate!  Butwhereoanlgeta  patrofblasktesMiaan?  Itldekyxmicii 
longer,  Emilie  will  be  engaged  for  the  whole  evening,  and  I<idwiLh»ieto 
parade  her  &t  aunt  afooalin  the  baU^voen." 

''Well,  if  there's  nothiM^  more  the  matter/'  Meitr  said,  good- 
bumouredly,  "  I  can  perhaps  help  you.  Make  haste  and  perfinm  yoHT 
toilet  here,  and  I'll  go  and  see  in.  the  mean  wbtte  idMllwr  loaaaat  dis- 
cover a  pair  in  my  wssdisabe.     Weace  much  ahwit  Ae  .sam*  height." 

A  geed  fellow,  Meier.  I  pvsBBsd .  his  hand  ooiidia%,  and  while  he 
spai  gene  I  attended  to  the  gemarader  of  my  eostane^.  aBnaged  myhah^ 
whi<m  was  in  some  disorder,  and  a  few  minutes  later  was  prepared  to  jomp 
iatn  any  pair  e£  tnoyaasrs  that  might  he  oflEared.me.  Mews,  hoiwwer,  did 
ndt  zatonk  so  eoc»|iand  I  asaHsed  myself  by  opsning  a»d  abitting  the 
doer  tavice  evesy  miaute,  or  by  eaaaBuaing  the  hoaae  «ad  eases  whioii 
aaliciDas.  Site. fayid.farougH  in  my  path« 

Ladies'  ruhbish-^aint,  powder,.  &lse  ourla,!  dirty  ^o«e%  aadi^tw^q 


<'  Bahr  I  eiifld,  and  threw  annay  dM  thii^  again.     'MsiifopeaHMfl 
then,,  that  these  araiasseain  the  wwridwfae^ean.be  fooMLbysaahidevseea? 
lam  Qiily.twentyyeais  old,.hvt  I  am  pastlpr  certain—-" 

'* Good Beaeens  !  what  asmaU  of  bmaungthera  ia here^"  saU  Meier, 
who  at  this  momfiot  epeaed  the  door,,  and  ^mihad  in  wath  the  desired 
article  of  clothing.   ■  **  tSome^hing  jpnst.be-smmddeisng>'' 

I  had  also  noticed  the  smell,  but  in  my  hnpataeneehad  not  sought  the 
cause.  Meier,  however,  drew  the  myateiicras  oarpet-bag  from  behind  the 
stove.    One  side  of  it — ^a  white  ground  with  oed  roaea*— I  canisemnmher 
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it  as  difltsBotly  u  if  it  wwe  only  jesieiday— was  singed  of  a  yettowish- 
brown  odour,  notd  I  most  oonfess,  to  my  sname,  that  I  felt  a  considetabta 
dflgroe  <^  malieioiis  pleasure  at  seeing  it.  But  what  did  I  oare  now  fat  a 
carpet-bag  ?  While  Meier  was  collecting  all  the  various  objeets  soatttted 
round  the  room,  and  after  returning  them  carelessly  to  the  carpet-bag, 
gave  them  a  push  with  his  foot  in  order  to  make  them  fit  in  properly, 
and  then  put  it  under  the  bed,  I  boldly  donned  the  inexpressibles. 
Good  Heavens !  if  they  had  not  fitted  !— but  no  ! 

*<  Hurrah  !"  I  shouted,  and  out  various  capers  round  the  room.     <<  AH 


%s  serene 


!» 


They  fitted  as  if  made  for  me.  They  were  rather  tight,  but  that  ^ 
no  consequence  ;  the  style  was  splendid,  and  I  was  as  delighted  as  a  chiUL 
I  was  always  rather  sweet  upon  my  leg.  I  had  scarcely  time  for  a 
hurried  review  in  the  mirror,  for  the  whip  of  the  driver,  whom  the  ser- 
vant had  fetched  in  the  mean  while,  was  cracking  furiously  in  the  street. 
I  put  on  my  cloak,  seised  my  gloves,  slapped  my  hat  on  my  forehead, 
and  prepared  to  start 

**  Stop  !"  Meier  shouted,  and  seised  my  arm.  ^*  What  time  do  yon 
ihink  yon  will  oome  home  P** 

*'  W  ho^  I  ?— well,  not  late.  When  my  lady  goes  home,  I  shall  not 
dance  another  step ;  at  any  rate,  I  shall  be  back  by  one  or  two  at  the 
latest." 

«<  Well  then,  take  the  house-key,"  Meier  replied ;  <<  I  shall  hardly  get 
home  so  soon,  for  we  usually  play  a  couple  of  rubbers  afterwards.  Are 
you  a  sound  sleeper  P" 

'<  Not  extraorainarily  so." 

*^  Then  111  dap  my  hands  under  that  window  where  your  bed  stands. 
You  can  tie  the  house-key  in  a  pocket-handkerehief  or  in  the  tobacco- 
ponoh  hanging  there,  and  throw  it  down.** 

"  But  have  you  not  a  porter  to  answer  the  bell  ?" 

^*  The  wire  is  broken,  and  has  not  been  mended  yet.  You  are  sure  to 
hear  me." 

'<  But  the  confounded  heavy  key-       >" 

"  Leave  it  in  your  great-coat  pocket,  it  won't  bother  you  there— and 
one  thing  more,  notice  this  door  carefolly.  When  you  come  up  the  stain 
in  the  dwk,  keep  to  the  left  ;  you  can^t  make  a  mistake,  it  is  the  first 
door." 

<<  Enough,  enough."  We  hurried  down  stairs  into  the  fly,  and  started 
for  the  H6tel  de  Kussie,  where  the  brilliantly  illuminated  windows  an- 
nounced that  the  festirities  had  commenced.  How  my  heart  beat  when 
I  went  up  the  wide  flight  of  stairs  1  I  felt  as  if  I  suddenly  had  lead  m 
my  feet,  and  could  not  move  or  raise  my  limbs.  I  was  forced  to  collect 
myself,  and  was  indeed  only  recalled  to  my  senses  by  one  of  the  gaily- 
dressed  liveried  servants  thrasting  a  card  into  my  hands,  and  disappear- 
ing the  next  moment  with  my  mantle.  We  entered  the  ball-room  :  the 
wild  sounds  of  a  gallopade  reached  our  ear  through  the  doorway.  It 
was  just  as  I  had  expected :  three  dances  were  already  over,  the  Polo- 
naise and  two  waltzes,  and  Emilie  must  be  engaged  for  the  whole  even* 
ing.     Could  I  reasonably  anticipate  anything  else  P 

**  You  see,"  I  muttered  into  Meier's  ear,  with  my  hand  convulsively 
pressed  on  my  heart,  <<  such  is  the  fate  that  ever  mercilessly  pursues  me. 
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I  have  traveOed  eighty  miles  in  the  most  piensng  odd — siinnounted 
gigantic  difficultiee — ^and  now — ^too  late — ^the  corse  which  has  un<kMr« 
nuaed  my  whole  esistenoe — Emilie  is  lost,  and  I  am  a  wretched,  wretched 
man  for  ever." 

<*  Adolf^  r  Meier  whispered  to  me  as  he  hent  down.  *^  You  know 
what  I  have  told  you  a  thousand  times :  I  advise  you  to  foiget  the  giil 
altogether.     She  is  older  than  yourself ;  her  best  yean  are  passed." 

**Go  to  the  deuce!"  I  cried,  angrily.  <' Fellow,  do  you  want  to 
render  me  insane,  when  you  see  me  on  the  uttermost  verge  of  despair  ? 
You  know  that  I "* 

•*  Very  good — ^the  old  story — ^you  will  not  listen — so  go  your  way  in 
peace.  But  there  is  Emilie's  younger  brother  coming  towards  us>  and 
you  will  immediately  learn  from  him  where  you  must  SMk  your  divinity.^ 

Angrily  I  turned  away  from  him  towards  the  brother  of  my  beloved  ; 
but  who  can  describe  my  surprise,  my  delight  I  may  say,  when  I  heard 
that  Emilie,  who  had  also  been  delayed  by  some  peculiar  eanireiemps, 
had  not  yet  made  her  appearance,  but  was  expected  every  moment.  I 
could  have  fallen  on  the  neck  of  the  amiable  young  man,  a  tall,  thin, 
attorney's  clerk,  in  the  public  ball-room.  Of  course  I  posted  mysetf 
close  to  the  doorway.  I  certainly  paid  my  respects  in  my  zeal  to  at 
least  a  dozen  strange  ladies  :  was  foroed  to  apologise  repeatedly,  and  at 
last  discovered  that  Emilie  had  entered  by  another  door;  but  what 
matter  ?  Conducted  by  her  brother,  she  came  in  search  of  me,  and  I 
forgot,  in  that  moment,  journey,  carpet-hag,  deception,  and  long  waiting. 
I  forgot  the  world,  and  lived  and  breathed  in  her  alone.  An  hour  thus 
passed  in  intoxicating  joy.  What  dances  I  danced,  what  I  sud  to  her, 
how  could  I  know  ;  I  did  not  even  see  any  of  the  meny  throng  that  sur- 
rounded us  ;  I  only  gazed  in  her  eyes,  and  in  these  I  saw  a  paradise. 
Emilie  had  never  before  been  so  kind  to  me,  and  at  this  moment  I  would 
not  have  changed  places  with  an  emperor. 

At  length,  during  one  of  the  pauses,  I  found  time  to  converse  more 
calmly  with  her ;  arm  in  arm  we  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
her  little  rosy  lips  whispered  and  prattled  the  sweetest  flatteiy  in  my 
ears.  We  had  at  last  reached  one  of  the  small  red-covered  benches 
against  the  wall,  and  sat  down  :  and  Emilie  now  expressed  her  sorrow 
for  looking  so  pale  and  distraite.  Good  Heavens !  I  had  not  even  noticed 
it,  she  looked  really  much  paler  than  usual — and,  in  truth,  considerably 
altered. — What  could  have  happened  to  her  ? 

*'  Oh,  dearest  friend !"  she  whispered,  in  reply  to  my  sympathising 
question,  **  it  was  nothing  of  any  consequence^  and  still  it  was  a  thing 
which  almost  forced  me  to  give  up  the  pleasures  of  this  night's  dance." 

The  blood  ran  coldly  t^ugh  my  veins  when  I  thought  even  of  the 
possibility. 

"  But  how  was  that  possible  ?  it  cannot  be  illness  ?  Your  cheeks  are 
really  remarkably  pale  this  evening  ?" 

*'  I  was  childish,"  she  smiled.  ^^  Terror,,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
annoyance,  if  I  must  speak  candidly,  were  in  reality  the  foolish  cause." 

"  Annoyance  ?" 

*'  About  a  trifle.  I  have  been  spending  a  few  days  with  a  sick  aunt  in 
the  neighbouring  town — several  acquaintances  had  arranged  a  Uttle  dance 
there — this  evening  I  returned,  and — you  will  laugh  at  m'e— exchanged 
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cMpet-hags  in  tW  carmgv.  WeU»  why  do  you  at«rl?  thaiit  aol  ao imy 
terriblei"  she  Iaiighe4  M  I  drew  back. 

^*  No,  indeed  not,"  1  stutteredi  and  looked  loaad  to  aee  whethov  tbe 
roof  would  not  fall  in  to  bury  me.  "  Exchanged— ezchaoMd  yowr 
carpet-bag< — ha»  ha.  Im  !-^that  la  really  too  oomieal — that  is  gmouB — 
ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !*-Hleliciou8." 

''But,  for  goodness*  sake,  Adolphl"  EmiHe  exclwnied,  in  alarn^ 
^Wou  are  attiacting  the  attention  of  the  whole  room—* what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?* 

"  Beg  a  thousand  pardons,"  I  stuttered,  quite  confoundedL  for  I  feiUy 
did  not  know  at  the  moment  whether  I  was  on  my  head  or  my  beels. 
P^t,  fwwder,  locks  !  I  turned  hurriedly  towards  her,  and  by  HeaTena ! 
she  did  not  wear  her  usual  brown  looks,  from  whidi  I  had  onoe.  alofen  a 
sweet,  dear  memeulo,  whieh  had  been  kissed  a  thousand^  thousand  times. 
Plague  and  eholwra!  I  had  the  remainder  at  home  in  the  box.  Bat 
what  to  da  P  Shovdd  I  coniess  to  her  thsit  I  had  beeu  the  unliappj 
wretdi,  who  ■  '  ■■  No !  that  would  not  do ;  at  least  not  now.  And  was 
not  the  carpet*bag  sisiged,  ruined  ?  Did  it  not  lie — I  dare  not  think 
of  it-wwher»  and  near  what?  Mv  senses  began  to  grow  oonfuaed,  and 
patches  ci  burnt  carpet,  loeks,  Uack  troueers,  rouge^  powder,  all  w^nt 
round  and  round  in  my  head  Uka  a  hiirmng  Cathanne^wheel  in  a  thou* 
sand  wild  and  ever-ohaaging  shapea. 

'^  I  really  cannot  undeistand  yoa»'*  EmiUe  at  last  whioNired*  «id 
directed  a  reproaehful  but  atiU  tender  gUmee  upon  mui  ^  What  is  the 
matter?*^ 

«« Ahr*  I  replied,  in  ftarful  amhanamment,  and  must  have  loaliad  at 
the  BMMuent  as  red  as  a  ireahly-boiled  lohiior  "  you  really  cannot  imagine 
how  Sony  I  am  fbr  yoir  accident ;  if  wa  could  only— only  disoover  who 
made  the  unfortunate  mistake— •'«*' 

<'  I  am  oertun  it  was  a  gentlenum^**  she  smd  quiddy.  '*  I  found  juilt 
at  the  top.**^'^    She  stopped  suddenly  and  bit  her  li^ 

«« Yon  opemd  Ab  oarpet-hagr 

**  Yes,  oertainly,  but  of  couisa  by  mistake;  the  padlocks  are  all  alik% 
and  I  did  net  find  my  emr  tiU  I— till  I '* 

I  knew  what  was  ooming  now>  what  must  oomew  for  thi^  had  been 
lytn^at  the  U^ 

''Found  a  little  book ;  Aat  la  to  say,  a  fow  sheets  of  paper,,  sewn  to* 
gether,  containing  poems.    Ah,   Adolph^  if  you  had  only  read  the 

I  looked  up  to  her  in  smprisew  I  had  quite  foigotten  the  oonfouodad 
Tersee,  but  they  pleased  her.    EmiHe  was  an  entliusiastie  poetess* 

<«Yen  wouU  have  kitted  yourself  with  ha^hiw  at  tbe  stuff;*  the 
young  lady  continued,  who  had  now  quite  recoyered  her  calmqaiai.  ^  I 
nave  read  a  good  deal  of  nenneusioal  poetry  in  my  time^  hut  nevur  such 
trash  as  this — such  moonshine  and  melaueUy— ^suek  fannies  fine  animda 
and  similar  trash.  I  waa  rather  hoId»  and  read  a  fow  of  thoA;  they  were 
too  absurd.*^ 

''  But,  madam,"  I  stuttered,  and  hH  my  &oe  in  my  handkerdiief-^it 
seemed  to  me  as  tf  the  blood  must  hunt  my  yeias— **  I  really  do  not 
know--a  stranger^s  seerets!— *" 

^  A  grocer's  apprentice^'*  she  interrupted  ms^  kuiglungly.    ^  There  la 
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no  risk ;  the  pretty  writing  betrayed  the  author/'  (It  hod  eott  iau»  fiva 
shillings  to  hove  theBn  copied  neatly.)  '*  Yoa  must  visit  us  to-niMiow,'* 
she  continued ;  '*  then  you  can  read  the  trash  yoiurself.  I  will  send  the 
carpet-bag  to  an  acquaiatance  afterwards^  at  whose  house  I  will  hiwe  the 
advertisement  directed.'* 

This  was  too  much  ;  my  pulse  beat  furiously^  my  forehead  burned,  the 
word  was  on  my  lips  with  which  I  would  annihilate  her.  I  seised  hei 
arm  at  the  same  time  with  such  violence,  that  sbe  uttered  a  sUght  ery, 
and  looked  up  in  my  face.  At  this  momeat  the  maaia  reeommencea^ 
the  dancers  fie w  to  their  places — I  sprang  up  and  looked  round  wildly, 

''  Come,  Adolph !"  Emilie  whispered »  and  pressed  my  hand  gently, 
*'  the  quadrille  is  forming ;  let  us  take  our  places." 

%e  dragged  me  almost  passivhly  towards  the  merry  hand — me,  the 
desperate  man,  with  a  very  demon  gnawing  at  my  heart ;  hut  suddenly 
ray  fury  broke  out.  I  tore  myself  away  from  the  horrible  creature, 
leaped  back,  and  cried — no,  not  a  word  passed  my  lips,  but  aa  icy 
shudder  ran  down  my  back.  Good  Heavens !  I  had  forgotten  the  tiglU 
tronsers :  a  seam  had  given  way  iu  consequence  of  my  hurried  movement, 
80  much  I  felt,  and  I  now  feared  all  that  was  most  horrible.  Every 
eye  was  at  the  same  time  fixed  upon  me — at  least  it  seamed  so  to  me — 
and  I  felt  as  if  I  must  sink  to  the  earth  in  my  shame.  If  they  noticed 
ity  if  I  must  leave  the  room  saluted  by  the  contemptuous  laughter  of  these 
wretches :  but  no,  they  could  not  yet  have  comprehended  the  whole 
extent  of  my  misfortune,  and  it  was  still  possible  that  I  might  retire  un- 
aeen.  The  only  method  was  a  sudden  attack  of  bleeding  at  the  nese :  I 
pulled  out  my  handkerchief,  held  it  before  my  foe^  and  ezanuned  the 
terrain  witii  a  hurried  glance.  The  whole  of  the  ground  between  us  and 
^e  door  was  free  from  me%  but  several  ladies  were  standing  here  and 
tliere,  and  the  countless  lights  imparted  the  brightness  of  day :  if  I 
dared  to  cross  at  this  moment,  I  should  rashly  expose  myself  to  dfetec- 
^n :  I  must  wait  for  a  mote  favourable  moment. 

A  second  glance  convinced  me  that  the  spot  where  I  had  lately  been 
sitting  with  Emilie  was  diseagaged,  and  was,  in  addition,  somewhat 
hidden  by  %  curtain.  If  I  could  retzaat  thither  undetected,  I  could  hide 
my  time  and  gaia  the  doer  at  the  first  favourable  importunity.  It  may 
be  imagined  that,  under  such  eircumetaiicesy  I  did  not  dare  turn  my  Imuw. 
on  the  company ;  but  although  Emilio  regarded  me  with  surprise,  and 
even  the  haodkerehief  I  held  np  did  not  account  for  such  a  retrograde 
movement,  I  at  length  succeeded,  by  cxtraordinariLy  clever  manoeumnag^ 
and  covered  by  a  high-backed  chmr,  in  reachiag  the  bench  again,  and 
hoped  to  effeet  mgr  flight  in  safoty  eventually.. 

It  was  now  a  preasiag  natessity  to  diseover  the  extent  of  the  injury 
Aai  had  been  effected:  aa  it  snomed,  aaone  at  the  moment  was.  paying 
any  attention  to  me,  and  I  bent  down  a  little.  Good  Heavenal  I  had 
Bot  conceived  that  my  misfortune  was  so  great :  hut  it  was  only  toe  cer- 
tmn,  and  my  heait  beat  foasfuUy,  va^  linm  shtacUered  with  fover..  But 
the  nearness  of  the  daogec  readen  even  &  coewrd  bold  for  tbft  nonce ; 
the  misfortune  was  evident,  it  must  be  xeraedaed»  If  Meier  had  only 
been  for  a  moment  with  mo.  hut  no^  thai  cold^daod^  uafoeling  man 
was  assniedly  ssntedi  at  the  whi6t*>taUe  and  ooonting  his  tricks  and 
points :  I  dared  aot  calculate  upon  him^  and  I  was  just  preparing  to  rise^ 
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in  order  to  repair  the  calamity  as  well  as  I  could.  Almost  involantarilj 
I  raised  mj  eyes,  but  I  fell  back  on  my  seat  as  if  shot,  for  scarce  three 
yards  from  me,  and  coming  straight  towards  me,  I  saw  Emilie  on  the 
arm  of  the  thin,  consumptive  derk,  her  amiable  brother. 

Had  the  velvet^ushioned  bench  opened  and  swallowed  me  np,  I  would 
have  sunk  with  the  greatest  pleasure  any  quantity  of  fathoms  into  the 
earth  and  utter  obscurity ;  but  it  remained  perfectly  quiet,  and  I  had 
scarce  time  to  arrange  my  coat  so  as  in  some  measure  to  hide  the  odious 
rent,  when  my  destiny,  in  the  form  of  this  syren,  came  up  to  me,  and 
asked,  in  a  gentle,  flattering  tone : 

'*  Is  your  nose  bleeding,  Adolph  ?" 

I  only  made  a  silent  nod  of  affirmation. 

"Well,  that  will  soon  be  over,"  she  consoled  me;  "but — might  I 
trouble  you  for  a  moment  ?" 

I  looked  up  in  surprise  and  alarm. 

"  You  are  sitting  on  my  handkerchief,^  she  continued,  in  an  imploring 
tone ;  "  I  left  it  here  just  now." 

*^  There — ^there  is  no  handkerchief  here,"  I  assured  her  most  decidedly, 
from  behind  my  own  handkerchief ;  "  I  have  just  looked." 

*^  Yes — yes,  dear  Adolph  !'*  the  horrible  creature  said,  smilingly ; 
"  you  are,  indeed,  sitting  on  it — I — I  can  see  it ;"  and  before  I  had  the 
slightest  notion  of  what  impended  over  me,  she  suddenly  seized  the 
fancied  handkerchief,  and  tried  to  draw  it  out 

K  ever  I  wished  heartily  for  anything  in  my  life,  it  was  at  this 
moment  to  weigh  somewhere  about  one  hundred  tons.  I  certainly  seized 
the  so-called  handkerchief  and  held  it  tightly,  but  my  merciless  tormentor 
employed  her  utmost  strength,  and,  as  I  could  only  make  use  of  one  hand, 
and,  besides,  did  not  sit  at  all  firmly  on  the  soft  cushions,  I  felt  that  she 
gained  gradually  upon  me. 

"  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Miller,"  the  unhappy  clerk  now  said,  and  set  to 
work,  too,  "  I  really  don't  understand  why  you  will  not*'— and  he  pulled 
with  all  his  strength — "  give  up  the  handfEerchief.** 

I  saw  my  ruin  imminent ;  the  fearful  crisis  was  at  hand ;  I  could  only 
delay  it  as  long  as  possible,  when — ^heavenly  powers  I  it  yielded,  I  felt 
it  give  way  beneath  me,  the  couple  sprang  back  and  held — was  I  awake 
or  dreaming? — £milie*s  handkerchief.  A  moment  convinced  me  that 
my  own  fears  had  been  unfounded ;  but  whether  they  noticed  it,  or  were 
only  rejoicing  over  the  victory,  I  cannot  tell.  I  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
put  on  in  my  haste  two  wrong  cloaks  in  succession ;  at  last  found  the 
right  one,  with  a  hat  which  sunk  over  my  temples— I  threw  it  in  a 
comer — put  on  the  first  that  seemed  to  fit,  and  rushed  down  the  stairs 
out  of  the  house  into  the  piercing  cold,  which,  however,  was  balm  to  my 
burning  brow.  I  was  free,  I  could  breathe  again,  and  I  hurried  down 
the  gloomy  town  towards  the  Castle-street. 

When  I  at  last  reached  it,  I  could  not  immediately  find  the  right 
house ;  they  were  all  alike,  with  th^r  grey  fronts  and  dark  windows ;  but 
fortunately  I  knew  the  number,  and  at  last  found  the  No.  15,  by  the  pale 
light  of  a  lamp  that  burned  opposite. 

"  To-morrow  I'll  start  with  the  first  train,*'  I  muttered,  as  I  pulled  the 
heavy  key  from  my  pocket,  and  tried  to  put  it  in  the  keyhole.  "  I  am 
cured.     Meier  is  right;  I  was  betrayed  shamefully,  abominably.     Ah, 
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well  I  This  confounded  door  won't  open ;  what  a  treat  to  have  to  Mnd 
an  hour  in  the  cold  street  **  I  tried  agaid,  it  would  not  turn ;  I  hlew  into 
the  key,  hot  all  in  vain. 

^'  Meier  T  I  shouted,  with  the  faint  hope  that  he  might  have  left  the 
ball-room  before  me ;  but,  of  course,  received  no  answer,  and  tried  the 
key  again.  It  was  of  no  use ;  in  vain  1  turned  the  handle  a  dozen  times — 
in  vain  did  a  watchman  and  a  pair  of  passing  chairmen  take  a  most  lively 
interest  in  me ;  I  got  the  key  into  the  hole,  but  there  it  was  fixed,  and  I 
could  not  even  draw  it  out  again.  I  cannot  say  how  long  I  stood  freezii^ 
and  cursing  before  the  unlucky  door;  at  last  a  passer-by— for  even  the 
watchman  had  given  it  up  at  last  as  a  hopeless  job — advised  me  to  ring 
the  porter  up. 

Ring  1  yes,  it  was  aU  very  good  talking,  but  was  not  the  wire  broken. 
Still  I  follow^  his  advice,  though  really  only  through  despair  and  fury,  and 
pulled  as  if  I  wished  to  pull  the  bell  out  by  the  roots.  It  was  comforting 
to  have  something  on  which  to  vent  my  passion.  But  the  experiment  was 
not  so  fruidess  as  I  had  anticipated.  A  bell  was  set  in  motion  within 
the  house,  which  not  only  made  the  most  fearful  noise  on  its  own  account, 
but  seemed  as  if  it  never  intended  to  stop.  Before  long — and  the  giant 
bell  was  still  sounding — ^a  pair  of  slippers  came  stamping  across  the  stone 
hall  at  immense  speed;  the  person  in  them  coughed  very  earnestly,  and 
a  cheering  ray  of  light  found  its  way  through  the  keyhole.  A  key  was 
turned  within ;  but  to  my  surprise  a  bolt  was  also  pulled  back,  and  the 
heavy  door  creaked  on  its  hinges. 

The  old  man,  who  was  wrapped  up  in  a  furred  dressing-gown  to  the 
ears,  cried  at  the  same  tirae — 

"  Who's  ringing  so  furiously  ?" 

*'  Good  evening,  old  boy  !*'  I  interrupted  him,  as  I  thrust  a  piece  of 
money  into  his  dressing-gown — for  the  sleeves  came  down  far  over  his 
hands — walked  into  the  house,  and  was  going  up-stairs  without  further 
delay,  for  I  was  irozen  to  the  backbone  througn  my  former  heat  and 
long  standing  before  the  door.  The  man,  however,  first  held  his  lantern 
under  my  nose,  and  said,  with  a  glance  somewhat  calmed  by  the  tip  : 

"  Do  you  live  here,  then  ?" 

''  Yes  }  with  the  young  gentleman  up-stairs." 

"  Since  when,  then  ?" 

'*  Since  nine  o'clock  this  evening.     We  went  to  the  ball  together." 

*'  Ah,  so,"  the  old  man  nodded  ;  and  fancying  that  he  had  then  per» 
formed  his  janitorial  duties,  he  turned  away  with  a  "  Good  night."  My 
eye  had  fallen  on  the  street-door,  and  I  saw  him  fastening  the  bolt  again. 

"  Do  you  do  the  house  up  in  that  way  ?"  I  asked  him,  in  great  surprise. 
<<  I  did  not  know  that ;  no  wonder  my  key  did  not  help  me." 

<'  Yes,"  the  old  man  said,  and  began  coughing  again.  '<  Since  they— 
oho— oho — oho— murdered  the  old  lady— oho — oho — in  this  street — oho 
—-my  master  has  been  frightened— oho— oho !" 

*'  But  how  will  the  young  gentleman  get  in  ?" 

''  He'll  ring  too,"  the  old  man  said  laconically,  and  retired  into  his 
own  apartments. 

'*  That,  then,  is  the  end  of  my  sweet  dream,"  I  sighed,  as  I  walked  up 
the  broad  stone  sturcase  in  the  oark,  and  held  on  by  the  balcony.     What 
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lid  i  msm  M  this  JUomnUb  4cft  4hto  Mtf — oAer,  »ttdli  ntofe  teifrM^ 
IheagiiAi  wcra  vuiuAttg^my  fmno.* 

**  Sach  18  the  result  of  my  jouniey ;  that  is  the  keystom  xX  my  fbtnre 
happiaesi,  «ii  irfiMi  I  had  bo8t  my  «fl«H>es !  Aw«y,  vkuj,  «?«h  with 
tbs  ramDMsnoe  of  ny  nisfMrtane !  I  wiM  'Sleep — mrM  k  were  Iffl  the 
day  «f  judpneat.    An !  deaiA  woakl  km  -a  Uessiii^  T 

But,  tlnuifk  k  wae  so  dark  opHitein  lliat  I  emiM  not  «ee  a  sngle  etep, 
I  knew  «iy  read,  and  Mt  alos^  the  lel^hand  waH  as  soon  as  I  readied 
the  &Fst  landing.  My  hand  stiwek  aometiifii^,  and  at  the  same  moment, 
wirilealmeat  saiarfiing  my  kave  against  a  sharp  edge,  an  earthea  vessel  fell 
wsth  a  fearM  sound  to  the  ground,  and  the  splash  revealed  to  ne  that  I 
had  upset  some  large  water-jug.  That  was  the  climax ;  I  was  really 
wadii^.  But  how  did  the  jug  g«t  there,  and  whence  had  it  ikUea  ?  In 
tnith,  thete  waa  a  table  there  ;  it  must  hare  been  placed  lliere  since  we 
went  <Mty  and  my  left  knee  suiiiBred  the  consequences.  But  there  was  no 
tine  ior  ledectien ;  I  could  not  repair  it  in  the  darft,  and  deter- 
mined on  warning  Meier  from  the  window  when  I  heani  him  coma 
heme,  ^t  he  ^uld  not  rfip  upon  iS^e  water,  which  would  Iry  that 
time  he  froaen.  I  then  moved  aiong  the  le^l-hand  wall — ^wdl,  tm'docxr 
aught  to  he  here  ?  I  couM  ieel  votiiing  but  the  naked,  cold  wall.  I 
might  eertainly  have  passed  it  at  starting,  and  sought  my  way  hack  to 
the  stairs ;  but  there  was  no  door,  and  yet  I  was  so  certaui  that  it 
was. on  ^t  side.  Again  I  commenced  my  wanderings,  and  my 
teeth  chattered  with  cold,  and  with  no  better  sueoess  tihan  at  first,  except 
Aat  I  came  to  a  window  ^ioh  looked  out  into  some  dark  court.  Where 
was  I  now  ? — ^what  should  I  do  ?  I  could  not  pass  llie  whole  n^t  en 
die  stairs  ;  I  should  be  frozen  to  death  in  my  t^in  ball  eostume.  And 
shoidd  I  mako  a  disturbance  in  a  strange  house,  with  what  f&ee  could  I 
appear  in  the  morning  ?  But,  hang  it,  needs  must  when  a  certain  person 
drrres,  and  I  couki  not  perish  mth  cold.  There  must  be  a  door  some- 
where, and  if  I  did  not  find  the  right  one,  I  should  at  least  find  some  one 
to  ahow  me  where  my  room  was. 

I  quiddy  set  to  woi4c,  and  at  last  found  a  handle,  which  I  tried  to 
turn ;  but  it  withstood  all  my  efforts,  and  I  received  no  reply  to  my  repeated 
knocking.  I  went  further  on,  atumMed  over  a  chair,  came  to  a  small 
table,  above  which  I  felt  a  mirror,  and  at  length  reached  a  second  door. 
Although  this  rd^ised  an  antrance,  still  I  fiincied  I  heard  a  noise  much 
resomfeHng  snoring.  I  knodsed  kwtily,  and  Itstened.  Something  moved 
— ^  bedstead  ereidced — then  all  was  still  again.  I  repeated  my  knocking^ 
and  a  voice  replied,  apparently  in  the  greatest  surprise : 

**  Who  the  deuce  is  knocking  out  there  ?     Is  that  you,  John  ?" 

**  It's  I,  Mr.  Meier,''  I  replied,  in  a  gentle  but  still  distinct  vcMce,  for 
I  natarally  supposed  das  was  my  friend's  fadier.  *<  Its  Adolph  Miller, 
yom  son's  friend ;  I  can't  find  my  room,  or  rather  his." 

"  Con — found  it,  sir,  don't  disturb  people  in  their  sleep !"  the  fancied 
fiither,  however,  replied  in  a  by  no  means  kindly  tone.  ^  I  have  no  son ; 
go  to  the  devil,  and  leave  ese  in  peace." 

**  But,  my  dear  sir,"  I  enti-eated  him,  "  it  is  terribly  cold  out  here,  and 
i  may  oateh  my  death  ;  if  I  only  had  a  light,  so  that  I  could  find  my 
Mom.    Whioh  are  Mr.  Meier^s  apartmeuta  ?" 
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«lhm*«iiotaMeiertiitlieivMeiM>uM.    OoodDigiiU'' 

Aod  I  litftnillM  iwwNr  tun  om  Utotkv  tide,  Irat  fais  wotdi  wera  a 
UmadeMtroke  to  mt^  No  Mritr  in  the  whole  booBet  That  could  not. 
he«e.  Had  laoteeentlMiiiiBhee  wilh  myowneveB?  Bv*  ihemta* 
rior  of  ikm  honee  warn  tnrtk  eCMige  to  tte--HDoiiMhe  be  k  the  right? 
-^b«(t  aol  my  Meier  eeitaimly  Imd  theie.  The  eabman  had  driven  ne 
•traagfat  to  the  right  door,  a  proof  that  I  had  known  the  number  then. 


I  masteoMeMeDtiy  make  a  eeeond  atteaipt  to  find  my  bed. 

I  walked  elowly  along  the  wali»  and  at  length  reaoM  n  eeoewd  dnet^ 
whioh  certainly  led  to  a  rittin^  or  ekepmgwrooai.  I  bad  acaice  tonehed 
tiM  faaadie,  when  eooh  a  piercing,  temfie  shriek  was  faieed  that  I  started 
naiBK  m  leiioj. 

^Mr«  Meier!"  !>  however,  qaic^iyietamed  to  the  charge^  andknooked 
riianlyatUiedoor.     <«  My  dear  lb.  Meier  T' 

^  k«d(nr---tMeyee^¥il]aifie— fin— fire  l"  the  toice  aaid  in  nffy,  and 
a  bell  was  palled  with  despetato  eneigy. 

""But  mj  imtMr.  MeUr,"  I  implored^  and  thns  tried  to  appease  the 


^  Hclp>'*Aelp«*-firo  thiefes  t**  the  echo  soanded^  and  dooia  sntded  in 
aH  parts  «f  the  houses  aad  timid  voices  were  hsasd.  Oaee  again  the 
Ji|ipUB  patlMed  across  the  court,  and  for  the  flnmicnt  I  did  not  know 
iraat  bettor  to  do  than  to  yield  myself  unconditionally  to  them.  I  Mt 
my  way,  as  qmckly  as  I  cotiU,  hack  to  the  stairs  and  down  the  baaistesi^ 
and  recognised  with  pleasure  the  porter's  lantern  onoe  again.  But  he 
eearoeiy  pereeived  me  bunying  towards  him,  probably  with  e?il  designs, 
aa  he  was  led  to  belieye  firom  the  cries  ibr  help,  than  he  rushed  bsdr» 
halted  his  door>  and  began  shouting :  "  Seias  him,  Tudt  i  hold  Um 
tight,  lieM»-heta,  heto,  bets  r 

I  spffMig  to  the  hottschdoor  and  pulled  back  the  bolt,  ibr  it  was  evident 
that,  by  some  unhappy  aocklent,  I  had  entered  the  wrong  bouae.  But 
the  confounded  door  was  as  little  inclined  now  to  let  me  out  •»  it  had 
before  been  to  let  me  in,  and  the  fear  assailed  me  that  the  old  aethmatm 
hariiarian  would  set  ai^ole  pack  of  dogs  upon  me^  when  in  the  narrow 
pMage  I  shonU  be  able  to  perform  one  of  the  pagan  fights  with  animals. 
Fortonatoly,  howweiv  there  were  no  dogs  in  the  ^ard,  and  the  nMnadng 
sounds  were  probidily  only  meant  to  startle  the  mtpudent  tiiievea.  But 
before  I  was  able  to  come  to  any  decision,  and  had  almost  made  up  my 
mind  toferoemy  way  into  the  porter's  warm  apartmenti,  the  door  opened, 
and  three  trembling  fellows,  armed  with  pitchforks^  shovel%  and  a  ha^ 
kitehen-knifo,  advanced  with  desperate  bravery,  and  summoned  me  to 
lay  dawn  my  weapons. 

It  was  certainly  some  tame  ere  I  was  aUe  to  prove  to  them  my  utter 
harmlessness,  espedally  as  the  voice  heard  above  thundered  down  unin« 
totxapted  threats  of  gidfews,  wheel,  house  of  correction,  aod  galleys,  and 
thus  naturally  maintained  the  belief  among  the  gallant  defondet*  that 
•omething  fearful  had  occurred.  At  last  my  ball  ooetume^  which  I  di»> 
played  to  them,  perfaa^  calmed  them  ;  it  was  not  at  least  rm  probable 
that  any  reasonable  bong  would  try  to  break  into  a  houses  with  thethep- 
mometsr  at  snrii  a  statoy  in  Uaek  coat»  white  kid  gloves,  and  shoes  and 
stockings.    My  friend  in  the  fur  coat  recognised  me  again,  but>  although 
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he  sueoeeded  b  proving^  to  the  potfons  thai  I  wMnorobbef^  Jb  woali  not 
enter  iato  aoy  discuaston  with  me  ;  he  stated  that  he  kneir  no  one  at  ihe 
name  of  Meier,  never  had  known  such  aperaon,4>peBied  the  •trMt'-door  aa 
quickly  as  possible^  though  with  a  glance  of  mistrust,  and  I  fbund  siyfldf 
a  few  seconds  later,  and  glad  in  the  bargain  at  not  behig  given  in  charge 
to  the  patrol  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  before  the  very  door  whero  1 
would  have  g^ven  Heaven  knows  what,  so  shortly  before^  in  oider  to 
get  in. 

I  certainly  tried  immediately,  and  while  the  bolt  was  again  being 
&8tened,  to  oonidnce  myself  of  the  identity  of  the  number :  but  the  last 
lantern  had  gone  out  in  the  mean  while,  the  street  was  deserted,  and  the 
snow  fell  in  great  ioy  flakes.  I  trembled  with  cold  in  every  limb,  and 
apprehended,  not  without  reason,  a  dangerous  illness,  if  I  remained  a 
moment  longer,  tlunly  dressed  as  I  was,  in  the  open  street.  Under  these 
circumstances,  nothing  was  left  me  but  to  give  up  all  attempts  to  find  tb» 
right  house  in  such  darkness  and  cold,  and  I  hurried  down  the  street  to 
take  advantage  of  the  first  hotel  or  inn  which  might  offer  itseif. 

Fortunately  I  did  not  require  to  search  long ;  a  few  hundred  paces 
lower  down  1  recognised  the  gold  gigantic  letters  of  a  sign,  the  house- 
bell  was  at  the  right  place,  and  1  found — in  truth,  scarcely  able  to  stand 
on  my  feet — an  ice-cold  room,  but  a  warm  bed,  in  which  I  could  recovtr 
from  the  misery  and  sufferings  of  this  night  Exhausted  to  death,  I  nata- 
rally  fell  asleep  directly,  and  only  awoke  when  the  bright  daylight  ahooe 
into  my  room,  and  the  waiter  came  in  with  the  coffee  I  had  ordered  &x 
eight  o'clock. 

The  reminiscence  of  the  past  night  lay  upon  my  nerves  like  a  gloomjr 
nightmare,  but  the  coffee  exerted  its  beneficial  effects  upon  me ;  I  shook 
off  all  my  unhappy  thoughts,  and  with  the  firm  determination  to  leiEive 
Emilie  for  ever — I  have  not  up  to  the  present  moment  quite  made  up  my 
mind  whether  the  false  locks,  or  the  opinion  about  my  poetry,  decided  me 
on  this — I  put  on  my  cloak,  donned  my  hat,  which  the  events  of  the 
night  had  b^towed  upon  me,  and  after  paying  my  little  account,  opened 
my  door,  which  led  out  into  a  narrow  passage. 

<<  Well,  I  might  have  been  clapping  my  hands  till  they  were  sore  under 
the  window,"  a  voice  said  at  this  moment  close  to  me,  and  no  one  else 
but  Meier  came  out  of  an  adjoining  room,  also  in  his  cloak  and  hat. 

"Mmr!"  I  cried,  and  stood  all  amazement  at  such  an  unexpected 
meeting ;  '*  for  Heaven's  sake  how  did  you  get  here  ?" 

<*  Wikj  did  you  run  away  all  at  once  from  the  ball  ?"  he  growled  in 
reply;  '*  Emilie  asked  a  thousand  times  after  you." 

Emilie !     The  name  restored  to  me  all  my  strength  and  energy. 

^<  Meier,*'  I  said,  as  I  seized  his  arm,  and  walked  down  stairs  with  him 
— «  Meier,  do  you  believe  that  some  men  are  bom  to  ill-luds  ?" 

^'  I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  you  have  a  peculiar  knadc  for  makinr 
ft  mess  of  everything  you  set  about,**  was  the  angry  reply.  ^'  Whv  did 
you  not  go  home  like  any  other  reasonable  man,  instead  of  bolting  into  a 
public-house  with  the  only  key  of  the  door  in  your  pocket,  and  shutting 
me  out,  so  that  I  could  not  get  into  my  own  room  ?*' 

**  Do  you  believe  that  some  men  are  bom  to  ill-luck,  Meier  ?*' 

''Don't  talk  nonsense  ;  where's  my  key  ? — and — ^ha — ha — ha!  whose 
hat  have  you  got  on  ?" 
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I  took  it  offy  and  now  mw,  for  ihe  fint  time,  that  there  was  a  little 
flihrer  oockade  on  die  mde  of  it.  I  had»  in  my  hurry  (m  the  prenoos 
eTemng*,  eeized  some  servant's  hat. 

^<  Meier/' I  said,  and  looked  down  upon  the  hat,  only  the  more  con- 
firmed by  it  in  my  determination-*-'^  do  you  know  whom  the  oarpet-hag 
bcdongato?" 

^  A  lady  moat  assuredly,  who  wiD  be  highly  pleased  with  the  burnt 
loses;  probably  an  actress,  as  she  travels  about  with  paint  and  fialse 
ciffis." 

''  Humph !"  I  said,  and  walked,  with  my  hat  still  in  my  hand,  down 
the  street  towards  his  house.  Suddenly  I  recognised  the  door  at  which 
I  had  stood  the  previous  night,  the  bell-handle — I  had  not  yet  forgotten 
the  thick  round  knob  which  I  had  pulled  at  so  furiously— and,  plague 
take  it,  a  13  grinned  horribly  at  me,  which  I  had  certainly  taken  in  the 
darimess  for  15.     The  measure  of  my  anger  was  filled  up. 

*<  Meier,"  I  said,  and  nodded  to  a  cabman  just  passing,  *'  there  are 
things  in  this  world  which  cannot  well  be  discussed  by  word  of  mouth, 

00  I  would  sooner  write  you  my  adventures.  It's  now  just  a  quarter^past 
nine,  at  half-past  the  tnun  starts ;  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  my  traps  by 
the  first  opportunity.     Your  trousers  you  must  lend  me  so  long,  or  else 

1  should  miss  the  train — a  thing  I  would  not  do  for  the  world." 

"  What!  you  want  to  be  off  again  all  in  a  hurry  ?"  Meier  exclaimed, 
in  great  surprise.     *^  That  won't  do ;  what  will  Emilie  say  to  it  ?*' 

'<  Give  my  best  respects  to  her,"  I  muttered,  with  a  half-concealed 
smile  of  malice,  "and beg  her  to  be  good  enoug^h  to  change  carpet-bags 
again.  But  stop— K>ne  thing  more — ^be  so  kind  as  to  find  the  owner  of 
tms  hat,  who  has  probably  got  mine  instead  of  it." 

''  Do  you  mean  that  ?— Emilie  the  owner  of  those  pretty  specimens  ? 
But,  Adolph,  you  cannot  possibly  travel  with  a  bare  head  !" 

*<  No,"  I  replied,  "  by  no  means. — Coachman,  the  railway  station  ;  if 
we  get  there  before  the  train  starts,  there's  a  crown  for  you. — So,  good- 
by,  Meier ;  don't  be  vexed  at  my  ^ving  you  so  much  trouble.  You  shall 
luive  a  letter  from  me  by  the  day  after  to-morrow  at  the  latest." 

With  these  words  I  shook  his  hand,  took  off  his  hat  and  put  it  on  my  own 
head,  jumped  into  the  cab,  and  the  next  moment,  before  Meter  had  re- 
covered from  his  surprise,  I  was  rattling  towards  the  station.  We  reached 
it  in  time — the  last  bell  was  ringing.  As  soon,  however,  as  I  was  nestled 
in  the  warm  comer  of  the  carriage,  and  left  the  scenes  of  my  nocturnal 
adventures  behind  me— when  fi^d  after  field,  villages  and  forests  were 
passed,  and  every  mile  increased  the  distance  between  ua— I  recovered 
my  equanimity. 

The  same  evening  I  wrote  to  Emilie  a  few  lines,  in  which  I  confessed 
my  unworthiness,  and  begged  for  her  friendship.  Meier  I  also  acquainted 
with  all  the  details,  and  three  days  later  received  my  carpet-bag,  as  well 
as  all  the  letters  I  had  vmtten  her.     Only  one  thing  was  missing— my 

E»em8.     1  had  insulted  a  woman,  and  she  revenged  herself  on  me.    A 
rtnight  later  they  appeared  in  the  Frankfurt  DtdaskaUa  with  my  own 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY: 
Oft  m.u0numoKS  of  thx  m^imaw  xkb  dTstOK t  v»  ous  «mkd- 

FATBBBS. 

St  AuCZAMPtft  AlTBBtlll. 

XABRIAQE  AND  FUKBRAL  CUSTOMS  IN  THE  EIQHTEBNTH  CSSTtSBS. 

Jx  tMfwsiiig  the  atTMls  of  London  it  wm  notmoommoa  si^  to  see  a 
«K)b  coHeelid  More  a  retpeetable  iraiise  makiiig  tlie  inost  dtseordant  ^iin 
tangiMbla ;  9Mne  with  musioal  instnHneatB^  others  with  insfr<y«r-botifli 
wui  deaveiB,  and  th^  rest  with  tin-kettles,  saucepans,  shovels,  or  anj 
impleiMnt  on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands,  and  ttonn  whioh  thw 
might  produce  a  aofioroas  noise.  This  was  the  **  rough  music**  wfaidh 
always  serenaded  a  newly-married  couple,  and  which,  althongti  still 
jeaiovsly  hept  up  in  some  country  distrida,  is  nearly  hstni^ied  horn  the 
nietropolis.  Hogaith,  in  the  ^  Marriage  of  llie  Industrioos  Apprentice 
to  his  Master's  Daaghtet^'  (Industry  and  Idleness),  giip«s  «  an  eaoeHcnt 
npreeentadon  <rf  one  of  these  scenes.  The  cripple  biown  as  *'  Pfaiiin  in 
the  Tub,"*  who  is  inttodnced  into  the  group,  was  a  g«nend  attendant 
«MQ  lAie  RNigh  music,  and  seldom  fitiled  to  he  present  at  a  wedding. 
Thb  print  g*ave  hirth  to  the  Mowing  remarits  upon  the  praetica  hf 
M.  Liohteaheig,  a  Geraian  commentator  on  Hogarth  :—-^^  It  is  the 
cnstoos  in  Bngiwd,  or  ait  least  in  London,  for  the  butchers  to  mahs^ 
hefons  the  houses  of  Uie  newly-married  on  ^tn  morning  after  the 
wedding,  if  they  think  it  will  pay  them  for  their  trouble,  a  kind  of  wM 
JanisMoy  music.  Hiey  peifonn  it  by  striking  their  deaTon  with  the 
marrow-bones  of  the  animals  they  have  slain.  To  cbmnrehend  that  tUs 
mnsic  ia— we  shall  not  sa^  supportable,  for  that  is  not  here  the  miestion 
««— but  that  it  is  not  entirely  objectionable,  we  shall  observe  thai  the 
hmidth  of  the  English  cleaver  is  to  that  of  the  German  neariy^in  the 
same  propoiiMm  as  the  diameter  of  the  English  ox  is  to  that  of  Germsosy. 
When,  therefiMPe,  property  struck,  they  produce  no  despicable  chmg — at 
least,  certunly  a  better  one  than  logs  of  wood  emit  when  thrown  to  the 
grcond." 

While  on  the  snhgeet  of  marriages,  we  are  reminded  ihat  we  hmre  a  r»- 
assakaUe  curiosity  connected  with  it,  and  must  find  a  place  on  the 
shelves  of  our  musenm,  and  the  pages  of  this  its  catalogue,  for  the  Fleet 
Marriage  System  of  tiM  Eighteenth  Century. 

The  shop-windows  in  Fleet-street  and  Ludgate-hill  often  displayed  a 
notice  that  **  weddings'*  were  ^  performed  wilhin."  And,  as  yon  passed 
akmg  the  streets,  yon  would  be  asked  the  astounding  question,  **  Would 
yon  like  to  be  married,  sir  P** 

Hie  terrible  and  cruel  abuses  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  under  the  cxecrahfe 
Hunins  and  Bambridge,  were  accompanied  by  one  more  ludicrous,  yat 
of  the  moat  misohievoos  tendency.  Preriously  to  the  passing  of  the  mrw 
Marriage  Act  of  1753,  which  rendered  the  publication  of  banns  con-- 
nulsory,  clergymen  confined  for  debt  in  the  Fleet  were  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  marrying  couples  within  its  precincts.  Mr.  Knight,  in  his 
amusmg  collection  of  the  curiosities  of  all  ages  of  British  history,  entitled 
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^Old  I!ng1and7*  meiriiMtt  that  one  oF  theM  panont,  named  Wyiclt^ 
realised,  according  to  fab  own  metnoraiidnni  Ijook,  5?f.  12s.  9d.,  in  fees, 
in  -a  single  montli ;  that  another,  William  Dare,  married  monthly,  on  an 
ftvctnigei  otte  linndred  and  Ififtj,  or  two  hundred  ooaples,  and  was  forced 
to  have  a  ctrrate  to  aanst  him ;  and  that  the  most  notonons  of  them, 
Keith,  manied  one  hnndred  and  seventy-three  couples  in  one  day* 
^Hien  ihe  time  of  the  enjoyment  of  this  privilege  was  limited,  and  on  the 
last  day  allowed  hy  the  act,  the  24th  of  March,  1758,  upwards  of  three 
faundred  matrtages  took  place. 

*' False  names,  half  names,  or  even  no  names  at  all,"  adds  Mr. 
Knight,  '<  would  do  with  these  most  liberal  gentry ;  and,  if  all  that  were  not 
anfficient,  they  would  get  up  a  sham  certificate  of  marriage,  without  any 
marriage  taking  phuse.  A  marrii^  of  to-day  could  foe  dated  bade  for  a 
twdvemomh  or  two;  if  bride  or  bridegroom  could  not  come,  there  was  one 
ready  to  act  proxy.  Women  who  were  in  debt  might  come  here,  be 
married  to  a  husband  regulariy  attached  to  the  place  for  the  purpose^ 
and,  as  soon  as  married,  part  to  meet  no  more— ^e  (jnite  content,  for  b 
handsome  eratnity,  to  be  liable  to  all  her  debts — she  able  to  laugh  at  all 
her  M,  creditorB,  and  take  in  new  ones.  Lastiy,  if  money  was  slrart,  yon 
might  *  go  upon  tick,'  as  the  register  has  it."  In  short,  it  would  appear 
th^  were  provided  with  every  contingency  that  might  arise. 

Idlers  about  Fleet  Market  were  often  amused  by  the  sight  of  a  car* 
riage,  surrounded  by  the  parsons  and  their  ^  touters,  as  coadies  near  the 
theatres  are  besieged  by  vendors  of  play-bills,  while  the  cries  rang  round 
of  •*  A  parson,  sir  ?**  •*  I  am  the  clerk  and  registrar  of  the  Fleet-** 
^  Thia  way,  madam,  that  fellow  will  carry  you  to  a  little  puddling  ale- 
tRmse."  *'  Come  with  me !  he  will  take  you  to  a  brandy  shop  !**  fte. 
Here  we  must  again  quote  Mr.  Knight  for  a  graphic  account  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  which  ensued : — '^  As  the  party  ascend  the  prison  stairft^ 
and  pass  along  the  gallery,  they  receive  various  invitations  to  stop.  A 
coal-heaver  is  espemlly  pressing:  ^  This,' says  he,  *  is  the  famous  Lord 
Mayoi^B  chapel  ;  you  will  get  married  cheaper  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Fleet  I*  The  parson  who  has  got  the  job  looks  daggers  at 
nim,  but  receives  a  horse-laugh  in  reply  ;  and,  by-the-byy  the  pair  are 
fortunate — ^their  worthy  conductor  is  sober  to-day.  They  enter  hia 
rooms.  Hiere  is  a  hint  about  brandy  and  wine,  which  the  excellent 
priest  deals  in,  as  well  as  wedlock,  and  both  are  called  for;  and  the 
ceremony  now  proceeds,  and  is  performed,  on  the  whole,  decendy 
enough.^  •*But,'*  says  Mr.  Knight,  with  great  significance,  **woe 
betide  the  bridegroom  if  he  has  not  made  up  his  mind  to  pay  handsomely, 
even  according  to  the  Fleet  standard,  otherwise  he  will  not  soon  forget 
Ihe  Fleet  parson's  lesson  in  *  Billingsgate.*  " 

We  may  consider  the  Gretna  marriages  of  the  present  day  productrre 
of  serious  mischief,  but  these  were  much  more  dangerous  to  the  well* 
being  of  society  and  the  cause  of  morality.  No  questions  being  asked, 
minors  were  entrapped  and  married,  the  weak-minded  kidnapped  into 
wedlock,  and  even  some  married  forcibly  against  (heir  will,  to  men  whom 
•  perhaps  they  had  never  seen  before.  Mr.  Knight  copies  a  significant 
entry  from  one  of  the  registers : 

'*  William and  Sarah ;  he  dressed  in  a  gold  waistcoat  like 

an  officer  ;  she,  a  beautiful  young  lady  with  two  fine  diamond  rings,  and 
a  black  high-crowned  hat,  and  very  well-dressed — at  Boyoe's.     N.B.— » 
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These  was  four  or  five  young  Irish  feUovs  seenoed  to  me,  jcfier  i^  i 
riage  was  over,  to  have  deluded  the  young  woman." 

In  the  Orub-etreet  Journal,  No.  270,  February  27th,  1735,  these 
Fleet  marriages  axe  alluded  to  aa  ''the  ruinous  marriages  practised  in 
the  liberties  of  the  Fleet  and  thereabouts,  by  a  sett  of  drunken,  swearic^ 
parsons,  with  their  myrmidons,  that  wear  Uack  Goats,  and  pretend  to  be 
clerks  and  registers  to  the  Fleet.  These  minbters  of  wickedness,"  the 
writer  proceeds,  "  ply  about  Ludgate-hill,  pulling  or  forcing  people  to 
some  puddling  alehouse  or  brandy-shop  to  be  married,  even  on  a  Sunday^ 
stopping  them  as  they  go  to  church,  and  almost  tearing  their  doathes 
off  their  backs." 

There  appears,  then,  to  have  been  as  much  danger  of  being  married  in 
the  heart  of  the  City  against  your  will  as  of  being  murdered.  It  must  have 
been  strange  to  hear  the  citizen's  wife,  in  broad  noonday,  on  taking  leave 
of  a  visitor,  after  a  moming*s  chat,  say,  '*  Take  care  of  yourself — mind 
you  don't  get  married  as  you  go  down  Ludgate-hill  T  but  the  caution 
would  hardly  appear  superfluous,  when  we  read  the  statements  contained 
in  a  letter  to  the  Grub'Slreet  Journal  which  we  have  just  quoted : 

''  Since  Midsummer  last,  a  young  lady  of  birth  and  fortune  was  de- 
luded and  forced  from  her  friends,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  a  wry-necked 
swearing  parson,  married  to  an  atheistical  wretch  whose  life  is  a  constant 
practice  of  vice  and  debauchery.  And,  since  the  ruin  of  my  relation, 
another  lady  of  my  acquaintance  had  like  to  have  been  trepanned  in  the 
following  manner :  The  lady  had  appointed  to  meet  a  gentlewoman  at 
ihe  old  playhouse  in  Drury-lane,  but  extraordinary  business  prevented 
her  coming.  Being  alone,  when  the  play  was  over,  she  bade  a  boy  call 
a  coach  for  the  City.  One  dressed  like  a  gentleman  helps  her  into  it  and 
jumps  in  after  her.  '  Madam/  says  he,  *  this  coach  was  called  £or  me^ 
and,  since  the  weather  is  so  bad,  and  there  is  no  other,  1  beg  leave  to 
bear  you  company.  I  am  going  into  the  City,  and  will  set  you  down 
wherever  you  please.'  The  lady  begged  to  be  excused,  but  he  bade  the 
coachman  drive  on.  Being  come  to  Ludgate-hill,  he  told  her  his  sister, 
who  waited  his  coming  but  five  doors  up  the  court,  would  go  with  her  in 
two  minutes.  He  went  and  returned  with  his  pretended  sister,  who 
asked  her  to  step  in  but  one  minute,  and  she  would  wait  upon  her  in  the 
coach.  The  poor  lady  foolishly  followed  her  into  the  house,  when  in* 
stantly  the  sister  vanished,  and  a  tawny  fellow  in  a  black  coat  and  a  Uack 
wig  appeared.  '  Madam,  you  are  come  in  good  time :  the  doctor  was 
just  a-going.'  ^  The  doctor  !'  says  she,  horridly  frighted,  fearing  it  was  a 
madhouse ;  '  what  has  the  doctor  to  do  with  me  r  *  To  marry  you  to 
that  gentleman ;  the  doctor  has  waited  for  you  these  three  hours,  and 
will  be  paid  by  you  or  that  gentleman  before  you  go.'  '  That  gentle- 
man,' says  she,  recovering  herself,  '  is  worthy  a  hetter  fortune  than  mine^' 
and  begged  hard  to  be  gone.  But  Doctor  Wryneck  swore  she  should  be 
married,  or  if  she  would  not  he  would  still  have  his  fee,  and  reg^ter  the 
marriage  from  that  night  The  lady  finding  she  could  not  escape  with- 
out money  or  a  pledge,  told  them  she  liked  the  gentleman  so  well  she 
would  certainly  meet  him  to-morrow  night,  and  gave  them  a  ring  as  a 
pledge,  '  which,'  says  she,  '  was  my  mother's  gift  on  her  death-bed, 
enjoining  that,  if  ever  I  married,  it  should  be  my  wedding-ring.*  By 
which  cunning  contrivance  she  was  delivered  from  the  black  doctor  and 
bis  tawny  crew." 
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The  ladj  who  gives  this  account  of  the  hazardous  adventure  of  her 
fnend  was  curious  to  see  something  of  these  Fleet  niarriag«8 :  "  So,**  she 
says,  '^soine  time  after  this  I  went  with  this  lady  and  her  hrother,  in  a 
ooach,  to  Ludgate-hill  in  the  daytime,  to  see  the  manner  of  their  picking 
np  people  to  be  married.  As  soon  as  our  coach  stopped  near  Fleet- 
bridge,  up  comes  one  of  the  myrmidons.  '  Madam,'  says  he,  *  you  want 
a  parson  r  *  Who  are  you  T  says  I.  '  I  am  the  clerk  and  register  of 
the  Fleet.'  *  Show  me  the  chapel/  At  which  comes  a  second,  desiring 
me  to  go  along  with  him.  8ays  he,  *  That  fellow  will  carry  you  to  a 
puddling  alehouse.'  Says  a  third,  <  Go  with  me — he  will  carry  you  to  a 
brandy-shop.'  In  the  interim  comes  the  doctor :  '  Madam,'  says  he, 
m  do  your  job  for  you  presently.'  •  Well,  gentlemen,'  says  I,  *  since 
you  can't  agree,  and  I  can't  be  married  quietly,  I'll  put  it  off  till  another 
time;'  so  drove  away." 

The  open  manner  in  which  these  things  were  done,  as  well  as  the  com- 
petition existing  among  the  several  parsons,  are  shown  in  the  following 
advertisement,  of  which  scores  of  a  similar  kind  appeared  in  the  news« 
papers: 

*'  Marriages  with  a  license,  certificate,  and  a  crown  stamp,  at  a  guinea, 
at  the  new  chapel,  next  door  to  the  china-shop,  near  Fleet-bridge,  London, 
by  a  regular-bred  clergyman,  and  not  by  a  Fleet  parson,  as  is  intimated  in 
tne  public  papers,  and,  that  the  town  may  be  freed  of  mistakes,  no  clergy « 
man,  being  a  prisoner  in  the  rules  of  the  Fleet,  dare  marry,  and,  to 
obviate  all  doubts,  the  chapel  is  not  in  the  verge  of  the  Fleet,  but  kept  by 
a  gentleman  who  was  lately  chaplain  on  board  one  of  his  Majesty's  men- 
of-war,  and  likewise  who  had  gloriously  distinguished  himself  in  defence 
of  his  king  and  countiy,  and  is  above  committing  those  little  mean 
actions  that  some  men  impose  on  people,  being  determined  to  have  every- 
thing conducted  with  the  utmost  decency  and  regularity,  such  as  shall  all 
he  supported  in  law  and  equity." 

This  worthy,  while  he  indignantly  repels  the  insinuation  that  he  was 
a  Fleet  parson,  was,  by  his  own  confession  at  least,  a  chaplain  in  ike 
Fleet. 

Smollett,  in  his  continuation  of  Hume's  History,  confirms  all  that 
has  been  said  of  the  frightful  evils  attendant  upon  the  impunity  enjoyed 
by  these  Fleet  parsons.  He  even  goes  further  in  his  deprecation  of  them 
and  their  doings  : 

**  There  was  a  band  of  profligate  miscreants,  the  refuse  of  the  clergy, 
dead  to  every  sentiment  of  virtue,  abandoned  to  all  sense  of  decency  and 
decorum,  for  the  most  part  prisoners  for  debt  or  delinquency,  and,  in- 
deed the  very  outcast  of  human  society,  who  hovered  about  the  verge  of 
the  Fleet  prison,  to  intercept  customers,  plying  like  porters  for  employ- 
ment, and  performed  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  without  license  or  ques- 
tion, in  cellars,  garrets,  or  alehouses,  to  the  scandal  of  religion  and  the 
disgrace  of  that  order  which  they  professed.  The  ease  with  which  this 
ecclesiastical  sanction  was  obtained,  and  the  vicious  disposition  of  those 
wretches,  open  to  the  practices  of  fraud  and  corruption,  were  productiv<e 
of  polygamy,  indigence,  conjugal  infidelity,  prostitution,  and  every  curse 
that  could  embitter  the  married  state." 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  this  evil,  when  we  state 
that,  from  October,  1704,  to  February,  1705,  the  number  of  these 
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marriages  waa  UMj  or  nearl;^  ait  tbe  rate  of  8000  per  anaam!  But  we 
thiok  we  have  adduced  sufficient  evidence  to  oonvinoe  the  reader  that  it 
was  full  time  tliat  a  stop  was  put  to  these  proeeeduags  by  the  Marriage 
Acty  which  rendered  it  punishable  by  death  to  g^ve  a  £BJse  oeitiiicata  or 
make  a  false  registry. 

Another  curious  feature  connected  with  marriage  in  the  last  centaryy 
was  the  reporting  of  the  dower  of  the  lady  in  the  annooncement  of  tbe 
marriage.  The  following  examples  from  the  London  Magazine  of  8f^ 
tember,  1735,  will  serve  to  show  that,  in  some  instanffiaa,  the  gaitlemaa's 
portion  was  stated : 

<'  Morgan,  William,  of  Denbigh,  ia  North  Wales,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Crad- 
dock,  sole  daughter  of  John  Craddock,  of  Chester,  Esq^  an  80001. 
fiwtune. 

'*  Sir  Eldward  Deringi  of  Surrenden-Dering,  in  Kent,  to  Mrs.  Momr 
pesson,  a  young  widow  lady  of  30,000/.  fortune. 

^  Mr,  William  Pearce,  an  eminent  surgeon,  of  Bricklayers'  Hall,  in 
Leadeuhall-street,  to  Mxs.  Maxy  Hardy,  of  Mile^ead,  a  lO^OOQif. 
fortune. 

<*  Mr.  Murray,  nephew  of  Mr.  Murray,  the  &ce  painter,  who  died 
about  two  mondis  since,  and  lefi  him  upwards  <^  40,000/L,  to  Miss 
Turner,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Turner,  of  Gloucester-street,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

There  was  little  in  the  Funeral  Customs  of  the  last  CMitiiry  that  was 
different  to  those  of  its  suceossor.  The  practice  of  persona  of  wealth 
« lying  in  state'*  was  more  general;  and  even  the  bodies  of  woaM^ 
mexchanta  and  tradesmen  were  sometimes  laid  out  amidst  hiaek  velvet 
hangings,  with,  wax  candles  heside  the  coffins,  and  the  do<»s  of  their 
houses  tlurown  open,  for  the  public  and  their  neighbowa  to  come  and 
look  at  them.  The  moarnful  pageantry  of  lying  m  state  was  kept  up 
for  several  days  af^  the  death,  aud  the  funeral  was  generally  conducted 
by  torchlight,  the  chamber  of  death  remaining  religiousfy  dosed  and 
locked  in  many  instances  lor  years,  tiU,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  all  the  best  rooms  were  shut  up  in  honour  of  departed  anoes- 
tors.  As  soon  as  convenient  after  the  death,  "  searchers"  were  employed 
to  examine  the  body  and  see  that  there  were  no  marka  of  foul  play,  and, 
if  the  deceased  were  a  female^  these  were  eenorally  a  parcel  of  gin- 
drinking  old  women,  appointed  by  the  pariah  officers,  but  performing 
their  duties  very  inefficiently  and  indecorously,  and  their  fees  appear  to 
have  ranged  from  half-a^crown  to  seven  and  sixpence ;  and,  after  them, 
came  the  ''  plumser,"  **  whose  business,"  says  the  Oxford  and  CamMd^ 
Monikfy  MueeUat^  of  September,  1750,  "  is  to  bedisen  the  dead  body, 
and  make  what  tbe  ladies  <»I1 '  a  charming  oorose.' " 

We  have  befoie  us  aa  undertaker's  bill  ef  a  data  as  late  as  September, 
1780,  for  the  ftmaral  of  a  posson  of  the  middle  dasay^  whieh  amoanta  to 
61L  odd^  and  oontains  the  mUbvrmg  items ; 

£    «.  d. 
To  32  men,  for  carrying  ofyeliabU  at  2s.  6d.         .        •        .        4    0    0 

To  32  branches  for  ditto,  29.  each 0    5    4* 

To  68  lbs.  of  wax  candles,  for  ditto,  at  9<.  per  lb.    .  •      10    4    0 

To  2  bendles  attending  ye  corps,  with  silk  dressings  and  gowns        1  10    0 
&c.  &c. 

*  Be  charged  ia  the  oiiginaL 
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The  practice  of  burying  k)r  tonUiglit^  iham  Ittd  tbw  long  sonrived 
Pope's  severe  satire : 

When  Hopiuns  dies,  a  thousand  lights  attend 
The  wretch,  who  living,  saved  a  caodle*s  end. 

Every  mourner  at  a  funeral,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  last  scene  of 
Hogarth's  <'  Harlot's  Progress,**  was  provided  with  a  branch  of  rose- 
mary,  probably  at  first  adopted  as  a  precaution  against  contagion,  but  it 
afterwards  came  to  be  oonsidered  a  grave  breach  of  decorum  to  appear 
at  a  funeral  without  one  of  theee  q>rig8. 

The  same  inquisitiveaess  oa  the  part  of  the  paUio»  prying  into  private 
affairs,  or  the  same  oeletitation  on  tiie  part  o£  indiviskials  which  led  to 
their  making  a  parade  of  their  newly-acquired  wealth,  and  originated  the 
pxadice  of  reporting  the  dowry  which  an  eligible  marriage  brought  into 
a  family,  may  have  urged  the  publication  of  all  details  of  the  mrtunes 
left  befamd,  in  the  obituaries  inserted  in  the  magaaines  and  newspapers. 
Thus  the  London  Magazine  of  October,  1735,  gives  a  list  of  deaths, 
among  which  are : 

<*  At  littlecot,  in  the  county  of  Wilta^  Francis  PoplumH  Esq.,  a  gen- 
tkman  of  7000/.  fortune. 

^  Sir  John  Tash,  Knt,  Alderman  of  Walbrook  Waid»  in  the  61st 
year  of  hia  age,  routed  worth  200,000/.,*'  &c.  &c. 

Where  is  there  a  greater  moral  lesson  taught  than  in  this  union  of 
pageantry,  pomp,  empty  show,  and  ostentation,  with  the  leveller  of  all 
distinctions,  Death ! 

PUBLIC  nCTSBTAIKHKNTS,  8POBT8,  AXD  ▲Mir8Eia»T&  VH  THB 
ElQBraBHTH  CSNTUBY. 

In  the  chapter  devoted  to  fashion  and  fashionable  customs,  we  have 
stated  that  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh  were  places  of  resort  for  '*  the  quality" 
and  higher  ranks  of  oitiaens  ;  the  popular  rendezvoua  of  the  theatre  and 
the  coffee-house  will  be  left  for  separate  chapters,  and  the  out-of-door 
amusements  and  entertainments  of  the  period  daim  the  present  one  to 
themselves.  Yauxhall^  the  "  Spring  Garaen''  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coveriev, 
had  a  formidable  competitor  in  Ranelagh,  as  well  as  minor  ones  in 
Cupar*8  Gardens,  Marytebone  Gardens,  and  a  host  of  imitators. 

Ranelagh  was  situated  at  Chelsea,  near  the  Royal  College.  The  prin- 
c^>al  entertainments,  as  at  Vauxhall,  were  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
and  fireworks.  Sometimes  vaulters,  jugders,  equestrians,  dsc.,  performed 
their  foats  and  wonders.  Sometimes  a  ballet  was  introduced,  and  often 
a  masquflffade.  The  gardens,  also,  were  frequently  used  for  public 
dinners,  suppers,  and  breakfasts ;  but  the  general  entertainments  were 
music,  singmg,  and  dancing.  In  the  former  department,  die  illustrious 
Dr.  Ame,  the  brother  of  TStb.  Cibber,  and  composer  of  Addison's  "  Ro- 
samond,** Fielding's  '<Tom  Thumb,*'  Milton's  ^^Comus,"  "*  Artazerxes,'* 
and  a  number  of  operas,  was  once  engaged  here  in  the  dioral  and  instru- 
mental antaogementa;  but  the  principal  purpose  of  fashionable  visitors 
was  less  to  see  and  hear  than  to  be  seen  and  noticed— to  promenade  the 
^genteel"  walks,  hear  a  few  staves  of  some  8ignor*s  song,  gaze  at  tha 
company,  and  wind  up  the  evening  with  an  assignation* 
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The  aoMc  wa»  truly  endwiitiiigi 

Right  glad  was  I  whoi  I  came  near  it ; 
But  in  fashion  I  found  I  was  wantins— 

Twas  the  fashion  to  walk  and  not  hear  it. 

So  says  Bloomfield  in  his  visit  to  Ranelagh. 

What  wonders  were  there  to  be  found 

That  a  clown  might  enjoy  or  disdain ! 
First  we  traced  the  gay  ring  all  around, 

Aye,  and— then  we  went  round  it  again. 
Fair  rnucU  who  at  home  in  their  haste 

Had  le(l  all  dotiiing  else  but  a  train. 
Swept  the  floor  clean  as  slowly  they  paced. 
And  then— walked  round  and  swept  it  again. 

Sach  was  the  insipid  routine  of  the  <'  better  sort'*  of  vidtors,  bat  '^Tulgar 
people,*'  to  wit,  London  tradesmen  and  country  cousins,  who  were  bent 
upon  having  the  full  value  of  their  shillings  and  half-crowns,  were  wait- 
ing at  the  gates  an  hour  before  the  time  of  opening,  listened  to  the  mnsie, 
rapturously  encored  every  song,  good  or  bad,  for  the  mere  sake  of  '^  having 
it  over  again,"  gazed  at  the  waterworks,  and  were  heartily  delighted  with 
the  fireworks,  traversed  the  gardens  from  end  to  end,  admired  the  stu- 
pendous rotunda,  and  then,  unlike  their  feshionable  companions,  in- 
stead of  repairing  to  a  box  to  sip  sour  wine  and  demolish  meagre  sand- 
wiches, quitted  the  gardens  no  sooner  than  they  -were  obliged,  and  ad- 
journed to  a  neighbouring  tavern  to  discuss  a  hearty  supper. 

'*  Cupar's  Gay  Groves"  were  on  the  present  site  of  the  church  in 
the  Waterloo-road,  and  besides  these,  there  were  Marylebone  Gardens 
(closed  in  1777*8),  Bagnigge  Wells,  Islington  Spa,  Lambeth  Wells, 
and  a  number  of  similar  places  for  out-of-door  recreations.  They  were 
all,  of  course,  more  or  less,  the  resorts  of  loose  characters  of  both  sexes, 
who  made  them  a  species  of  exchange  for  the  transaction  of  their 
business. 

Then  there  was  Bellsize,  an  ancient  mansion,  with  park  and  extensive 
grounds  in  the  Hampstead-road.  In  1720,  the  advertisement  of  this 
place  of  entertainment  announced  that  the  park,  wilderness,  and  gardens 
were  *'  wonderfully  improved,  and  filled  with  variety  of  birds,  which  com- 
pose a  most  melodious  and  delightsome  harmony.  Every  morning  at 
seven  o'clock  the  music  begins  to  play,  and  continues  the  whole  day 
through,  and  any  persons  inclined  to  walk  and  divert  themselves  in  the 
morning,  may  as  cheaply  breakfast  there  on  tea  or  coffee  as  in  their  own 
chambers.** 

Coaches  ran  from  Hampstead  to  Bellsize,  carrying  passengers  to  the 
gardens  for  sixpence ;  but  the  terrors  of  the  times  are  graphically  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  pithy  notice: 

"  For  the  security  of  the  guests,  there  are  twelve  stout  fellows,  com- 
pletely armed,  to  patrol  betwixt  London  and  Bellsize,  to  prevent  the 
insults  of  highwaymen  and  footpads  which  may  infest  the  roads.** 

This  kind  of  notice  was  nothing  unusual.  The  proprietor  of  Mary- 
lebone Gardens,  in  1746,  when  their  attractions  were  at  their  highest, 
had  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  protect  the  visitors  from  and  to  London ;  and, 
in  1764,  Thomas  Lowe,  who  was  then  proprietor,  was  induced  to  oflfer 
ten  guineas  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  any  highwayman  on  the  way 
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to  the  gardens,  as  the  perib  of  the  totA  (the  garden^  were  on  the  site  of 
the  Regent's  Park)  had  deterred  many  ^m  going.  But  the  only  fear  of 
rohbery  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  road — ^gambling  had  been  intro- 
duced at  all  these  places,  especially  at  Marylebone  Gardens,  where,  in 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  dsj)',  '^  some  dukes  bowPd  time  away," 
and  many  a  man  lost  more  in  an  evening's  play  at  the  gardens  than  he 
would  have  run  any  danger  of  being  robbed  of  outside.  Akin  to  the 
above  announoement,  is  that  contained  in  an  advertisement  of  Ranelagh 
Gardens,  in  1764^— '*  A  strong  guard  is  stationed  upon  the  roads."  So 
that  the  danger  which  these  **g^ttards"  were  to  provide  against  was  not 
confined  to  any  particular  locality.  But  all  this  belongs  to  another  sub- 
ject ;  let  us  return  to  Bellsize. 

So  popular  did  this  place  of  resort  become  (as  its  original  plan  deserved), 
that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  visited  it  and  dined  there ;  but  the 
introduction  of  gambling  and  intrigue  compromised  its  character,  and 
led  to  its  final  closing. 

The  entertainment  of  the  lower  class  was  not  unprovided  for — thejf 
had  their  White  Conduit  House,  Copenhagen  House^  Peerless  Pool,  and 
Homsey  Wood  House,  ia  the  northern  suburbs,  and  the  Dog  and  Duck 
on  the  site  of  New  Bethlehem,  where  a/  fresco  amusements  and  manly 
and  healthy  sports  could  be  enjoyed,  and  where  they  might  ramble  on 
the  green  sward  after  the  business  of  the  day,  or  sit  upon  the  rustic 
benches,  and  enjoy  a  rofreshing  glass  of  "  purl"  or  "  twopenny,"  with  a 
rural  prospect  of  grassy  fields  beforo  them,  inhaling  with  each  draught 
fresh  and  fragrant  air,  instead  of  the  vice  which  they  now  drink  in  wi^h 
their  vile  and  spurious  liquors  at  the  penny  theatre,  the  gin .  palace,  or 
the  '*  saloon"  concert  * 

Islington,  Chelsea,  and  Stepney,  then  quite  ^*  the  country,"  wero  also 
snuch  frequented  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes  on  Sundavs  and  holi* 
days,  but  these  wero  as  dangerous  in  the  return  home  at  night  as  Hamp- 
stead ;  and,  at  the  Angel,  at  Islington,  a  bell  used  to  be  rung  at  intervals, 
to  collect  the  visitors  who  wero  journeying  cityward,  in  order  that  they 
might  start  in  a  body,  and  afford  each  other  mutual  protection  against 
footpads  and  robbers. 

In  the  DaUy  Advertiser^  of  May  6th,  1745,  we  meet  with  an  adver- 
tisement of  a  nondescript  house  of  entertainment,  which  seems  to  have 
been  so  popular  as  to  excite  competition : 

"  This  is  to  give  notice  to  all  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  Spencer's 
Original  Breakfasting  Hut,  between  Sir  Hugh  Middleton's  Head  and 
Saint  J<^-street  Road,  by  the  New  River  side,  fronting  Sadler's  Wells, 
may  be  had,  every  morning,  except  Sundays,  fine  tea,  sugar,  bread, 
butter,  and  milk,  at  4d.  per  head :  coffee  at  3d.  a  dish.  And  in  the 
afternoon,  tea,  sugar,  and  milk,  at  3d.  per  head,  with  good  attendance. 
Coaches  may  come  up  to  the  furthest  garden  door,  next  to  the  bridge  in 
Saint  John's-fltreet  Boad,  near  Sadler's  Wells  gate.  Note.— I^idies,  dec, 
are  desired  to  take  notice  that  there  is  another  person  set  up  in  opposition 
to  me  the  next  door,  which  is  a  brick  house,  and  faces  the  little  gate  by 
the  Sir  Hugh  Middleton*s,  and  therefi>re  mistaken  for  mine ;  but  mine  is 
the  little  boarded  place  by  the  river-sid%  and  my  back-door  faces  the 
aame  as  usual,  for<— 
.    Ncv^^YOj^  en.  vo.  ccccvu.  x 
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••I  Mi  DQl  itad^  I  am  not^M*^ 
Nor  liquors  do  I  selU 
But,  as  at  first,  1  still  go  oo» 

Ladies,  to  use  joti  well. 
No  passage  to  my  hnt  I  hare, 

Tlie  rifer  runs  before, 
Therefore  your  care  I  bumbly  cmvc, 
Pray  doo't  mittdce  my  door. 

'*  Yours  to  server  S.  Smucsi*** 

Masquerades  ynm  in  gprnit  finroor  dunng  the  Isst  cenluiy,  nd,  lilM  tiie 
ion,  fell  under  the  Isak  of  Hogwrth^  who  i     *  ' 


odier  fbllieB  of  faahion,  fell  under  the  kak  of  Hogwrth,  whe  Mtimes  the 
perverted  taste  of  the  town,  whioh  neglected  Shdctpeare  and  JoMoa  for 
such  absurdities,  in  his  masquerades  at  Barlington-gate.     But,  in  the 
time  of  the  **  Speetator,"  the  rage  for  these  enlertaiBMeiitB 
been  equally  warm ;  and  the  oontradietions  and  aoomalm^ 
waait  of  judgment,  taete,  or  historieal  knowledge  of  iina 
maskers,  b  heartily  laughed  at 

Cock-fighting,  boxing,  and  bnll-baiting,  were  amoo^  the  fmhkmable 
sports  of  the  period.  The  former,  as  iUnstraited  by  Hogarth,  was  patro- 
nised by  men  of  station,  and  was,  in  foet,  ranked  eesentially  among  the 
more  aristocratic  amusements.  So  was  boxhig,  amphitheatres  for  its 
display  being  regulariy  advertised  in  the  public  papers^  and,  in  1728^  eo 
royally  was  it  fovoured,  that  the  king  ordered  a  ring  to  be  marked  ovt  ia 
Hyde  Park,  about  five  hundred  yards  from  Groevenor-g8te»  and  prepetly 
£enoed  in ;  whilst,  in  the  Freneh  Theatre,  in  the  Haymariket,  those  «»- 
nonmed  champions,  Figg  and  Sparkes,  fought  for  a  prise  on  Doeember 
M,  1731. 

The  most  revolting  and  disgusting  spectacles  of  thn  kind  isise  prias^ 
fights  ia  whidi  women  were  the  competitors  for  the  stakes,  and,  half- 
naked,  battered  and  braised  eaeh  other,  without  cause  or  provecatiea,  to 
the  heart's  delight  of  a  ^  respectable"  cirele  of  beholdsnl  Under  dats» 
June  22nd,  1768,  we  read:  "  Wednesday  last,  two  wosMn  fonght  for  a 
new  chemise,  valued  at  half  a  guinea,  in  the  Spa-field%  nesr  JUingloB. 
The  battle  was  won  by  a  woman  csJled  'Bruismg  Peg,'  who  hess  her 
antagonist  in  a  terrible  manner." 

The  public  papers  teemed  with  challenges  firom  bosen,  hot  in  a^dUfevent 
style  from  those  now  so  concisely  stated  in  our  sporting  prints^  Bete  is 
an  advertisement,  in  which  the  gauntlet  is  thrown  down  with  a  eighty 
flourish  of  trumpets : 

«<  Wheress  I,  William  YTiIlis,  commonly  called  by  Ae  mun«  of  Ae 
<  Fighting  Quaker,'  have  fought  Mr.  Bmallwood^  about  tmkm  months 
aace,  and  hekl  kim  the  tightest  to  H,  and  fanusedand  battered  me*e  tlnn 
any  one  he  ever  cnconntered,  though  I  had  the  misfortune  to  he  heat  by 
an  aeeidental  foil;  Ae  said  SmaUwood,  flushed  with  tim  soooese  blittd 
Fortune  then  gave  him,  and  the  weak  atfeemptB  ef  a  fosr>vain  kUnnea 
and  boys^  diat  have  of  kite  foi^bt  him  for  a  minvte  or  two^  mnbss  him 


think  himself  uneonqoerable,  to  eenvinoe  hiai  of  the  Hrilji^  of  irirish^  I 
invite  him  to  fight  n»e  for  lOOJL,  at  Ae  time  and  phee  above  mentioned, 
when  I  doubt  not  I  shall  prove  the  tnith  ef  wlmt  I  have  asserted,  by 
pegs,  darts,  luurd  bfows^  falls,  and  cross  buttocks  " 

The  refined  taste  for  bear  and  bull-baiting  was  gratified  by  two  nrnl 
establishments,  the  King's  Bear-garden^  vSiioh  existed  till  1764^  at 
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Bockiey4»4h»-Hole,  Mt  1Jli»  sHe  of  the  present  Bnekkill  kiA  Ray-stmffi^ 
Clerkenwell,  and  the  New  Bear- Garden  at  Marylebmie.  There  were  tdsa 
arenas  for  boxing,  fencing,  wrestling,  and  dog-fighting;  but  the  legi- 
timate sport  of  the  place  was  such  as  is  anaouiMed  id  the  following  ad- 
▼ertisement  selected  from  many  of  a  similar  nature,  dated  1730  :  "  At  his- 
Majesly's  Bear^GatdeB,  at  Hodde]r4»4;lie^Heie,  Monday,  14th  of  Sep- 
tenher»  1780,  a  mad  Ml  to  be  drtsaed  op  with  firewoiirs  and  turned 
looae  ia  the  gam*  plaoe.  Lskewise  adog  to  he  dressed  up  with  fireworb- 
avar  him,  and  tunaad  loose  with  the  man  in  the  gromid.  Aho  a  bear  ta 
he  klloaae  at  the  sawe  time,  and  a  eattohe  tied  to  the  hail's  tail.  Note^ 
The  doors  will  be  opened  at  four,  as  the  sports  begin  at  fite  ezactty.  Ink 
oansatha  difwershm  will  laat  long,  ami  the  days  grow  short.** 

Hese  is  the  sane  glmimw  ^  spoit'*  at  another  arena;  we  copy  a  hand- 
bill of  the  period :  **  This  is  to  gire  notioe,  that,  to-morrow,  for  a  day's- 
di«flBsioB».  aa  Mar*  Stakes'*  aasphitheetre,  a  mad  baH  dressed  up  with  fir^ 
works  will  be  baited.  Abo  eodgel  playing  for  %  silver  cop,  and  wrestling 
far  a  pair  of  baekakin  hpaacfaeo.  September  3id,  1729.  Crallery  seats, 
aa.M^28^1s.6d.,aDdl8.'' 

WeicouU  afibvd  •  laagba*  the  faneiM  oostomes  of  mir gnmdfiitheT^ 
hot  wo  mus*  «ot  hmgh  aow.  This  is  no  MYj  of  the  da&d^-^4t  is  -A^ 
hrutality  of  tho  aavago. 

The  same  den  at  Hookley-in-the-Hole  was  the  scene  of  diffeient  thougb 
ksa  hatelol  sports-— broadsword  and  ood^lKng.  ChiAenges  frequently 
aypaared  in  the  papers  finm  one  ''aMster  of  the  noMe  seieace  of  defermr 
(a»  they  styled  tbaaMokvos)  to  another,  to  ^  fight  with  hadtsword,  sword 
and  dagger,  sword  and  bockler,  single  ld<Aion,  ease  of  falchions,  quarter- 
stitf  and  aiaglestidc;  hothatgivos  the  most  eats  to  have  tihe  most  m 
Very  &ight£l  gashes  and  stabs  were  given  and  leeerred  at  these  \ 


tonal  auifaitions,  yet  tbay  were  xo^eetaUy  attended,  and  m  some  inp- 
staoceo  women  task  »  pait  in  them. 

Cudgelling  was  not  quite  eztinet,  hut  we  find  it  in  staasge  company  ;: 
hoaeiaamMly : 

''  Ob  Wedassd^r  the  ISth,  at  Windsor,  a  piece  of  pkte  is  to  befought 
far  ai  oodgalsy  by  teft  men  on  a  side,  from  Berkshire  and  Mtddlesez.  The 
Boat  day  a  hat  aiadleaithar  to  he  fooght  for  by  ten  men  on  a  side  from  liie- 
oonntiea  aferosaid.  Tsnhaigomen  are  to  eat  ten  quarts  of  hasty  pudding, 
wall  huttaaed»  hat  iafisniaUy  hot;  he  tiiat  has  done  first  to  hare  a  silver 
spooa  of  ton  shHHngs  ▼akn,  and  the  second  five  shflfings.  And  as  they 
haTO  awncndy  had  the  tido  of  tke  Merry  WWes  of  Windsor,  six  old 
woBBon  baknging  to  Windsor  town  <diaUoBee  any  six  old  women  in  the 
iiniversa(woasad  not»  howeyor,  gO' ftather  nan  our  own  country)  to  out- 
soold  thctt ;  the  best  in  three  heats  to  have  a  suit  of  head  cloths,  and 
(what  old  women  generally  want)  a  pair  of  nvteraokers.^ — Bead^s 
Jmmuii,  SqpUmber  9th,  172L 

Another  pastane  in  which  women  wore  the  actors— stin  inuecorous,  but 
more  ludicrous  than  painful — was  the  smock-racing  in  Faffl-mal,  which 
afpaara  to  hnae  been  kept  up  as  lata  as  178S.  If  this  appear  strange,, 
what  will  the  Madher  say  of  football  bang  played  in  die  Strand?  Yet 
this  fiivourite  sport  laaa  oasiM  on  id  that  thoroughfare,  far  into  the 
eightoanth  centary,  and  most  hw99  heoBrMher  awkwatd  for  passengers 
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who  were  takiiig  a  sober  stroll  along  the  street;  for  Gay  says,  in  his 
"  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets"— 

The  'prentice  quits  his  shop  to  join  the  crew, 
Increasing  crowds  the  flying  game  pursue. 

The  football  would  give  no  light  Uow  to  the  skin  which  was  pro- 
tected only  by  "  stockings  of  amber-ooloured  silk/'  and  why  a  public 
street  should  have  been  selected  for  the  game,  when  fields  were  close  at 
hand — even  to  the  Strand — we  do  not  find  explained ;  nor  why  cricket 
was  played,  at  the  same  time,  '*  by  the  'prentices  in  the  porches  of 
Covent  Garden." 

Bowling-allies  were  also  kept  up  in  London,  and  pretty  well  attended. 
We  give  die  conies  of  two  handbills  announcing  the  game  of  bowb : 

«0n  Thursday  next,  being  the  ISth  of  March,  1718,  the  bowling- 
greens  will  be  opened  at  the  Prospect  House,  Islington,  where  there 
will  be  accommodation  for  all  gentlemen  bowlers." 

*'  M(xy^  1757. — To  be  bowled  for  on  Monday  next,  at  the  Red  Cow, 
in  Saint  Geoige's  Fields,  a  pair  of  silver  buckles,  value  fourteen  shillings, 
at  five  pins,  each  pin  a  yard  apart.  He  that  brings  most  pins  at  three 
howls  has  the  buckles,  if  the  money  is  in ;  if  not,  the  money  each  man 
has  put  in.  Three  bowls  for  sixpence,  and  a  pint  of  beer  out  of  it  for 
the  good  of  the  house." 

The  archers  of  Finsburv  contrived  long  to  preserve  their  ground 
amidst  the  spread  of  bricks  and  mortar,  levelling  hedges,  filling  up 
ditches,  and  replacing  their  marks,  in  a  desperate  encounter  with  inno* 
vation  and  growing  enterprise,  until  1786,  when  they  were  beaten  firom 
their  fields,  which  soon  became  lines  of  streets  and  courts.  But  archery 
had  been  on  the  wane  since  the  eighteenth  century  began. 

The  heading  of  the  present  chapter  will  cover,  in  its  appUoationi  a 
subject  nearly  akin  to  it,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  glance  at-~ 
Public  Rejoicings,  Fasts,  and  Festivals. 

Zealous  Protestants  as  were  our  grandsires,  with  their  riots  of  '80,  and 
''No  Popery,"  they  still  followed  the  Popish  practice  of  observing*  saints^ 
days,  ana  many  of  the  usual  festivals  of  the  Komish  ChurcL  Busintas 
was  in  a  great  measure  suspended,  and  places  of  worship  opened  on  the 
anniversaries  of  any  of  the  saints.  This  day  was  dedicated  to  St.  Jude 
— ^that  was  sacred  to  St.  Matthew ;  to-day  was  the  Feast  of  the  Conver* 
sion  of  St  Paul — another  the  Fast  of  Shrove  Tuesday ;  and  most  of 
them,  feasts  and  fasts,  saints*  days  and  sinners'  days,  were  ^l^-days. 

And  then,  besides  these  spiritual  festivals,  there  were  celebrations  of 
worldly  and  profane  events:  there  was  the  Martyrdom  of  King 
Charles,  the  Restoration  of  his  son,  the  Discovery  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot-*thesey  too,  were  holidays. 

So  numerous  and  frequent  were  they,  in  fact,  that,  in  1774,  it  was 
reckoned  that  the  public  offices  were  closed  for  holidays  at  least  the 
dghth  part  of  the  year. 

Then  there  was  the  king's  birthday — and  the  queen's— and  the  birili« 
days  of  their  numerous  progeny*  Then  came  the  days  of  thanksgiving, 
when  the  kmg  had  recovered  fix>m  a  sickness,  or  the  queen  been  diSiveied 
of  a  child.    Thanks  were  retained  for  every  victory  during  the  wan 
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iliat  weze  the  pnblio  bvsinefls  of  the  last  eentmy*— in  other  words,  when- 
eyer  we  had  slaughtered  some  thousands  of  soldiers,  or  sent  a  man  of 
war  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean^  such  matters  were  acknowledged  by  a 
general  thanksgiving.  Not  content  with  this,  we  testified  our  \oj  at 
every  victory  by  other  means;  guns  boomed  the  glorious  intelligence 
from  the  Tower  wharf — flags  streamed  from  the  masts  of  ships — the 
liberated  schoolboy  shouted  the  songs  which  had  been  written  for  the 
occasion,  with  a  loud  voice  and  cheerful  face — ''  Gazettes  extraordinaiy'' 
appeared  in  rapid  succession,  and  were  eagerly  devoured  by  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  coffee-houses — shops  were  closed,  and  churches  opened* 
But  in  the  eveniug  was  seen  the  grand  climax  of  the  people's  joy,  when 
the  streets  were  crowded  with  noisy  thousands,  all  pouring  anxiously  to 
the  west  end  of  the  town  to  see  *<  the  general  illumination.  A  stranger 
would  have  imagined  that  every  inhabitant,  rich  and  poor,  participated 
heartily  in  the  national  rejoicing,  for  every  house  exhibited  its  devices  of 
many-coloured  lamps,  and  rows  of  lighted  candles.  But  there  was 
another  powerful  and  active  agent  at  work  to  promote  this  unanimity  of 
porpose,  and  that  was  a  terror  of  the  mob  who  had  a  strong  propensity 
for  breaking  the  windows  of  such  refractory  householders  as  refused  to 
**  light  up"  and  thus  testify  their  patriotism  on  so  brilliant  an  occasion. 
Let  us  see  how  an  unfortunate  Quaker  was  served,  who  seemed  to  have 
attached  no  more  value  to  his  window-panes  than  to  the  event  which  was 
to  be  commemorated.  Here  is  an  illumination  scene  of  1759,  as  described 
in  the  Annual  Register  of  that  year : 

<*  June  2. — The  populace  assaulted  the  house  of  an  eminent  woollen- 
draper  in  Comhill,  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers.  They  pulled  up 
the  pavements,  and  split  the  vrindow-shutters  of  his  shop  with  larse 
stones  ;  the  smaller  pebbles  were  flung  up  as  high  as  the  third  story,  the 
windows  of  which  are  much  damaged — ^in  the  second  story  not  so  much 
as  one  pane  of  glass  has  escaped.  The  windows  of  the  first  story  were 
not  touched,  being  fenced  with  strong  shutters  on  the  outside.  The 
reason  of  the  mob*s  resentment  was  lus  not  illuminating  his  house  like 
the  rest  of  his  neighbours." 

Very  diflerently  did  they  show  their  admiration  of  any  grand  device 
or  attractive  transparency,  and  long  and  loud  were  the  cheers  which  the 
mob  sent  forth  to  greet  the  ears  of  those  who,  in  the  exuberance  of  their 
loyalty,  had  been  thoughtless  of  expense,  and  whose  houses  presented  a 
grand  display  of  lights. 

The  illuminations  on  the  acquittal  of  Admiral  Reppel  by  the  court-martial 
by  which  he  was  tried  in  February,  1779,  extended  throughout  the  country. 
We  read  of  hackney-coaches  plying  through  London,  illuminated  with 
lanterns — of  a  g^nd  illumination  of  the  monument — of  a  fishwoman  in 
Piccadilly,  who  stuck  forty-five  candles  among  her  sprats,  and  was  re- 
warded by  a  collection  of  fifty  shillings  among  the  mob— of  bonfires  at 
many  noblemen's  seats  in  the  country ;  in  short,  the  rejoicing  was 
general  and  extravagant.  To  equal  excess  did  the  indignation  of  the 
mob  extend  among  the  admiral's  accusers.  A  mob  commenced  pulling 
down  the  house  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  in  Westminster ;  another  mob 
broke  into  the  house  of  Loni  Sandwich,  and  demolished  the  furniture 
emptying  it  through  the  windows  into  the  street ;  Lord  North's  windows^ 
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The  iUiiiBHiatio&  of  hooMa,  «§.  a  aymbel  «f.  wtiffiMkiaoi  andjerfr  vi* 
«4oaibledly  anrvnred  in  the  {lareaenft  aealiicj^  b«4  Ae  r  ^        ' ""      '     ^ 
<£  wiuah  we  have  baen apeakiag,  in  ilagenanlit  * 
•ooenrraaoi^  aa  ondoabtadiy  belongad  ta  tbe  laat 

We  kaae  ifokea  of  MMckHraaes  m  faUniiaU^ 
4Bd  criekei-flajaBg  in  Caveat  CiaidaBt  b«l  wIm*  wHl  aor  i 
<£  banfiiaa  in  Fleai^daaet?  Yet  on  tha  5tli  of  KWeaafaar,  ike  i 
aanivenaiy  of  the  6unpo«4er  Plot,  ''  Guys*'  weaa  My 
Iwnati!  ia  ^  paUio  thoaougMKea»  Hagavyi  gvrea  na  one  of  tfaaaa 
aaanaa  beaida  Taiafila  hat i  wbm  two  or  thiaa  dialiffiBt  fifea  aaiy b»aea% 
-vbila  a  figure  in  the  fbregrooad  ia  roilkig  a  tw  bariv  t  to  add  io  iIm  ptfa 
^lahiob  ia  to  coaaaaiia  the  effigy  MMpanAad  fimn  a  ^allawa  above  k! 


POLPERRO. 

sr  1 


Sttturdapi  NooemllMr  7. — Wa  ataafted  early  m  %m  iBorotng  far  aa  ex* 
niottto  tbe  Land'a  Ead*  aa  I  waa  detansiaed  aot  la  leave  Cbniwall 
adtbout  daiof  jostiee  to  ita  beauliliil  aaeaeij  by  eafleaiag  aM  tinaafaata 
laUch  were  by  any  aaeaoa  attaiaaUe.  Oar  toad  lay  tbwagk  Loae  to 
liw^aavd,  and  aa  we  tcaaeised  the  rif«r  at  Laaa  I  eoald  sot  woSMtKAf 
jidflike  the  taiilia^  aoft  beauty  of  the  graadal  haaging  waoda  aciactad  in 
;tbe  bitxid  river  at  their  base  aa  io  a  vaat  nirmr.  Pkiaaeediag  aswaada 
we  turned  iata  tbe  lodge-gata  at  M  i,  aa  I  wibhed  to  aae  d^  boaaa  «f 
iny  kind  friends  the  B  8,  whom  I  was  preveatad  viahiag  by  mypoaw 
liar  poaitioo.  The  park  ia  of  ooasiderabW  length,  wiadnig  afcnig  IIm 
banka  of  a  narrow,  well  wooded  valley,  tbnmgh  wbaeb  raaa  a  bubbling 
viinilet.  Oa  aaeanding  an  eraiaenee,  tktt  baose  appeaaa  an  aaeieB^  eoay» 
WGana^k>okiag  abode,  anagly  enaeoaeed  between  the  tieuig  hilU^  law* 
ffoofed,  with  large  windows,  overhanging  roof,  small  law  dbeaa  atoddad 
with  aaila  and  inwwork,  the  walla  eovefad  with  eaergiaan%  and  ti» 
whala  andoaed  by  gardeaa  and  ahrabberiea ;  altogether  a  vary  pretty 
aaceiman  of  a  eouatry-gentlaiiian*s  seat  in  the  style  of  Coweday  ManoTt 
^to^etber  a  place  where  Sir  Roger  wonid  have  foaad  hiaaaalf  ^nila  at 
Jiame.  To  tna  right,  close  by,  atanda  the  parish  oharofa^  an  h 
saaotoary ;   bek»w  ia  a  handaome  bridge  eroaaiag  die 


laokiag  saaotoary ;   bek»w  ia  a  handaome  bridge  eroaBiag 

oaw  grown  into  a  stieam;  the  whale  aeena— houses  valley*  ahanll^ 

aifier,  and  bndga — ^formiag  a  aweet  peaceiiil  soene^  aab  io  a  IraBae  ef 

rin  and  undulating  hilto  whieh  eatisely  abater  it.  Na  wnndar  daiit 
propiiator  should  be  the  gantleat  and  tbe  best  of  bunuaa  beinga,  ie» 
Skating  frooa  tba  depths  of  his  ChrisfeiaA  spirit  the  oaka  difitsad  aroaad 
Ilia  birtbphMie. 

Arrived  at  Liskeard,  we  were  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  coadi,  and 
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wore  fortnoate  in  beio^  placed  on  $h»  evUide^  Wh«w  *«•  woM  Mvinand 
a  good  view  of  the  eonatiy ;  Ibr,  as  my  eela  ndiMe«MBi  te  <r«vel  was  a 
dttttia  i»  «Rpiei%  I  kid  ao  indiPBtian  ae  emf  mywAf  up  insidis  and  look 
at  the  Tiews  throagh  a  peep-hole  of  a  window,  not  to  mention  distvacflftur 
kaMWM%faadamUi»«laU  adiaroanaoBilantavilaaf  thaiMideiif  a 
mail. 

BahoM  w»  vtm  aaaltod  oa  ikm  raol--hy  mj  side  an  eldetiy  gaatleman, 
ftaA  oiileiwd  aad  plaaiaaa«iaoking4  balbfe  «i  a  mmb  who  ptfliad  aigafa 
att  iift  w«7)  «ha  wsad^nving  baok  the  matke  eliaighl  into  mij  hum }  hf 
Mb  fiife  IM  ooaahiaaa*  aa  individaaL,  hoth  judging  from  whjrsiegaomy 
aad  phwaahgy,  mioh  aaaoe  idKed  to  brvtes  than  m»u  The  gandenaa 
hf  mBf  wiiaaa  >iia«ia  I  sooa  disaeyawid  to  ha  Ttagettis,  appeared  en  llie 
nMMl hrtimata  tenaa  wilh aiiaad  averybodj ;  he  greeted  avct^body,  and 
eveiyhody  greeted  han  $  and  i  tea  was  soon  on  friendlj  tetms  with  htsi^ 
as^  haaitng  we  were  slnuigan,  he  bewedi  and  hoped  I  should  allow  him 
to  nana  the  eountiy  through  which  we  passed ;  an  ofier  I  of  otMrse 
^adly  acoepled.  Certainly  no  oneaeuld  have  deebad  abetter  cieetone^  as 
be  had  tead  avirytihi&g,  eeen  eferything,  and  had  withal  saoh  an  amusmg 
w&f  «£  imparting  hie  infonnation,  that  the  long  day  grew  shert  wUa 
listening  to  him.  It  was  clear  he  was  a  great  character,  for  we  had 
seaieely  proaeaded  a  nila»  whan,  being  called  upon  by  the  slonofaing  yomg 
gentleman  who  smoked  in  front  to  tell  some  story,  be  began  to  nalatOy  ia 
the  Coraish  dialeet,  a  tale  which  appeared  highly  appreciated  by  his 
campaniane,  hot  which,  without  his  excellent  mimicry,  Cornish  brogue^ 
and  dntt  iotonntiaB,  kMes  all  itaaest: 

^  Two  men  went  out  to  iieh,  and  saw  soma  lavge  white  snbstaoae 
flontiag  on  the  watsr ;  when,  i^Gter  gaaing  at  it  in  -wonder  some  tanN^ 
ths^  agfasd  kk  the  notion  that  it  was  a  grindstoae  floating.  Havi^ 
arrived  at  this  wise  daoision,  thay  deteimined  to  elotoh  the  pnie ;  m 
which  pavpcoe  one  man  Mt  the  boat,  having  a  rope  in  tow,  intending  to 
beetaide  thb  etane  and  bring  it  safe  to  chore.  The  fool  who  •could  ima* 
giae  that  a  atone  would  float,  also  imagined  that  he  could  ride  upon  it, 
and  hanng  reached  it,  without  awre  wio  sprang  apoo  it^  and  bstantijr 
sank  into  the  sea ;  the  supposed  grindstone  being  nether  moie  aior  Issi 
titaa  a  wooden  hoop  ftdl  of  eoanu  The  man  in  the  boat  being  too  ftr 
off  to  huif  bis  companion's  exclaasation  at  tumbling  into  the  sea,  ooati- 
nned  to  row,  and  drag  the  repe  vigonwsly  to  shore.  Strugghog  and 
haif-drow«ed,  the  first  worthy  at  last  got  his  head  above  water,  and 
puffing,  and  awinuning,  and  swearing,  screamed  out  to  his  fottow  to  stop^ 
for  that  the  grindstoae  was  nothing  but  8onni--«nd  he  was  ahncsa 
drowaad,  Bnt  the  other,  not  hearing  what  he  said,  being  very  wntth  at 
the  supposed  awkwardness  of  his  comrade,  told  ban  to  rMe  awa^  on  the 

:,  theor 


atone,  or  go  to  the  devil  if  he  liked  that  better.     One  pulling, 
haif-easoliiered,  dragging  the  hoep  and  the  scum,  all  arrived  on  the  shore 
together  amid  the  roars  of  kughter  of  tbrir  foUows." 

Thie  etoij,  rehited  in  a  veiy  choice  hrcgne,  was  mundring  malice  to 
the  eaaehman,  who  grinned  from  ear  to  ear;  the  litde  old  man  by  tfae 
side  of  Miss  D--  anortod  out  also  hi»  approval.  Bat  mere  words  can 
give  no  idea  of  the  tone  and  mnnory  with  which  M&  TregeUb  relatad  it 
-^or  it  was  quite  ininntable,  and  I  had  to  draw  down  my  vail  and  laak 
aride  set  to  hiagh  anIaghL 
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**  Fumiy  fellow,  that^**  said  the  coaehraw* 

<<  Oh,  trnst  Tregellis  for  a  story."  saya  the  amoker* 

'<  Ay»  ay,"  aaya  the  little  oki  aum,  "  he'a  the  io«ii«  capital!— 
capital. 

The  people  in  the  back  of  the  coach  had  alao  heard,  ao  on  we. went  in 
a  perfect  chorua  of  applauee. 

The  road  paaaed  through  a  charmbg  yalley,  Inlhi  oa  either  nde»  rinng 
to  a  height  of  many  hundred  feet,  coTered  with  thick  plantatioD,  broken 
occaaioiuJly  by  dark  masses  of  rock— -a  mountain-stream  roaring  awaj 
over  the  stones  below.  This  lovely  scene,  where  hill  after  hill  cimree 
down  gracefully  to  the  valley,  continued  for  many  miles,  the  road  wind* 
ing  along — now  plungine  into  deep  shade  under  knotted  timewom  oaka 
— now  emerging  on  Uie  banks  of  the  river,  and  showing  a  long  pes^eo- 
tilve  of  the  same  scenery.     Mr.  Tregellis  was  in  ecstasies* 

'^  Here,  ladies,  look  at  this ;  can  anything  be  finer  ?  Skj  our  Comiah 
scenery  is  finer  than  anything  in  Britain — I  affirm  it  1  Where  will  yoa 
exceed  such  a  lovely  valley  ?  This,  ladies,  is  Glynn,  belonging  to  Lord 
Vivian,  and  there  to  the  right  is  the  house.  I  am  a  Cornish  man,  and 
such  I  will  live  and  die  ;  and  I  can  admire  my  country  if  others  do  not 
value  it." 

I,  of  course,  warmly  assured  him  of  my  sincere  admiration,  and  evi* 
dently  rose  thereby  tenfold  in  his  esteem. 

The  house  of  the  Vivians  is  not  equal  to  the  grounds,  which  I  find  to 
be  often  the  case  in  Cornwall.  It  b  situated  on  a  high  bank  overlooking 
the  road ;  on  one  ude  appears  a  fine  terrace,  commanding  an  extenatye 
view.  The  road  now  took  a  sudden  turn  over  a  bridge  ascending  a  hUl 
opposite,  where  the  valley  gradually  narrowed,  but  still  retained  ita  gene* 
ral  features  of  beauty.  The  gardens  and  lodge  lav  beneath  us,  the  former 
winding  most  picturesquely  along  each  side  of  a  hill. 

We  soon  reached  an  open  barren  country  covered  with  heath,  the  view 
only  relieved  from  monotony  by  some  lofty  barren  hiik  opposite^  whudi 
smking  down  abruptly  towards  the  plain,  reminded  me  strongly  of  the 
aspect  of  Scotch  scenery.  But  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  loud  con- 
versation between  Mr.  TregeUis  and  the  coachman,  and  I  waa  a  litde 
vexed  to  find  this  personage  could  be  quite  as  vulgar  to  the  vulgar  aa  he 
was  polished  in  his  manner  to  me ;  in  fact,  the  man  was  a  perfect  paradox* 

He  had  ofiended  the  coachman  by  saying  to  the  smoker,  who  had 
continued  unceasingly  to  puff  (every  now  and  then  favouring  me  with  a 
lapfiil  of  cigar  ashes) — *'  Simmonds,  the  coachman,  wanted  to  be  veiy 
civil  the  other  day,  and  having  a  pigeon  in  his  pocket  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with,  beine  at  least  a  week  old,  gave  it  to  me  for  a  present; 
but  when  he  found  I  did  not  pay  him  enough  for  his  driving  he  took  it 
back  again.     Eh,  eh,  Simmonds  V* 

^'  No,*'  growled  the  coachman,  '<  it  isn't  true— 'twas  aa  fresh  a  Urd  as 
ever  flew — I  don't  want  your  money,  I  only  care  for  your  patronage." 

Upon  this  they  began  bantering  each  other  in  Combh,  and  the  con- 
versation ended  by  terrific  whistling  from  Simmonda— enough  to  raise  the 
dead^ut  of  a  amall  whistle,  in  imitation,  I  presume,  of  the  railway, 

Mr.  Tregellis,  thinking  (as  was  the  case)  that  I  should  be  shocked, 
turned  to  me :  <<  The  coachman,  ma'am,"  said  he,  "  is  a  bit  of  a  wag, 
and  we  indulge  him  a  little  by  way  of  amusing  ourselves;  not  that  he 
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would,  I  am  sine,  take  a  liberty,  bat  we  like  to  begnile  the  waj  by  set- 
ting  him  on  to  talk." 

I  cotild  perceive  nothing  either  amunng  or  instrodive  about  the  wretch, 
80  I  made  no  reply. 

Mr,  IVegeliis  informed  me  farther  that  the  young  man  opposite  was  a 
clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  and  Mr.  lYegellia  now  fell  into 
talk  about  some  man  they  mutually  knew,  when,  speaking  of  his  grey 
hair,  Tregellis  remarked,  *<  that  he  was  blossoming  for  eternity  !"  Here 
was  a  fine,  uay,  a  poetic,  idea ;  and  yet  the  same  man  who  could  one  mo* 
raent  express  himself  with  elegance  and  polish,  entered  Bodmin,  whistling 
between  his  fingers,  trying  to  outdo  the  coachman's  whistle ;  their  united 
efibrts  were  perfectly  stunning  and  most  disagreeable. 

Bodmin  is  a  neat,  modem-looking:  town,  situated  in  a  valley ;  the  houses 
closely  wedged  in  between  rising  hills,  but  offering  no  peculiar  beauty. 
The  coachman  informed  us  that  a  man  had  here  three  choices,  *'  the 
County  Gaol,  the  Union,  and  the  Lunatics,"  which  building  is  a  large 
asylum  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  just  out  of  the  town.  Changing 
horses,  we  proceeded — the  rest  of  the  party  having,  as  we  heard  from 
the  coachman,  partaken  of  a  dinner  very  much  to  his  mind,  bis  only  re* 
gret  being  he  had  not  had  time  to  devour  enough ;  so  he  solaced  his 
hungry  stomach  by  incessantly  repeating  the  dainties  over  and  over 
again,  and  telling  every  fresh  passenger  that  came  near  him  of  the  dif- 
ferent dishes,  with  various  epithets  and  adjedtives  of  admiration.  I  heard 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  so  many  times,  1  could  not  help  end* 
ing  at  last  by  laughing  outright,  when,  for  about  the  twentieth  time, 
came  out,  '*  boiled  salmon,  cold  leg  of  sheep,  sick  nice  fried  ham,"  &c.  &c. 

AfUr  leaving  Bodmin,  which  disappointed  me,  as,  instead  of  being 
Ae  ancient  time-honoured  town  I  had  fancied,  the  capital  of  such  a  ro- 
mantic county  as  Cornwall  was  as  prim,  and  neat-,  and  modem,  as  any 
little  town  ten  miles  from  London.  We  passed  through  a  very  pretty 
valley,  bordered  with  ash-trees,  growing  in  avenues  along  the  road ;  on 
the  nght,  under  the  hill,  appeared  the  ruins  of  Sc.  Benet's  Monastery ; 
to  the  left,  a  little  further  on,  was  the  pretty  church  of  Landlivit,  placed 
among  fine  trees  forming  an  exceedingly  pleasing  g^up.  Beyond  us  rose 
bare,  bleak,  barren  hills,  cold  and  steiiie  to  the  eye,  over  which  we  could 
see  our  road  lying  before  us  for  many  a  dreary  mile.  This  regfion,  so 
bare  to  the  outward  eye,  teems  with  internal  riches,  and,  as  Mr.  Tregellis 
informed  me,  b  full  of  the  most  valuable  mines.  The  different  engine* 
houses  broke  the  monotony  of  the  scene ;  the  whole  soil  appears  as  if 
turned  over  by  an  earthquake— mgged,  uneven,  and  tmcultivated — 
caused,  as  he  said,  by  its  being  dug  up  and  sifted  for  finding  tin.  From 
the  same  cause  all  the  streams  were  thick  and  muddy  ;  and  certiunly  a 
more  dreary  or  desolate  prospect  never  opened  to  the  traveller's  gaze. 
My  attention,  however,  was  now  so  riveted  by  Mr.  Tregellis  and  all  his 
stories,  1  could  not  think  of  ennui.  He  being  informed  by  me  that  I  was 
joumeying  to  Penzance  and  the  Land's  End,  made  out  our  whole  carte 
de  voyage,  mentioning  everything  he  said  we  ought  to  see  ;  he  described 
the  Land's  End  as  most  striking,  *'  gloomy,  sombre,  mysterious  masses 
of  rock,"  he  said,  "  frowning  in  awful  majesty,  and  looking  <  like  the 
witnesses  of  a  thousand  shipwrecks  V  "  He  then  proceeded  to  tell  me 
about  the  mines  through  which  we  were  passing;  he  saidy  *^  The  Phos* 
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nrauiBlidl  firat  IndMl  «s  Biftn,  Md.  till*  tin  Bon^ 
had  discoTered  the  iron,  and  that  their  labours  had  betA  ft  goiAe  W  afttr 
generation ;  but  tlist  4hmf  w«re  ignonmt  of  the  eratenoe  of  tia,  vrtiich 
now  formed  so  valuable  a  branch  of  commerce."  We  psswd  ^^Bcgm  lUpdli 
q£  white  eiagr,  gsthered  in  s^foare  masses,  and  lihw  left  to  dry^  Wngthea 
ost  out  io#»  sqdave^akes  by  womea,  whom  «•  saw  engaged  in  tbss  •coa* 
patiaD.  This,  lie  told  ase,  was  the  eUaa  day  sent  in  tbe»  oakea  iata 
Staflfbrdshire,  to  be  then  manalaefeiired  iato  waia  the  minea  thsougii 
which  we  were  passtag  beiag  for  ataay  miles,  ha  said,  tin  and  eoppsv 
and  this  same  day ;  Cornwall  produdag  ovary  soit  of  mineral  oaoeptiag 
coal. 

On  an  eminence  to  the  right  be  pdnted  out  6a  me  what  aapaavad  aa 
the  distance  to  be  a  castle,  but  which  he  aaid  was  the  rock  af  Roeba  tibat 
rises — an  easonDsoua  solitary  mass  of  alone-*o«t  of  aa  aardiy  aefl 
cvrered  with  hea&.  This  strange,  isolated  rock,  seen  from  an  iaimoaae 
dutaace,  is  peiatod  in  shape,  aaid  contains  on  the  highest  slsvatiea  a 
chapel,  dedicated  to  Saint  Midiael,  the  faronrita  Cornwall  saiaft.  Is  ia 
sqipasad  to  hatre  been  a  hermitage,  he  said,  but  the  last  inhabitant  as 
rspoi^  to  have  been  a  leper. 

Thaelibis  strange  man  ooatiaaad  most  agreeably  cottveramg  o»  ewy 
salject ;  his  whole  asaaaer  and  his  general  dwiee  of  langnage  being  aa* 
oellent.     All  at  ones  he  broke  off,  and  began  amusiag  the  ooadMnaa  aad 


the  nverend  saaoker  with  another  tale,  ooarse  enoagb,  as  the  sofaei  will 
skew,  aad  in  one  asomeat  the  whole  man  was  mlgmed— maaaeiv  woies^ 
aad  langnage  changed,  and  he  ooemed  on  a  par  with  the  lowest  a»g  at  a 
conatry  fair. 

fie  now  told  of  some  meidiaBt^  who,  crashing  to  save  his  pockety  xe- 
sdved  to  diseontiaae  his  usaal  eustom  of  keeping  a  travdler,  dotarmioad 
to  send  oat  ia  that  capacity  his  son,  a  simple  yo«th,  who  mside  his  dHnU 
aa  a  bagman  in  a  neigbboaring  town.  After  going  round  to  all  tha 
shopkesfMrs  without  the  slight^  success,  he  was  sitting  in  the  room  at 
night  with  some  others  of  his  dass,  and  by  his  downcast  and  dejeeted  da- 
neanour,  and  deep  sighs,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  Tetecan  in  tha 
bagging  lioe,  who  was  preseat,  and  asked  kkn*- 

''  What  was  the  matter?" 

'<  Matter,"  replied  the  youth ;  *'  iadeed  I  don't  know  what  to  do  ;  tUb 
is  my  first  excursioo  for  orders^  and  I  have  been  round  to  all  the  tradea* 
men  ia  the  town  all  day  long,  and  not  one  has  given  me  a  single  ordes^ 
Oh,  dear  ase  I  I  am  so  downhearted  I  don't  know  what  to  do  ;  how  oaa 
I  go  home  to  &ther  with  an  empty  book  ?*' 

'*  Oh,  indeed,"  says  the  old  hand,  ''  that  is  very  hard  ;  pray,  yonog 
nun,  allow  me  to  ask,  are  you  a  freemason  ?'* 

^  A  fteemason !"  replied  the  youth.  ^^  No  ;  has  that  anything  to  do 
with  the  bagging  business  ?" 

*'  Yes,  every  tlung  to  do  with  it,"  replied  the  other.  ^*  If  yon  are  not  a 
fiDsessason  you  have  not  got  the  sign,  and  nobody  in  this  town  will  give 
yon  orders  if  you  don't  know  the  sign." 

The  simple  £sllow  stared,  aad  opened  his  eyes  summi  at  this  snteU^ 
ganca 

'« Lord  bleas  me,  sir,  I  wonder  father  didn't  tUnk  of  that  $  Jsaw  I 
shaidd  like  to  be  a  fxasmaaoa.    Oh,  sir,  I  wish  yon  would  jast  give  ma  « 
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maa,  ni^  on  wj  «nt  joaney, 


The  cM  M«0  of  a  WgHuiB  wMiiny  t»  better,  aAer  mdoDg  rmof 
"*    '  *    ,awl  pn       *      * 


I  pnateating  k  wae  tke  g;aeat«et  ftkwnv  deobDed  at  laal  ke 
would  initiate  Urn,  and  tm  kim, 

<<  That tkesigB  of  fiwamieomy  eenawtod in  a  eotaia  weU-loiiowii  evoln- 
Ikni  •eliben  praeliied  bj  smaU  incipMBl  Uadigtiairdi  is  theetreet,  perivnaed 
by  p)acifig>tbe  right  tbnmb  on  l3ie  poMt  of  the  nose,  at  the  flame  tiaM 
gracefully  extenaing  and  agitating  the  fingers.  Now/*  says  the  old 
wag,  ^if  yev  go  remd  to  tlw  sbofis  in  l^e  asewung  and  only  do  tk&i  at 
the  mastet,  every  ene  wiU  see  at  once  yon  ase  a  freeraaaon,  and  you  will 
get  no  end  ef  orders  ;  and  haikee,  yomgnian,  if  yondethat  and  find  it 
wns*t<dD,  pnt  the  other  hand  tbns,''  pwforaiing  at  the  same  time  the 
Mual  ee«lintMiftian,  joining  the  thumb  of  the  kit  to  the  Jittie  finger  ef  the 
^gbtbaod. 

Uf  in  the  oaondng  got  the  hi^ppy  ynnng  troveHsr,  and  4rinnphaaliy 
]poaled  eff  tn  a  tvadeaman,  ^ain  sdiettbg  his  ordera,  when  he  refused 


<<  Oh,  sir,**  says  the  traveller,  *'  when  I  came  hut  night  I  didn't  knour 
iSb/b  ngn,  fat — tlie  sign  el  (reecnaaoiiryy  air— bat  i  do  now,  and  I'm  sure 
of  year  euafeom  now,  sir  ;*'  with  that  lie  began  shakiag  hie  fingers  meat 
iHgapansly  in  the  tradmnan's  iaue. 

'  HoHm,  yen  yeoiig  devil,  what  do  yen  mean  by  that  tmpndeaoe  ;  yon 


al 


eenlbunded  young  asamp,  get  out  el  the  shop-^gnt  ont,  i  say,  or  VtL 
harsewlup  vou."  So  out  he  was  piecipitatefl,  with  diven  kiohs  and 
aniiws,  retoming  mate  eoninaed  than  ever. 

This  story  was  reoeered  with rean  of  merrivent all  vecmd;  theooaeh* 
man  walked  his  hofses  to  hstsn;  the  smoking  gsntisasaa  forgot  hia 
eigar ;  I  shook  with  internal  langhtar;  poor liisa  D.  taied  to  look  grave, 
ami  ended  by  a  grin  ;  one  awn  ditnbed  from  behind  and  sat  roaring  on 
Ihetop  of  the  luggage  to  the  imouneot  nsk  of  bfeaki^g  his  neck ;  and 
the  littie  old  nmn  in  the  eomev  ehiiped  oiil^  ^^  Good*-good  again ;  well 
dssM,  IVefdlis  ;  you're  the  man  for  fai.     Ha,  ha,  ha!" 


liow  I  dare  say  tor^md  iiiis  eteiy  may  appear  tame  and  vulgar^  bnt 
ta  hear  it  teldhy  this  staange  man,  sptJoen  m  the  aAoet  peKte  manner, 
efothed  in  good  language,  and  gteen  wsdi  an  inimitaUe  point  and 
hmnour,  was  positive^  irresisaibfe,  and  hept  me  gigeling  iat  half  an 
ksnr.  Mr.  Tregelhs  was  now  fairly  launched  in  intevchanging  jibes  and 
jskes  with  his  iriead  Mr.  Simmonde;  snldy  afber  sally  ancoeedsd ;  and  a 
winatling  duet  was  vecommeneed  that  seemed  lihely  to  beoieerwhehninr. 
During  a  momentary  pauw  I  iosinttated  that  I  had  n  headaehe,  whidi 
that  anise  was  certainly  calculated  te  iaovease.  In  a  moment  Mr. 
IWgettis  was  again  die  gentleman,  bowed,  and  begged  my  pardon,  was 
a»  sotry  Simmonda  was  swsh  a  funny  deg,  but  he  wnuid  keep  him  quiet 
fqnite  foigntting  he  had  made  moat  noise  of  the  tme) ;  with  this  he 
vigorously  punched  the  saki  fiimmonds  in  the  ribs,  aserrily  saying, 
^  Wlnetlinc — lady's  head — quiet !"  aad  the  eeaehman  net  appearing  in- 
clined t»  obey  hb  mandate  in  an  inetaoft,  he  dvew  himself  np^  k^ked 
fpnrs^  midNvieh  all  the  dignity  ef  a  whole  bench  ef  asngistpates  desired 
^^SSknmr  The  ceaehroan  toobkad  his  hat  and  wae  silent  nt  once; 
and  Mr.  TWegsUisy  tanmig  ta  roe,  assnmed  hia  cnuiematisn  abosri;  the 
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$oiBawy  I  was  about  to  visits  ivoomineiidiiif^  noiottfl  hotels  en  route^  and 
compariDg  them  with  similar  establishments  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublio,  making  the  shrewdest  remarks  on  the  relative  characters  of  their 
inhabitants,  and  (lowing  sneh  knowledge  as  could  alone  be  imparted  by 
long  travel.     On  my  remarking  he  seemed  a  great  traveller — 

'*  YcM,**  said  he,  **  I  passed  many  years  of  my  life  in  castle  and  epitaph 
hunting,  but  in  my  old  age  I  am  returned  to  my  nadve  Cornwall,  to  my 
mittd  the  finest  spot  on  earth ;  here  I  lived,  and  here  I  shall  die :  this  is 
all  I  desire." 

We  were  now  approadiing  St  Anstle,  a  dirty  little  town,  only  re- 
markable for  a  very  handsome  church^often  the  case  in  Cornwall,  where 
the  most  squalid  streets  are  generally  surmounted  by  some  strikingly 
beaudful  church  tower.  This  saint,  like  so  many  others  of  the  Cornish 
martyrology,  is  almost  unknown,  but  supposed  to  have  been  a  hermit,  as 
Mr.  Tregellis  informed  me.  He  also  mentioned  an  extraordinary  light 
visible  at  a  turnpike  near  the  town,  which  shines  almost  eveiy  night  in 
winter,  but  becomes  invisible  when  approached,  although  still  seen  at  a 
distance.  Many  efibrts  have  been  made  to  account  for  this  strange 
phenomenon,  but  in  vain. 

At  St.  Anstle  we  parted  from  the  clerical  gentleman — a  brilliant  oma* 
ment  to  his  cloth,  doubtless — and  when  we  proceeded  to  Truro  the  night 
had  drawn  in,  and  the  country  was  but  dimly  seen.  I  could,  however, 
distinguish  that  the  town  lay  in  a  pretty  valley,  well  wooded,  with  many 
handsome  residenoes  near.  Findmg  that  to  maintain  general  quiet 
I  must  talk  constantly  to  Mr.  Tregellis,  and,  being  no  way  loth,  we 
chatted  on  pleasantly.  1  was  surprised  at  his  extensive  reading,  and  he 
ended  by  quite  winning  my  heart  by  a  warm  eulogy  on  my  favourite 
Dickens,  noticing,  however,  in  his  shrewd  way  one  defect.  I  had  myself 
observed  his  unhiippy  choice  of  names  for  his  characters :  Donibey^  for 
instance,  Snodgrass^  Rudgey  &c.  We  agreed  that  while  other  pens  de» 
lineatod  all  the  phases  of  passion  (often  relate  incidents  so  romantic  as 
only  to  find  a  place  in  the  head  of  a  semi-lunatic)  ~ while  people  wrote 
travels,  and  strung  together  verses,  and  published  biographies,  and 
searched  the  heavens  above,  and  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters  under 
the  earth  for  subjects — Ae,  and  he  alone,  stood  pre-eminent  as  the  describer 
of  English  characters  in  a  manner  such  as  they  are  daily  to  be  met  with, 
true  and  genuine  ;  the  best  portrait-painter  John  Bull  ever  had,  viewing 
his  bluff,  honest  countenance  in  the  most  happy  point  of  view,  mingling 
broad  humour  with  melting  pathos ;  in  one  moment  convulsing  hu 
reader  with  laughter,  the  next  raising  tears  in  his  eyes — die  humorous 
and  the  pathetic  alike  true  to  English  character. 

Mr.  Tregellis  interrupted  me  while  launching  out  in  this  my  favourite 
theme,  to  i&aw  my  attention  to  a  forest  of  oaks  through  which  we  were 
passing — gigandc  ancient  trees  that  flung  their  knotted  branches  across 
the  road,  deepening  the  shades  of  evening — a  splendid  grove  fit  for  the 
Druids,  and  looking  old  enough  to  have  existed  from  those  early  cen- 
turies. The  ground  was  very  hilly,  and  these  andent  trees  covered  for 
some  distance  one  side  of  a  lofty  steep,  forming  an  immense,  and  appa* 
rently  endless,  forest,  stretchine  out  on  the  opposite  hills  in  lengthening 
lines,  just  visible  in  the  darkening  night.  It  is  such  landscapes  as  theee 
that  render  Cornish  scenery  surpassingly  beautiful,  and  this  happy  union 
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of  wood  and  hill,  so  oftoa  recuzxing  and  producing  such  fine  scenes  of 
rural  beauty. 

Either  our  coachman,  Mr.  SunmoodSy  or  his  horses  were  now  getting 
frtigued,  and  we  proceeded  very  hisily.  The  little  old  man  in  the  comer 
having  been  asleep  for  some  time,  ^aA  rolling  about  in  imminent  risk  of 
tumbling  on  his  head,  now  aw(^e,  and  after  divers  sighs  and  groans, 
thus  delivered  himself: 

''  Well,  I  have  had  my  patience  tried — often  had  it  tried ;  but  never 
nothing  like  this.  Did  ever  any  one  endure  such  driving  ?  Why  a  body 
would  go  fiister  in  a  Kentish  van.  Talk  of  driving !  I've  been  driven 
faster  in  a  fish-cart !" 

These  depreciatbg  observationB  of  course  reached  the  coachman,  who 
instantly  took  fire. 

*^  Driven  sir,  I  drives  very  fast^  sir ;  how  the  devil  can  I  help  it  if  my 
'orses  is  tired  and  my  infernal  guard  don't  light  the  lamps. 

'^  Keep  your  temper,  Mr.  Simmonds— keep  your  temper— don't  be  ob* 
stropulous,''  was  the  reply. 

This  admonition  seemed  to  have  its  usual  effect  of  further  incensing 
Mr.  Simmonds,  who  was  beginning  to  be  abusive,  when  Mr.  Tregellis, 
with  a  tone  of  authority,  at  once  stopped  the  conversation ;  he  now  began 
to  sing  the  praises  of  Truro,  which  town  we  were  now  approachin(p,  his 
native  place  and  residence,  the  lovely  scenery  of  the  Fal,  and  all  the  beau- 
ties of  the  vicinity,  much  regretting  the  darkness  of  the  night.  As  we 
drove  into  the  town  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  market-plaoe  and  town*hall) 
now  in  progress,  a  fine  building  of  sianite.  The  town  is  partioulariy 
pretty,  airy,  and  clean,  each  side  of  the  street  being  provided  with  little 
streams.     On  taking  leave  he  thus  addressed  us  : 

*<  Ladies,  I  must  now  bid  you  adieu.  I  have  derived  the  greatest  plea- 
sure from  this  accidental  meedng^— 4  meeting,  I. trust,  agreeable  to  both 
parties — and  I  flatter  myself  in  having  been  in  some  slight  degree  useful 
to  you.  Should  you  on  your  return  require  any  asdstanee^  only  ask  for 
Mr.  Tregellis,  and  I  am  at  your  service." 

We  bowed,  and  thanked  him.  His  two  sons  were  in  waiting  for  him, 
whom  he  warmly  greeted,  and  then  lefi  us* 

*'  Ay,  ay,"  said  a  man  near  us,  whom  I  discovered  to  be  a  valet  to  a 
Quaker  (strange  anomaly),  *'  pleasant  man  that,  ladies;  only  inquire  for 
<  the  Mimic,'  that's  what  we  calls  him,  and  anybody  will  tell  you  where 
he  lives." 

•<  Who  is  he?"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  he*s  «  kind  of  general  merdbant  liere,  and  often  doea  business 
with  my  master.     I  know  him  well." 

We  now  proceeded  to  Falmouth,  where  we  slept;  but  night  having 
now  closed  m,  I  could  see  nothing,. and  was  only  tantalised  by  being 
aware  that  we  were  in  the  nudst  of  various  beauties. 
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Thb  ipnifirvMioC  tb»  Pakoeof  Iniwiry  intheCluMipt  Elys^  tlie  im- 
nroTWieiita  to  ftk*  Bois  de  BoiOog^  «mI  tbe  leDgdMitng  of  th*  B«0  *^ 
Riroli,  have  been  the  chief  novelties  wherewith  to  Might  the  mf^n^ 
aoehing  Fammm  donog  18M.  If  we  «Mn  to  judge  hj  the  alaMnaeks 
for  IH^,  the  fncme  of  the  war  m  the  Bfausk  See  and  the  White  SeM, 
in  the  Baltic  and  the  Onlf  of  Finland,  have  had  the  least  fomkhhf  ma^ 
teniissement  Excepting  in  the  *<  Almanach  du  Magaain  Pittereeqae^*  in 
whieh  we  have  views  Si  CmnntaHt,  Sebastepo^  and  OAsna — ^iran,  we 
suspect,  English  sources, — not  a  notice  of  the  locaiitieaof  the  war,  er 
of  the  tnooiphs  afthe  Tutks  or  their  AUms^  «n^^  >^  ^  ^"^^^  '^^^ 
of  ephemeral  vecoids  of  the  past  and  propbetie  antieipatioiis  «f  tito 
fiitoM.  Is  it  possiUe  ^t  the  eeasorshjp  extends  its  ampariag  seythe 
even  to  the  record  of  passing  events,  which  can  ha  so  tortored  aa  to  ha 
8q>pased  tohavasomeresioteaffinBijtopottties?  Alas,  poor  ahaasNu&s! 
thej  wiU  sooa  be  seduced  to  saoh  smaH  altemativea  to  aaniso  their  patroas 
as  we  akeadj  see  in  the  iilaatrations  af  oar  old  fnend  the  **  Alumnasll 
Conuque'*— -ft  jauag  lady,  sepwaeMtatiite  of  16d5,  hieking  oat  an  old 
lady,  the  eMbleni  of  departing  18S4 ;  a  ParisiaB  with  his  Ihet  in  kdt 
waiter,  his  hot  aoce  the  pride  of  the  Boaletasds  caveloped  in  handagea, 
a  basia  of  gniel  in  his  hsM,  and  below  the  inscviptioa,  "  A  I^uisian  wil 
find  that  the  season  of  carnival  is  now  nmeh  less  nvely  than  it  was  in  his 
yoongar  dayat."  a  milk-woman  adding  fionr  ta  the*  waier  with  whieh  aha 
dilutes  her  merchandise;  a  hridga  to  get  over  the  asaosidam  ef  the 
Boulevards;  •  mara  insciUe  than  sansU>le  Fsenchssan  wnaihing  a  baro* 
mater,  beoaase  it  win  tntinaata  had  weather;  and  an  elephant  tiiiimd  far 
watering  gardens  I 

Upon  the  topieof  the  Boiade  Baulagne,  the  fMkmeof  ihe wvterHmppIy 
constitutes  a  fertile  theme  for  the  sly  saroasoM  of  the  niuHitoaia,  The 
height  of  the  fiustitioaa  sasmrtains  eompeUinff  the  eqaeatrians  to  posh 
then:  horses  up  theur  steep  aedivities  from  oehind;  and  As  aamnalSB 
solitudes— the  hsights  ehut  with  jnnes^  when  bears  xova  undistarbed — 
and  pictnreai]ne  inAj  tnming%  nuroaraiUe  ftr  the  audinwadu  af  vsal 
lions — are  among  ether  iBlioitoua  sooasea  af  aasnsiay  anths^tiana  of  new 
surprises. 

The  lengthening  of  the  Rue  de  Bivoli  is  pleasantly  feprasented  by  the 
introdoofcionof  n  new  £EuhkMi  in  gasnanta-Hi  train  of  ssa  sespant*Hke 
leitfth. 

The  <<  EqmilMn  UasvesseHa"  has  not  aaggaated  nMny  good  things: 
the  hotd-keepsBB  tearing  an  nnfcrhmate  trasoBer  to  pioces  hi  tlmr 
endeavours  to  secure  him  aangnes^  is  nnfartanataly neidier  newnor  aoi^ 
rect ;  for  accommodation  is  not  always  so  readily  obtained  in  Paris  on 
the  occasion  of  a  crowd. 

Tbe  doff-days— dogs  with  padlocks  for  musales ;  ladies,  in  dread  of 
hydrophobia,  leading  their  pets  with  strings  half  a  mile  long ;  and  shop- 
keepers watering  the  streets,  the  nassers-by,  and  one  another,  seem  still 
to  be  the  horror  of  the  Parisian ;  the  disease  of  the  grape  and  the  potato 
are  also  popular  subjects — the  latter  is  cruelly  represented  as  extending 
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vB^cr  tb»  lofliopee  of  the  mtlkiiy  belonging  to  her  fiivoorite  esevlent. 
The  railroads,  and  the  Fteinans  at  the  sea-side,  are  themes  ako  ap^ 
parently  not  quite  exhausted. 

The  Chinese  appear  to  have  created  an  immense  sensation  with  their 
knifis«game.  We  have  them  represented  under  a  number  of  strange 
aspects :  a  wife  vetiiming  home,  and  praetinng  the  game  upon  her  un* 
leftuaate  husband  in  bed — a  Chinaman,  less  ^Ifui  tbaa  usual,  traoa» 
fiaog  hiar  countryman  threogh  the  eye— a  Chaterton  wanted  to  practiae 
■pon  Bilbeqnet  ia  Chum,  and  a  China  ship  stranded  in  the  Bm  de 
Boulogne  and  founding  a  colony  there.  The  latter  contains  a  double 
hit ;  one  at  the  Chinese  furor,  the  other  at  Paris  as  a  seaport  town : 
an  ideal  consummation  devoutly  wished  for  by  all  true  Parisians,  and, 
ficom  the  frequent  playful  reourrences  to  the  same  idea,  evidently  by  no 
HMana  a»  yet  dismissed  as  ia£MMtble  or  improbable.  One,  perhaps,  of 
the  prettiest  notions  is  a  gentleouin  saluting  a  watev-ajmph  in  the  Bob 
deBovfegne: 

*^  Dear  me,  Madame  hi  Seine,  how  weary  yon  appear  to  be." 

**  I  may  well  be  so ;  I  am  obliged  now  to  go  a  long  way  out  of  my 
way,  and  am  against  my  will  obliged  to  traverse  the  wood  of  Boulogne. 

llie  literary  year  is,  as  usual,  chronicled  by  Jules  Janin,  who  proclaims 
M.  YilkflBain's  life  of  M.  de  Narbonne,  an  given  in  his  "  Souvenin 
Contemponiiis,'' — and  whi^  we  have  introduced  to  the  readers  of  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine — as  '*  the  true  jewel,  the  ftne  pearl,  and  the  meet 
exquisite  ornament  of  modem  literature."  M.  Cousin's  Kves  of  Madame 
de  Sable  and  of  the  Duchess  of  Longueville  are  spoken  of  in  the  same 
language  of  ecstatic  praise.  The  same  year  has  seen  that  indefatigable 
genius  M.  de  Lamartine  oonelude  his  ^^Constitnants,'*  and  four  volumes  of 
a  *'  History  of  Turkey,"  written  in  a  spirit  of  just  gratitude.  M.  Guixot  has 
alao  finished  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his ''  History  of  tlie  English 
Gommeaweakfa."  The  works  of  M.  Ara^  are  being  compiled  smce  his 
death,  with  ^  An  Autobiography,"  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  pee- 
sible  terms.  Michelet's  **Femmes  de  la  Revolution*  is  spoken  of  aa  a 
work  replete  with  horrors,  only  partially  redeemed  by  traits  of  heroism. 

M»  Amed^  Pichot's  ^'Histoiia  de  I'Abdicidion  de  Charles  Quint^*  is 
ako  spoken  o^  with  justice,  as  a  work  of  great  researeh,  whidi  has  dissi- 
pated many  a  fimtaatic  and  legendary  tale  connected  with  the  empemx^s 
mooastitt  secUision.  M.  Empis's  <^  Six  Femmes  de  Henri  VIIL"  is  said  to 
he  written  with  oansiderahle  dramatic  effect — possibly  with  moce  regard  to 
soch  an  effeet  than  to  historieal  aocuraoy.  The  notice  of  this  work  has 
won  for  us  one  of  Jules  Janin's  own  graphic  touches,  a  prcpos  of 
Helbein,  uiiQie  caoyas,  the  critic  says,  M.  Empis  would  have  done  weD 
toaonnlt. 

Ah!  my  poor  Holbem,  yon  were  in  the  riaht,  to  begin  by  representing  the 
Dance  of  Death  on  the  bridge  of  Basle  I    No  doubt  you  were  trying  your  hand. 


You  had  a  pmvatioient  of  all  these  frir  heads  that  were  to  fall  beneath 
e»  which  you  were  ilrstincd  to  admire  and  to  grieve  for  so  much. 
Holbein  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  frosi  Esasmus  to  the  ChaoceUor  Sir  Thomas 


the 

Holl 

More,  one  of  Henry  VII L*s  victims,,  and  he  arrived  at  the  fatal  moment  whea 


aiore,  one  of  neacy  VJkli/s  victims,,  and  lie  amveu  at  toe  tatai  momenc  wiiea 
the  English  king,  become  the  grand  pontiff  of  his  people,  was  overthrowing 
the  monasteries,  writing  works  on  theology,  modelling  ai  bis  will  the  Catholic 
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dogma,  and  reducing  to  three  the  number  of  sacraments.  He  must  have  made 
A  goodly  figure  in  the  midst  of  all  these  heroes  of  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold, 
this  Hans  Holbein,  one  to  which  the  eye  would  have  clung  amid  so  many 
scandals  and  griefs.  He  represented  the  men  and  women  of  a  court  exposed 
to  so  many  overwhelming  vicissitudes  with  perfect  liberty  of  mind  ;  he  tra- 
versed this  asylum  of  suffering  and  murder  himself  exempt ;  he  was  the  only 
liappy  man  in  that  royal  house  where  the  scaffold  was  ever  waiting  its  victims ; 
he  saw  pass  before  his  dazzled  eyes  those  youthful  beauties  whom  that  bar> 
barous  king  expelled  from  his  bed  by  the  axe,  or  by  divorce.  He  himself, 
Holbein,  became  by  his  art  and  his  ulent  the  accomplice  of  that  Anne  of 
Gleves,  whom  the  King  of  England  sent  for  to  his  court  to  wed  ;  and  whom 
he  repudiated  a  short  time  after  (by  act  of  Parliament),  because,  he  said,  she 
could  only  speak  German,  because  she  did  not  know  music,  and  because  she 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  great  Flemish  mare,  notwithstanding 
Holbein's  portrait. 

Tkiis  great  painter,  who  gains  by  his  absence  from  M.  Empis*s  descriptions, 
painted  the  portraits  of  Anne  Boleyn,  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  and  of  Jane  Sey- 
mour, who  died  the  only  happy  death  of  all  the  women  loved  by  Henry  VIII.; 
he  also  painted  Catherine  Howard,  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  upon 
her  ivory  neck  he  remarked  the  black  line,  by  which  he  foretold  Uiat  tlmt  tine 
head  would  be  given  over  to  ttie  executioner.  He  also  painted  the  portrait  of 
Lady  Norfolk,  who  perished  likewise  on  the  scaffold  ;  and  he  at  length  became 
impressed  with  the  idea,  that  to  be  painted  by  him  was  a  certain  condemna- 
tion to  death,  and  he  resolved  to  paint  no  more.  One  day,  while  he  was 
just  finishing  the  portrait  of  an  old  gentleman  and  of  his  daughter  on  the 
same  canvas,  he  saw  them  so  calm  and  so  confiding  that  he  immediately  tore 
the  picture  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

'^  Ah  P'  he  exclaimed,  **  you  also  shall  not  die  T 

From  seeing  all' his  models  perish,  he  ended  by  entertaining  feelings  of 
the  deepest  horror  for  their  master  and  their  executioner ;  and  at  length, 
when  the  plague  assailed  him,  he  deemed  himself  a  happv  man  !  Alas !  he  had 
come  to  London  to  seek  a  renown  he  would  have  found  everywhere,  and 
a  fortune  to  which  no  one  succeeded.  He  had  seen  almost  every  one  who  had 
sat  to  him  die  a  violent  death,  and  he  himself  died  of  the  plague,  as  did  Titian ; 
hb  bones  were  cast  into  the  corner  of  a  cemetery,  and  when  In  the  midst  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Earl  of  Arundel  wished  to  raise  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  no  one  could  fi ud  the  remains  of  Hans  Holbein! 

M.  Sainte  Beuve  has  published  the  ninth  volume  of  his  admirable 
^'Causeries  dii  Lundi.'*  M.  Eugene  Pelletan  has,  in  ?k  JeuiUeton  of  the 
Steele^  called  "  Le  Pasteur  du  Desert,*'  depicted  with  infinite  feeling  the 
sad  events  which  attended  upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Eugene  Sue  is  sidd  to  have  been  less  successful  in  his  *^  Famille  Jouffit>y" 
—the  picture  of  a  young  girl,  delicately  brought  up  and  well-bom,  wed* 
ding  a  convict,  who  beats  her,  and  drags  her  into  Us  own  infamous  drde 
and  mal-practices,  is,  the  critic  justly  remarks,  carrying  the  love  of  the 
horrible  beyond  the  bounds  of  good  taste.  Less  objectionable  in  such  a 
point  of  view  are  the  ''  Portraits  &  la  Plume,"  by  M.  Clement  de  Ria  ; 
the  ''  Livre  du  Promeneur,"  by  M.  Lefevre  Deumier,  and  ^'  Paria  D^moli,*' 
by  M.  Edouard  Foumier.  Ajnong  worka  of  a  still  lighter  descriptioa 
may  also  be  noticed  the  '<  Troia  R^ea,"  by  M.  Xavier  Saintine ;  the 
V  Hiatoirea  de  Village/'  by  M.  Alexandre  Weil ;  the  '<  Impreaaiona  el 
Symboles  Ruatiques,"  hy  M.  Auguate  Desplaoea ;  the  *'  Amourenx  et 
Grands  Hommes,"  by  M.  Emmanuel  de  Lerue  ;  the  ^*  Nouvellea,"  of  M. 
Paul  Juillerat ;  the  *<  Contes  sans  Pretention,*'  of  M.  Alberic  Second  ;** 
the  <<  Journal  d'une  Jeune  Fille/'  by  M.  Amould  Frdmy  ;  "  Adriani/'  by 
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George  Sand;  the  ''Filles  du  Feu,"  by  Gerard  de  Nerral;  and  the 
''Contes  d'Et^,"  by  M.  Champfleuiy.  The  last  five  works  are  the  best 
of  the  past  year  in  their  particular  line ;  but  the  apotheosis  of  George 
Sand's  story  is  described  as  being  open  to  criticism.  A  work  of  morality 
by  M.  Jules  Simon,  called  ''  Le  Devoir,"  is  very  highly  spoken  of ;  of  a 
precisely  opposite  and  of  a  very  reprehensible  character  are  three  works- 
one  by  Madame  Lafarge,  another,  yclept  the  ^*  Memoirs  of  Celeste  Mo- 
gador,"  and  a  third  published  to  show  that  Voltaire  was  a  forger,  a 
swindler,  and  a  thief ! 

The  public  ran  during  the  past  year  to  see  many  new  dramas,  pom- 
pously announced  for  the  first  time,  but  the  success  seldom  equalled  the 
promises  held  forth.  M.  Ernest  Serret's  ''Que  diraje  Monde?"  had  a 
run,  but  probably  because  the  morality  is  essentially  Parisian.  A  five- 
act  tragedy  failed  because  its  authors — ^for,  like  most  French  pieces,  more 
than  one  was  concerned  in  its  manu&cture — had  selected  the  barbarous 
and  unknown  epoch  of  Chilperic,  who  poisoned  his  legitimate  wife  in 
order  to  wed  his  servant;  and  of  Albouin,  King  of  the  Lombards,  who 
was  poisoned  by  his  wife  Rosamond  for  having  obliged  her  to  drink  out 
of  the  skull  of  her  parent.  The  horrors  of  such  times  were  too  great  even 
for  the  i^^uenters  of  the  Od6on.  A  great  drama  produced  at  the 
Th^tre  Fran9ais,  called  '^  MademoiseUe  Aisse,"  met  with  a  very  indif- 
ferent success,  although  the  theme  was  as  licentious  as  could  have  been 
desired  by  the  most  roue  habitue  of  the  Palais  Royal.  The  two  most 
successful  pieces  of  the  year  were  *'  La  Joie  fait  Peur,"  by  Madame  Emile 
de  Girardin,  and  ''  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Foirier/'  by  Emile  Au^er  and 
Jules  Sandeau,  both  less  reprehensible  in  point  of  plot,  and  tasteful  and 
artistic  in  dialogue  and  development.  ''  Deux  Coeurs  d'Or"  also  met  with 
great  and  deserved  success.  Among  the  slighter  pieces  which  succeeded 
in  making  a  critical  audience  laugh,  may  be  mentioned  ^  Le  Mari  qui 
prend  du  Ventre;"  **La  Queue  de  la  Po^Ie;"  "Le  Double  Veuvage  ;'* 
''Les  Amoureux  de  ma  Femme;"  ''Le  Meiinier,  son  Fils  et  Jeanne;** 
"Mon  Etoile!"by  Scribe ;  and  "Le  Songe  d'une  Nuit  d'Hiver."  An  epic 
poem  called  "  Scnamyr*  also  met  with  a  favourable  reception. 

Needless  to  say,  that  all  these  minor  successes  paled  before  the  great 
victory — the  great  triumph  of  the  year,  "  L'Etoile  du  Nord,*'  Meyerbeer's 
last  and  greatest  work. 

It  is  well  known  that  numerous  prophecies  exist  regarding  the  future 
of  Constantinople — that  great  city  of  varied  fortunes,  where  in  our  times 
Christianity  combats  to  uphola  an  effete  Muhammadanism.  The 
"  Almanach  Proph^tique"  has  compiled  the  following : 

The  first,  which  dates  from  the  twelfth  century,  has  been  alrealy  realised. 
John  Tzetzes,  a  Greek  poet  and  giammarian,  who  was  bom  at  Constantinople 
in  1120,  and  died  there  in  1188^  relates  in  his  **  Chiliades,"  or  collection  of 
divers  hutories,  a  very  ancient  oracle,  delivered  by  a  sybil,  and  thus  conceived. 
"  One  day  the  wolves,  by  the  will  of  Juniter,  will  take  possession  of  the  country 
of  the  Bithynians ;  misfortunes  will  fall  upon  the  men  who  inhabit  tlie  soil  of 
Byzantinm."  The  Turks  fulfilled  this  oracle.  This  people,  originally  from  a 
country  in  Western  Tartary,  watered  by  the  river  Irtish,  professed  themselves 
to  be  descendants  of  a  hero,  who,  the  last  of  a  great  nation,  wedded  a  she-wolf^ 
By  her  he  had  ten  sons,  who  all  became  chieft  of  tribes.  The  one  from  whom 
descended  the  race  of  Seljukian  Turks,  called  Azena,  bore  a  wolfs  head  on  his 
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tUndnrd  in  mtmocy  of  his  origin.    It  u  eridentlj^,  tbereforet  tbe  T  vkt  wham 
the  sybiJline  venes  designate  under  the  qiuditication  of  wolves. 

A^thangelos,  an  Armenian  historian,  has  left  a  prophecy  often  invoked  by 
tbe  Ureeks  in  their  struggles  against  their  Ottoman  conquerors :  ''The  end  A 
evils  is  promised  for  the  venr  54  or  65."  Tbe  commentators  addiog  300  to 
this  last  number*  nnade  of  it  a  cabalistic  number,  of  which  each  dajr,  aoeord- 
ifig  to  them,  shooM  reprearat  a  year  of  Mussnlman  deminatimi.  By  aMag 
tbe  sum  of  065,  thus  obtained*  to  145&»  date  of  the  capture  of  Coostantinopk. 
they  came  to  the  prediction  that  the  restoration  of  tbe  Greek  empire — the  end 
of  evils — would  take  place  in  1819.  Events  have  showa  that  their  calculation 
was  not  a  correct  one. 

Under  the  emperor  who  succeeded  to  Constantine,  the  great  square  ofCoo- 
stantinople  was  adorned  with  a  piece  of  sculpture  which  represented  Belle* 
rophon  combating  tbe  Chimera.  An  nuknown  hand  engraved  on  the  pedestal: 
*'  Constantinople  will  &U  iaio  the  bands  of  a  nation  with  light  hair  i"  The 
Ensperor  Leon  VI.,  surnamed  tbe  philosopher,  wlio  has  left  seventeen  oracles 
in  Greek  iambic  verses^  ako  prophecies  a  similar  fate  to  his  countiy :  "  Court 
of  Byzantium,  house  of  the  pious  Constantine,  Rome  and  Babylon,  and  a  new 
Sion,"  he  says,  ^^  it  wiU  be  permitted  to  you  to  enjoy  the  empire  three  times 
and  thrice  a  hundred  years  minus  twenty.  You  will  gather  together  like  dust 
the  gold  of  nations  ;  you  will  rule  upon  all  neighbouring  countries ;  but  a 
chrysogenous  (golden-haired)  nation  will  burn  you  up  and  destroy  your  empire. 
You  will  be  as  if  you  bad  never  been."  Tbe  prophet  then  announces  that, 
after  this  terrible  disaster,  tbe  dispersed  Greeks  will  be  re-nnited.  ''By- 
aantium,"  lie  adds,  "  will  rule  over  nations  in  a  better  spirit  than  heretofore ; 
she  will  be  called  the  House  of  the  Glory  of  God,  and  neighbouring  nations 
will  come  and  prostrate  tliemselves  before  her.** 

Other  oracles  of  a  similar  tendency  are  quoted,  and  this  presentiment  that 
Constantinople  is  destined  to  fall  berore  a  northern  power,  took  so  fhrn  a  hold 
of  the  Greeks,  always  prone  to  philosophical  discnsstons,  that  it  became  quite 
popular,  aoid  has  perpetuated  itself  to  our  own  times.  Tlie  city  of  Constaoti- 
DOj^  MK  it  is  true,  in  the  tbirteentb century  into  the  hands  of  Baldwin,  Count 
3f  Flanders,  to  whom  tbe  epithet  of  chrysogenous  might  be  made  to  apply ; 
out  the  Greeks  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  associated  the  prophecy  of  the 
Emperor  Leon  to  the  crusaders ;  for  many  ages  they  have  looked  upon  the 
Russians  as  the  destined  conouerors.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  constant 
struggle  of  Russians  and  Turics  suggested  this  idea,  but  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case,  for  Jacob  Spon,  in  his  •*  TVavels  in  the  Levant**  (Lyons,  1678), 
which  preceded  the  first  attacks  of  tbe  Tsars  upon  tbe  Sultans,  spenki  of  this 
interpretadon  of  the  prophecy  as  generally  received  by  the  Greeks. 

This  oracle,  if  we  are  to  believe  also  the  reports  of  other  travellers,  has  for 
a  long  time  past  excited  the  apprehensions  of  the  Turks,  who  have  themselves 
a  strong  bias  towards  superstition.  Tbe  Russians  have  accepted  it  with  an 
enthusiasm  easy  to  conceive,  and  they  have  found  other  prophecies  which  not 
only  confirm  tliat  of  the  Byzantine -emperor,  but  give  to  it  a  definite  solntion 
by  fixing  the  epoch  in  which  we  Kve  as  the  perfod  of  its  accomplishment. 

Among  these  prophecies  is  one  written,  in  160^  by  an  astroloseff  of  Yalcntia, 
Francesco  Navarre^  in  a  work  entitled  *'  Diiciiiao  sobee  la  Giaade  Con- 
guncMMk"  In  the  absence  of  tbe  original  text^  which  we  have  nat  been  able 
to  consult,  we  offet  our  readers  an  extract  |^ve»  by  tbe  missionary  Pran9ois 
Quaresmius,  in  tbe  narrative  of  his  journey  in  tbe  £ast :  "  Elucidatio  Tente 
Sanctm.*'    Antwerpiak  1689.    2  vols,  in  foliob 

'*  I  had  got  so  &r,  and  was  thinking  bow  to  resolve  the  difficulties  of  tbe 
question,  when  n  little  work  came  inia  my  hands  written  in  Spanish^  by  a 
^certain  Doctor  F.  Navarre,  of  Yalenti^  with  the  fbllowisg  title :  '  Discouise 
upon  the  great  Conjunction,*  which  took  place  in  December,  in  tbe  year  1608. 
In  this  work  the  author  treata  of  our  subject  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and 
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Mlalitislies  bj  astrology,  by  tht  propiiecitt  of  tbe  Moots,  aod  by  the  autbority 
of  the  ecclesiastical  docton»  seveiml  propositions,  tbo  fiist  of  vbicb  is  to  tha 
efTeet  that  the  sects  of  Mubaaimad  and  tlieir  followers,  more  particularly  the 
empire  of  the  Turks,  will  come  to  an  end,  in  the  spiritual  order  as  well  as  kl 
the  temporal  order,  in  the  space  of  251  years.^ 

As  Doctor  Navarro  wrote  in  1604,  adds  Quaresmins,  it  is  about  the  year 
IS65  that  the  empire  of  the  Turks  and  the  Muhammadan  snperstition  wiR 
come  to  an  end.  And  the  author  proves  this  astrooomically  by  the  celestial 
signs  and  eonjunctioo  of  stars,  by  the  olden  prophecies  of  the  Moots  them* 
selves,  and  lastly,  by  the  predictions  of  the  saints, 

Qiiaresmius  then  enters  into  lom;  details  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  tlus 
prophecy,  and  he  concludes  by  saying : 

"  Articulns  quartus :  Hoc  regnum  et  secta  penitus  destructa  et  abolita  erunt 
Anno  Domini  1854  vel  1856." — This  kingdom  and  its  sects  shall  be  entirely 
destroyed  and  abolished  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1854  or  1856. — Loco  Citat. 
t.  i.  p.  264. 

The  59tb  qmOram  of  the  eighth  century  of  Nostrndamns  appean  to  apply 
itself  to  the  present  war : 

Par  denz  ibis  bant,  par  deux  fbis  mis  a  baS) 
L'Orient  aussi,  VOocident  faiblira. 
Son  adTersaire»  apr^  plusiers  combats 
Par  mer  chass^  an  besoing  faiblira. 

Father  Louis  Maimbourg,  in  a  *'  History  of  the  Greek  Schism^'  (1686^  4to), 
expresses  himself  as  follows  : 

*'  The  Easterns  are  in  the  attitude  of  expectation  ;  traditions  have  taught 
them  that  a  king  of  the  Franks  will  be  at  once  their  saviour  and  their  coiv* 
queror." 

In  a  small  work,  printed  in  1840,  M.  Henri  Dujardin  notices  the  foUowioc 
prophecy,  which  has  already  been  partially  realised,  and  which  is  extractea 
from  a  record  dating  1550,  and  is  dedicated  to  Mathias  King  of  Hungary : 

**  The  Christians  will  traverse  the  seas  with  a  spontaneous  impulse,  and  with 
such  great  rapidity,  and  with  so  many  troops,  that  it  will  appear  as  if  all 
Christianity  was  flying  to  the  East.  Tlie  faitli  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
shall  have  passed  into  the  provinces  of  theEast,  the  creed  of  Muhammad  shall 
cease.*' 

An  ancient  rhymed  prophecy  of  the  eleventh  century  was  published  in 
1843,  in  the  ^'  M^moires  et  Proph^ties  du  Petit  Homme  Rouge  ;**  it  was  as 
follows : 

Envieux  de  Constantinopolis, 
n  enverra  ses  f^ieux  Cosaques, 
Tnera  Moldaves  et  Valaques, 
De  Mahomet  domptant  les  flls. 

Bretagne,  Autriche,  et  France  uniaSy 
Ghassant  Bussiens  de  Stambool; 
Ceux-d  changeant  de.  battecies, 
Iront  s'emparer  de  Eaboul. 

We  ma^r  pefhapa  elaaa  amosg  scoondary  prophecies  thew  words  of  Jean 
Jacques  RoiHBcau : 

**  The  day  will  come  when  the  empire  of  Rqsml  will  want  to  sobfogate  the 
world." 

And  this  panage,  in  the  twentjF-third  chapter  of  the  ^Gnndeur  et  B^oh 
dence  des  Roauttiia,*'  by  Montesqweo : 

*'  The  empire  of  tho  TVirka  is  at  present  is  pretty  nesnly  the  same  state  of 
debility  as  thai  of  the  Greeks  was  befbie  it ;  but  it  wUl  hit  a  kng  time ;  ibr 
if  any  prince  wbatsoev«r  tiionld  piit  the  empise  in  <kmger,  for  the  sake  of 
conqncst^  the  comaercial  powers  of  Europe  are  too  well  aware  of  their  tmo 
iatansta  not  to  take  up  its  defieiiGe  at  oncfc*' 
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On  the  road  from  Paris  to  Vincennes,  half*way  between  the  Barri^ 
du  Trdne  and  the  castle,  there  is  a  public-house  with  the  inscription — 
**  A  la  tourelle/'  From  the  garden  of  this  house  a  gateway  leads  into 
the  wood  of  Vincennes.  If  the  pathway  that  opens  at  this  spot  is  fol- 
bwed  for  a  short  distance,  it  will  be  found  to  terminate  at  a  point  where 
several  paths  meet,  called  formerly  Rond-point  de  Notre  Dame  de  Lo- 
rette,  afterwards  Rond-point  Caroline,  but  now  known  as  Rond-point  de 
I'Etang.  At  this  place  there  is  a  niche  cut  out  in  the  wall,  and  in  it  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  so  coarsely  executed  as  scarcely  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  passer-by.  Yet  it  was  at  this  spot  that  St  Louis  distributed 
justice,  and  heai-d,  seated  at  the  foot  of  an  oak-tree,  the  complaints  of  his 
subjects,  no  matter  what  their  condition  or  means.  The  neighbouring  pea- 
santry have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  pilgrimages  to  the  same  place. 
But  what  is  more  curious  is,  that  a  holy  stone,  which  had  been  preserved 
in  the  interior  of  the  Castle  of  Vincennes  ever  since  the  reign  of  Philippe 
Auguste  up  to  the  year  1794,  was  deposited  in  that  year  at  the  foot  of 
the  Madonna,  in  order  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  revolutionists.  Historical 
reminiscences  of  the  most  remarkable  character  are  said  to  attach  them- 
selves to  this  monument,  and  which  the  compiler  of  those  reminiscences 
designates  as  the  most  precious  relic  of  Christianity : 

In  1191,  Guy  de  Lusignan,  the  ninth  Christian  King  of  Jerusalem,  despair- 
ing of  ever  recoverinc;  his  kingdom,  which  he  had  lost  a  year  before,  notwith- 
standing the  aid  of  Kings  Philippe  Auguste  and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  who 
only  succeeded  in  rescuing  him  from  the  hands  of  the  Sultan  Saladin,  he 
assumed  the  government  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  recently  subjugated  by  the 
Ring  of  Engmnd. 

During  the  brief  duration  of  his  reign  at  Jerusalem,  Lusignan  had  a  stone 
transported  to  his  palace,  which  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
said  to  have  servea  for  twenty  years  as  a  seat  for  Jesus  Christ,  as  was  shown 
by  an  inscription  in  Hebrew  partly  effaced,  but  to  the  following  effect : 

*^  Jesus  our  Saviour  sat  upon  this  stone  for  more  than  twenty  years  :  he  who 
shall  respect  it  shall  live  ;  he  who  shall  despise  it  sliall  perish." 

Guy  de  Lusignan,  fearing  that  in  the  state  in  which  the  inscription  was,  that 
it  would  soon  become  illegible,  had  it  translated  into  Latin,  and  deeply  en- 
graved on  the  other  side  of  the  stone.  When  he  went  to  Cyprus  he  took  it 
with  him,  and  at  his  death,  his  nephew,  Clovis  Lusignan,  had  it  conveyed  ac- 
cording to  his  wishes  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  where  it  was  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  Charlemagne  Bodias,  senior  chaplain  to  the  cliapel.      The  latter 

5 laced  it  in  a  box  of  cedar,  and  at  his  decease,  in  1225,  his  successor  found  a 
IS.,  in  which  he  bade  him  pay  due  respect  himself  to  the  holy  talisman,  and 
make  others  respect  it  in  the  same  manner.  The  successive  chaplains  obeyed 
the  injunctions  of  their  predecessor,  but  they  did  not  make  their  trust  known 
to  the  piety  of  the  Faithtul  till  the  year  1429. 

At  that  epoch  the  English  were  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  territory 
of  France ;  and  the  Ring  of  France,  Charles  VIL,  confined  with  his  court  at 
Chinon,  had  no  hopes  but  in  the  intervention  of  the  virein  warrior  of  Dom- 
remy»  whose  aid  he  nad  just  accepted.  Theodore  de  Bry,  then  chaplain  of  Vin-* 
cennes,  had  the  happy  idea  of  having  recourse,  also,  to  the  intervention  of  the 
holy  stone.  He  repaired  to  Chinon,  presented  himself  to  the  king,  related  to 
him  the  histoiy  of  the  relic  of  Vincennes,  and  persuaded  him  to  pay  homage 
to  the  sacred  monolithe.  The  king  wished  to  follow  this  advice,  but  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  court,  that  bjr  so  doing  he  might  expose  himself  to  being  cap- 
tured by  the  enemv,  caused  him  to  change  his  mind,  and  to  depute  Lahire  to 
r^resent  him  in  the  pilgrimage.  The  latter  started  at  once,  accompanied  by 
Agnes  Sore],  who  liad  insisted  upon  being  idbwed  to  offer  up  ber  prayers  for 
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the  king.  On  their  arrival  at  Yincennes,  the  holy  stone  was  transported  into 
the  choir  of  the  chapel,  a  solemn  mass  was  celebrated,  and  Eloy  Bodran,  a  cele- 
brated predicator  or  the  time,  related  the  history  of  the  sacred  relic  from  the 
pulpit,  glorifying  at  the  same  time  the  heroism  and  the  virtues  of  Jeanne  d'Arc. 
The  ceremony  over,  the  envoys  kneieled  before  the  relic,  Lahire  depositing 
upon  it  first  toe  king's  sword,  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  and  then  his  own  ; 
after  which  they  returned  the  next  day  to  Chinon. 

This  took  place  on  the  25th  of  March.  1429 ;  fifteen  days  afterwards  Charles 
YII.  took  the  field,  Jeanne  d'Arc  having  obliged  the  English  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Orleans.  The  French  army  from  that  moment  marched  from  success 
to  success,  and  on  the  17th  of  July,  as  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophecies  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc  and  Theodore  Bry,  Charles  was  consecrated  at  Kheims. 

Unfortunately  the  king  was  ungrateful  to  the  holy  monolithe ;  during  the 
thirty  years  that  followed  his  consecration,  he  never  once  visited  it.  His  end 
was  in  consequence  most  miserable.  He  allowed  himself  to  perish  of  hunger 
at  fifty-eight  years  of  age.  His  son,  Louis  XL,  exhibited  the  same  indifference, 
and  the  miraculous  stone  remained  unnoticed  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  castle 
till  the  year  1779,  when  Cynaque  Gabin  succeeded  to  the  chaplaincy. 

This  holy  man,  remarkable  alike  for  his  piety  and  his  charity,  resolved  to 
restore  to  the  relic  the  worship  to  which  it  had  such  pre-eminent  claims.  To 
effect  this,  he  gave  publicity  to  its  history  and  its  miraculous  virtues,  and  on 
Easter-day,  1784,  it  was  exposed  in  the  chapel,  and  remained  from  that  time 
till  the  revolution  an  object  of  veneration  to  all  pious  persons,  who  came  in 
crowds  in  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  shrine. 

Cyriaque  Gabin  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  upon  works  relating  to 
prophecy;  and  the  Srd  of  June,  1793,  he  was  putting  the  last  hand  to  a  volume 
entitled  the  "  Vrai  Chemin  de  la  Verity,"  when  he  was  warned  by  an  in- 
habitant of  Vincennes,  named  Vi^not,  that  the  report  of  his  arrest  was  current 
in  the  town ;  Cyriaque  Gabin  replied,  that  his  conscience  was  clear,  and  that 
he  should  remain  where  he  was.  liut  immediately  after  the  departure  of 
Vi^not  he  made  several  packets  of  his  papers  and  buried  them  under  one  of  the 
boards  of  the  flooring  or  his  study. 

The  next  day  the  commissary  of  police,  Guillard,  the  same  who  a  few  days 
after  took  an  active  part  in  the'interrogation  of  Charlotte  Corday,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  assassination  of  Marat,  arrived  at  the  castle  of  Vincennes  accompa- 
nied by  a  gaoler  and  an  agent,  bearer  of  a  writ  to  capture  the  body  of  Cyriaque 
Gabin,  accused  of  corresponding  with  the  emigrants.  An  hour  afterwards 
Cyriaque  saw  the  gates  of  the  Conciergerie  close  upon  him.  He,  however,  only- 
remained  there  three  days,  a  very  remarlcable  thing  at  that  epoch.  His  liberty 
restored  to  him,  Cyriaque  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  holy  ministry  as  before,  till 
he  received  a  letter,  in  which  information  was  conveyed  to  him  that  his  mother, 
who  lived  at  Marseilles,  was  dying,  and  requested  his  attendance.  Cyriaque 
left  his  post,  but  found  on  his  arrival  at  Marseilles  that  his  mother  was  dead. 
He  was  never  heard  of  since,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  quitted  France.  His 
papers,  discovered  some  years  afterwards,  became  the  property  of  the  com- 
mandants of  the  fortress,  who  paid  no  attention  to  tliem,  till  they  caught  the 
eye  of  M.  Led^rt,  secretary  of  the  commandant  Harel ;  and  it  is  from  the 
notes  of  hb  son  that  we  derive  the  details  which  have  gone  before  and  which 
are  to  follow. 

Eariy  one  morning  in  the  month  of  March,  1794,  a  hackney  coach  brought 
four  men  to  Vincennes,  who  asked  in  the  name  of  the  National  Convention  to 
speak  to  the  commandant  of  the  castle,  an  old  invalid  officer.  The  latter 
hastened  to  meet  his  visitors,  with  the  greater  despatch  when  he  heard  their 
names— Robespierre,  Saint  Just,  Couthon,  and  Bouchotte. .  He  conducted 
them  over  the  fortress,  the  detaib  of  which  they  examined  with  the  greatest 
minuteness.  Arrived  at  the  chapel,  as  Robespierre  was  looking  at  the  painted 
windows  witli  manifest  admiration,  Bouchotte  remarked  that  the  place  would 
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make  an  esoellent  ainouiy.    His  coiDpantoiit  approved  of  the  notion,  and  the* 

» MB  thai 


ohapel  vat  eoaverted  iolo  a  aMgasiae  Ma  that  time  till  ISIC 

As  tin  ivar  Conventionais  vere  leaving  tbe  place,  tbe  old  oommandaot  said 
that  he  had  forgotten  to  show  them  the  holy  atone. 

"  What!  a  holy  atone  I  What  do  those  words  stgnify  «  the  mmtth  oT 
an  old  soldier?"  ezdained  Eohespiene^  with  an  eacpraniaB  of  prefoood 
contempt. 

"  I  speak  the  truth,  cittaen,*'  replied  the  veteran,  with  a  dignified  aspect. 
And  he  then  related  to  Robespierre  and  to  his  friends  the  fiicts  as  we  have 
narflated  then,  offering  at  tlie  same  time  to  show  them  the  unquestionable 
testiaaooy  by  which  they  were  authenticated. 

But  Robopierre,  interrupting  him,  sud,  in  a  threatening  manner :  *■  Enongh 
of  these  mummeries  1  How  do  you  dare  to  try  our  patienoe  and  our  crednUty 
to  su^  a  point  i  Look,  and  read."  And  with  his  right  hand  he  pointed  to  the 
inscription  recently  put  up  on  the  chapel  front — **  The  French  pelople  recognise 
the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  Immortalt^  of  the  Sonl.*' 
"Remember,"  he  added,  in  a  gloomy,  threatening  tone,  ^  that  all  religion  ia 
comprised  in  that  sentence,  and  tiiat  all  other  Miefs  are  snperstidons,  utt- 
woithy  of  a  civilised  people  and  of  free  men/* 

And  the  Conventionals  re-entered  their  conveyance,  leaving  the  com* 
mandant  astonished  and  indignant.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  received  mi 
order  from  the  Minister  of  War  to  give  up  his  command,  and  to  repair  to  the 
H6tel  des  Invalides. 

He  prepared  to  obey  at  once,  but  resolved,  fiievious  to  hb  departure,  to 
hide  tne  talisman  in  some  place  of  saiety.  To  this  effect  he  had  a  hole  dug  at 
the  foot  of  the  wall  where  the  statue  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  was  plaeed, 
and  the  relic  was  deposited  therein,  wrapped  in  cloth. 

A  few  months  after  this  transaction,  Robespierre,  Conthon,  and  St.  Just 
had  been  overtaicen  by  the  justice  of  Providence.  As  to  Bouchotte,  be 
was  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  poor  guardian  of  a  city  gate,  and  he  died 
in  misery. 

Thus  was  accomplished  the  first  part  of  the  prophecy — 

"Whosoever  shall  despise  me  shall  perish.** 

Efiery  one  knows  the  history  of  the  Mallet  conspiracy,  and  the  unhappy  end 
of  the  conspirators.  Only  one  amongst  them.  Colonel  Rabb,  escaped  with  his 
life.  Rabb  was  married ;  his  wife,  immediately  upon  the  arrest  of  ner  husband, 
repaired  to  Mademoiselle  Lenormand,  who  at  that  time  enjoyed  great  renown 
as  a  fortone-teller. 

^  The  father  of  the  child  which  you  bear  in  your  bosom,*'  said  the  Pytiwnem, 
~lies  under  an  accusation  which  entails  capital  punishment!  But  oomfott 
yonnelf— he  will  not  die.  You  are  ever  present  in  his  thonghts.  He  appesn 
at  this  very  moment  to  be  indicating  a  holy  spot  which  is  Imown  to  you,  and 
where  jrou  can  both  meet.    Tou  had  better  go  tliere  withont  former  delay." 

MadEsme  Rabb,  bathed  in  tears,  thanked  the  fortune-teller,  snod,  hastening 
away,  got  uito  a  carriage  and  hurried  off  to  the  spot  where  \ay  the  momditbe 
firom  the  Holy  Land.  Neither  wind  nor  rein--fer  these  events  occurred  on 
the  ISth  of  October,  1812,  when  the  weather  was  both  cold  and  wet— stopped 
her  for  a  moment.  The  next  day  she  in  vain  attempted  to  get  into  the  prison 
to  see  her  husband ;  but,  more  foitunate  than  the  wives  and  relatives  of  the 
other  aocosed,  she  was  enabled  to  get  an  interview  with  the  empress,  who 
received  her  kindly,  and  the  capital  punishment  to  which  Rabb  liad  been  con- 
demned was  commuted  into  perpetual  imprisonment;  he  only  remained, 
however,  two  years  in  prison,  the  events  of  1814  restoring  kirn  to  his  wife  and 
to  liberty. 

The  "  Almftnach  Astroiogpque*'  gives  the  Uves  of  Ae  most  eelefasnted 

sorcereis  of  antiquity,  among  them  of  Simon,  who  called  himself  the 
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Mflniah----arMeiGnthe£acIiaiiter---<^  Hie 

sketch  of  tke  Brilnih  Borceier  is  the  most  pictureeque : 

Merlin  !■■  no  exwMDce  save  in  the  romances  of  cA^ivahy;  it  is  eapecielly  to 
Ariosto  and  to  Cervwites  that  he  owes  his  celebrity.  He  »  placed  m  the  fifth 
century  in  Armorican  Bretagne,  and  is  the  roost  perfect  type  of  the  enchanter 
•f  the  middle  ages. 

His  misMon  San  nothing  fantastic  or  vague  in  it;  it  has  a  noble  object,  that 
of  defending  Breton  natiomdity,  as  Yell^  defended  hb.  Merlin  was  im« 
isortal ;  memorials  of  him  are  met  with  during  almost  tht  wisole  of  the  middle 
a^es.  History,  poetry,  legends  and  romances  rival  one  another  in  celebrating 
his  feats,  and  are  constant^  invoking  the  same  great  patriotic  figore. 

Merlin  more  particulariy  delighted  in  roving  in  gloomy  forests  abounding 
in  nemoriak  of  the  Druids ;  he  generally  rede  a  stag,  which  could  transport 
him  in  an  instant  to  a  eoostderable  dismnce ;  a  wolf  that  hunted  for  him 
supplied  him  plentifully  with  game ;  the  water  of  the  purest  springs  consU- 
Utted  his  drink. 

He  more  particularly  favoured  the  forest  of  BroeeKande  when  lie  was  n<A 
St  the  comrt  of  King  Arthur,  or  with  him  in  the  camp  or  the  field  of  battle. 
He  was  one  day  wandering  in  this  wood  so  fevoured  by  him,  when  he  met  a 
young  woman  of  the  most  dazzling  beauty. 

Ajt  the  sight  of  her  Merlin  was  thunderstruck,  and  almost  in  ecstasies  ;  but 
Tecovering  himself,  he  said :  *'  Sweet  lad^,  condescend  to  listen  to  me,  and  I 
will  tell  yon  msrvellous  secrets;  be  friendly  to  me,  and  I  will  make  you 
powerful  and  happy  among  all  that  are  most  powerful  and  most  happy.  If 
you  wish  for  flowers,  I  will  make  such  grow  in  the  midst  of  snows ;  if  you 
wish  to  be  ecernallv  beautiful,  I  will  prepare  for  you  unguents  that  shall  never 
kse  the  nrtue  of  driving  away  wrinkles.** 

The  fair  unknown  only  repUcd  to  these  advances  with  a  amile  of  iii> 
oadulity. 

Meriio,  to  prove  his  power,  struck  the  earth  with  his  wand,  and  a  magic 
forest  arose  at  once,  embalmed  in  flowers  sparkling  with  lakes  and  cascade^ 
filled  with  the  songs  of  the  linnet  and  the  nightingale,  and  Hlumined  with 
fimtastic  lights. 

Viviane — that  was  the  name  of  the  beantifnl  maiden — could  not  remain  in- 
seosible  to  so  mnch  power  and  galhintTy,  and  she  consented  to  meet  the 
cndbanter  again.  What  took  place  at  tint  second  interview  in  the  forest  of 
Broceliande  is  unknown ;  but  the  lion  liad  his  daws  cut,  and  liis  teeth 
extracted.  Viviane  obtained  from  Merlin  the  secret  of  his  power ;  she  then 
opposed  her  power  to  his,  and  paralysed  the  force  of  the  enchanter  by  her 
charms. 

O  love,  thou  lost  Troy  and  Meriin!  The  conquered  enchanter  felt  that 
his  reign  was  over^  and  that  he  must  prepare  to  quit  a  world  where  his  power 
was  for  ever  gone.  He  repaired  to  King  Artlmr  to  hid  him  a  last  fcrewetl. 
fie  then  went  to  Master  Blaise,  who  had  brought  him  np,  and  said  to  him : 

*'  Master,  I  am  goii^  away  for  ever.  I  leave  you  a  great  task ;  it  is  to  ool* 
lect  the  facts  and  the  deeds  of  my  life,  to  inscribe  all  my  jprophecles  on  the 
future,  and  consign  them  to  a  work  which  shall  be  the  light  of  future  ge- 
nerations.* 

Master  Blaise  promised  to  do  this,  and  kept  his  word  ;  the  book  was  written 
and  preserved.  These  prophecies  were,  like  those  of  the  great  Nostradamus  in 
France,  the  orades  of  England  during  the  middle  ages.  BtTt  before  di»- 
appearing,  Mechn  wished  to  see  his  beloved  Viviane  once  asore. 

They  met  again  in  the  saase  dark  forest  of  Breceliaade.  The  enchanter 
was  thoughtful  and  melancholy;  his  smiles  were  veiled  in  tears,  and  his 
caresses  impressed  with  sorrow  and  grie£  Viviane  divined  the  sad  cause,  and^ 
suspecting  that  her  lover  was  about  to  leave  her,  she  assumed  her  tenderest 
voice  and  her  most  irresistible  smiles. 
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**  O,  my  lord."  she  said,  **  does  there  exist  a  means  of  keeping  any  one  a 
prisoner  without  putting  him  in  irons,  and  without  confining  him  to  a 
prison?" 

'*  Yes,"  answered  Merlin,  *^  my  beautiful  Viyiane !  Take  this  phial,  put  it 
in  your  girdle,  and  it  will  acquire  the  property  of  building  in  a  moment  walb 
that  shall  never  crumble." 

This  said,  Viviane  and  Merlin  continued  their  melancholy  walk.  Towards 
evening  the  enchanter  felt  tired,  and  wished  to  sit  down.  It  was  spring-time, 
the  evening  was  fine  and  warm,  violets  embalmed  the  pure  air,  the  pern- 
winkle  clothed  the  ground  with  its  glossy  leaves  and  flowers  of  celestial  blue; 
the  hawthorn  covered  the  shrubs  with  its  roseate  snow  of  odoriferous  bloa- 
soms.    Merlin  lay  beneath  one  of  those  fragrant  bushes  in  fatal  security. 

Viviane  took  her  girdle  from  her  waist,  and  traced  with  it  a  circle  round  the 
enchanter.  Then  using  the  phial,  there  rose  up  upon  that  circle  a  tower 
without  an  opening,  which  enclosed  the  too  credulous  Merlin  and  keeps  him 
there  till  the  end  of  ages. 

From  that  time  henceforth  Viviane  no  longer  left  the  forest  of  Broceliande. 
Sometimes  under  one  form,  sometimes  under  another,  she  still  never  ceases 
to  watch  at  the  foot  of  that  immortal  tower,  constaotlj^  shaded  by  branches 
which  never  fade,  which  tlie  frosts  respect,  and  which  singing-birds  frequent 
the  whole  year  round. 

As  to  Merlin,  he  is  always  there  living  and  captive,  and  notwithstanding  the 
embalmed  home  that  Viviane  has  created  for  him,  the  traveller  wandering  in 
the  deep  glades  of  the  forest  hears  his  plaintive  voice  mingling  with  that  of  the 
wind  and  the  storms. 

The  ^'Almanach  Comique"  prophesies  for  the  year  1855,  among 
other  things,  an  insurrection  among  cooks  and  other  domestics  against 
fluch  tradesmen  as  persist  in  refusing  a  New  Year's  gratuity.  A  cupper 
will  arrive  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne;  Paris  will  become  more  and  more 
a  seaport.  The  Academy  will  decide  that  the  bceuf  gras  of  next 
Carnival  shall  be  called  Fsammeticus.  The  Queen  of  Saba  and  the 
Princess  of  Trebizond  will  arrive  in  Paris.  Having  learqt  that  Paris 
has  become  a  seaport,  a  shoal  of  herrings  will  arrive  by  way  of  the 
Seine.  Having  attained  his  majority,  the  hippopotamus  of  the  Grarden 
of  Plants  will  present  a  petition  to  the  director  to  permit  of  his  being 
married.  The  functionary  in  question  will  be  thereby  placed  in  a  state 
of  great  embarrassment.  A  celebrated  romancer  will  take  an  engage- 
ment limiting  his  productiveness  to  fif^y  volumes  a  year.  Gold  deposits 
will  be  discovered  in  the  regions  of  Saint  Chaumont.     The  queue  of 

Ersons  going  into  the  Crystal  Palace  vrill  extend  to  the  Place  de  la 
isdle;  an  Englishman  will  give  fifty  pounds  sterling^  for  a  place  at  the 
comer  of  the  Rue  Montmartre.  It  was  calculated  wat  he  would  reach 
the  palace  in  twenty-four  hours.  Places  at  the  Rue  Royale  will  sell  at 
two  thousand  francs.  At  the  horticultural  exhibition  prizes  will  be  given 
for  rose-<M>loured  cucumbers  and  blue  roses.  An  angler  will  hook  a  salmon 
under  the  arches  of  the  Pont  Royal.  Gentlemen  who  are  endowed  with 
pesonal  gifts  vrill  continue  to  abuse  the  same,  by  fascinating  the  ladies  on 
the  Boulevards.  The  porpoise  will  be  domesticated,  to  save  people  from 
drowning  and  shipwreck.  There  being  no  clown  at  the  fair  of  St. 
Cloud,  Bilboquet,  full  of  devotion  to  the  cause,  will  return  to  his  first 
scenic  triumphs.  An  engineer  of  London  will  invent  a  means  of  super- 
seding smoke.  An  inhabitant  of  Paris  will  petition  that  colds  and 
catarrhs  shall  be  suppressed.     The  Chinese  insurrection  will  continue  as 
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hereiolbffe— rNankin  will  be  captured  by  the  rebek,  bat  Pekin  will  be  ro- 
captxaei  h^  the  imperial  troops. 

The  pohoe  courts  have  furnished  fewer  characteristic  specimens  of  the 
gamin  and  the  gueux  tribe  during  the  past  year  than  usual.  Here  is 
one  of  the  best  that  we  have  stumbled  upon : 

M.  de  Nuciogen  was  introduced  into  the  dock.  His  politeness  prevented 
him  going  first ;  he  invited  the  officer  to  pass  in  ;  the  latter  refused.  M.  de 
Nucingen  insisted,  the  officer  persisted,  and  M.  de  Nucingen  appeared  to  be 
quite  scandalised  to  see  his  civilities  thus  ]ost  upon  his  attendant.  Before 
taking  his  seat  he  bowed  to  the  court,  not  omitting  the  bar,  the  clerk,  and  the 
reporters ;  he  then  cast  a  longing  eye  over  the  audience ;  which  done,  he 
smoothed  down  the  frill  of  his  shirt— a  black,  crumpled,  worn-out  fHll,  but 
still  a  frill  1 

The  President — You  have  no  profession? 

M.  de  Nucingen — I  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times,  Mr.  Chancellor. 

The  President— What  is  it  P 

M.  de  Nucingen — I  play  the  part  of  Marquis. 

The  President — This  is  not  tne  place  to  trifle. 

M.  de  Nudngen— Heaven  preserve  me  I  I  am  a  marquis— in  songs,  you 
understand,  with  big  sous  in  them,  to  throw  into  the  windows.  I  have 
broken  many  a  pane  of  glass. 

The  President — Yes,  you  have  been  a  ballad-singer  in  the  streets,  but  that 
is  many  years  ago  ;  your  licence  was  taken  from  you  because  you  were  always 
drunk. 

M.  de  Nucingen — Mv  medical  adviser  had  ordered  me  to  drink  milk  ;  and 
everv  one  knows  that  tde  milk  of  artists  is  wine. 

The  President — Come,  vou  have  no  place  of  residence  P 

M.  de  Nucingen— A«  I  had  the  honour  to  inform  you,  I  put  two  sous  into 
my  songs ;  some  people  were  honest  enough  to  throw  me  back  only  one ;  and 
tfclat  rascally  big  drum  I    Ali,  it  is  not  all  clover  in  the  life  of  a  marquis. 

The  President — So  that  you  have  no  means  of  existence? 

M.  de  Nucingen— Oh,  yes,  I  have  reflected  in  ^ol ;  the  lock  system  grieved 
me  vexy  much  at  first,  but  if  it  has  its  drawbacks  it  has  also  its  advantages.  I 
have  an  idea ;  if  you  let  me  off,  I  will  turn  glazier;  and  if  I  can  only  get  the 
job  of  putting  in  the  panes  wherever  I  break  them,  my  fortune  is  made,  and  I 
wiU  found  an  hospital. 

The  court  condemned  the  accused  to  fifteen  days'  confinement. 

M.  de  Nucingen  bowed  to  the  court,  the  bar,  and  the  clerk,  offered  a  pinch 
of  snuff  to  the  gaoler,  who  refused  it,  and  then  to  the  officer,  who  pushed  him 
ratlier  unceremoniously  out  of  the  dock.  As  he  passed  out  of  court,  "  Here's 
the  glazier!"  were  the  last  words  heard. 

Here  is  a  young  man  bit  with  the  prevailing  Oriental  epidemic : 

Mortadelle  is  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  this  is  the  fifth  time  that  he  has 
appeared  before  the  correctional  police.  When  only  eight  years  old  he 
was  condemned  to  six  years*  imprisonment,  and  he  has  only  just  been  emanci- 
pated from  three  months'  for  picking  pockets. 

The  President — Your  profession  ? 

Mortadelle — Mason ;  no,  carpenter. 

The  President— Come,  which  of  the  two? 

Mortadelle — Carpenter ;  no,  mason ;  say  mason — carpenter,  or  carpenter- 
mason. 

The  President— You  have  two  occupations  ? 

Mortadelle — I  have  two. 

The  President — You  would  do  better  to  have  only  one,  and  to  follow  it 

Mortadelle — I  do  not  say  no,  I  do  not  say  yes,  for  the  proverb  says  we 
must  have  two  strings  to  our  bow. 
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TbePMiidaMl-^LetiMgDOii.    You  are  aaemed  with  beiag 

Mortadelle — ^They  always  warn  me  too  lata  Xkey  jsnit  ne  fimj^  aad  tiMB 
tall  iM  I  MB  Mcused  wkfa  beiag  a  vagaboiidt  without  gifii^  Jiie  the  oppor- 
tttni^  of  finding  a  lodging.    I  odl  that  absiud. 

The  President— Come,  now»  no  equivocation.  You  went  into  a  public- 
house,  you  had  meat  and  drink  serted  to  you  to  the  amount  of  nineteen  sous, 
attd  IM  you  jwi  away  without  paying. 

Jifortadttta    £  had  sot  a  sou. 

The  Preawtaat  Why  did  you  incwr  an  expense  which  you  loaew  yoa  could 
DOtBieet? 

Mortadelle — ^Becaote  I  waa  hungry  and  thirsty.  Biidf  have  do  aaoiieyy  and 
3^  they  eat  aaMl  drink,  and  no  one  accuses  them  with  robberr. 

The  President — ^You  was  arrested  and  led  to  the  gnaid-oonsey  where  yoe 
stole  two  volumes  which  belonged  to  the  corporal  of  the  guard,  and  hid  tbcm 
under  your  blouse. 

MoitadeUe— Well,  that  is  not  a  puniahable  offence. 

The  President — What,  not  punishable,  an  inexcusable  robberv? 

Mortadelle — It  was  theory  and  practice.  Why  did  I  take  the  hooka?  It 
was  to  read  them.  Why  did  I  read  theei  ?  It  was  to  learn  from  them.  Why 
did  I  wish  to  leani  ?  Because  I  wished  to  enlist.  Why  did  I  wish  to  eoiiat  ? 
That  I  might  go  and  thrash  tlie  Russians.  Why  did  I  wish  to  thanh  the 
Russians  ?    That  I  mieht  defend  the  Turks.     Why  dad  I 

The  PrasidBBt— Aed  did  jou  think  that  they  would  admit  islo  the  anny  a 
MB  with  3«>vr  antecedents  r 

Mortadelle — ^They  say  that  fire  purifies  all  thines,  that  is  why  I  wished  to  go. 

The  FresidcDt-^Weu,  then,  know  that  men  of  your  descrtptbn  are  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  army. 

Mortadelle — What  a  ptty !    I  did  so  wish  to  see  Constantinople  I 

The  wouM«be  recruit  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisoiimtfit. 


TO  THE  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA,  ON  HIS  MARRIAGE. 

ST  CAPTAZar  MXDW1S. 

Whilst  the  new  Groths,  in  sumy  %  Coisadc  horde, 

Skpras  to  the  ambition  of  the  rothleas  Caar, 

Lay  waste  his  neighbour's  realms  with  fire  and  sword, 

Cilad  nt^tial  shouts  outsweil  the  din  of  war. 

Soreieign!  tho'  yoang  in  years,  in  wisdom  old, 

Drive  back  the  invader  from  ihy  Danube's  floods. 

Back  to  their  steppes  and  icy  solitudes. 

And  thy  sons'  sons  shall  bless  thee.     Rise  !  Awake! 

Or  fSall  for  ever!   Join  the  Western  hand 

Of  brothers  harnessed  to  uphold  tbe  weak: 

Thy  country's  altars,  hearths,  thy  nati^  land, 

AH  Europe's  independence  is  lihe  stake^ 

Prove  not  in  vain  struck  down  the  Aasasoia'a  handl 
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LITERARY    LEAFLETS. 

Br  SIB  KATHAKna.. 

No.  XXV.— Hakvat'b  ''Saxibb  aw  Satxbists.''* 

Clever  and  entertaining  a  lx)ok  on  jihe  Satirists  is  pretty  sure  to  be  by 
the  author  of  ^  Singleton  f  ontenoy,**  *'  Biscuits  and  Grog,**  ^  Sand  and 
Shells,**  he.  He  is  himself  blessed  or  cursed  with  satincal  tendencies, 
whidi  eridently,  and  to  his  signal  credit,  he  keeps  under  bit  and  bridle. 
Mr.  Haanay  could,  obviously,  put  a  good  deal  of  gall  into  his  ink  if  he 
liked,  and  make  his  penmanship  vexy  black  indeed.  There  is  gall  in  his 
ink,  but  that  not  much :  rather  he  is  eareful  to  counteract  it  by  an 
inftttion  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness — an  item  not  much  in  request  for 
llie  satirist's  ordinary  mixture.  Let  not  those  gentle  souls,  therefore, 
whose  kind  nature  shrinks  instinctively,  and  on  principle,  from  the 
mrusal  of  books  by  or  concerning  satire  and  satirists, — ^let  them  not  reject 
Mr.  Hannay*s  little  volume,  the  pervading  spirit  of  which  they  will  find 
in  hsormony,  despite  a  discord  here  and  there,  with  their  own  charity  and 
good«win  towards  men. 

Mr.  Hannay  can  write  so  well,  and  is  in  command  of  a  style  so  much 
to  the  purpose,  that — be  this  enforced  imprimis,  and  so  *'  done  with  " — 
it  were  highly  denrable  he  were  less  of  an  imitator.  It  is  all  very  well, 
fer  us  petty  scribblers,  who  have  nothing  a  month  to  say,  and  who  ssy 
it, — ^who  are  dependent  upon  some  opulent  author's  alms-basket  of  words 
-—it  is  afl  very  well  for  us  to  copy  Ae  style  of  another  in  order  to  attract 
a  hearing  for  ourselves:  but  why  eftiould  the  author  of  '<  Singleton 
Fontenoy,"  who  can  afford  to  act  out  his  independence,  and  is  rich 
enough  to  keep  a  style  of  his  own,  be  found  essaying,  again  and  again, 
a  hit,  a  very  palpable  lut,  of  direct  imitation  ?  He  mi^ht,  indeed,  nave 
eliosen  a  worse  model  than  Mr.  Tliackeray  ;  nay,  considering  the  scope 
and  subject  of  his  discourse,  it  might  have  been  hard  for  him  to  fix  on  a 
better.  But  why  not  be  self-sufficing  in  this  matter  ?  Admirer  as  he  is 
of  Mr.  Thackeray,  he  is  no  undiscriminating  one ;  witness  his  dissent 
from  that  distinguished  writer^s  portraiture  of  Swift.  But  how  closely 
he  affects  the  Pendennis  mannerism,  let  an  excerpt  or  two  frt)m  the 
pwBtut  volume  bear  pretty  explidt  evidence. 

Of  Erasmus,  fer  instance,  ho  says :  '*  I  am  not  going  to  set  up 
Erasmus  as  a  very  lofty  kind  of  man  before  you.  He  is  not  one  whom 
Ton  feel  any  disposition  to  worship.  I  make  my  bow  to  him,  and  do  him 
honour ;  but  I  do  not  stand  uncovered,  or  impresfed  with  any  reverential 
awe  before  him.  Only  we  must  appreciate  and  love  him  too.  We  must 
lemember  that  he  was  luminous,  eenial,  generous,  brotherly.  Let  us 
begin,  then,  by  pitying  him,  in  so  mt  as  he  deserves  our  pitv,^  kc. 

Well  saad,  be  it  allowed,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner ;  but  whose  is 
Ae  manner  ?  The  leeturer  is  laudably  and  healthily  addicted  to  simpili- 
dty  of  style  ;  but  may  he  not,  does  he  not,  affect  a  certain  order  of  it, 
BBtii  we  almost  forget  the  simplicity  m  the  i^ectatioQ?    One  man's 

^  Salire  and  Satlrirts.  Ifo  Lectures.  By  James  Hannay.  London:  Bogue.  1864. 
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nature  may  be  anoUier  man's  art  And  too  obviously  so,  if  the  other 
man  has  not,  and  possibly  would  reject,  the  ars  celare  artem. 

But  our  cynical  philosophy  must  be  based  on  induction.  So,  to  quote 
again. 

Speaking  of  Dryden's  marriage  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  the 
lecturer  observes :  ^'  If  we  could  look  into  that  nouse  in  Gerrard-street, 
Soho  (five  doors  firom  Newport-street,  on  the  left  hand, — I  have  peered 
at  it  with  interest  many  a  time),  as  it  existed  when  John  was  there,  and 
the  back  of  it  looked  out  on  the  gardens  of  Lord  Leicester's  house,  we 
should  see  some  odd  squabbles,  perhaps.  I  fancy  that  the  brothers  '  in 
trade '  did  not  present  themselves  there  when  her  ladyship  was  in  one  of 
her  moods,  and  particularly  when  she  was  on  good  terms  with  her  family, 
and  Sir  Robert  or  the  Honourable  Edward  was  coming." 

In  the  next  we  have  thorough  Thackeray  to  the  letter,  though  aught 
but  Thackeray  in  the  spirit :  '*  Poor  woman  !"  exclaims  Mr.  Hannay, 
Swift's  Vanessa  being  on  the  carpet — '^  she  flew  like  the  moth  to  the 
lamp, — it  is  not  the  lamp's  fault.  But  we  are  to  pity  her  and  love  her, 
if  we  like ;  and  pity  and  admire  Stella  too  ;  only  let  us  keep  ourselves  in 
a  state  of  moderation  about  the  poor  lonely  Dean,  whom  they  would  love 
in  spite  of  his  destiny  ;  and  go  and  behave  well  to  our  own  Stellas  and 
Vanessas,  if  we  are  happy  enough  to  get  them."  Surely  this  is  almost 
exactly  how  Mr.  Thackeray  would,  and  what  he  would  not,  have  vnritten 
on  the  same  vexed  question. 

Here,  again,  is  a  second-hand  picture,  lively  and  graphic  enough  to 
indicate  first-hand  skill : — it  is  a  descripti6n  of  the  social  anomalies  of  our 
"  Augustan  *'  age :  "  Your  Harleys,  and  your  St.  Johns  (not  to  mention 
a  crew  whose  names  live  only  in  epigrams  and  in  peerages),  parcel  out 
everything  amongst  themselves.  It  is  like  a  Satumalian  feast,  where  the 
slaves  have  the  good  things,  and  their  masters  wait  upon  them.  That  is 
the  effect  of  looking  at  the  Queen  Anne  period  to  me.  Davus  takes  the 
chair ;  Leno  is  opposite  him  ;  Gulosus  is  beside  them :  and  at  these 
orgies  of  power  and  plunder,  who  are  the  waiters?  Jonathan  Swift 
advises  the  direction  of  the  whole ;  Mat  Prior  comes  tumbling  in  with 
the  wine ;  Joseph  Addison  says  grace,  and  helps  the  carving,  with  his 
sleeves  turned  up  ;  Mr.  Pope  sings.  A  scandalous  spectacle,  and  absurd 
feast,  indeed  !  And  how  shall  we  understand  what  makes  Swift  ferocious 
and  gloomy,  if  we  don*t  remember  the  nature  of  it  ?" 

One  is  driven  to  the  somewhat  musty  similitude,  Csesar  and  Pompey 
bety  much  'like:  'specially  Pompey.  Coleridge  said  that  Chantreys 
bust  of  Wordsworth  was  more  like  than  Wordsworth  himself.  Mr. 
Hannay  has  a  kindred  gift  of  hyperbolic  verisimilitude.  One  example 
more.  When  Swift  came  into  the  world  of  politics,  "  the  evil  of  his 
position  was  instantaneously  felt.  The  '  Irish  parson,'  the  ex-dependent 
of  Temple, — they  treated  him  in  evexy  way  but  in  a  genuine  ana  manly 
one.  They  flattered  him,  they  feared  him  ;  but  they  looked  on  him  as 
an  Aladdin,  about  whom  the  best  thing  was  his  wonderful  lamp.  They 
liked  Aladdin  to  come  to  dinner,  and  bring  his  lamp  along  with  him,  you 
know  !*     He  tells  you  himself  that  the  Lord- Treasurer  affected  to  be 

*  Mr.  Hannay'8  far  too  liberal  use  of  the  mark  of  admiration,  expedient  as  tlie 
one  in  the  text  mipra  may  perhaps  he,  is  a  characteristic  not  caught  ftaax  Mr. 
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snlky  and  distant  one  day,  after  having  been  friendly  the  last.  Swift 
took  him  to  task  at  once ;  and  told  him  that  he  must  not  treat  htm  like  a 
boy.  He  had  had  enough  of  that  with  Temple,  when  he  was  young  and 
poor,  and  only  beginning  to  feel  his  strength.  He  tells  us  so.  He  had 
to  make  that  all  clear  to  my  Lord-Treasurer, — whose  ears  must  have 
tingled  when  he  found  himself  set  right  on  a  point  of  breeding." — But 
enough  to  illustrate  Mr.  Hannay's  skill  in  adaptation  of  style,  and  to 
show  that  although  he  has  chosen  a  good  model,  and  trodden  closely 
in  his  steps — that  although  rov  ^ayaOov  fufu/n^s*  yeyov€,  yet  a  fiifirfTjjs  to 
a  provoking  degree  he  certainly  is.  It  would  not  be  provoking,  were  he 
not  so  evidently  entitled  to  take  higher  rank  than  iCttaches  to  any 
mimetic  art. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hannay  expresses  and,  so  to  say,  illumi- 
nates his  meaning,  is  often  fresh  and  pleasantly  fanciful.  His  images 
are  quaint  and  telling,  sometimes  quite  felicitous  in  the  way  of  novelty 
and  suggestiveness.  Thus  he  makes  it  his  especial  business  to  show  that 
the  great  Satirists  have  been  good  and  lovable  men— avoiding,  he  says, 
the  too  common  mistake  of  supposing  Satire  to  be  like  a  certain  poison 
known  to  the  ancients,  which  b«st  retained  its  properties  when  carried  in 
an  ass's  hoof.  He  claims  to  deal  with  great  men,  who  would  never  have 
known  scorn  if  they  had  not  known  love ;  whose  natures  foamed  into 
excitement  at  contact  with  the  base,  as  the  old  Venetian  glass  cracked 
when  the  poison  was  poured  into  it.  Of  the  Latin  Satirists  he  affirms, 
that  as  long  as  any  human  society  shall  have  impostors  and  rogues  tri- 
umphant, the  shades  of  these  dead  old  Romans  will  be  found  stirring, 
like  banshees,  near  them,  and  prognosticating  doom.  Such  are  by  no 
means  the  stock  similes  of  the  lecture-room — indeed  a  little  too  recondite, 
perhaps,  for  lecture-room  anplause.  So,  again,  we  are  told  that  Erasmus's 
fight  of  intellect,  a  scientific  and  not  spiritual  light,  was  to  him,  within 
his  church,  a  Davy's  safety-lamp,  which  he  carried  safely  through  all 
sorts  of  foul  atmosphere,  doing  his  work  without  explosions,  and  deserving 
credit  for  what  work  he  did.  Donne's  mind  is  aptiy  likened  to  some 
costly,  dark-hued,  solemn  church-garment,  embroidered  with  flowers,  and 
with  threads  of  brilliant  wit  woven  into  it :  the  surface  is  brilliant,  but 
the  whole  awes  you,  and  the  effect  is  saintly.  Boileau's  image,  calm  and 
majestic,  was  set  up  by  the  French  classical  party,  to  receive  the  bar- 
barians, like  the  ola  Roman  senators  sitting  in  their  curule  chairs.  Of 
Swifl,  again,  and  his  life  of  gloom,  Mr.  Hannay  says,  Hercules  liad  the 
poisoned  shirt  on  him  all  his  life, — and  repeats  from  **  Singleton  Fon- 
tenoy  "  the  comparison  of  the  Dean's  celebrity  to  the  Tower  of  Pisa,  fixv 
from  straight  to  the  eye,  but  true  for  all  tiiat  to  the  law  of  gravitation^ 
and  able  to  stand  firm,  and  defy  breeze  and  rain.  An  Irish  agitator,  ill  at 
ease  in  lus  Dublin  seclusion,  tiieDeanis  likened  to  the  giant  under  i£tna, 
who,  when  he  moved  himself,  set  going  a  volcano  of  fire  and  mud.  And  once 
more,  the  same  Very  Reverend  Satirist  is  said,  on  the  strength  of  his  ver- 

Thackeray,  and  will  bear  retrenchment  with  the  happiest  effect.  His  sentences 
tell  well  enough  without  this  obtrusive  and  unpleasantly  demonstrative  superfluity 
at  the  tag-end.  They  need  no  such  tall  flunkey  behind  their  chair,  to  proclaim 
their  importance.  Give  this  '*  Jeames"  notice,  by  all  means,  Mr.  Hannay:  you 
can  do  much  better  without  him.  At  the  least  he  might  be  taken  down  a  peg  or 
two. 
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sntility  or  oomprehensiveness  in  all  the  f unctiocui  of  aatire,  to  incliide  ia 
bimfelf^  like  the  Trojan  horsey  manj  different  fighting  men.  Churchill's 
16  called  a  famous  name,  dimmed,  but  still  hanging  up^  and  looking  like 
the  y.  R/s,  and  other  letters,  the  day  afbr  an  illumination, — disting^uish^ 
able  to  read,  though  the  glory  of  the  light  has  gone  from  iL  And,  to 
give  a  concluding  illustration^  and  a  choice  one  withal,  of  Mr«  Hanaay's 
imagery,  our  old  English  satires  he  describes  as  being  of  a  very  fossilised 
appearance,  just  now,  affecting  you  as  old  spear-heads  dag  up  from  a 
moss  do.  "  What  old  rusty  nails  are  these,  which  once  made  toe  blood 
spurt  from  the  crucified  malefactor  I  .  .  .  •  We  can  approach  these  terrible 
libellers  of  old  days  now,  as  we  look  at  the  wasps  and  deadly  insects  in  a 
museum,  fingering  them  without  the  least  fear  of  that  stmg  which  set 
the  flesh  quivering  two  hundred  years  ago.  Here  Hes,  for  instance,  poor 
John  Cleveland,  pbned  to  his  card,  with  a  little  memorandum,  ^Royalist 
Satirist ;  old  specimen ;  presented  by  the  seventeenth  centuiy.'  A  touch 
of  £ancy,  however,  and  we  see  the  purpled  and  dyed  wings  flattery  and 
the  active  body  moving  again.''* 

In  the  earlier  lectures  Mr.  Hannay  makes  it  his  business  to  choose  his 
Satirists  for  their  relation  to  history,  and  their  influence  on  mankind^^- 
showing  how  Roman  socie^  had  its  Horace  and  Juvenal ;  mediaeval  cos* 
ruption  its  Erasmus,  its  Lindsay,  and  its  Buchanan ;  ike  Ego  et  Bex 
Meus  Cardinalate  its  Skelton;  ihe  absurdities  of  French  taste  ikm 
Boileau ;  and  some  of  the  bad  men  of  Charles  II.'s  time  their  Drydea 
Horace  is  hit  off  with  a  few  happy  strokes,  and  we  see  him  stroUiiw 
along  the  Sacred  Way,  "  a  little  pudgy  dark  man,  with  somewhat  wesk 
eyes,  and  a  slovenly,  sauntering,  abstracted  gait" — and  we  get  the  ch^ 
racter  of  him  as  a  good-natured  elegant-minded  man  of  the  world,  widi 
no  very  high  views  of  nature  or  life,  but  quite  £ree  from  cant.  Juvenal 
is  duly  accredited  with  a  fund  of  '*  poetic  pathos,  and  moral  reflection^ 
worthy  of  the  gravest  and  purest  souls" — as  a  satirist  unsurpassed  by  any 
in  sheer  wit,  brave  manliness,  hot  eloquence  and  energy— -by  no  means 
so  polite  as  Horace^  but  with  a  deeper  laugh — relieving  and  redeemmg 
his  coarse  sallies  and  his  fierce  jests  by  the  sudden  utterance  of  "  quite 
startling  moral  aphorisme  ;  whUe  at  times  there  comes  from  him  a  kind 
of  prophetic  wail,  that  touches  the  heart  more  than  any  laughter."  'Die 
base  of  Erasmus's  character  is  defined  to  be  '*  worldly  good  sense" — ^his 
soul  dwelt  "  in  a  mild,  healthy,  classic  region  of  good  sense  and  cheerfidf- 
ness" — aud  we  are  treated  to  more  than  one  of  £e  £uniliar  speeimena  of 
the  ''  sharp  rays  of  witty  light  he  threw  out  aslant  the  clouds  in  those 
troublous  and  stormy  times."  Then  comes  Buchanan  with  his  mon 
peremptory  scorn  ana  hia  deeper  moral  nature,  and  his  compatriot 

Sir  David  Lindtay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  Lion  KingHrt-anss^ 

'^a  warm-hearted,  truth-loving  gentleman,  who  took  up  Satire  half  as  an 
amateur,"  yet  did  yeoman's  service  with  it  in  lus  day  and  generation. 
And  then  we  have  the  great  Monaeur  Boileau,  who  is  characterised  as  a 
satirist  of  society,  and  a  brilliant  wit,  rather  than  a  satirical  reformer  or 
a  deep-hearted  numoiist — his  epigrams  gleaming  among  common-plafli 

*  See  '^Lectures,"  pp.  5,  77,  116,  118,  152,  174, 185,  203, 205. 
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aad  cmTODtJonalmm,  with  a  VauxhaU  sort  of  ligfat^himadf^  on  tbe 
whok,  *'  a  cttttiDg,  but  not  a  bitter  or  bloody  satirist,"  ivbose  "  Uow^ 
duucp,  pungenty  and  annoying^  have  a  good  deal  of  the  effect  of  a  pea- 
flhooter."  What  would  Mesmurs  of  the  Academy  in  Nick's  own  day,  or 
what  uiU  they  ia  our  owd,  think  of  this  pea-shooter  ?  But  nHmparU  ; 
we  mu&t  rewnir  d  nas  moutons  :  and  the  next  mouton^  like  (in  Speeds 
phrases)  a  lost  mutton  after  a  laced  mutton,  is  Samuel  Butler,  whose  only 
aheepish  quaMty,  howeTer,  was  his  shyness — who»  Mr.  Hannay  "  can 
4}uite  see,"  was  "  a  shy,  strange^  and  unmanageable  sort  of  a  man,  who  did 
not  '  come  out'  in  society,"  and  whom  Mr.  Hannay  patronisingly  calls 
**  old  Butler,"  and  discusses  in  no  very  fresh  or  sestfchiog  manner.  To 
**^  old  BuUei^"  that  *'  somewhat  of  an  odd  fellow,"  succeeds  John  Dxyden, 
who  ^  went  to  work  to  satirise  with  the  same  bluff  heartiness  with  which 
he  did  evearvthing  else,"  and  whose  castigating-rod  "  has  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  stUl  stiddng  to  it."  The  measure  with  which  the  lecturer  metes 
Giadous  John,  is  borrowed  from  Bell,  not  from  Macaulay — if  borrowed  it 
is  at  ally  which  Mr*  Hannay,  who  rejoices  in  capital  I's,  would  probably 
disallow. 

Upon  Swift  he  has  bestowed  more  ab<mdant  pains.  For  Swift  he  takes 
up  the  cudgels  against  even  Mr.  Thackeray.  That  gentleman  is  talked 
otj  page  after  page,  for  comparing  the  Dean  to  a  highwayman  If  it  was 
honourable  &r  Addison  to  get  lumself  made  Secretaxy  of  State,  *'  I  am 
really  at  a  loss,"  says  Mr.  Hannay,  "  to  know  why  Swift  is  to  he  likened 
to  anighwayman."  '^  I  deny  that  Swift  had  no  motives  but  those  'high- 
wayman' ones  of  getting  place."  "  A  man  is  not  necessarily  a  '  high- 
wayman' because  he  wants  his  proper  position."  Mr.  Hannay  is  as  sore 
about  it  as  though  he  had  been  hailed  with  a  lu  quoque^  '^you're  another!*' 
He  can't  hear  to  hear  of  the  Dean's  foibles.  He  will  write  him  up  in 
the  &ce  of  all  comers,  male  and  female.  ^  Swift,"  says  he,  '*  was  a  great 
favourite  wi^  women  ;  I  don't  mean  only  with  your  Stellas  and  Vanessas, 
but  with  sensible  cultivated  ladies,"  like  Lady  Betty  Germain,  Ladv  Betty 
Brownbwe,  Lady  Kerry,  and  others  ;  and  in  illustration  of  this,  all  to  tlie 
prejudice  of  "your  SteUas  and  Vanessas,"  Mr.  Hannay  quotes  a  passage 
from  one  of  my  Lady  Betty  Germain's  later  letters,  uid  that  passage- 
worthy  of  all  attention  from  those  who  side  with  or  &el  for  ^  your  Stellas 
and  Vanessas" — is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this  :  '*  Adieu^  my  honoured 
old  ^end."  What  chance  hae  Stella  with  Ladv  Betty  after  that  r  But, 
"  I  am  not  going  to  deal  with  the  '  Stella  and  Vanessa'  question  at  any 
length,"  savs  Mr.  Hannay.  '*  I  say,  we  cannot  judge  of  it  fairly.  Swift 
ia  more  to  be  pitied  than  anything  elae;  it  seems  to  me."  As  lor  Stella,-— 
^^  if  a  mysterious  destiny  compelled  him  to  make  her  suffer,  did  not  he, 
too,  suffer  with  her  ?" — while  as  for  Vanessa,  ^^the  seema  to  have  flung  her- 
self at  Swift's  head  in  the  teeth  of  prudence  and  judgment,"  and  *'  was 
(I  fear)  a  vain  dileiiante  kind  of  woman,"  who  wanted  to  play  the  nouvelle 
Heloise  to  this  Veiy  Reverend  Ab^lard  redivivus,  and  who, "  poor  woman !" 
'^  flew  like  the  moth  to  the  lamp,"  and  had  oidy  herself  to  blame,  for  ''  it 
is  not  the  lamp's  fault"  There  is  plenty  here  to  give  us  pause ;  a  thump- 
ing appeal  to  our  bump  of  combativeness  ;  but  expressive  silence  is  all  we 
can  at  present  award  it;  and  so  en  avant. 

Pope  is  recognised  as  "  our  classical  English  satirist,"  on  tiie  score  of 
Ilia  elaborateness  and  finish,  and  hia  "  awful  completeness  ;"  though  it  is 
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safely  doubted  whether  he  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  fint  of  ntbistB  fer 
his  moral  position,  and  the  impolse  which  made  him  write  satire.  He  ia 
shown  to  have  had  much  in  common  with  Horace — **  moral  insight  of 
the  same  kind, — similar  mastery  over  a  subtle  gaiety  of  ridicule  (by  dint 
of  which  likeness  he  has  imitated  him  so  well)  ;  but  he  was  bitterer  by 
nature  and  temper,  and  makes  wounds  that  do  not  heal.  Horace  was  a 
fatter  man  (if  i  may  be  permitted  the  liberty  to  mention  such  a  iad) ; 
was  more  happily  circumstanced,  under  the  kindly  protection  of  a  great 
emperor,  and  a  great  emperor's  f«TOurito ;  lived  in  a  loyely  climate,  was 
an  easier,  more  playful,  more  essentially  humorous  man,  and  a  more 
healthy  man.  Pope  could  be  either  ferocious  or  light ;  but  his  ferocity 
was  so  deliberate  and  so  sly, — there  is  such  a  snaky  coldness  of  self- 
command  about  him  while  he  is  inflicting  hellish  torture,  that  he  appears 
more  unamiable  than  the  most  violent  professors  of  satiric  indignation.'' 
A  good  word,  and  he  needs  it,  is  said  for  Churchill,  than  whom  a  better- 
hearted  man,  Mr.  Hannay  contends,  never  lived ;  "  he  was  an  affec- 
tionate, enthusiastic,  loving  soul,  and  English  in  his  tastes  and  pre- 
judices," and  he  had  '*  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  a  fine 
satirist, — warm  feeling,  penetratmg  sense,  bright  wit,  and  fiuicy," — 
taking  for  his  master,  not  Pope,  but  Dryden,  whose  "  flowing  vigour  and 
manly  ease"  he  often  achieved.  Junius  gets  at  least  his  full  meed  of 
admiration,  though  his  theatrical  affectation  is  said  to  make  him  cut  a 
figure  half-Roman  and  half-French,  and  look  like  the  ghost  of  Bnitus 
uttering  quotations  from  a  lampoon.  Then,  again,  we  come  to  Wolcot, 
*'  rather  a  buffoon  than  a  satirist ;"  and  Bums,  who,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  is  said  to  have  employed  irony  as  exquisite  as  Swiff's ;  and  Gifibrd, 
who  "flung  his  whole  soul  into  billingsgate"  as  heartily  as  erst  into 
alc;ebra  in  the  shoemaker's  shop  ;  and  Byron,  about  whom  Mr.  Hannay 
deUvers  some  opinions  that  will  not  go  unquestioned — the  paradoxical 
one,  for  instance,  that  Juan  is  the  healthiest  and  most  cheerful  of  Byron's 
productions,  and,  in  spite  of  ''certain  levities,"  a  ''high  and  valuable 
work."  The  "  certain  levities,"  Mr.  Hannay  makes  over  to  the  concrete 
nonentity  he  calls  SHgginSy  to  preach  about  at  leisure  and  at  length, 
and  adds,  "  I  think  it  disgraceful,  the  way  in  which  this  book  is  often 
treated.  I  do  not  consider  it  a  dangerous  book  to  anybody  who  is  fit  to 
read  it."  Why  should  we  demur  to  this  ipse  dixi  f  To  demur  is  to 
argue  oneself  a  Stiggins  ipso  faeto^  and  Stiggins  will  only  be  told  that 
he  d  better  "shut  up"  at  once. 

But  Stiggins  would  seem  welcome  to  lift  up  his  voice  against  Tom 
Moore,  on  the  charge  of  breaches  in  good  manners,  and  sacrifice  of  the 
decorum  to  the  dulee,  Mr.  Hannay,  who  has  such  perfect  confidence  in 
Don  Juan^  and  its  innocuous  attractions,  says  of  Moore,  "  In  my  opinion, 

ki8  laurel  is  too  big  for  him.     Let  us  deny  no  man  his  merit 

He  is  a  brilliant  man  ;  a  melodious,  ornamental,  glittering  genius  ; — a 
genius  like  an  Eastern  dancing-girl,  with  bells  at  the  ankles,  and  bells  at 
the  waist,  ringing  with  lively  music,  and  bright  with  holiday-colour  in  the 
sunshine.  All  very  graceful  and  pretty,  no  doubt  Butthe&noy,  rather 
than  the  heart,  is  touched  by  the  spectacle ;  and  sometimes  seriously-dis- 
posed persons  had  better  keep  in-doors  when  the  performance  is  gomgto 
oegin."  Master  Tom,  however,  as  the  lecturer  styles  him,  is  allowed  to 
have  had  his  good  points  as  a  satirist-^"  good  sharp  satire"  he  could 
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indite,  with  **  nraoh  humour,**  and  **  real  comic  gaiety."  Theodore  Hook 
is  rather  severely  handled ;  *'  your  Theodore  Hook*^  is  said  to  have  <<  sold 
himself  for  the  enjoyment  of  gold  plate  and  white  Hermitage.''  '^  He 
was  inclined  to  swagger,  I  understand,  among  his  equals.  The  plush 
had  eaten  into  his  very  soul."  "  He  satirised  in  a  truly  vulgar  spirit." 
Mr.  Hannay,  in  his  notice  of  Swift,  quotes  applaudingly  some  one's  mot 
a  prapos  of  Jeffrey's  essay  on  the  Dean — that  if  it  proved  Jeffrey  was 
alive,  it  proved  still  more  clearly  that  Swift  was  dead ;  and  he  thinks  '^  it 
was  just  as  well  for  Jeffrey  that  he  was  dead !" — adding,  **  Don't  let  us 
crow  too  much  on  the  strength  of  it !"  Theodore  Hook  was  no  Swift, 
but  possibly  it  may  be  none  the  worse  for  Mr.  Hannay  that  even  "  your 
Theodore  Hook"  is  dead  and  makes  no  sign. 

Hood  is  honourably  "  entreated,'*  and  it  is  truly  said  of  him,  whom  we, 
too,  set  infinitely  mpre  store  by  than  by  the  Hook  and  Maginn  school, 
that  there  was  a  real  spirit  of  chivalry  in  him  ;  that  while  high-minded 
and  aspiring  he  ever  remained  a  homely,  brotherly,  unaffected  man ;  and 
that  with  all  his  sense  of  fun  and  ridicule,  and  his  abundant  playfulness, 
he  never  loses  his  exquisite  sense  for  the  beautiful.  Living  satinsts,  too, 
are  briefly  indicated  and  characterised;  Fonblanque,  as  a  satiric  rea- 
soner ;  Thackeray,  as  a  satiric  painter ;  Dickens,  as  embodying  his  satire 
in  a  huge  element  of  comic  and  grotesque  fun,  and  human  enjoyment  of 
life  ;  Landor,  kot  t^xn^  "  the  classic,"  as  darting  beautiful  lightning, 
when  not  more  amiably  disposed  ;  Disraeli,  as  a  satirist  bitter  and  dig- 
nified, ''  who  browsed  in  his  youth  on  Byron  and  Junius,  who  affects 
Apollo  when  he  sneers,  and  Pegasus  when  he  kicks ;"  Aytoun,  whose 
"jolly  contempt  has  a  good-fellowish  air  about  it,  and  whose  rod  seems 
odorous  of  whisky-toddy  ;"  and  Douglas  Jerrold,  as  endowed  with  "  real 
satiric  genius, — spontaneous,  picturesque, — with  the  beauty  and  the 
deadliness  of  nightshade." 

The  lectures  conclude  with  a  hearty  fling  at  the  '*  simious  satirist"  and 
his  tribe — a  school  of  satirists  devoid  of  natural  reverence,*  suspecting 
everything,  sparing  nothing.  The  whole  finale  deserves  quotation ;  but 
it  deserves  more,  and  this  desert  better  agrees  with  our  limits, — to  be 
read  as  an  ung^bled  sequel,  in  its  original  form. 

*  That  such  a  school  should  take  root  and  hear  much  fruit  on  English  ground, 
forbid  it  Heaven!  English  literature  of  the  satirical  and  humorous  kind  has  been 
hitherto  recognised  as  representative  of  a  quite  opposite  tendency,  by  admiring 
and  sympathising  foreigners.  Jean  Paul,  for  example,  says :  *'  Salt  is  a  very  good 
condiment,  but  very  bad  food.  Never  do  I  feel  more  refreshed  by  serious  passages 
than  when  they  occur  amidst  comic  ones  ;  as  the  green  spots  amid  the  rocks  and 
glaciers  of  Switzerland  soothe  the  eye  amid  the  glare  and  glitter  of  snow  and  ice. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  humour  of  the  English,  which  is  engrafted  on  the  stem  of 
lofty  seriousness,  has  grown  so  luxuriantly,  and  overtopped  that  of  all  other 
nations.  A  satire  on  everything  is  a  satire  on  nothing  ;  it  is  mere  absurdity. 
.  .  .  Can  there  be  a  more  mortally  poisonous  consumption  and  asphyxy  of  the 
mind  than  this  decline  and  extinction  of  all  reverence  V*^Mrt,  Auitin's  Trant" 
lotion. 
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A  CITY'S  DESOLATION. 

BT  THX  AtJTHOft  OV  **  THE  UNHOLT  WISH.'' 


Uf  to  about  the  eompletioo  of  the  first  quarter  of  i1m  pwscnt  eeotnrjr, 
few  itroDgen  could  enter  die  city  we  are  pleased  to  eall  Rirorton,  widnot 
being  stnwk  with  its  dean,  flourishing,  and  handsooM  appeanne*.  A 
prosperous  town  it  indeed  was :  its  uMunifiKtures,  the  stajMe  tfa^  of  the 
coontjy  increasing  in  magnitude  and  importance ;  affonfing  ample  enploy- 
ttent  to  the  lower  classes,  who  were  contented,  indnstriofi%  and  hanpy  • 

That  good  and  respected  man,  Mr.  George  Arkell,  pvsed  awaj,  in  the 
course  of  time,  to  that  place  which  is  waiting  to  receive  vs  all.  Hie  wife 
followed  him  within  the  year.  A  handsome  fortune,  ludependendy  of  the 
floarishing  manufiEuHx>ry,  was  left  to  their  only  son,  our  fnend  William. 
Mr.  William  Arkell  walked  in  the  steps  of  his  fiuher  :  noiie^  thnwghoiit 
Riverton,  were  more  honoured  than  he :  his  benevolenoe,  his  probitTy  his 
high  charaeter  were  universally  known  and  appreciated.  Three  eUdren 
were  bom  to  him.  His  son,  the  ddest,  was  naaaed  Travice,  after  hta 
mother^s  family  :  the  two  others  were  girls. 

Peter  Arkell  also  married ;  but  worldty  affairs  did  not  prosper  with  Inm 
as  they  did  with  his  more  fortunate  cousin.  JXL  health  compelled  him  to 
resign  his  situation  in  the  city  bank,  and  he  obtiuned  a  somewhat  pieca- 
tious  living  by  teachmg  writing  and  the  classics  in  various  sdioob  and 
families  in  the  town.  Fortunately,  he  had  not  a  kige  fiunily— only  one 
daughter. 

And  poor  Mildred  Arkell,  what  had  become  of  her  ?  She  had  found  a 
kind  friend  and  protectress  in  Lady  Dewsbuiy,  and  with  that  kdy  she  s^ 
remained.  Once  in  ten  years,  or  so,  she  paid  a  month's  visit  to  Riverton, 
making  her  home  at  her  brother  Peter's ;  and  it  is  probdUe  that  witfaout 
that  tie,  she  never  would  have  re-entered  her  native  plaeeu 

^'  Lucy  is  like  you,  Mildred,"  observed  Peter  to  ner,  one  day,  during 
her  first  visit,  alluding  to  his  little  daughter. 

'<  Like  me,  do  you  think  ?''  returned  JVCss  AikelL 

'^  It  strikes  us  all.  WiUiam  never  sees  her,  bat  he  tfainks  of  you.  He 
says  we  ought  to  have  named  her  'Mildred.' " 

^  His  daughters  are  neither  of  them  named  Mildred,*^  answered  the 
sister,  hastily ;  an  old,  sore  sensation,  that  she  thought  she  had  sneeesa- 
fully  buried,  rising  to  her  remembtaaee. 

**  His  wife  chose  their  names,  not  he  r  the  eldest  if  named  tiler  liers^, 
the  youngest  is  Sophia." 

"  How  do  you  get  on  with  WilGam's  wife  7*  inquired  Mildnd. 

''  Not  very  well,"  answered  Peter.  "  You  see,  Mildred,  she  is  quite  a 
fine  lady  now ;  and,  indeed,  always  was,  to  my  thinking ;  and  William's 
wealth  enables  them  to  live  in  a  style  very  different  from  what  we  can  do. 
So  Mrs.  William  looks  down  upon  us.  We  see  but  little  of  her  :  a  formal 
dinner  once  a  year,  at  which  we  are  the  only  guests,  comprises  nearly  all 
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oar  intercourse.  They  inyite  little  Lucy  there  sometimes,  to  play  with 
Charlotte  and  Sophy." 

''And  does  WUlMm  despiie  you  r  iDqumd  MiUnd,  wiA s  tocnl  of 
ZMentmeiit  in  ker  UModly  q«et  tone; 

''How  can  you  ask  it?"  flxcUmcd  her  brotfatr,  wamly:  **^m  i( 
WiUiam  were  toe  man  to  despbe  any  om^  leartoCaH,  hk  <mm  nlalMiiis ! 
There's  not  a  more  thoroughly  open-faearfed  and  koaoiirable  num,  MiUbtd, 
in  all  Rivertmi — ^known  to  be  so.    He  grows  j«t  19w  hie  father."  . 

''  And  is  your  inteicoune  with  him  eonfined  to  a  focmal  ChsiiBtwHW 
meetiDg  ?"  again  inquiired  Miss  ArkelL 

''  Not  it  He  ofiten  comes  in  and  sit*  aa  hour  ia  an  eveni«gv  couaia^ 
over  old  times^  when  we  were  both  boys  to^etiier*  Between  oarscifes, 
Mildred,"  continued  ber  Iwother,  ''  I  fear  T^tiam  found  that,  in  many- 
ing  Charlotte  Travice,  be  had  caiagbt  a  Tartar.  No  wonder  he  likes  to 
gjet  in  here  sometimes,  for  an  hour's  peace  and  quiet." 

Mildred  sighed  bea^y ;  and  calKng  her  bttle  mere  to  her^  took  her 
ufK)n  her  knee ;  and,  poshiog  the  eiirls  back  from  her  brow^  looked  atten* 
tively  at  her.  Her  face  was  not  haadsome,  but  fadr  and  gestle^  the  Ih^ 
tures  pale,  and  the  eyes  dadc  brown,  with  a  sweet,  sad,  earnest  ezpres- 
sten;  just  such  a  &ce  as  Mildred's.  **  like  me,  you  call  her?"  questmed 
Miss  ArkelL 

*'  Certainly  she  is,"  answered  Peter.  ''  William  and  I  often  remsak 
ujpon  it." 

"Do  you  like  Toar  cousins,  Charlotte  and  Sophy?"  asked  Aunt 
2£ldred  \  as  the  child  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  her. 

*<  I  like  Travice  best,"  was  the  fitde  lady's  unblushia|^  answer.  <^  Char- 
lotte and  Sophy  are  of^en  cross  with  me  and  make  me  cry,  but  Travice 
loves  me  and  plays  with  me,  although  he  is  such  a  big  boy.  And  I  love 
hkn." 

"  I  believe  he  likes  her  better  than  he  does  his  own  sisters,"  interposed 
Mr.  Arkell  to  Mildred.  <'  Travice  will  be  j«t  like  his  father,  as  this  child 
is  like  you :  the  same  open,  generous,  noble  boy  that  WUlmni  himself 
was.  When  I  see  Travice  sporting  with  Lucy,  I  could<  fimey  it  you  and 
William  playing  together  aa  you  used  to." 

"  God  grant  that  bar  fate  may  be  dzfoent  from  whatt  mine  has  been !" 
was  Mildred's  earnest  inward  prayer,  as  die  kissed  htlle  Lacy,  and  re- 
moved her  from  her  knee. 

Riverton  seemed  to  look  cold  upon  Mildred  Arkell.  Of  Aose  she  had 
left,  when  she  quitted  it,  some  had  died,  some  had  married  and  left  the 
place,  some  had  grown  out  of  her  knowledge  into  men  and  women.  It 
did  not  seem  the  same :  it  never  wooid  again.  Riverton,  on  its  Mde, 
thought  she  was  cold  :  and  so  she  was.  Cold  and  ill-tempered,  some  said. 
But  ill-tempered  she  was  not.  What  else  could  be  expected,  they  asked, 
from  one  who  had  persisted  in  going  out  to  sendee  contrary  t9  the  wish 
of  her  friends  ?  It  was  all  very  fine  for  the  funHy  to  talk  about  her  being 
companion  to  Lady  Dewsbuiy ;  thity  knew  she  was  nothing  hot  her  maid ! 
Mildred  heard  not,  and  cared  not  for  the  remairics  made  upon  her ;  at  the 
conclusion  of  her  visit,  she  returned  k>  Lacty  Dewshmy,  sod  the  years 
rolled  rapidly  on. 
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IL 

The  years  rolled  od,  many  years  :  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  bad 
expired,  and  what  an  awful  change  had  taken  place  in  the  lutherto 
flourishing  city  of  Riverton !  The  free-trade  system,  introduced  to  the 
Commons  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  had  come  into  operation,  bringing  to  such 
places  as  Riverton  desolation  and  ruin. 

I  must  beg  the  general  reader  distinctly  to  understand,  that  I  offer  no 
opinion  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  measure — upon  the  opening  or 
keeping  closed  our  ports,  for  those  hitherto  prohibited  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture.  Whether  the  measure  has  been  productive  of  good  or  ill, 
during  the  second  quarter  of  the  century  that  it  has  now  been  at  work, 
they  are  at  liberty  to  judge  for  themselves  :  this  little  history  treats  only 
of  the  effects  it  had  upon  ceitain  localities.  Some,  when  defending  the 
measure  at  the  time  of  the  bill's  passing,  were  wont  to  observe  that  no 
great  political  change  could  take  place  without  there  being  some  suf- 
^rers,  and  that  the  few  must  be  content  to  suffer  for  the  good  of  the 
BiANir.  Whether  the  many  were  or  were  not  benefited  to  the  extent 
anticipated,  may  be  a  question  with  some  people  still ;  but  that  the  few 
suffered,  and  suffered  to  an  extremity  that  none  will  believe  now,  who 
did  not  witness  it  then,  is  a  matter  of  appalling  history.  Riverton  is  a 
lasting  witness  of  it.  The  town  has  never  held  up  its  head  since — has 
never  been  the  cheerful,  flourishing  place  that  it  was  in  the  years  gone 
by.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  town 
was  the  chief  support  of  the  inhabitants  ;  it  also  furnished  work  to  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  labourers  at  their  own  homes,  not  only  in  the  town 
itself,  but  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  county :  and  when  a  cheaper 
article  was  introduced  from  foreign  countries,  so  as  to  supersede,  or 
nearly  so,  that  produced  at  Riverton,  there  was  nothing  to  stand  between 
the  city  and  ruin. 

Are  you  old  enough,  you  who  are  reading  this,  to  recollect  well  the  period 
when  the  British  ports  were  thrown  open  for  the  admission  of  French 
manufactured  goods  ?  Ah,  -my  readers  !  you  may  have  joined  in  the 
popular  cry  then,  for  many  dia,  that  the  passing  of  the  measure  was  as 
a  boon  falling  upon  England,  but  you  would  have  been  awed  into  silence, 
had  you  but  gone  and  witnessed  the  misery  and  confusion  it  brought  to 
Riverton.  Half  the  manufacturers  in  the  town  went  in  that  year,  and 
in  the  few  that  followed  it,  to  total  ruin,  and  the  other  ludf  had  to  sacrifice 
the  savings  of  their  lives.  Those  who  had  no  private  property  to  fly  to, 
sunk  with  the  general  wreck :  their  stock  of  goods  were  sold  for  what 
it  would  fetch  ;  their  manufactories  and  homes  were  given  up  ;  their  fur- 
niture was  seized ;  and,  with  beggary  staring  them  in  the  faces,  they  were 
cast  adrift,  in  their  declining  years,  upon  the  cold  world.  Some  essayed 
other  means  of  getting  a  livelihood,  essayed  it  as  they  best  might, 
without  money  and  without  hope,  and  struggled  on  from  year  to  year, 
getting  only  the  bread  that  supported  Siem.  Others,  more  over- 
whelmed with  the  blow,  made  efforts  to  recover  themselves,  in  vain,  in 
vain ;  and  their  eventual  fate  was  the  workhouse.  Honourable  citizens, 
good  men,  as  respectable  and  respected  as  you  are,  who  had  lived  all 
their  lives  in  comfort,  bringing  up  their  families  as  a  well-to-do  manufac- 
turer ought,  were  reduced  to  beggary,  and  found  no  asylum,  in  their  old 
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age,  but  the  paupers'  workhouse !  You  do  not  believe  me  ?  As  surely 
as  that  this  hand  is  penning  the  words,  I  tell  you  truth.  For  no 
fieiult  of  theirs,  were  they  hurled  to  ruin ;  by  no  prudence,  could  they  have 
averted  it. 

The  more  wealthy  of  the  manu&cturers  contrived,  for  a  time,  to  weather 
the  storm,  but  how  ?  By  throwing  their  private  propertiy  into  the  busi« 
ness.  Amongst  those  who  were  thus  saved,  was  the  nrm  of  George 
Arkell  and  Son.  Its  appellation  had  never  been  altered  from  that  of 
*^  George  Arkell  and  Son/'  although  Mr.  George  Arkell  had  been  dead 
many  years ;  and  youne  Travice  Arkell,  now  of  age,  had  been  taken  into 
partnership  with  his  father.  As  it  had  been,  in  the  days  of  the  old  man 
its  founder,  so  it  continued — the  first  house  of  business  in  the  city.  One,  or 
perhaps  two,  other  firms  may  have  done  a  more  extensive  trade,  as  I  pre- 
viously mentioned,  but  for  mgh  character  and  far-renowned  respectability 
the  house  of  George  Arkell  and  Son  was  unapproachable.  When  other 
manufacturers  dropped  their  men's  wages  to  starvation  prices,  fearful  of 
the  storm  that  was  looming  in  the  distance,  they  held  on  to  remunerative 
ones,  giving  a  fair  price  for  a  fair  day's'  work,  dthough  the  loss  to  them- 
selves was  great,  t^ever  would  William  Arkell  be  numbered  amongst 
the  oppressors.  At  the  time  when  the  bill  passed  to  open  the  ports, 
their  stock  of  goods  on  hand  was  immense  ;  and  their  loss  in  that  one 
week,  from  the  falling  of  prices,  amounted  to  several  thousand  pounds. 
For  a  long  while  previously,  in  the  uncertainty  whether  the  bill  would  pass 
or  not,  there  had  been  no  buyers  ;  no  orders  whatever  had  been  received ; 
and  ihey  had  been  compelled  to  heep  on  manufacturing y  or  ehe  turn 
their  many  hands  adrift^  and  thus  abandon  whole  families  to  destitution. 
The  bill  ^d  pass :  the  value  of  the  goods  was  at  once  reduced  nearly 
one-third ;  ana  they  had  no  resource  left  but  to  sell  them  at  the  fearful 
reduction.     There  were  buyers  then. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  did  not  Mr.  Arkell  and  others  retire  from 
business  r  With  the  others  we  have  nothing  to  do  :  but  in  stating  his 
case,  we  state  theirs.  Could  Mr.  William  Arkell  have  foreseen  in  time 
what  was  to  happen,  he  would  no  doubt  have  done  so,  because  he  then 
had  sufficient  to  retire  upon .  Manufacturers,  those  in  a  large  way  of 
business,  always  had  a  heavy  stock  on  hand,  and  from  the  first  rumour 
that  the  ports  would  be  opened  to  foreign  goods,  the  buyers  held  baok, 
purchasing  only  just  what  they  could  not  do  without.  That  was  not  the 
^ime  for  him  to  retire,  when  his  stock  could  only  have  been  disposed  of  by 
a  forced  sale,  at  a  considerable  loss — and  it  is  certain  that  neither  he  nor 
others  ever  dreamt  of  the  much  more  fearful  loss  that  was  to  overwhelm 
them.  After  the  panic  had  come,  and  Mr.  William  Arkell's  private  pro- 
perty had  been  sacrificed,  he  had  not  enough  left  to  justify  his  giving  up 
business.  And  so  he,  and  they,  continued  to  manufacture  at  a  loss  :  not 
only  just  then,  but  for  years  af^r wards  ;  sacrificing  more  and  more  of  his 
property,  in  the  delusive  hope  that  times  would  mend :  that  the  Legisla- 
ture, knowing  the  ruin  and  desolation  which  the  measure  had  wrought  in 
certain  parts  of  the  kingdom,  would  repeal  their  act  and  reclos^be  British 
ports.  In  which  case  they  might  all  look  to  retrieve  a  portion  of  their 
losses.  And  this  hope,  most  delusive  and  unhappy  in  its  ultimate  conse- 
quences, was  all  that  buoyed  up  for  years  the  smking  spirits  of  the  ill- 
&ted  manufacturers  of  Riverton. 
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We  iHtye  Intherto  oefy  spoken  of  ihe  nurten :  what  csa  we  say  of  die 
operadves  ?  Hundreds  upoo  haiidreds  were  thrown  oat  of  employment. 
Old  tbose  who  were  still  retained  in  the  few  nimufaetories  remeining 
open,  earned  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  existence  ;  for  the  prices  were 
feaiMly  redneed,  aiid  they  were  plaeed  on  short  work  besides.  What 
wae  to  beoone  of  this  large  body  <x  men  ?  What  did  become  of  them  ? 
God  only  knows.  8ome  died  of  misery,  of  prolonged  starvation,  of  broken 
heaits.  Tkeir  end  was  pretty  aecurately  aseertaaned :  but  those  who  1^ 
flieir  natiTe  town  to  be  wanderers  on  the  hce  of  the  land,  seeking  for  em- 
ployment to  whidi  they  were  unaceustomed,  and  perhaps  finding  none^ 
who  can  tell  what  was  their  fate?  The  poor-rates  increased  fri^tfolly, 
little  able  as  were  the  impoverished  population  to  bear  an  increase ;  the 
workhouses  were  filled ;  and  smothered  curses  were  heard  in  the  streets^ 
arimg  from  human  beings  in  all  stages  of  hunger  and  miseiy.  Hitheito 
industrious,  peaceable,  and  well-eondocted,  they  were  now  goaded  to  des- 
peration: yet  they  only  asked  for  work — work  :  and  there  was  no  one  to 
answer,  omall  bodies  of  finnished  wretches,  deputations  from  the  rest, 
perambnlated  the  streets  daily,  on  their  way  to  yisit  the  manufactories 
yet  open,  praying  for  a  little  woric  How  useless !  when  those  manu&e- 
tories  had  not  half  enough  employment  for  their  own  workmen.  Their 
]^ace  «f  renderrous,  when  not  in  the  open  street,  was  at  some  one  of  the 
pnblio-houaes;  and  at  these  meetings  the  men,  still  in  work,  wouhi  be  the 
^Measional  treaters  of  the  others ;  forgetting,  in  the  seal  of  diseuaaag 
tbeb  grievances,  their  starving  wives  and  children  at  home,  upon  whom 
the  money  would  havie  been  better  ^pent.  But  it  is  always  the  ease :  let 
be  ever  so  impoverished,  tiiey  can  find  money  for  tlm  pubiie- 


There  were  repeated  meetings  of  tihe  masters,  public  and  private;  there 
were  more  frequent  meetings  of  the  woHonen :  many  vam  discnaaons 
took  plaee :  delusive  plans  were  formed ;  sanguine  hopes,  never  to  be 
realiaed,  were  given  utterance  to.  Petitions  were  addressed  to  the  two 
houses  of  Pariiament,  setting  forth  the  wrongs  and  the  unhappy  state  of 
both  masters  and  men;  and  it  was  idi  to  no  purpose  :  no  redress  or  assut- 
anoe  was  ever  accorded  them. 

It  suist  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  speaking  not  only  of  (he  first  year 
of  the  panic,  but  also  of  the  several  years  ihat  succeeded  it.  And  it  may 
be  as  well  to  observe,  that,  however  deplorable  the  spirit  of  the  senttmenta 
uttered  by  some  of  the  worinnen  at  ttie  meeting  about  tq  be  described, 
the  author  does  but  relate  what  actually  passed,  from  notes  taken  at  (he 


HI. 

Thbbb  waa  a  small  public-house,  sitnated  in  the  heart  of  Biveiton» 
ealM  the  Geoive  and  Dragon.  It  was  much  frequented  by  the  opera^ 
tives,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  a  laige  room  attached  to  i^  whieh  could 
aooommodate  a  good  body  of  men.  In  more  prosperous  times,  the  room 
had  been  bnlt,  and  used  for  a  ckih-rooaD,  but  ktteriv  it  had  been  the 
seene  of  the  uaen's  pmnfol  and  distresnag  aoeetings.  And  one  evening, 
in  the  middle  «f  S^tember,  1890 — for  we  have  gone  on  to  dmt  date— 
the  pouring  into  it  of  many  men,  between  five  and  six  o'doek,  paofued  thai 
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ABotber  mee&Dg  -mwrn  4iiboot  to  be  heU.  it  wm  sot  a  CmtiiiaI  meeting, 
^ther,  due  tnae ;  ai  wm  thowu  hj  florae  of  the  mea  ligfatiiig  their  {Mpes, 
and  callmg  for  pints  or  half  piata  of  ale.  Thoee  -who  were  utterly  pennt* 
less  and  rauld  not  affoedy  or  bonow,  moiiej  for  this  hiziinr,  sat  gloomily 
by,  their  hrows  lowering  over  their  gannt  and  funklied  chedcs.  The 
landlord,  who  waa  a  chuiHsh  man,  generally  denomioated  by  his  cus- 
tomeca  ^^  Sknly,"  had  an  eye  to  his  own  interest,  and  never  tmrted  further 
than  he  knew  he  could  do  with  safety. 

*'  James  Jones,"  said  the  landlord,  in  answer  to  a  man  who  had  called 
for  a  pint  of  ale,  ^tfaem  figares  most  be  rubbed  out  a£vre  I  adds  to  'em.'' 
As  he  spoke,  he  whisked  round  one  of  the  dmtss  that  were  han^ng  against 
the  wall,  and  displayed  sundry  figures  maiked  upon  its  faee.  ^  That's 
your  score." 

^  How  mueh  is  there?"  demanded  the  man  addressed. 

^  Five-and-fonrpence,"  replied  the  laodionL 

^  Ek&«Dd-fcmrpence !"  ejaculated  the  man,  eontemptnoni^  :  *'and 
you  are  afeared  of  tiiat !  Hav'n't  I  always  paid  yon  up  ?  Wasn't  the 
score  last  tiaae  hard  upon  eight  shillings,  and  didn't  I  settle  that  ?" 

'^  Yes,"  ciied  the  landloid ;  ^'  but  I  have  heerd  that  your  mastera, 
Webb  and  Co.,  stops  to-morrow." 

*"  Webb  and  Co. !"  gramed  some  of  the  crowd.  <'  God  help  us 
then !  therell  be  thirty  hands  more  throwed  out." 

<'  It  is  quite  fidse  I"  uttered  Jones,  intent  upon  getting  a  jug  of  ale. 

^  If  yon  tell  me  this  time  to-anorrow  night  that  it's  fftise,"  returned 
thekodlord,  Til  treat  yon  to  a  quart" 

^  My  opinicm  is,  gentlemen,"  interrupted  an  intelligent-looking  man, 
one  of  the  few  present  who  stall  retained  good  looks  and  respeetability 
of  af^waranoe,  ^  that  in  a  doaen  years  from  this  time  there  will  not  be 
a  single  house  of  business  left  in  the  city." 

The  speaker  was  Thomas  Mazkham,  the  foreman  to  the  firm  of  George 
Arkeli  and  Sod,  a  very  superior  man  fi>r  his  class  in  life. 

**  If  vou  have  cause  to  say  that,  Mr.  Markham,"  interrupted  a  voice, 
'^  it  is  ImmI  indeed.  When  your  governors  go,  we  may  expect  dieyll 
aiigo." 

<(Yoa  mistake  me,"  returned  Markham.  ''There  is  no  chance  of 
Arkeli  and  Son  going ;  fer  you  know,  gentlemen,  their  resources  are 
large.  But  how  can  they,  or  any  others,  ke^  on  manufecturing  at  a 
loss  ?     That  is  a  game,  gentlemen,  that  cannot  be  kept  up  long." 

"  What  is  to  become  of  the  town  ?     What  is  to  become  of  it  ?" 

*'  Is  the  depntation  in  yet  ?"  inquired  Markham. 

^  No,"  answered  a  shaggy-headed  man.  ^  Hera's  Shepherd  a  coming 
in.     I  wonder  how  his  child  is.     He  thought  last  night  it  was  a  dying." 

A  careworn,  pale  aun,  but  still  tidy-looking,  in  spite  of  his  poverty, 
entered,  and  took  his  seat;  replying,  in  answer  to  tb  questions  put  to 
him,  that  his  child  was  weli. 

'*  Why  I  thoi^iht  you  said  last  night  that  it  was  as  bad  as  it  could  b^ 
and  you  was  a  hnnrying  off  then  for  the  doctor.  Did  he  oome  and 
cure  it  ?" 

'^One  doetor  eame,  firom  up  there,"  answered  Shepherd,  pointing 
towards  the  sky.     ''He  came,  and  He  took  the  child." 

*^  Do  yon  mean  to  say,  neigfabouf^  that  yoor  hoy's  dead  ?^ 
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"  He  is  dead,"  replied  Shepherd,  ''  and  it's  a  mercy.  It  would  be  a 
mercy  for  the  other  youog  ones  if  they  were  gone  too.  Death  in  child- 
hood is  better  than  starvation  in  manhood." 

A  dead  silence,  the  silence  of  sympathy,  reigned  in  the  crowded  room. 
One  of  the  voices  at  length  broke  it 

**  Did  Doctor  Barnes  come  to  the  child  when  you  went  for  him  ?* 

'<He  opened  his  winder:  he  was  a  undressing  to  go  to  bed:  and  he 
asked  me  who  was  to  pay  him/' 

"  Hiss — ^iss — ss !"  fowled  the  listeners. 

'^  I  told  him  I  would  pay  him  with  the  very  first  money  I  could  scrape 
together,"  proceeded  Shepherd,  sighing  heavily.  *<  And  that  he  might 
take  my  word  for  it,  for  that  had  never  been  broken  yet." 

"  And  did  he  come  ?" 

''  No.  He  said  he  knew  better  than  to  trust  to  promises.  And  when 
I  told  him  that  the  boy  was  dying,  and  that  he  was  my  only  boy  and 
very  precious  to  me,  the  rest  being  girls,  what  he  answered  was,  that  he 
knew  my  employers  had  stopped  business  this  long  while,  and  as  to  my 
ever  getting  money  to  pay  him  it  was  all  a  fallacy.  So  he  shut  down 
his  winder,  and  I  went  home  to  my  child,  powerless  to  help  him :  and  I 
watched  him  die." 

'<  Drink  a  glass  of  ale,  Shepherd,"  exclaimed  Markham,  getting  a 
glass  from  the  landlord,  and  filling  it  from  his  own  jug. 

*'  Thank  ye  kindly,  but  I  shall  drink  nothing  to-night,"  replied  the 
man,  motioning  back  the  glass.  '<  There's  a  sore  feeling  in  my  breast, 
comrades,"  he  mournfully  continued  :  "  it  has  been  there  a  long  while 

East,  but  it's  sorer  far  to-day.  I  don't  so  much  blame  the  surgeon, 
riends  :  we  know  there  has  been  a  deal  of  sickness  among  us,  and  the 
doctors  have  not  often  got  paid.  Perhaps,  in  their  places,  we  should  be 
as  unwilling  to  go  to  poor  people  as  they  are.  But,  comrades,  the  bitter 
feeling  is  against  them  who  has  brought  us  to  this:  A  few  years  back, 
and  we  were  all  earning  an  honest  livelihood  :  we  worked  hard,  but  we 
were  paid  for  our  labour,  and  were  contented.  And  look  at  us  now ! 
Hunderds  of  us  is  nigh  akin  to  starving  :  there's  scarcely  a  crust  between 
us  :  we  desire  but  to  work  honestly,  and  we  can't  get  it.  As  I  sat  to- 
day, looking  at  my  dead  boy,  I  asked  myself  what  we  had  done  to 
deserve  this  wretched  fate — or  whether,  in  justice,  it  ought  not  to  have 
feU  upon  them  as  have  oppressed  us." 

"  Justice  for  us .'"  cried  a  derisive  voice  :  "  where  will  ye  go  to  look 
for  that?" 

"  But  I  came  here  to-night,  xnv  friends,"  resumed  Shepherd,  "  for  a 
specific  purpose,  though  perhaps  I  mayn't  succeed  in  it.  I  couldn't  bear, 
I  nor  my  poor  missis,  who  is  a' most  heart-broke,  to  have  the  child  buried 
by  the  parish — I  canU  bear  the  thoughts  of  that — and  I  went  down  to 
Jasper  to-day  to  tell  him  to  come  and  take  the  measure  for  the  little 
co£Bn.  But  he  said  so  many  childem  have  been  a  dying  off  lately,  and 
grown  people  too  (as  we  ourselves  know,  comrades),  and  most  of  them 
gone  in  debt  for  the  coffins,  that  it's  amazing  the  amount  of  money  that's 
owing  him,  and  it's  now  a  month  since  he  took  a  resolve  not  to  work  on 
trust  any  more.  I  asked  him  to  depend  on  my  word,  like  I  did  Dr. 
Barnes,  and  that  sooner  or  later  he  should  be  paid.  He  knew  my  word 
was  honourable,  he  said,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  grant  to  me 
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what  he  daily  refused  to  others.  If  I  could  find  a  friend  to  go  bail  for 
me,  he  would  give  me  time,  and  that  was  all  he  could  do.  Neighbours, 
will  any  of  ye  stand  by  me  in  this  ?" 

A  score  of  voices  answered  in  the  affirmative,  eager,  sympathising 
voices :  but  Shepherd  shook  his  head. 

<'  Many  thanks  to  ye,  my  friends,''  he  said,  sadly,  '^  but  Fm  afeared 
there's  not  one  amongst  ye,  all  as  have  spoken,  as  is  oetter  off  than  I  am. 
I  doubt  if  Jasper  woiud  take  your  words  any  more  than  mine." 

No  one  else  offered,  and  a  silence  of  some  minutes  fell  upon  the  room. 
Shepherd  rose  to  go. 

'*  I  don't  grumble,  neighbours,"  he  said,  *<  though  I  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful; for  I  know  that  mostly  ye  are  powerless  to  aid  me.  But  it's  a 
bitter  trial.  I  would  rather  my  boy  had  never  been  bom  than  that  he 
should  come  to  be  buried  by  the  parish.  God  knows  we  have  heavy 
burdens  to  bear." 

<' Shepherd!"  cried  the  clear  voice  of  Thomas  Markham,  ringing 
through  the  room,  "  I  will  stand  by  you  in  this  strait.  TeU  Jasper  that 
I  pass  my  word  to  see  him  paid." 

Shepherd  turned  back,  pushed  his  way  through  the  room,  and  grasped 
Markham's  hand. 

'^  I  can't  thank  you  as  I  ought,  sir,"  he  said,  ^  but  you  have  took  a 
load  from  my  heart  If  you  are  not  repaid  here,  you  will  be  hereaf^r ; 
for  I  have  come  to  feel  a  certainty,  lately,  that  ^  our  good  deeds  never 
come  home  to  us  in  this  world,  ihey  are  only  kept  to  speak  for  us  in  the 
next." 

'^  Well,  things  is  coming  to  a  pretty  pass  with  us,  comrades,"  observed 
one,  as  Shepherd  withdrew. 

"  Cuss  the  masters  !"  interrupted  an  intemperate  voice. 

'*WhY  curse  the  masters?*'  asked  another.  <*They  are  as  much 
punishea  as  ourselves.     Curse  the  House  of  Commons,  rather." 

'^  Cuss  the  French,  for  making  goods  cheaper  than  we  do !"  breathed 
a  dozen  voices. 

"  Curse  in  the  right  quarter,  if  you  curse  at  all,"  roared  a  man,  wfa(^ 
by  his  look  and  beieuring,  seemed  to  bear  some  sort  of  authority  in  the 
room — «*  CURSE  Huskisson  !" 

A  shower  of  hisses — the  name  was  so  hateful  to  them — followed  the 
words.     Thomas  Markham  interrupted  it. 

"  It  is  generally  believed,"  he  began,  **  that  Huskisson  never " 

The  same  burst  of  hisses  broke  forth  again,  drowning  Markham's 
voice.     But  he  held  up  his  hand,  and  once  more  the  men  were  silenced. 

"  My  friends,"  he  sud,  "  you  need  not  have  interrupted  me ;  you  can- 
not suppose  I  was  going  to  defend  Huskisson,  But  I  was  about  to  ob- 
serve, that  Huskisson  was  so  wanting  in  judgment  as  not  to  foresee  the 
misery  his  measure  would  inflict  upon  the  country.  And  it  is  said  that 
repentance  now  presses  upon  him  sore,  and  that  he  sees  our  homeless  and 
famished  children  in  his  dreams." 

''  Then  why  don't  he  close  the  ports  again  ?"  shrieked  out  a  man. 

''  They  call  this  only  the  trial  of  the  measure,  you  know,"  observed  a 
superior-looking  man,  who  had  recently  entered.  It  was  the  manager  to 
the  largest  firm  in  Riverton,  the  principals  being  frequently  absent  in 
London.     "Our  governors,"  he  continued,  "are  often,  fix>m  their  posi- 
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ttan,  hrowgfat  into  contact  widi  the  merobeBi  of  the  gwrcniimut ;  aod^— 
tbe  ipeaker  noiUed  Ids  kead  nagirionily — ''  I  have  it  fixMn  a  tx^enUy 
sure  source,  gentlemen,  if  there  is  stiU  wo  wBO^totkj  at  die  mmA  of 
aaoiher  yeae,  oar  ports  wiU  he  leclosed.' 

'^  Yes,  when  the  city's  ruined  ;  whan  we  ha^a  aU  bean  beaten  dovttto 
dost;  damaaed  to  death.  The/li  ahat  the  door  a4iea  tbe  ateed's 
stolen/' 

"  Huskiison'a  motiTeay''  veavmed  the  speaker,  ^  bowerer  niatakeB,  nere, 
no  doubt,  good ;  but-        " 

<<  Don't  attempt  to  justify  Huskisson  here,  sir,"  be  waa  iotemptad 
with. 

**  I  wia  aboot  to  tell  yoa  that  ke  ha$  teen  his  errwr^  penisted  the 
aoAiiager.  ^  I  know  far  almet,  that  when  our  bead  goiemor  called  npoa 
hiflDL  one  Sanday  erening'  diis  soouner,  he  was  seated  at  his  Ubraiy-taUc^ 
with  one  of  our  petitions  to  the  House  spread  out  before  him.  It  w«a 
the  one  we  ae&t  «p  in  May — you  may  lenember  it,  my  friendt ;  the  one 
in  wbieh  our  auffeiinga  and  wrongs  were  represented  in  4mer  and  more 
painful  colours  than  they  were,  perhaos,  in  any  of  the  others.  And  the 
goremor  told  ase^  with  faia  own  bps,  tnat  if  ever  be  saw  ramoBBe  and  care 
seated  upoo  a  brow,  it  was  seated  upon  Mr.  Huskisson'a'' 

I>eep  fluittcrad  euiaes  npon  the  ill-fieitad  statesattn  rose  from  all  parts 
ofdMraoni.    The  oMoager  resvnied. 

"  Hnalriwon  began  tolking  at  once  ^Mmt  the  petition.  Hie  asked  if 
the  anfferingSp  lefatad  in  it,  were  not  overeokmred :  but  the  gova 
assured  him,  upon  his  word  of  honour,  as  a  resident  in  the  place 
an  eye-witoeas,  that  they  were  nnderdrawn,  rather  than  over :  for  that 
no  pen,  no  description,  could  erer  fully  represent  the  miaery  and  distiesa 
that  had  been  zife  in  Rirerton,  sinoe  the  bill  passed.  And  he  aays  he 
never,  to  the  longest  day  of  his  lUis,  ahall  forget  the  look  of  per^xity 
and  care  that  was  overshadowing  Hwkisaon's  features :  wbieh  look  ooeau 
now,  he  saya,  to  be  habitnal." 

Before  the  last  words  were  well  spoken,  the  "  deputation"  entered. 
It  eonsistod  of  twelve  men,  chosen  from  the  rest,  who  had  been  nmnd 
that  day  to  the  mannfiMtories  still  at  work,  askmg  fiv  a  little  help. 

'^  Well,  how  have  ye  sped  ?"  was  the  general  inquiry. 

^<  We  went  rannd,  thirteen  of  us,  upon  empty  stooMchi,  and  we  left 
them  at  home  empty  too :  and  we  have  done  no  good.  Thorpe  haa 
gone  home  :  we  gave  him  tbe  money  out  of  what  we've  ooUeeted,  for  a 
lonf  o'  bread,  fiv  bia  wife  and  childem'a  bad  a  bed,  and  nigh  cUummed 
bendea." 

^  Was  there  none  to  promise  ns  a  little  work?* 

''  Not  one.  And  they  heki  ont  no  eneooragement  that  things  wonld 
mend.  Some  of  the  maa>firi  gave  ns  a  few  riiillinga,  gnunbling  at  tha 
aame  time  that  they  conUn't  afibrd  it,  and  that  thinga  waa  a  ginning 


'  They  can't  get  worse." 

*'  Yea  they  can,  nonuadeSy'*  oootinned  the  apeaker.     '<  There 
meeting  to-mr  of  the  maatns:  did  ye  hear  on'tF* 

Of  conne  they  had. 

«"  Then  what  d'ye  tynk  waa  the  cdiief  maasnre  aa  was  piopoaad  at  it? 
Why,  to  rednoa  the  wages  again." 
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**  l^s  pvriectly  mpoaiUe  I"*  exeUHmed  ooe  cf  the  perplexed  Iktenera. 
'<  They'n  bm  km  now  as  they  eaa  be.'' 

'^  i  tdl  ye,  it  wfti  proposed  to-day  to  grind  'em  still  lower,  let  'em  be 
am  low  as  they  infl,"  was  die  positive  reply.  ^  And  what's  moie,  the 
measBfe  was  decided  on,  and  carried.  George  Ariceli  and  Son's  was  the 
only  firm  that  held  out  against  it.  Who  says  now  that  things  can't  be 
worse?* 

Murnnns  of  resentment  against  the  masters,  mingled  with  those  of  ap- 
probation for  ^  George  Aikell  and  Son,"  rose  from  all  sides  of  the  room. 

''  Nobody  has  faeU  oat  for  ns,  from  the  fint,  like  Mr.  ArkeU,"  observed 
a  quiet,  intelligent-looking  man,  who  had  mostly  been  siient  dnring  the 
whole  of  the  evening.  *'  When  he  meaki  to  us,  too,  it  is  kindly  and 
sjmpatfaisingly,  like  a  gentleman  as  ne  is,  and  as  if  toe  were  rational 
beings — whicn  they  don't  all  do.  He  is  a  just  man,  brethren,  and  an 
hmMmr  to  the  city.  It  is  our  belief  dbat  many  of  the  others  care  ¥eiy 
little  whether  we  starro  or  live.     They  are  ail  selfisf 

**  ThfBy  have  canse  to  be,"  iirterposed  Maxitham.  ^  It  is  a  daily 
straggle  with  them  to  keep  d^ir  heads  ahore  water." 

"  You  always  speak  up  ibr  the  masters,  Harkham  !  If  report  si^ 
tme,  you  know,  yon  would  have  been  setdng  up  for  one  yeondi^  eome 
of  these  days,  had  the  prosperity  of  the  city  continued." 

^  He  has  eaase  to  epeak  up  for  them,"  retonied  one  of  Ae  hrtely- 
entered  aoen.  '^  If  all  the  raaetera  were  like  his,  we  should  have  less 
groonds  of  oompkint.  It  n  said  that  Mr.  ArkeU  lias  the  interests  of  the 
men  at  heart  as  much  as  he  has  his  own.  His  contribution  to  us  to-day 
was  the  laigest  we  recerred  :  as  his  erer  has  been.  Young  Mr.  Travice, 
too^  loUowed  us  ont,  ae  we  were  leaTing,  MMid  slipped  Are  sinUiags  into 


'^  It  is  nothing  but  the  dresdfol  suspense  and  uncertainty  everything 
is  at,  that  makes  onr  governor  to  ill,"  resmned  Maikham.  **  You  must 
all  have  seen  how  terriblv  he  is  dianged." 

^Heis  dumged,"  said  one  of  the  fonaer  speakers;  '^but,  brethren, 
when  Mr.  WiilHim  Axkeii  comes  to  his  death-bed,  it  will  be  a  peaoefol 
one." 

^'  A  peaoefiil  eonseience,  but  a  heavy  heart,"  aeqineeeed  Markham  ; 
^ihac  is  Itts  portion  now,  myiriends.  He  is  maiong  hugely,  andeo 
losing  heavily,  weekly  :  for  yon  are  all  aware  that  goods  are  not  selling 
fiar  what  they  cost  to  mannfseture.  And  he  must  oontinoe  to  make ; 
and  lose  ;  or  else  give  up  his  business  and  turn  us  all  off,  to  swell  the 
BwilifH  of  IIm  deratote :  and  some  of  ns,  yon  know,  have  grown  old  in 
his  serviee  and  his  fadier^s." 

«'  Ay,  ay,"  mnrmnred  tin  men.     ^  Qod  bless  Mr.  William  ArkeH  !" 

"  And  if  this  state  of  things  is  embarraasing  fer  Arkell  and  Son,"  pro- 
ceeded Markham,  <<  what  must  it  be  for  those  masters  who  still  keep  on 
making,  but  whose  xesoorees  are  all  bat  ezhanstod?  You  should  not 
east  blame  towards  the  masters,  eoanrades." 

^¥[0,  BO,  'tun't  right,"  murmnred  some  of  the  more  j«st*tfainking  of 
the  a^n.     **  The  masters'  troubles  must  be  teofeld  greater  than  ours." 

''  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  how  you  make  that  oul^"  grumbled  n  rnal* 
oantent.  ^  I  luwe  got  seven  months  to  feed  at  home,  and  how  am  I  to 
feed  'eos,  not  eandog  n  pemy  ?    We  was  bat  tkx,  hot  our  Betsy,  ns  was 
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in  service  as  nuss-girl  at  Mrs.  Omer's,  came  home  to-daj.  I  won't  deny 
that  Mrs.  Omer  have  been  kind  to  her ;  keeping  her  on  after  they  failed, 
and  that ;  but  she  up  and  told  her  yesterday  that  she  couldn't  afford  it 
any  longer.  I  remember,  brethren,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Omer  held  up 
their  heads,  and  paid  their  way  as  respectable  as  the  first  manu&cturer 
in  Riverton.     Good  people  they  was." 

"Mr.  Omer  came  to  our  place  to«day,"  interrupted  Markluun,  ''to 
pray  the  governor  to  give  him  a  little  work  at  his  own  home,  as  a 
journeyman.  But  we  had  none  to  give,  v^thout  robbing  them  that 
want  it  worse  than  he.  I  think  I  never  saw  our  governor  so  cut  up  as  he 
was,  after  being  obliged  to  refuse  him." 

''  Ay,"  returned  the  former  speaker,  *'  and  our  Betsy  declares  as  her 
missis  cried  to  her  this  morning,  and  said  she  didn't  know  but  what  they 
should  come  to  the  parish.  Betsy,  poor  girl,"  he  continued,  ''  can't  bear 
to  be  a  burden  upon  us,  but  there  ain't  no  help  for  it.  There  be  no 
places  to  be  had :  what  with  so  many  of  the  girls  being  throwed  out  of 
employment,  and  the  famerlies  as  formerly  kept  two  or  three  servants, 
keeping  but  one,  and  them  as  kept  one,  keeping  none.  There's  nothing 
that  she  can  do,  brethren,  for  herself  or  for  Us.** 

"  The  Lord  keep  her  from  evil  courses  !"  uttered  a  deep,  earnest 
voice. 

''  If  I  thought  as  her,  or  any  of  my  childem,  was  capable  of  taking  to 
them,**  thundered  the  man,  his  breast  heaidng  as  he  raised  his  sinewy, 
lean  asm  in  a  threatening  attitude,  ''  I'd  strike  her  flat  into  the  earth 
afore  me !" 

"  Softly,  neighbour,"  interrupted  the  voice.  *'  We  all  know  that  your 
missis  is  a  bringing  up  her  girls  in  credit.  But  starvation  is  hard  to  put 
up  with,  when  it  lasts  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month,  and 
from  year  to  year.  Many  a  young  'ooman,  better  circumstanced  than 
either  yours  or  mine,  has  been  forced  into  wickedness  by  nothing  ebe. 
That's  all  I  meant,  comrade  :  I  never  thought  to  cast  a  reflection  on  your 
girl :  the  company  present  knows  she  don't  deserve  it.  Oh,  brethren ! 
is  there  not  an  awful  sin  lying  at  the  doors  of  them  who  have  brought  us 
to  this  ?'' 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  man  named  Thorpe — ^the 
one  spoken  of  as  having  gone  round  with  the  "  deputation,"  and  had  left 
it  to  return  to  his  wife  and  family — pushed  into  the  room. 

"  What  now?"  cried  several,  for  they  saw  that  some  emotion  oppressed 
him. 

"  They  talk  to  us  of  being  peaceable,  of  being  patient,  of  bearing  our 
wrongs  stoutly!"  he  uttered,  catching  his  breath  with  every  word  :  " but, 
comrades,  they  should  first  try  the  wrongs,  these  lawgivers,  and  realise 
what  it  is  that  we  have  to  bear." 

"  What  has  happened,  Thorpe  ?" 

The  new  comer  pressed  his  arms  upon  his  chest,  as  if  to  keep  down 
his  excitement.  He  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  the  room,  so  far 
as  physical  beauty  went,  with  a  superiority  in  his  bearing  approaching  to 
refinement,  but  ms  cheeks  were  hollow  and  pale,  and  hb  clothes  tattered. 
ELid  voice  rose  occasionally  to  a  sob  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  went  round  this  morning  with  the  deputation,  comrades.  I  did 
not  want  to  go,  for  my  poor  wife  was  sick  a  bed,  and  my  children  aSSxag ; 
but  I  yielded  to  their  wishes,  and  went." 
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"He  is  a  better  spokesman  than  some  of  us,  you  see,"  interposed  the 
leader  of  the  deputation  :  '*  his  edication  was  smart,  and  he  has  improved 
himself  along  of  readiug  books.  I  thought  he  might  explain  some  things 
to  the  masters  to-day  conciser  than  we  should,  so  I  asked  him  to  go." 

<*  I  went  with  them,"  returned  the  man,  '*  and  now  Til  tell  you  my 
reward.  I  owed,  brethren — perhaps  we  most  of  us  do  it,  to  our  sore 
perplexity — I  owed  a  trifle  of  rent.  God  knows  how  I  have  struggled  to 
keep  free  of  debt ;  living  upon  almost  nothing,  and  my  wife  and  babes 
upon  as  little :  it  is  that,  the  dispensary  doctor  says,  that  has  brought 
on  her  disorder." 

"  Did  you  get  a  ticket  for  the  dispensary  ?"  inquired  Thomas 
Markham. 

"Yes.  I  had  a  deal  of  trouble  oyer  it,  but  I  got 'one  at  last.  And 
lately,  since  my  wife  has  been  too  ill  to  walk  there,  the  doctor  has  been 
so  kind  as  to  come  down  and  see  her,  though  folks  say  it's  out  of  his  duty. 
"We  had  but  one  room :  we  g^ve  up  our  two  others  when  work  failed  me, 
long  ago  now,  and  we  had  parted  with  everything  to  buy  bread,  save  the 
straw  mattress  my  wife  lay  upon,  an  old  chair  or  so,  and  a  broken 
table.  The  whole  lot  of  thmgs  would  not  have  fetched  ten  shillings  at 
a  sale." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  on,  Thorpe  ?"  asked  the  manager  before  men- 
tioned, seeing  that  the  man  had  stopped,  in  his  agitation. 

"  I'll  go  on,  sir,  but  I  feel  to-nignt  a  difficulty  in  fetching  my  breath. 
Well,  when  I  got  home  just  now,  there  was  a  crowd  collected  in  the 
lane,  close  by  our  door,  and  what  should  I  see  but  my  wife  in  the  midst, 
lying  upon  some  dirty  straw,  in  the  open  air,  and  the  children  stretched 
there  too,  a  crying  and  sobbing  by  her.  The  landlord  had  come  in 
while  I  was  away,  had  seized  my  poor  handful  of  things  for  his  rent,  and 
turned  my  wife  and  children  out." 

A  burst  of  indignation  shook  the  room. 

"  The  neighbours,  they  are  like  ourselves,  so  miserable  that  they  had 
not  a  bed  to  lie  her  on,  but  they  went  for  the  dispensary  surgeon,  and  he 
came.  He  said — ^he  said  " — poor  Thorpe's  speech  seemed  in  danger  of 
stopping  altogether — **  he  said  that  the  worry  and  the  fiight  and  the  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  had  completed  what  the  illness  had  nearly  done  before, 
and  that  perhaps  she  would  not  live  through  the  night.  And — 
brethren — I've  told  ye  all." 

"  Who  says  we  have  no  wrongs*  to  redress  ?"  were  the  first  words 
spoken. 

"  They  are  foul  wrongs,  they  are  crying  wrongs !"  uttered  one^  in  a 
violent  tone.  '^  If  the  Legislatur  don't  interfere  to  relieve  us,  I  can't 
see  what  it's  to  end  in." 

"  It  will  end  in  this  city's  ruin,  and  in  ours  with  it,"  interposed  Mark- 
ham.  "But  what  care  the  government- for  that?  The  duty  imposed 
upon  these  new-fangled  French  goods,  is  filling  their  pockets:  you 
would  be  astonished,  some  of  you,  gentlemen,  at  the  amount  of  money 
that  has  thus  accrued  to  the  government  since  the  ports  have  been 
opened.  I  forget  the  exact  figure,  but  I  know  it  surprised  mc  when  our 
governor  read  it  to  roe.  And  while  the  money  is  thus  flowing  in,  and 
enriching  their  coifers  ;  helping  to  keep  up  their  extravagance,  and  their 
places  for  their  younger  sons,  and  their  pensions  for  their  women,  what 
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cMtk»f,lUDkTOi^lbra  lifctkkciJMBeiy?    Wfajr,  il  w«  all  «e off 
into   tbe  gtoiiii^  it  would  mAj  W  •&  mack  hm  iniliniriiwmMt  lo 


Markhaw  stopped,  and  heavy  gnMUDftwcra  eeboed  aaMnd^  pMm|^kov 
kifl  words  told  apoo  kis  kcarers. 

^  The  qpsestioD  of  anoiber  petition  was  aiootad  at  Ike  i 


to^dar,"  ha  rasamed,  ^oaa  to  tke  Idog.    Bat,  dear  ma  1  if  petitwaa    i 
Mr.  T^avica  snd  to  kis  bAm  afterwardi^  when  tkey  wcia  coavaisiag 
apoait — if  patitions  cotdd  do  aiijgood^  itwoidd  hare  kean  doae  era 
this,  with  all  that  have  eone  up.     The  governor  remarked  la  aw         " 

At  this  sKMseat  the  door  opened,  and  thasa  suddenly  rasked  into  the 
room  a  man,  under  the  influence  of  some  extraordinary  excitemank  His 
name  was  Sanders.  He  was  a  hraad-skoaldered,  powerfal  fellow,  stand- 
ing six  feet  high,  aad,  with  his  hate,  fisaklass  bonies^  looked  aot  anlikaa 
walking  skektoa.  He  kad  beta  oae  of  tke  first  of  tke  operadfts  tkrown 
out  of  work,  and  he  M  aot  bear  has  distresses  calmly.  Nafar  of  the 
most  steady  ckaraeter,  he  kad  latteriy  kacome  fierea  in  his  depottaieni; 


TAolent  and  revaagafui  in  his  laagusga;  diinkmg  to  exoes  whea  ha 
conid  get  it :  bat  ka  was  sober  on  tUs  night.  n»  pressed  f<»ward»  has 
huge  eyes  dilating  and  his  mouth  working,  panting  for  breath.  In  his 
fierce  eagerness,  he  tkrost  the  laadlosd  aside^  as  if  he  had  been  an 
atom,  totally  losing  sight  of  tke  repeat  in  gCDeral  aoeordad  la  that  ia- 
dividnaL 

'<  Comradeal  comrades!  tke  aewS)  tka  news!  Ye  havan*t  heard  it^  or 
ye  wouldn't  ha  sitting  droniag  togalker  kise  Ikis  I" 

Kpes  were  tafcea  from  lips,  and  caps  of  ale  were  arrested  kalf-way 
thither.     Tke  company  did  not  know  what  ta  make  of  Sanders. 

*'  It's  came  exprass,  mei>— a  ehaise  and  fimr  horses.  I  saw  it  myadE 
How  the  steam  rose  from  the  reeking  cattle  I  Comrades,  he  has  gene  to 
retribution ! — gone  to  answer  for  oar  raia  I  It  was  only  yesterday  that 
these  wretched  old  lips  of  mine*  wkidi  hadn't  tasted  fisod  since  the  pre- 
yk)as  day,  sosd  if  yoa  oal?  waited,  yoa  waald  see  that  soiae  tadgmeat 
woaUMapo^him/' 


'  SandetsP  aacknmed  the  manger  ef  ike  krve  firm  befive  attodad 
toy  *^yoa  iaok  wild,  and  talk  sol    What  have  voa  been  dobg^  maaP* 

<' Adaneet»-nigkt,  brethren !"  resaawd  ihe  felkm;  «'  meny  hearts  and 
shining  countenances,  if  we  never  wear  'em  again !  Let  them  as  have  Ike 
meaas,  drink  till  ik^'re  draak;  let  tiwm  as  kavea't,  make  a  saora  with 
the  landlord.     We'll  drink  to  him  on  his  journey !" 

'' Are  Yoa  madp"  yneslioped  the kaw^lnsd. 

^  I  feel  so^"  retnmed  the  excited  maa*  ^  Bat  let'a  wonder  how  Aa 
feels--how  many  of  the  phantoms  he  has  sent  out  of  the  worU,  bsoksA- 
hearted  and  starred,  is  a  hovering  round  bin  oik  Ins  joamey,  cryii^  for 
veageancei  C^connadal  thia  ia  aawa  ta  last  £sr  our  Kvea^  tf  we  never 
hear  any  again  f 

'<  Is  your  news  good  or  iU?" 

'<  Thafs  as  you  may  fiad  it.  Tbsn^s  revenge  tat  us,  that's  good; 
there's  a  thoagfat  that  Ood  A'migh^  has  seen  onr  wsoags  and  is 
a  rewarding  of  'em,  that's  good  ;  and  there's  death,  which  is  geaeraUj 
sadDonedbad.    I  goem  it  is,  m  this  case,  Am*  him  it  has  e^ 
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<'  Who  is  dendP'  ww  the  ocxi  question,  iriab  wmnal  sOsms  per- 
'^Tekseir  of  ths  gnat  ind«rlalciii|^,ai  they  called  k;  whaihwi 


nedDMi^flliMigiKsaBdthoaifhtsktsly;  the  opeiuDg  of  the  gieat  nihoad 

Mwestt  Liverpool  and  Mandiester  ?    It  if  opened.'' 

u  Well  ?— well  f  **  repeated  the  hnpatieoi  ateo.    ^  Whaf  s  that  to  ne  P* 
^  Ye  kaew  that  the  grandees  o£  tiie  goremneBty  our  eppxeaion,  nns 

toheaiit^inabodgr?" 

'•Andthere^seneon'emfassmetfais  fistetheie.  Ejlled-:^aiai€i(— 
JBBined  to  death,  brethren  r  the  carriages  went  right  over  him*  Nefes 
say  again  that  there's  no  retribution  !*' 

Tl^  men  had  risen  from  their  seats^  hseatMess  with  sospene,  and  the 
dcepsat  stUhess  reigned  in  the  room.    It  was  bceken  by  a 


'^TheknigP    Wni  he  there?" 

**  No^  no^  noi  the  hing  !*'  returned  Senders^  in  a  eooAemptuons  tone. 
'<  One  who  has  had  mors  to  do  with  vs  ;  who  has  tahen  the  bread  from 

our  mouths,  the  fire  from  our  hearths,  the  clothing  from  our  impoverished 
bodies ;  who  has  brought  grey  hairs  upon  us  afore  their  time ;  who  has 
driven  scores  of  us  into  the  graTe  afore  God  would  have  put  us  there ! 
Can  you  tell  now  ?** 

A  certain  name — the  men  said  so  afterwards — rose  to  the  lips  of  many 
there,  but  not  one  gave  utterance  to  it ;  and  Sanders  resumed,  his  voice 
rising  to  a  shriek : 

^'Huskisson,  brethren  !^-do  yon  hear  the  name?  Huskisson!  It 
is  true,  as  God's  in  heaven !" 

The  dead  silence  was  prolonged  for  a  few  moments,  until  the  men's 
minds  had  had  time  to  take  in  the  startling  tale ;  and  then  arose,  almost 
simultaneously,  one  long,  loud,  dreadful  shout,  in  every  tone— in  every 
sense  of  exultation.  Let  us  hope  that  the  ill-fated  statesman,  not  yet 
many  hours  gone  to  his  dread  account,  had  other  prayers  than  these  to 
follow  his  exit  from  the  world ! 

IV. 

These  unhappy  'and,  in  most  cases,  iraorant  ooeratiyes  were  not 
alone  in  the  opinion  they  expressed  on  the  death  of  dusklssoo.  If  you 
will  go  to  Riverton — and  perhaps  yon  have  by  this  time  pretty  nearly 
guessed  what  town  it  is  that  has  been  alhided  to— you  wiE  find  many  of 
its  first  citizens — ^not  very  young  most  of  them  now — who  will  unhesi- 
tatingly tell  you  that  the  singular  feitality  which  overtook  the  unfortunate 
statesman,  was  but  the  measuring  of  Heaven's  wmlh  nf<m  him  for  the 
local  misery  he  had  brought  nnon  the  kmd.  I  do  net  meak  of  the  lower 
dass,  who  are  apt  to  be  prej«£ced,  hntof  gemilenien,  educated  and  intel- 
ligent in  their  minds,  just  and  beneroleot  in  their  ptiiiOit^s  and  practice. 
And  you  may  as  well  endenvoor  to  turn  the  sun  from  its  course,  as  to 
alter  this,  their  conscienlioai  and  long-eberabed  eonvietion. 

Does  any  one  require  to  mk  what  wns  the  eveatnal  late  of  Riverton,  so 
far  as  its  trading  prosperity  was  eenecnied  ?  No  redress^  or  compensation. 
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was  erer  accorded  it  Its  mifortiinatey  and,  let  us  say,  ill- 
manufacturers,  went,  with  rery  few  exceptions,  down  to  total  min, 
one  after  the  other,  and  were  scattered  abroad  on  the  face  of  the  toilsome 
earth,  to  be  heard  of  no  more.  Not  yet  have  the  effects  of  the  long* 
continued  misery  passed  away,  and  never  will,  so  lone  as  our  time  shall 
last.  This  has  been  but  a  sketch  of  it,  for  it  was  of  by  far  too  grave  a 
nature,  too  deep  and  painful  in  its  working,  for  any  pen  faithfully  to  re- 
cord. But  when  you  hear  talk  again  of  these  great  political  cnanges^ 
ask  yourselves,  however  flourishing  their  aspect  may  be,  whether  there 
may  not  be  some  localities,  some  communities,  of  peaoefnl,  unoffending 
people  to  whom  they  are  bringing  the  destruction  that  they  once  brought 
upon  Riverton. 

This  record  of  the  Arkell  family  is  not  a  very  cheering  history.  Its 
conclusion — that  is,  so  far  as  a  conclusion  can  be  given  to  the  career  of 
people  who  yet  live — will  appear  in  a  subsequent  number.  But,  I  warn 
you,  it  will  DO  no  more  gay  than  these  two  first  papers  have  been.  And, 
you  may  rely  upon  it,  that  whien  the  pen  confines  itself  £uthfu]ly  to 
chronicles  of  real  life,  its  traces  will  in  general  be  found  to  be  sad  ones. 


SUNSET    SKETCHED. 
Br  Mb8.  Bushby. 

THE    RUINED    CASTLE. 

Wild  winds  sweep  through  yon  roofless  tower. 

Where  warrior-knights  kept  watch  and  ward ; 

And  rank  weeds  choke  the  woodbine  bower, 

Where  erst  upon  the.  velvet  sward 

Trod,  in  times  past,  light  fairy  feet 

As  stole  full  oft,  some  blushing  maid 

Thither,  her  mail-clad  love  to  meet 

And  where  sad  parting  words  were  said 

Ere  far  away,  to  tent^  field, 

And  deadly  battle-plsun,  he  hied, 

Glo^  to  win — for  could  he  yield 

To  Beauty's  thrall,  his  martial  pride  ? 

The  golden  sunsets  still  illume 
Yon  purple  hills,  yon  rushing  stream. 
Still  chase  yon  dark  wood-s  sombre  gloom. 
And  o'er  each  loopholed  turret  beam. 
But  where  are  they,  the  stirring  throngs 
Whose  looks  once  on  that  scene  were 
Who  listened  to  the  minstrel's  song. 
Or  to  the  trumpet's  echoing  blasts- 
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All,  all  are  gone !     These  ruins  tell 
Of  generations  now  no  more ; 
Phantoms — passed  from  this  world  to  dwell 
Upon  Oblivion's  mystic  shore ! 


THE  LAKE. 

The  sun  is  setting,  and  its  golden  rajs 
Are  streaming  over  yon  fair  lake,  which  seems 
Calm,  as  the  cherub  smile  that  sweetly  plays 
Around  the  lips  of  infancy,  while  dreams 
Of  placid  joys  their  guardian  angels  send. 
Yon  skiff,  scarce  moving  on  it  glassy  breast, 
Beflected  there,  seems  with  its  wave  to  blend. 
The  winds  are  hushed ;  nature  appears  to  rest ; 
And  the  lone  hills  around  seem  to  look  down 
Protectingly  upon  the  tranquil  scene. 
The  craggy  heights  have  lost  their  gloomy  frown^ 
And  every  little  scattered  patch  of  ereen 
Stands  forth  in  strong  relief,  beneath  the  light 
Shed  by  the  glorious  orb,  whose  parting  beams 
Shine  with  fresh  splendour  ere  they  fade  in  nighty 
Or  yield  to  the  pale  moon's  uncertain  gleams. 
So  must  all  Beauty — Pleasure — Glory — fade. 
Like  the  bright  tints  of  yonder  gorgeous  sky — 
Till  man,  lost  for  a  time  'midst  Death's  cold  shade> 
Shall  rise  to  realms  of  endless  day  on  high. 


THE  CHUBCHTARD. 

Behold— how  the  warm  floods  of  amber  light 

Poured  from  yon  gold  and  crimson  clouds,  illume 

That  lonely  church's  venerable  dome — 

And  to  its  ivy-covered  walls,  a  bright 

And  cheerful  aspect  lend !     The  dark  yews  smile 

Beneath  that  glow,  and  every  marble  tomb 

It  gilds.     Even  from  th'  abode  of  Death,  its  gloom 

The  sunset  hour  hath  power  to  chase  awhile. 

But  through  the  damjx  cold  earth,  no  ray  can  steal 

To  shine  upon  the  coffin's  blackened  lid, 

Or  with  its  sparkling  light  the  sleepers  wake. 

No — never  more  their  mouldering  forms  shall  feel 

That  sunset  glow — ^within  the  deep  grave  hid— • 

The  last  dread  trump  alone  their  rest  shall  break ! 
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DIARY  OF  A  FIRST  WINTER  IN  ROM£~I854. 

BT   FLOBENTIA. 
A  Roman  Jumble;  or,  Sketch  of  a  Bay. 

Onx  of  these  fine,  bright,  sunshiny  days  is  so  mixed  and  raried  by  ail 
kinds  and  description  of  sights,  it  is  Hke  a  mimic  life— liie  four-and- 
twenty  hours  extend  and  dilate  into  a  well-filled  esisCeaoe^  and  I  find 
myself  taking  in  so  many  and  various  ideas,  and  passing  timugh  such 
Tarying  scenes,  that,  unless  I  came  home  and  pot  it  aH  dowa,  I  should 
never  believe  one  day  could  afford  so  kaleidoscopic  a  variety.  It  is  only 
at  Rome  one  can  spend  such  days»  where  the  present  and  the  past  meet^ 
clash,  or  harmonise^  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  one  rushes  from  the  cata- 
combs to  the  marionettes,  or  fixmi  an  appointment  witli  the  holy  father  to 
the  huidle-raoe  ridden  by  real  English  jockeys.  New  phases  of  life  open 
out'  with  the  passing  hour ;  each  by  turns  engrossing,  enticing,  intoxi- 
cating to  vanous  minds ;  each  worthy  of  the  dediiOition  of  our  every 
energy  and  power.  Every  chord  of  intellectual  sympathy  ia  tonched,  and 
the  apirit  grows  weH-nigh  paralysed  under  the  overwh^miog  sense  of  its 
utter  inab^tlty  to  grasp  even  a  portion  of  ^he  mighty  whole  that  unfolds 
in  all  its  excellence  before  it  The  sculptor— the  painter — the  antiqua- 
rian— ^the  lover  of  antique  art — the  philosopher,  and  interpreter  of 
Christian  antiquity — the  profound  tiieologian — the  admirer  of  Nature  in 
her  wildest  and  most  unadorned  beauty — ^the  epicurean  who  delights  in 
sumptuous  palaces,  marble  halls,  and  pilkred  terraces,  strstching  into 
orange  groves,  luxuriant  in  tropical  profusion — the  sportsman  who  revels 
in  his  exhilarating  flight  across  the  £ree  prairie  Campag^a — the  fine  lady, 
who  lives  only  for  routs  and  balls,  and  fine  equipages,  and  incessant  dis- 
sipation— the  nonchalant  iUgmUy  her  hnsbaod,  who  reads  the  Times  and 
lives  at  '^  the  dub"  all  day — the  solitary  pilgrim,  journeying  from  distant 
lands  to  fidl  prostrate  bemre  Christ'is  vicegerent  upon  earth— (iie  soldier, 
who  loves  reviews  and  the  ''pomp  and  circumstance'*  of  war  among  ten 
thousand  Frenchmen— the  lawyer,  who  buries  himself  over  ponderous 
tomes,  nowhere  else  to  be  fbnnd,  in  musty  libraries — the  architect,  come 
from  the  far  north  to  study  the  classic  porticos^  colonnades,  and  piasns 
of  the  followers  of  Palladio  palaces  built  for  the  brilght  summer,  glorious 
as  its  sun,  where  other  Romeos  may  love,  and  still  fairer  Juliets  be 
wooed,  on  the  ballustraded  balconies,  under  the  shadow  of  the  deep 
cypresses,  in  the  azure  nights  when  reigns  a  softer  day;  or  to  learn  what 
magnificent  temples  art  can  still  raise  to  the  praise  of  Him  whose  creating 
hand  coloured  so  radiantly  the  gbwing  soutit — the  mnsKaf  dilettante, 
who  finds  here  the  best  opera  in  harmonious  Italy — ^last  of  all^  the  idle 
rich  vagabond,  without  end  or  um  in  his  senseless  fife^  simply  seeking 
for  amusement, — Rome,  in  her  boundless  multiplicatiott  of  varied  resources^ 
will  satisfy  and  fascinate  Avn-— even  Am. 

O  rare  old  city  I  I  embrace  thee,  and  I  love  thee  as  the  intellectual 
home  of  all  mankind ; — stiU,  as  in  the  darkened  centuries  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  great  parent  of  knowledge  and  of  art  But  this  is  an  endless 
theme ;  a  piean  I  could  sing  for  ever  to  thy  praise !  so  let  me^  without 
f^uiher  pref^  describe,  as  I  proposed,  my  day  as  it  pasnd^  and  then 
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judge,  good  reader,  how  cbarmiDgly  time  passes  m  the  Eternal  Citj^ 
where  oao'a  inmd  is  opened  aa  ia  no  ether  place  imder  God's  blue  fiir* 
mament* 

In  the  Borning  I  stroUed  into  the  Borghese  Gallery^  always  invitingly 
open.  Thatsnperb  palace^  flinging  back  as  it  were,  disdainfuUy,  idat 
meaner  houses  diat  press  upon  its  long  facades,  stretching  away  dows 
entire  streets..  Little  Pauluie  Bon^pariSe  must  have  felt  rather  proud 
when»  on  entering  the  g^rand  central  eortile,  with  its  open  galleries  and 
graoe&d  cdbnnades,  she  was  hailed  as  its  mistKSB. 

The  SfsrtBNntB  devoted  to  the  picture-gallery  are  on  the  giound-fiooi^ 
and  of  ahiiost  inteBminabfo  extent^  ending  in  a  eoiridor,  decorated  with  • 
epariding  fountain,  ooaima&ding  »  lovriy  view  of  St.  Petards,  rising  lika 
a  radiant  qneeik  out  of  the  gieea  meadow  encireling  the  Vatican  on  thai 
side,  and  OLtending  te*  die  water-side.  Close  under  the  wincbws  rolia 
the  tmrbid  Tiber,  widened  here  into  the  Porta  di  Bipetta,  with  diveBB 
squat,  miniature  steamers  riding  on  its  muddy  current,  wfaiich  take  paa-^ 
sengers  and  cattle  (the  latter  decidedly  predominating)  up  the  siver  as 
far  aa  possible  into  the  dreary  Carapagna. 

I  had  already  visited  the  Borgfaese  Gallery  many  tines^  hot  it  m  • 
place  not  only  to  see  but  to  live  in,  among  those  grandest  pioturea  time 
has  HMtfed.  I  of  coarse  sahtted  the  Divine  Sy bil---lhe  presiding  deity  ef 
the  wnole  coUeetioa,  bright  and  glowing  as  she  is  for  the  usuaUy  somhBa 
pencil  of  DomenidiiiKK  I  cannot  but  look,  however,  osi  that  picture  as 
intended  for  a  Saint  Cecilia  rather  than  the  pagan  prophetess.  Thea 
there  is  her  mi^nifieent  rival,  Circe^  by  that  wonderful  cokmriBt  the  Fer^ 
rarese  Dosso  I^ssi»  who  has  here  called  forth  the  most  gorgeooB  e»- 
sembU  of  beauty  the  eye  ever  rested  on.  There  is  n  atrange^  n 
calm  in  the  aspect  of  tlw  enchanted  wood  within  whose  shadow  she  : 
dressed  m  a  r^  Eaatem  costume,  drawing  around  her  cirdea  of 
incantations,  which  she  calmly  watches,  as  though  certain  of 
That  wondrously  beautiful  hjti^  and  radiant  form  ever  comes  before  me, 
like  a  charmed  vision,  transporting  me  into  other  times  and  other  soenei^ 
such  as' in  early  diildhood  one  dreams  o^  when,  under  the  inflnenee  of 
tfaoeo  tales  el  witchcral^,  die  opening  imaginaitioa  more  than  half  aceepia 
as  ^m  realities. 

Of  what  a  different  dasa  are  the  sacred  £uniliea  by  Andrea  del  Sacto  ; 
monotonous  in  expression  and  grouping  (always  the  same  face  of  hie 
somewhat Dutch-fisatured  wife,  with  neariy  the  same  headdress),  but 
soft  and  haimonwus  in  colouring,  as  though  his  hrudi  had  been  dipped 
in  morning  dew  rnyta  dbsoy  as  the  italiana  have  it^  a  woid  droppisyaa 
it  weaa  wkh  gtittering-dewdiuys^ 

But  most  ^  all  do  1  asveL  m.  thiee  or  fomr  pictnrea  in  the  Venetom 
rooms.  These  ffraadiy  beantiful  Graces,  by  Titia^beariDg  the  bow  and 
quiver  of  Cupid — ^whose  eyes  Venus  (a  type  of  perfect  lovdinesB)>  is 
bindiaf^ — ^beki^  of  a  freer,  happier,  grander  type  than  inhabit  this  poor 
earth,  conscioua  of  a  joyous  existence,  untrammelled  by  angr  peculiarity 
of  dogma^  pcned^  or  circumstance ;  the  very  antipodaa  to  the  ooU 
abstractions  ef  Grecian  art. 

Where  did  Titian,  ever  procure  such  models  ?— or  did  he  ever  ]»ocure 
such  models  ?  is  the  question.  Rather  are  they  not  visions  of  his  glowing^ 
imagination  called  forth  from  the  vasty  depths  of  his  own  Venetian  skies, 
aa  he  floated  in  the  gondolas  under  the  fragrant  shade  of  the  green 
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lagoons  that  encircled  his  native  Venice?  Celestial  Venus,  decked 
in  all  her  fabled  charms  to  captivate  ^neas,  was  not  more  divinely  har 
than  this  her  prototype. 

Then,  sacred  and  profane  Love,  seated  contemplating  each  other  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  well,*  with  Cupid  between  them  playing  with  the 
water.  The  one  calm,  reserved,  reflective,  clothed  in  whita  robes  of  the 
Venetian  style,  wearing  flowers  in  her  auburn  hair.  The  other  vain  and 
careless,  with  a  certain  abanrfon  in  her  attitude,  revealing  her  terrestrial 
propensities — the  ever-lighted  lamp  of  pleasure  burning  in  her  upnused 
hand  as  she  turns  towards  her  staid  companion ;  her  g^racefiil  limbs 
concealed  by  no  jealous  draper}^,  but  rather  set  off  by  the  red  mantle 
lying  near,  and  the  thick,  tangling  tresses  of  golden  hair  falling  over  her 
snowy  shoulders.  What  shades,  what  magic  colouring  enchant  the  eye 
in  these  glorious  examples  of  the  genius  of  Titian,  creating  at  pleasure 
the  entire  circle  of  Olympus's  inhuman  shape,  but  freed  from  the  dominion 
of  all  debasing  passions— free,  open,  and  serene — the  very  perfection  of 
the  beautiful. 

Hard  by  hangs  Georgione*s  David,  clad  in  a  complete  suit  of  silver- 
steel,  standing  out  from  the  canvas  with  the  power  of  a  basso-relievo ; 
the  very  personification  of  a  chivalrous  knight,  though,  sooth  to  say,  as 
little  indicative  of  the  young  Israelite  as  possible.  This  picture  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  painter's  austere  though  emphatic  manner. 

I  have  generally  an  objection  to  chefs-^cTceuvrej  and  I  am  frankly 
guilty  of  confessing  that  I  care  neither  for  Raphael's  Entombment — to 
my  mind  a  feeble,  inexpressive  group,  always  admitting  the  extreme 
h^uty  of  some  of  the  heads — or  for  Correggio's  Danae,  a  picture  where 
connoisseurs  profess  to  admire  tho  finish  of  his  chiar^otcuro  and  the 
transparent  brilliancy  of  the  lights.  To  me  she  appears  a  mincing,  ill- 
Umbed,  quite  unattractive  nymph — ungracefully  sprawling  on  a  oonch, 
and  not  at  all  worthy  the  fuss  Jupiter  made  about  her. 

Nor  do  1  care  to  dwell  on  Garofialo's  great  picture — stiff  and  mannered 
in  grouping,  though  admirably  coloured  ;  but  ray  eye  rests  with  delight 
on  that  noblest  of  Raphaers  portraits,  Caesar  Borgia,  where  the  painter 
has  invoked  so  vivid  and  imposing  a  vision  of  that  depraved  but  romantic 
man,  whose  character  horrifies  yet  delights  one  by  the  alternate  depths 
of  wickedness  and  brilliant  display  of  bravery,  genius,  and  intellect  that 
chequer  his  life.  He  alone  darea  to  cherish  the  project  of  uniting  tho 
conflicting  claims  of  divided  and  prostrate  Italy  under  his  single  sway ; 
a  project  nis  intellectual  superiority,  headlons^  courage,  and  consummate 
chicaneiy  might  have  matured  and  perfected,  had  death  not  cut  him  off 
in  the  midst  of  his  stormy  career.  There,  encased  in  that  frame,  he  appears ; 
and  every  one  who  has  ever  heard  his  once-dreaded  name,  can  read  his 
character  in  those  bold,  commanding  eyes,  watching  one  round  the  room 
like  an  evil  spirit. 

I  delight  in  the  murmuring  fountain,  splashing  melodiously  over  the 
porphyry  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  the  great  hall ;  the  only  sound  that 
breaks  the  silence  of  l^ose  endless  rooms.  And  I  delight,  too,  in  the 
chamber  of  mirrors,  where  wreaths  of  flowers,  garlands,  and  festoons,  deck 
vases  piled  over  wiih  lilies  and  roses,  obscuring  the  brilliant  glass  on  which 
they  are  painted.  Cupids  lurk  among  the  flowers,  and  roll  in  very  joy« 
ousness  under  their  perfumed  shade;  while  gilding  and  stucco,  and 
statues  and  marbles  enrich  the  walls  and  the  ceiling  around.     Even  for 
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stately,  palatial  Borne  it  is  a  glorioas  old  palace,  and  my  memory  wiU 
often  giwbear  fondly  around  it,  remembering  the  pleasant  hours  I  have 
dreamed  away  in  its  silent  halls  when  I  am  far  away. 

From  the  fiorghese  Palace  I  ordered  the  carriage  to  drive  by  the 
Corso  towards  the  Aventine.  I  have  already  oelebrated  that  '*  street  of 
palaces" — perhaps  the  grandest  specimen  of  domestic  architecture  in  the 
world — withal  the  gayest,  busiest  place  in  all  Rome,  swarming  with  car^ 
riages  and  foot-passengers  firom  morning  until  night  comes,  and  the  gay, 
which  still  attracts  a  certain  degree  of  attention.  The  Corso  to  me 
bears  the  impress  of  a  perpetual  ^e^^o,  arising,  I  suppose,  from  my  remi- 
niscences of  the  Carnival,  and  that  glorious  concluding  two  hours  of  the 
'<  Moccolt,"  when  its  lofty  sides  become  transformed  into  cavernous  pre- 
cipices of  incessantly  moving  lights,  glittering  and  sparkling  with  an 
eccentric  will-jo'-the-wisp  brilliancy,  that  quite  puts  the  pale  stars  to 
shame.  At  the  top  of  the  Corso  the  dark  turrets  of  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador's palace  frovm  down  on  the  ever-gathering  crowd  below — all 
that  remains  of  the  feudal  ages  in  Rome.  Built  like  the  Famese,  and  so 
many  other  palaces,  from  the  spoils  of  the  Colosseum,  it  was  once  inha- 
bited by  Charles  VIIL,  when,  full  of  young  and  untaught  presumption, 
that  carpet-knight  descended  into  Italy,  as  he  imagined,  to  behold  and 
to  conquer,  until  the  Keys  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Lion  of  Venice  gave  him 
such  sore  blows  he  was  glad  to  return  to  la  belle  France.  This  imposing 
structure,  more  a  fortress  than  a  palace,  is  the  only  spot  in  Rome  really 
impressed  with  the  characteristics  of  the  middle  ages.  From  hence,  the 
intriguing  court  of  Vienna  now,  as  in  past  ages,  watches  the  manceuvres 
of  the  Vatican — the  old  combat  of  Ghibelline  and  Guelph  revived — only 
now  the  fight  is  waged  with  pens  and  not  with  swords.  Connected  witn 
the  Piazza  and  Palazzo  di  Venezia  is  the  glowing  little  church  of  San 
Marco,  that  glittering  new-fledged  daughter  of  a  glorious  time-honoured 
mother,  against  whose  walls  beat  the  placid  waves  of  the  blue  Adriatic. 
Near  at  hand. a  whole  faubourg  of  palaces  raise  their  proud  heads  in 
rivalry  to  each  other — ^the  Doria,  the  Altieri,  and  the  Torlonia,  where 
that  citizen  keeps  his  state  by  the  side  of  Rome's  most  ancient  nobles. 
Presiding  over  the  district  appears  the  sumptuous  church  of  the  Gesii, 
yet  dark  and  sombre  in  its  magnificence  as  the  pages  of  its  annals. 
Here,  in  a  gorgeous  chapel,  lapped  in  a  funereal  urn  of  bronze  and  gold, 
under  a  winding-sheet  of  marble,  precious  stones  and  oriental  alabaster 
heaped  around,  the  whole  surmounted  with  an  enormous  globe  of  lapis- 
lazuii,  lies  Ignatius  Loyola.  His  mausoleum  as  resplendent  as  his  life 
was  poor.  Now  art  and  nature  emulate  eacli  other  in  its  adornment : 
statues  people  the  lofty  aisles,  pictures  animate  the  glittering  altars, 
the  rarest  marbles  sustain  the  roof  (where  brilliant  frescoes  form  an 
artistic  firmament),  and  the  most  precious  metal  form  the  capitals.  His 
history  is  written  on  the  walls  in  marble  and  in  bronze,  and  an  image  of 
solid  silver  adorns  the  altar.  Enthusiastic,  devoted,  brave,  the  Spanish 
monk  was  the  latest,  and  perhaps  the  strongest,  support  of  the  Church. 
Its  foundations  sapped  by  Luther  were  sustained  by  Loyola.  Strange 
contrast  I  the  Guelphic  shrine  of  Loyola  hard  by  tne  Ghibelline  palace 
of  the  Austrian  Caesar!  Theocracy  and  feudahty  face  to  face,  mea- 
suring each  other  like  two  athletse  in  an  arena.  Another  palace  is  near, 
forming  a  part  of  this,  suggestive  corner,  but,  like  the  history  of  its  race, 
it  lies  detached — ^that  of  Madame  Mere,  where  once  resided  Letitia 
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Bonaparte,  tbe molfaer  «(  the  vkbenn dutflenogae,  ikalrdm  irfio,  if 
firte  had  fl|mrad  Uai,  wouU  Une  vedly  e^ldUnhed  thuu^iwt  itri^f 
"  lo  buon  stato/'  of  nineh  poor  WHmtm  draamed.  Tke  juiuui  kaNa  am 
giooiBy  in  deep  sbadoiM,  as  Aonrii  aympafthiaing  wifli  (ha  aocvam  «€  the 
modem  Niobay'vdioanriierdiflwen  drop  off  one  by  one  is  the -flower  of 
liheir  mge-'laak  of  all,  that  gfrandaoK  haiM  kh^  of  tUa  Rome,  ^vhoao 
ci^lea  he  sever  heboid  flowing  m  the  aoethem  amnhiiie,  lar  before  he 
knew  the  dty  he  wms  imeuded  to  rde,  death  had  oet  the  thieiid  of  hii 
abort  spaa.  I>eep  roehuicholy  haiiga  over  all  the  lemniaoeiioea  of  the 
imfierial  famify  at  B«me ;  even  «t  iIdb  hoar  Ha  lepieaaartatrre,  Prinee 
Cnioo,  ia  met  enle  fimn  ita  walk. 

But  I  hspe  been  tenanted  to  linger  on  my  n»d,  and  at  thb  rate  shall 
never  ooaofdete,  as  I  desire,  the  day  that  I  miTe  ehaUoed  evt  Let  ns  on 
to  the  Aventine,  oaee  divided  from  the  Fdatine  and  the  Capitoline  HiHs, 
HI  the  days  when  history  was  yoeng,  by  a  marBh  so  profemd  that  the 
{debea  of  Roene  could  only  reach  their  favovrite  hill  in  boats ;  on  we  go, 
skirting  the  open  gromid,  where  ataoda  the  Temple  ofVosta,  the  prettiest 
maa  perhaps  in  the  world,  its  base  washed  by  the  Tiber— -and  the 
Ghnrdi,  known  as  the  Boeca  delhi  Veritii,  once  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Cerea,  monndng  an  aaoent,  np  the  steep  aide  of  the  ATontne,  where  none 
hot  BoaoEan  horses  oodid  have  kept  their  footing,  to  aay  nothing  of  dragging 
a  heavy  carnage  after  them.  I  was  extremely  alanned  at  finding  ov 
oenlie  of  gravity  ao  utterly  nnsnpported  ;  bat  as  l^e  itafian  ooaiSiman 
Carlo  only  hnghed  at  my  fears,  and  dedared  it  would  be  penoaaily  a 
^Teigogna"  towards  himself  if  I  did  not  allow  him  to  proceed,  I  was  fain 
to  sit  s&l  and  resign  myself  to  my  fate.  Arrived  at  tne  snaainBt,  hotrid, 
envfons  walls  rose  up,  bordering  the  lonely  lanes,  opening  oat  in  ^narioas 
directions  ;  not  a  soul  appeared — not  a  aound  was  heard,  save  the  busy 
ham  of  men  below,  blended  with  the  rushing  waters  of  the  Tiber.  Above 
all  was  solitude  and  desolation — ^raias — ^and  Ihev  very  veeoains  have 
passed  away— -destniotion  and  time  have  not  spared  a  stone.  The  Avon- 
tine  possesses  only  suggestive  recollections.  Instead  of  being  crowned  fay 
the  sacred  Grove  dediosted  to  the  Furies,  it  is  belted  by  »  noble  lone  of 
ohvrcbes,  which  I  proposed  to  visit.  The  vralls,  however,  vrere  ahoan* 
aahie;  fbr  anght  I  know  Cacns  and  his  cavern  may  have  been  hid  by  tiw 
enobmres,  bst  they  were  impenetrable,  and  I  coind  only  dismoant  and 
jieain  of  Hemdes  and  his  victorv  over  the  ancient  monster,  and  reanem- 
her  the  unpropHioas  angniy  ot  ReaHM,  and  rebuild  in  aay  own  aamd 
tbe  magnifioent  shrines  and  temples  that  once  uprose  on  tfan  hill,  in 
honour  of  Diana,  erected  by  the  united  Latin  tribes  in  emulatioo  of  her 
great  fane  at  Ephesus — the  stately  edifices  in  honour  of  Jmrn^  and  of 
the  Bona  Dea,  who  sat  enthroned,  crowned  with  her  anral  coronet.  It 
was  on  the  Aventine  that  the  last  Gracchus  retired  to  die— ^at  Marina 
was  bom^«and  more  interesting  sdil,  that  the  second  aeperation  of  the 
senate  from  the  people  occoired  afler  the  death  of  Yitgiaia  in  the 
Forum.  Thoae  vrords  of  fire  had  no  sooner  been  prouoaaced  by  Vir- 
gnras  holding  aloft  the  kmfesdll  streaatnng  with  the  maiden^  Mood,  by 
vrhidi  he  defeated  the  aoul  of  Appius  to  the  internal  gods,  than  ikit 
jpiebeians,  goaded  to  madness  by  the  outntge  offered  them  hy  the  Tribune, 
—^  the  ytmaa  of  Virginia,  retued  to  die  Aventine,  but  not  before  the 
'    of  the  all 


body  of  the  slaughtered  maiden  had  been  borne  in  solemn  procession 
through  the  city,  followed  by  die  Roman  matrons  and  Jaiasuls  throwing 
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nd  erea  tWr  mm  htkv  «i  oAni^  to  ber  ofiiinded 

to  Rome  Avmb  Mount  Algidani  wnJdt  the 
fipom  die  Ung^  donidioB  liy  his  fvammmp 
of  tlM  future  npablic,  ODcamped  oa  the  Av«Ati«o. 
■Aed  tkxso  onee  himntilitl  Horti  SorvilioiUy  m.  mhumd 
fimoB  Keio  tookxefugo  "vrhoD  he  £ed  £rom  Us  golden  house  ducing  tbe 
mdUiam  thsA  oost  faun  hk  ife.  The  ISber  ky  invitiagly  «t  hk  fee^  os 
it  winds  round  the  abrupt  slopes  of  the  Aventine,  and  he  detenmned  Ao 
^nd  Ills  life  Ivy  a  fdunge  in  its  watets;  ho^  pnsillsnimous  and  wadecided, 
be,  ufao  was  mwoithy  to  live,  vnated  ooonige  to  die ! 

Woidd  tint  the  mely  ynaeyajBi»  around  ooukl  have  upheaved  aaddis- 
<iswod  i3a»  rains  which  long  centwies  have  confided  to  iheai  trnfrnMS  ! 
Not  a  vflidge  was  here  to  assist  the  imagination ;  and  the  lettuces  aod 
«idive  aporoi^edy  and  oabbages  swelled,  under  the  pale  olive-tiees,  in  the 
noflt  provokingly  cooEunon-plaoe  manner,  as  if  to  drive  away  all  elassieal 

Along  the  eentm  of  Ab  hill  extends  a  broad  road,  where  stand  three 
churches — San  Sabina,  San  Alessio,  and  the  Priorato— without «  doubt 
eapcttd  on  the  site  of  Pagan  temples.  Saa  Alessio  wis  hometically 
••ealed,  hut  I  penetrated  into  its  neighbour  (only  divided  from  it  by  a 
-garden)  and  ontered  a  cortile,  within  which  stands  the  dignified  bat 
aaodem-looking  church  of  Santa  Sabma,  on  the  supposed  site  of  the 
tennle  of  Jnno  Begina.  It  might  have  served  as  a  portico  to  the  city  of 
iihe  dead,  so  desokte  was  its  aspect.  Grass  grew  in  the  cortiie,  and  moss 
bad  gathered  round  the  columns.  Unbroken  silence  prevailed :  the  very 
birds  wore  silent,  and  I  felt  actually  afraid  of  waking  the  melancholy 
aohoea  by  palling  a  bell  at  one  of  the  great  doors.  An  inscription  over 
thedoer,  in  mosaic,  infaro^d  me  that  the  chureh  stood  on  the  site  of 
JSanta  Sabina's  house,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  during  the  per- 
ion  of  Adrian.  A  chureh  was  erected  to  her  honour  as  eariy  as  the 
4dO.  Sabina  was  an  Umbrian  widow,  noble  and  wealthy,  who 
ae  a  Christian  through  the  reak>us  teaching  of  her  anid  Seiaphiaa, 
by  biith  a  Syrian.  These  details  were  highly  interesting  while  oontem- 
fmmg  lahe  chureh,  although  to  those  at  a  distance  they  snay  possibly 
appear  trite  and  unpalatable. 

After  waiting  some  time — £br  in  Italy  patienoe  beeonaes  one  of  diose 
aardinal  virtues  one  is  foreed  daily  to  practise — a  boy  appeared  and 
opened  thedanch,  a  fine  large  buildmg  of  the  Basilica  ferm,  but  exceed- 
ingly damp  and  ehHly,  with  scarcely  a  vestige  of  antiquity  reauunii^  so 
aorapletdy  has  Sixtes  V.  renovated  it.  In  a  side  chapel  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  pictures  in  Rome^  the  "  Viigin  of  the  Rosatio^^'  painted 
bySassofeaato,  wludi,  being  hung  in  a  gc«d  lagfat,  is  seen  with  evenr 
possiUe  advanta^.  It  is  a  sweet  and  most  delicately  beautiful  composH 
laon,  coloured  with  a  transparaut  deamess  worthy  of  Raphael.  Well 
may  it  be  called  a  perfect  jewel ;  it  reminded  me  of  those  pretty  reases 
(a  remnant  of  the  republic)  addressing  the  Virgin  as — 

Maria  della  bionda  testa 

I  capelli  son  fila  d'oro, 

Riuitando  quel  bel  tesoro, 

Tutti  gli  angeli  fan  festa. 

Hie  VifgiD,  a  beaataf ul  oreature^  tinoogh  not  too  mudi  Mnilinrd, 
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draped  in  red,  pres^its  the  infiuat  Savioar  to  San  Donunioo  sad.  San 
Catarina  of  Siena»  wbo^  habited  as  a  nun,  kneels  at  her  feet  There  b 
a  sweet  youihfidneBS  and  freshness  in  the  figure  of  the  saint  extaranely 
touching ;  a  sort  of  devotional  abandon  in  her  prostrate  attitude  full  of 
expression.  Beautiful  angels^  graceful  as  Albano's  Cupids,  hoyer  aboie, 
bearing  a  red  flag  or  drapery  over  the  Virgin,  harmonising  agmciaMy 
with  her  robe,  and  a  white  lily  lies  at  her  feet.  Long  oould  I  have 
gazed  on  that  picture  had  not  the  damp  cold  of  the  church  warned  me  to 
withdraw. 

The  ignorant  boy,  my  custode^  knew  nothing;  but,  like  Jim  in  ''  Bleak 
House,"  had  a  determined  idea  "  of  moving  on."  At  first  I  thought  he 
was  an  idiot,  but  discoveied  that  he  was  French — some  o£&hoot  £com  the 
regiment  quartered  in  the  monastery,  who  were  smoking  and  lounging 
about  in  the  cloisters  whither  he  led  us,  incessantly  jabbermg  some  nnm* 
telligible  j^atotr.  Tradition  says,  that  within  the  garden  stands  an  olive- 
tree,  planted  by  St  Dominic  during  his  residence  here,  after  leaving 
San  Sixto  near  the  Porta  Sebastiana,  a  convent  he  gave  up  to  some 
vagrant  nuns  who  had  wandered  somewhat  too  freely  before  he  under- 
took the  reform  of  their  order. 

I  left  the  church  and  wandered  forth  along  the  summit  of  the  Aven- 
tine,  silent  and  musing  as  all  nature  around.  The  sun  shone  hotly, 
though  in  January  i  and  there  was  that  deathlike  repose  peculiar  to  mia- 
day  in  Italy.  I  strolled  into  the  open  cancello  of  a  villa,  and  followed 
a  aark  wallc  of  overarching  box  and  ilex,  on  to  a  stone  terrace  overlooking 
the  city,  which  lay  at  my  feet,  divided  by  the  river  into  two  unequal  por- 
tions. There  was  the  ronte  Rotto,  now  broken  no  longer,  as  a  himd- 
some  iron  suspension  bridge  connects  the  old  Roman  arches  yawning  on 
either  side  of  the  river.  Beyond,  in  the  centre  of  the  current,  was  the 
island  of  the  Tiber,  with  its  shiplike  prow,  still  evidencing  the  artificial 
appearance  of  a  vessel  which  the  ancient  Romans  had  given  to  the  spot 
where  stood  the  once  magnificent  temple  of  Esculapius.  On  the  oppo- 
site or  Trastevere  side,  gardens  filled  with  richly-laden  orange  and  lemon 
trees  enlivened  the  long  sombre  lines  of  the  houses,  flinging  back  the 
sun's  rays,  and  lighting  up  the  bright  globes  of  fruit  that  clustered  on 
the  dark  boughs — the  Janiculum  backing  the  prospect  broken  by  villas 
and  casinos,  with  here  and  there  a  solitary  pine-tree. 

The  church  of  the  Priorato  is  situated  in  this  romantic  garden,  belons^ 
ing  now  to  Cardinal  Marini,  and  incorporated  into  his  villa.  Within  the 
church,  its  walls  all  white  as  the  driven  snow,  lie  the  monumental  efligies 
of  the  knights  of  Malta  in  full  armour,  carved  in  marble^  stretched  in 
stem  repose,  each  on  his  funereal  pile.  What  recollections  of  daring 
courage  and  chivalric  devotion  to  a  noble  cause  does  not  this  solitary  spot* 
consecrated  to  the  heroic  dead,  suggest  I  No  names  mark  the  rssttng- 
places  of  these  once  valiant  warriors  ;  but  in  the  heavenly  chronicle  pre- 
served above  their  memories  may  not  be  forgotten.  All  hail  to  tneae 
gallant  knights,  sleeping  tranquilly  their  last  slumber  on  the  aileot 
Aventinel 

The  woman  cusiode  threw  open  the  wide  entrance-door,  and  a  glorious 
view  burst  into  sight  Rome  was  invisible,  but  the  windings  of  the  Tiber 
through  the  leafy  groves  called  Campi  del  Popolo  Romano,  and  the 
desolate  Monte  Testaccio,  surmounted  by  a  single  cross,  occupied  the 
foreground.      Beyond  lay  the  low,  marshy  Campagna  towards  08tia» 
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•faroken  by  the  roagnifioent  Basilica  of  San  Paolo  ftiori  le  Ifino,  suiv 
rounded  hj  yineyaKb  and  gardens — the  trees  just  hurstiog  into  snowy 
blossoms.  All  save  this  bright  spot  was  indescribably  meluicholy.  In 
the  surrounding  plain,  redolent  of  malaria^  ruin,  decay,  and  pestilence 
unite  to  form  a  wilderness  terrible  in  summer  both  to  man  and  beast. 
The  wind  sighed  gently  as  it  rose  from  the  plain,  fanning  the  deep 
woods  of  the  garden,  like  the  voice  of  nature  mourning  over  the  desolation 
of  this  once  rich  and  pleasant  land. 

I  turned  into  a  little  pasture  in  the  surrounding  g^arden,  where  grew  an 
immense  date-tree,  at  whose  foot  ran  a  little  streamlet,  issuing  from  a  broken 
fountain  disfigured  by  some  mutilated  god  of  ancient  Rome,  now  shorn 
.  of  his  fair  proportions,  '*  sans  nose,  sans  mouth,  sans  eyes,  sans  every- 
thing," as  the  melancholy  Jacques  says.  By  this  time  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  cuHode^a  family  having  gathered  round  the  forestiera  lady, 
all  repeating  the  usual  cry  of  *<  Danmi  qualche  cosa,"  I  beat  a  rapid 
retreat. 

The  roads  along  the  Aventine,  now  mounting  up,  then  dashing  down, 
covered  with  rough  masses  of  unbroken  rubbish,  would  be  the  despair  of  any 
but  Roman  coachmen,  who  possess  the  art  of  teaching  their  horses  to  climb 
like  cats.  Down  at  last  we  jolted  into  a  deep  hollow  at  the  back  of  the 
Forum,  to  a  dirty,  miserable  open  space,  where  the  wretched  malefactors 
of  revolutionary  Rome  are  executed.  A  more  dreary  place  to  die  in  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  ;  and  I  felt  such  a  horror  of  the  locality  and  its 
sanguinary  reminiscences,  that  for  a  moment  the  very  puddles  looked 
filled  with  blood. 

It  was  but  a  moment,  and  the  intervening  walls  shut  out  the  dreanr 
arena  where  crime  sighs  out  its  last  wretched  groan  ;  and  I  found  myself 
descending  into  a  kind  of  hole  before  an  ancient  church,  in  my  search  for 
the  Cloaca  Massima,  whither  I  was  bound.  Beside  the  church,  and  much 
below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  buildings,  stands  a  well-preserved 
marble  arch  of  square  and  massive  proportions,  baring  four  distinct 
arched  entrances,  marking  the  meeting  of  four  ancient  highways.  Rows 
of  niches,  separated  from  each  other  by  small  columns,  still  remain,  indi- 
cating where  statues  once  stood  ;  and  it  has  a  solid,  substantial  look,  de- 
fying even  now  time  and  decay.  The  arch  is  that  of  Janus  Quadrifons,  and 
we  church  St.  George,  whose  name,  joined  to  our  national  cry  of  '*  Merrie 
England,''  still  defies  the  world,  as  m  ages  gone  by,  when  these  sounds 
reached  even  to  the  burning  Desert,  rallying  the  English  knights  against 
the  Paynim's  power.  Times  are  changed  now,  and  the  Crescent  and  the 
Cross  united  under  the  tutelary  patronage  of  St.  George,  who  still  slays 
his  dragon  on  creaking  signs  that  swing  before  public-houses  where 
lonely  cross-roads  meet,  deeply  embosomed  in  the  leafy  lanes  of  verdant 
England,  undismayed  by  the  mishaps  which  have  made  him  acquainted 
with  such  strange  bedfellows  in  his  public  line  of  life. 

Close  beside  the  church  (a  grotesque  old  pile,  sinldng  into  mother- 
earth  out  of  sheer  weakness  and  old  age)  stands  another  arch,  almost  in- 
corporated into  the  building,  richly  decorated  with  arabesques  and  frescoes, 
erected  to  Septimus  Severus  by  the  bankers  and  tradesmen  of  the  city. 
On  one  side  appears  the  Emperor  with  his  consort  Julia,  on  the  other 
their  sons  Greta  and  Caracalla,  though  the  figure  of  the  former  has  been 
effaced  by  order  of  the  brother,  who  so  barbarously  caused  his  death. 
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fi«n  vrasa  laA  old MinerAat ditebidl  me  101110 tiaie,  kntuo  doaea 
I  dMOfv^  wd  tlie  Mbtude  WW  dmast  wWqIbm  4by  tbe  m 
«f  erea  a  faggar.  i  iw  jmt  going  amy  ia  despnr,  wkm  1  was  «k- 
tnoted  towai^  a  p»tiy  gasdea  in  "v^icii  wcmc  Idboaren  wave  workingf. 
Oa  any  asking  fvfaon  wat  <Aw  Ckwca,  a  man,  witk  aa  eapaenha  ItaliaD 
gagtoM,  indieatkg iv  kwmledga  of  what  i  aahed,  led  aie  akaiga  litde 
prtkway  ta  a  acraan  o€  oraage-trees  skiflaag  a  haidc,  froia  whnoe  tke 
ground  fell  rapidly  towards  a  deep  watery  ditdiy  peoetratiagtlieadjeBiiiai^ 
IvRMes  tbraogh  aa  arah,  pveeieely  as  a  stream  paesas  ander  a  aalL 

'^  Eoco,**  and  1m,  ^<  la  Oioaea.'^ 

The  piaoe  swaraeed  with  wasberweneo,  who  ecrob  parpetaaUy  at  BBoaU 
neenroirs  in  the  thidkness  of  the  wall  ander  the  ibmiiiii  vanlts  onee  the 
pride  ef  Roiae. 

I  was  infinitely  disappointody  and  eonld  only  marfa)  at  the  high  traai- 
petings  oonveyed  m  the  soaad  awi  fiune — of  a  name,  nothing  hat  a  name 
— wluch  leads  half  Europe  to  gaze  on  an  impure  ditch  !  It  is  all  vary 
wall  for  hooks  and  antiqaarians  to  tell  us  that  those  hloeks  of  stone  are  of 
filrasoaa  anchiteotare,  and  were  hewn  and  «onstraoted  in  the  iiaie  of  Tar- 
qninias  Prisons  Y.,  king  ef  Rome,  and  give  us  long  details  of  the  draia- 
iag  of  the  aiazshy  groand  hetween  the  Palatine  aad  CapitoKne  HiHs 
afeoted  hy  this  giaat  ditch.  Rohm  is  quite  dirty  and  damp  entxigh  down 
here  to  make  all  this  compiaheBsible,  hot  does  aot  alter  the  Ihet  that  te 
mudi-^xti^led  Cloaca,  throagh  which,  Strabo  says,  a  waggon  loaded  willi 
hay  might  once  pass,  must  now  be  classed  as  one  of  ikit  aoany  diaagiae- 
able  objects  from  which  one  turns  disgusted  away. 

While  I  stood  gazing  on  the  scene  aroand,  a  Cisterciaa  monk  entered 
the  gaidon,  dressed  in  white  with  the  red  and  blae  cross  peooiiar  to  dM 
order  eocspicaous  on  his  hreast  He  had  spied  me  out,  and  oaaM  to  ask 
far  **  Ekanrina,'*  diat  mmrersal  «^oms  ef  the  modmn  Roman  tongue. 
He  was  a  mnesahle-leoking  old  man,  and  I  feM  into  oonversation  widi 

<<  Toa  are  English  ?"  saad  he. 

I  owned  the  soft  impeaohaMnt. 

<<  Yon  ane  a  Catholic  ?" 

''Ko,''iapiiedI. 

^  Are  thsKe,"  said  he,  ^many  ooavents  in  EagUmd?* 

^  Veiy  few,"  said  I,  '<  and  we  wish  that  there  were  sliU  fewer.  Blanks 
iBi^  he  ver^wefl  here— in  qnesto  paeee— butwe  aretoo  actm  aad  hnsy 
in  the  north  to  admixetheau" 

<<  Aks!"  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  ««U  Madonna  yi  arata!-X>«r  great 
eovpent,"  eontiaved  he,  ^  is  in  Franoe ;  there  are  none  of  oar  ofdor  in 
Eagland,  dave  per  lo  piik  so  bene  dw  ci  sono  poohi  Cristiaai'' — (wheve 
isuleed  I  know  there  are  searoely  any  Christians) — soch  being  the  opiiiion 
Catholics  entertain  of  as  when  they  speak  frankly  of  «f ,  who  esteem 
oanelTesas  the  lamps  of  the  woild,  the  san  and  centre  of  moial  civilisa- 
tbn!     We  are  not  OTsn  Christians!    O  miserere! 

In  Ihis  obsonre  neighbonrhood  are  the  now  nearly  mTisibie  Nfmaais  of 
the  Cercfaio  Masrirae,  ander  the  shadbw  of  the  Palatroe,  which  rises 
idnniptly  ak>ft,  erowoed  with  the  stupendous  ruins  of  the  pahue  of  dm 
Oasan.  The  Cerehk),  sitnated  ia  a  vale  between  that  hill  and  the  A^ran- 
line,  mast  vrer  baiaterastiag  as  ths  well-kaown  site  of  the  rape  ef  the 
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Sabine  voBren  ihntng  4^  celiAnJlioa  of  gwmes  im^iMed  by  Romulus  in 
■BDOsrvi  ]^MptanB> 

Svooetsiw  TtAoray  fiPMii  vie  tinve  fn  ^TntpataoB  Pnscus  to  the  Emperor 
Claudiiu,  enlarged  and  embellished  tins  thie  grandest  meminent  of  Rome 
before  the  erection  of  the  Flavian  Colosseum,  and  gold,  marbles,  statues, 
and  altars  were  not  wanting  for  the  adoixunent  of  this  the  rallviog-point 
of  two  hundred  and  mxty  thousand  spectators,  where  horses,  chariot  and 
feotrneas,  ^wreitimg,  boaniig,  and  combats  with  wfld  beasts,  varied  their 
■Uiuawidt,  On  thie  ipina  passing  down  4te  centre  of  €6e  anna  wem 
ereoSed  tlw  two  obelisks  now  adorning  <^  Piaiza  del  Popolo  and  ti^ 
•quare  of  tbe  Latmaa,  at  whose  base  w(era  placed  the  beads  <^  music  that 
Mltfoned  the  aodienoe  during  the  games,  as  the  chariots  or  mniiers 
oooned  round  &is  central  ^vision  fioKming  l^e  coarse.  Of  the  vast  mul« 
titades  wIk>  age  after  age  applauded  ^  ewiftness  of  the  diariots,  ike 
akiil  of  llie  ghufiatora,  and  the  barbanms  wrestfing,  history  only  xeooHb 
Ae  gzstitude  of  ihe  lion  to  tiie  generous  Androeles,  who,  being  exposed 
to  Agkt  with  wild  beasts,  was  reoognised  by  n  Hon  iron  whose  paw  be 
kad  flome  time  before  extmcted  a  thorn,  and  who,  instead  of  tearing  his 
latagonist  to  pieces,  fawned  upon  him  in  the  midst  of  that  great  oircns 
aaid  Kcbed  his  hand.  Even  the  iron  Romans  were  iirterested  by  so 
touching  a  sight,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  noble  animal  saved  his  bene* 
fiactor's  life. 

Alas  !  for  the  utilitarian  nineteenth  century  !  the  site  of  the  Cerchio 
Massimo  is  now  converted  iilto  a  gasometer,  as  red,  and  as  flaunting  and 
in-odoored  as  any  gasometer  in  a  litde  eonntiy  town;  and  there  is  a 
pest  little  wlnte  bonne  in  the  centre  of  the  yard,  and  a  cast-iron  railing 
in  front  fresh  from  Birmingham,  and  all  fcmds  of  modem  abomnations 
dasecrating  die  soil  where  fciags,  dictators,  and  Cesars  held  their  impe- 
ffidi  state,  their  eorgeons  togas  sweeping  the  mosaic  floon  as  they  passed 
ont  of  IliegiUed  palaces  on  the  Palatine  down  through  tbe  marine  colon* 
—das  of  the  stately  Forum,  to  witness  the  cruel  pageant  displayed  on 
Bome's  great  holidays. 

Leaving  this  part  of  the  dty  I  drove  by  the  Obioanam  icnrnA  the 
mi^^Bifioent  Basilica  of  ^San  Giovaani  Laterano,  tbe  parent  cburah  of 
Rome,  whose  lofty  porticos  and  domes  crown  the  Coeiian  Hill  aking  ihe 
pulc-Vke  a^/enue,  bordered  by  rows  of  trees  growing  4mder  the  riadow  of 
Ab  aombre  walls,  a  load  extending  from  the  grand  &9ade  of  ihe  Lateran 
in  a  stndgbt  line  to  t^e  large  ehuich  of  San  fiEelena,  boasting  tbe  pos- 
MBsion  of  a  large  fragment  of  the  tme  cross  brongbt  from  Jerusaiem  by 
tfant  empress,  deposited  in  a  chapel  which  no  woman  can  enter.  Passing 
Ae  dmieh — now  closed,  as  it  was  past  mesBagiomo^-we  proceeded  en 
tfarongh  high  wails  enclosing  villas  and  gardens  by  great  ruined  aqne- 
doots  whose  amhes,  majestic  in  ruin,  forced  themselves  into  notice  as 
wsans  of  the  mighty  past,  to  where  Porta  Pia  opens  into  the  Oampagna, 
fironting  a  fine  broad  road,  bounded  on  the  left  by  the  rismg  ground, 
daxfaened  by  l^e  groves  that  screen  Vflia  Aliiano,  an  appropriate  back- 
ground, from  wbeece  its  lofty  temoes,  long  colonnades,  and  el^;ant 
portioes,  filled  with  a  unique  collection  «l  sculpture,  stand  out  in  strong 
■elie^  as  though  bailt  of  alabaster.  About  a  mile  along  the  road,  paved 
iibe  a  street  (and  tbat  a  Roman  one,  being  as  rough  and  nneven  as  pos* 
sWe),  stnds  the  ViMa  Toibnia,  for  ^Adch  i  was  boimd. 
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The  villa,  or  casino,  or  mansioiii  is  6tii%  and  ill  yentilaied,  with  a 
great  central  saloon,  surrounded  by  a  suite  of  small  rooms,  litUe  better 
tiian  cupboards.  There  is  a  general  want  of  comfort,  and  a  great  deal  of 
fine  furniture,  gilding,  and  mosaics — 

Palladian  walls,  Venetian  doors. 
Golden  roofs,  and  stucco  floors. 

It  was  evident,  in  making  the  circuit  of  the  grounds,  dial  die  proprietor 
had  been  haunted  by  visions  of  an  English  garden,  for  I  came  on 
stunted  fir-trees,  low  shrubberies,  little  ponds,  and  rank  plateaux  of 
grass,  jumbled  together  in  a  manner  quite  irrational  for  this  country.  I 
reached  a  little  valley,  where  thousands  of  violets  scented  the  air,— a 
momentary  relief.  Beyond  lay  a  walk,  which  I  followed,  between  hi^ 
banks  of  grass,  their  precipitate  slopes  planted  with  aloes  and  cactus,  up- 
heaving their  grotesque  leaves  towards  the  sun.  The  hill  was  tunndled; 
darkness  succeeded  to  the  bright  outward  day,  and  I  found  myself  in  an 
immense  artificial  cave,  formed  of  masses  of  rock  and  the  roots  and 
branches  of  gigantic  trees,  where  rough  stones,  picturesquely  arranged  as 
pillars,  stalactites,  gurgling  waterfalls,  and  dark  walks,  round  up  by 
galleries,  crossed  by  rustic  bridges  from  cliff  to  diff,  mystmous  and 
suggestive,  to  nooks  and  grottos, 

Where  lingering  drops  from  mineral  roofs  distil, 
And  pointed  crystals  break  the  sparkling  rill. 

Along  one  of  the  many  labyrinthal  paths  winding  in  the  half-lit 
steps,  1  descended  into  what  appeared  utter  darkness ;  but  rounding  a 
projecting  mass  of  rock,  I  found  myself  in  a  glorious  conservatory,  en« 
tirely  constructed  of  the  most  gorgeous-coloured  glass,  forming  stars, 
rosettes,  and  diamonds,  of  the  richest  patterns.  The  transition  from  the 
dark  cave  to  jocund,  many-coloured  day,  was  worthy  of  Fairyland.  The 
floor  of  this  beautiful  glass-house  was  covered  with  gaudy  encaustic 
pavement ;  flowers  garlanded  the  roof,  and  hung  in  heavy,  many- tinted 
branches  firom  the  pillars,  catcliing  the  sunbeams,  as  they  played  antic 
tricks,  slanting  athwart  the  brilliant  glass,  and  casting  deep,  unnatural 
streaks  and  shadows  among  the  green  leaves. 

Conspicuous  on  the  armorial  escutcheon  of  the  Torlonias  is  the  Column, 
on  which,  typically  and  actually,  the  glory  of  his  house  repoeea,  to  whidi 
he  is  entitled  by  his  marriage  with  a  princess  of  the  noble  blood  of  the 
Colonnas,  the  sweetest  and  most  pathetic-looking  creature  ever  dreamed 
of  by  a  love-sick  poet.  The  load  of  sparkling  jewels  under  whose  wdght 
she  bends,  as  it;were  overwhelmed,  when  she  appears  in  public,  adds  not  to 
her  surpassing  beauty,  of  that  chaste  and  pallid  character  which  thesim]Je 
drapery  of  a  Diana  or  a  vestal  would  infinitely  better  become;  but  these 
priceless  ornaments  display  the  wealth  of  her  lord,  who  follows  her  about 
with  a  restless  anxiety  quite  amusing  to  witness. 

My  day  had  already  been  varied  enough,  but  there  were  still  farther 
contrasts  in  waiting,  as  it  was  not  more  than  three  o'clock,  and  our  Ust 
not  yet  seen  through.  How  intoxicating  it  was  thus  to  surrender  oneself 
passively  to  the  varying  impressions,  experiences,  scenes,  si^ts,  and 
wonders  around,  making  one  day  in  Rome  richer,  fuller,  and  more  satisfy- 
ing than  years  of  ordinary  life  !     I  re-entered  the  grand  old  walls  span- 
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ning  the  circuit  of  Rome, — those  walls  so  broken  by  ruined  towers,  and 
castellations,  and  mouldering  arches,  and  long  avenues  of  piers  and  but- 
tresses, built  up  with  the  rich-tinted  reddish  stone  of  which  the  whole  is 
composed,  with  here  and  there  higher  towers  flanking  a  hug^  massive 
Etruscan-looking  gate,  breaking  the  shadows  that  began  to  fall,  and 
giving  egress  to  the  bright  sunshine  within,  gleaming  and  dancing  on  the 
swords  and  the  steel  caps  of  the  French  soldiers  keeping  watch  over  the 
tottering  bulwarks  surrounding  the  city  of  the  Caesars,  where  the  tem- 
poral power  once  vested  in  the  triple  crown  is  now  as  eflFete  and  powerless 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Esarchs. 

We  passed  down  dirty  cavernous  streets,  damp  and  mouldy  as  all  here, 
unwarmed  by  the  health  and  life-giving  sun,  to  where  the  Forum  of 
TVajan  sinks  down  below  the  modem  level  of  the  city,  in  an  oblong 
square,  strewed  with  short  broken  columns  and  capitals  surrounded  by 
shabby,  common-place  houses,  mocking  the  enthusiasm  of  the  most  rabid 
antiquarian  that  ever  groped  and  hammered  under  ground. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  before  proceeding  onwards  under  the  por- 
tico of  one  of  those  Siamese-twin  churches  flanking  its  extremity,  and 
recal  a  few  of  the  recollections  that  spontaneously  arise.  All  the  world 
knows  that  the  sculptured  marble  column — in  which  I  can  see  no  beauty — 
rising  before  us,  once  served  as  a  pedestal  to  the  statue  of  Trajan,  whose 
life  was  passed  in  continually  running  over  the  world  in  search  of  fresh 
enemies  and  renewed  battles.  He  who  must  be  execrated  as  one  of  the 
persecutors  of  the  Christians  is  now  dethroned  from  his  lofty  stand  and 
replaced  by  a  statue  of  St.  Peter,  erected  in  rather  questionable  taste  by 
Sixtus  V.  The  forum  beneath  was  designed  by  Domitian,  and  executed 
by  Trajan,  under  the  superintendence  of  that  same  architect,  Appollo- 
dorus,  who  afterwards  lost  his  life  for  daring  to  utter  an  unfavourable 
criticism  on  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Rome,  designed  by  the  Emperor 
Adrian.  Arminins  Marcellino  speaks  of  it  as  a  unique  monument,  worthy 
of  the  admiration  of  the  very  gods,  and  quite  impossible  to  describe  by 
any  mere  words,  'Manguae^  bein^  utterly  insufficient  to  portray  its 
grandeur  and  magnificence. '  Looking  at  it  as  I  do,  all  this  appears  in- 
credible. Dirt,  mud,  and  rubbish  are  now  the  characteristics  of  that 
space  once  occupied  by  porticos  and  colonnades,  equestrian  statues,  and 
triumphal  arches.  On  this  spot  once  stood  the  Ulpian  Basilica,  to  which 
memories  attach  deeply  interesting  to  every  Christian.  Here  Constantino 
the  Great,  seated  in  the  tribune  of  that  superb  edifice,  surrounded  by  dig- 
nitaries, senators,  and  princes,  a  goodly  company,  where  the  West  greeted 
the  East — a  mixed  audience,  however,  many  of  whom,  being  Pagans, 
listened  with  horror  and  rage — in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  multitude, 
whose  loud  and  frequent  applause,  echoing  down  the  triple  aisles  and  into 
every  columned  recess,  showed  that  Chnstianity  had  at  least  found  a 
home  with  them — here,  I  say,  Constaniine  proclaimed  "  Christianity  the 
religion  of  the  world,  and  exhorted  all  to  abjure  the  errors  of  a  superstition 
the  ofiBpring  of  ienorance,  folly,  and  vice." 

These  words,  £at  seem  to  sound,  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  centuries, 
grand,  solemn,  and  impressive  as  when  pronounced  by  the  imperial  voice 
m  the  grandest  building  of  ancient  Rome,  were  received  by  a  populace 
mad  with  joy  and  enthusiasm,  who  for  two  hours  echoed  a  chorus  of 
*'  malediction  on  those  who  denied  the  Christians,"  repeating  ''  that  the 
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God  of  the  Cbtistiutf  w»  Am  od  j  God,  thafc  hk  viemiflB  wen  tibi 
enemies  of  Augustus,  and  that  the  teii^s  should  now  be  shnt^  never 
more  to  be  xe-opened;  and  callk^  o«  the  enqMsor  to  banish  from  Roine 
thai  very  day  and  hour  every  priest  of  die  £slse  gods."  But  Constantino 
(whom  Grod  seemed  to  have  inspired  with  the  very  spirit  of  wisdom  b^ 
coining  so  solenm  an  occasion)  replied,  *'  That  th«re  was  this  distindua 
between  the  service  of  God  and  thai  of  idols ;  that  the  one  was  Toluntary» 
and  the  other  forced,  God  being  honoured  by  the  sincere  affection  auL 
bdief  of  the  intelligent  creatoce  he  had  cseated  in  his  image.  Therefori^" 
continued  he,  **  let  those  who  refuse  to  become  Christians  &ar  nothings 
for^  however  mnch  we  desire  that  they  should  follow  our  pious  ezam|^  it 
is  alone  by  persuasions,  and  not  by  f^ce,  we  would  induce  them.  How* 
ever,  we  deckire  that  we  unite  ourselves  by  a  firmer  friendship  and  support 
to  those  who  embrace  Christianity."  Having  thna  spoken,  the  emperoi^ 
glorified  before  God  and  man,  descended  from  his  throng  and,  passing  out 
of  the  great  portico  by  the  equestrian  statue  of  Truan^  proceeded  to  his 
palace  at  the  Lateran  in  the  nudst  of  the  applause  of  his  subjects^  Pagans 
as  well  as  Christians,  after  which  aU  the  city  was  brilliantly  illuminateiL 
A  spot  consecrated  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  as  was  the  Foruaa  of 
Tmgan,  in  itself  the  most  architecturally  beautiful  monument  in  Rom% 
was  spared  even  by  the  ruthless  barbananSi  but  towards  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  Booae  was  given  up  to  internal  disorders  and  excesses  ef 
all  kinds  under  the  Popes  John  Xl  and  XI.,  and  to  thai  period  may  be 
referred  the  ruin  of  this  as  well  aa  many  of  its  other  most  andent  edified 

From  the  Forum  of  Trajan  I  hastened  to  the  church  of  San  Guiseppe^ 
of-the-Carpenter^  near  by,  beneath  which  He  the  Mamestine  prisons,  dose 
under  which  was  once  the  temple  of  Ja|ater  Capitolinusy  now  the  drardk 
of  the  Ara  CoelL  The  exterior  (fronting  the  Roman  Forum,  only  divided 
firom  that  of  Trajan  by  a  small  block  of  houses)  is  pretdly  painted  in 
bright  southem^looking  frescoes — a  double  staircase  conducts  to  the 
portico,  somewhat  raised  from  the  ground.  Standing  under  this  portieo^ 
Pius  IX.  delivered,  last  October,  that  naost  afiecting  and  beautiful  serraoa 
or  homily  which,  by  its  tone  of  gentle  remonstrance  and  meek  reproach- 
fulness,  touched  the  hearts  of  the  common  Romans  more  than  any  similar 
appeal  since  the  revolution  that  sent  him  forth  an  exile  and  a  wsiadereL 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  interesting  in  the  whole  soene;  that 
benignant  countenance  of  the  ponti£^  his  tall  figure  dad  in  whiter  badced 
by  a  retinue  of  cardinals,  canons^  and  monsignoces  in  their  brilliant 
dresses  of  red  and  violet,  side  by  side  with  the  grotesque  Swiss  goaid,. 
starch,  sti£^  and  immovable  ;  the  splendid  unifi)nn  and  gallant  beariag  of 
the  aristocratks  Guaxdia  Nobila  (selected  fi:om  the  flower  of  th&patcidaa 
fitfuilies),  who  all  love  and  renpect  and  watch  over  the  exoeUeat  Pope  aa 
if  he  were  their  seal  fiither ;  tha  mixed  crowd  beneatL  filhag  the  streeta, 
the  windows,  the  very  housetops;  lowering,  <krk-browed,  ink^-haired 
men,  with  features  bearing  the  antique  type  indelibly  engraven  on  them; 
the  g^ily-attired  women,  their  raven  hair  and  glancing  eyes  set  off  fay 
the  snowy  headgear  of  whits  cotton,  bristling  with  flowers,  daggers,  or 
great  gold  pins,  with  the  scarlet^  blue,  pink,  and  yellow  petticoats 
peculiar  to  the  south ;  an  assembly  displaying  all  the  variouB  colours  of 
the  rainbow  forming  the  foreground,  with  the  Capitoline  Hill  rising 
abruptly  behind  the  arch  of  ScTerus,  the  column  of  Phoeus,  the  toni^le  iji 
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CoDooid,  ud  IIm  8C«liewd  pillars  steewod  ftrowid,  faroaking  4he  bkie  of 
th»  heavesB»  now  neltiog  into  tlie  rieh  tinlft  of  WMWftt>  fbisiiag  akogetkes 
a  MCBA  that  caaaUed  (hose  earlj  days  o£  Ckristiaa  devoiioa  and  humyity 
irhsft  beUeneia  sealed  tao  often  their  fakk  kk  Mood,  and  the  pafMd  fiither 
hoee^  eonspicyooa  in  the  army  ol  mactyra  the  oewn  of  theras  bequeathed 
to*  the  head  of  the  church  by  its  divine  maatsr. 

I  passed  iata  the  iateiier  of  the  wmall  ehuieh— ^its  walla  ahnost  covered 
with  ex  voto  ofiferiDgs — and  after  some  dtffieaky  pfeetind  the  «t«sftMif» 
whose  pfesenee  was  iAdispensdbIe»  a»  I  intended  deiaendiiig  to  the 
Mamestina  prisons  below.  The  cuatode^  good  iik8n>  was  weU  used  to  hia 
tiade^  and  soon  produeed  the  torch  vlttdi  waa  to  Ugfatea  oar  darkneas  in 
oar  descttoit  under  the  arck  of  SefliiBHS  Severas  into  the  very  bowek  of 
dassical  RomOk  An  iron  wickei  goaxda  th»  ea  trainee  into  the  vanksi 
from  whidi  we  descended  to  the  first  chingeon^  of  rather  large  proportione 
idben  oompared  with  the  dismal  prisona  of  V eniee.  Bufc  Uie  rigour  and 
sternness  of  the  repuhHcan  Romans  ia  visiUe  even  in  the  avdtitectiue^  the 
waUs  being  fanned  of  great  blooka  of  solid  stmie  of  Tolcanie  ferraatioot 
joined  without  cement,  like  the  cyebpeaa  walls  of  the  Etmsean  ^ties 
thai  erown  the  Latin  hills^  bearing  a  stamp  of  bsffhansm  only  a  \Qf> 
ebquem  endenos  of  the  ancient  ferocity  of  manners. 

On  one  side  of  the  ceiUag  were  the  remains  of  what  once  was  a  tn^ 
door,  now  walled  up»  through  which  the  bodies  of  prieoneis  eondrained 
t»  the  lingering  tortures  of  starvation  were  drawn  up  after  death.  This 
unper  prison  is  now  converted  into  a  ohapel,  and  has  an  altar  bearing 
hidsous  cijGB^  of  St.  Petor  and  St  Fanl,  painted  and  eoloused  aeeord- 
ing  to  tho  probne  ideas  of  Italian  supexaitition.  Nothing  would  have 
been  vinUe  but  for  the  tordk  carried  by  our  muiode,  a  gacrnkius  M 
man,  who  had  no  scruples  i&  makiag  the  solemn  waUs  echo  ta  his  gossip- 
ing,  interlarded  with  many  ''Si  signora" — '^Mi  favorisoe  di  qui" — 
''Buole  vedne  £.  la,"  &c.  Down  soma  ataep  and  narrow  staus  we 
descended  to  the  lower  prison— sm^ll,  low,  eoafined-~the  great  massea  of 
unhewn  stone  just  over  our  heada  This  is  the  Tulliaa  prison,  authen^ 
tically  traesd  as  existing  as  &r  back  aa  the  reign  of  Aucus  Martiw^ 
having  beea  completed  by  Servius  Tullius,  whenoe  ito  nama.  In  this 
dark  suffocating  hek,  where  the  mfemal  gods  of  dadmess  reiga  supreme 
and  a  heavy  and  unwholesome  air  only  penetrates  thsough  a  small  round 
hole  opening  into  the  upper  prison,  «Bed  by  starvation  tbtt  gallant  soa  of 
the  Deserti  the  brave  Jogmrtha,  who  nobly  defaced  his  country  against 
the  Roman  arms.  Here  his  ardent  spirit  bunt  its  earlUy  bonds  in  soli- 
tude and  darkness,  deep  down  in  the  earthy  while  unpiiying»  and  regard- 
•     ~        d  senatora  mid  tiie  proud  patricians^ 


less  of  his  umaeritsd  &t^  the  Roman  i  .  . 

swelling  in  the  prkk  of  power,  gathered  their  ample  togas  around  then 
as  they  swept  thro^h  the  stately  eolonnadea  of  the  nMgbbouringFonn% 
where  the  poets  declaimed  and  the  plrikeephers  harangued  under  the; 
shadow  of  the  echoing  halls  and  portkos  of  the  numerous  temples 
lining  the  ascent  of  the  Capit<Jme  Mount,  crowned  by  the  costly  fane  of 
Jupiter,  ghtterii^  with  golden  trophies.  Here,  too,  were  the  wretched 
Romans  concerned  in  Catiline's  conspiracy  strangled  by  order  of  Cioero, 
or  rather  of  his  wife,  the  haughty  Terentia,  who  dwelt  on  the  neigh- 
bouring Palatine,  in  the  magnificent  house  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Crassus,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Caesar. 
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CicerOy  with  all  the  reputation  won  by  his  eloquentlj-TOonded  periods, 
was,  after  all,  but  a  sophist'  and  a  lawyer,  a  plebeian  parvenu;  first  the 
panegyrist  of  Marius,  then  the  flatterer  of  Scylla ;  yain  and  irreeolufeey 
without  daring  and  without  genius,  quite  incapable  of  enforcing  so  signal 
a  punishment  on  the  conspirators  had  Terentia  not  insisted  on  its  execa- 
tion.  In  these  prisons  diM  also  the  vile  Sejaous,  that  oruel  and  uncom- 
promising minister  and  degraded  panderer  to  the  base  passions  of  the 
brutal  but  suspicious  Tiberius. 

How  often  nas  it  happened  to  me  to  fall  a  musing  oyer  the  blackened 
stones,  forming  walls  that  haye  witnessed  great,  horrible,  or  famous 
events — to  inquire  as  it  were  into  their  history,  entreat  them  to  become 
audible,  and  to  impart  their  hidden  knowledge.  I  found  myself  star- 
gazing in  this  fashion  on  the  gaunt  stones  be^re  me,  while  the  cusiode 
rattled  away  his  little  chapter  of  knowledge  to  my  companions.  But 
could  ye-— oh !  mysterious  masses — speak  with  tongues  of  brass,  and  tell 
of  long-past  scenes  enacted  under  your  deep  and  ratal  shadow,  it  would 
neither  be  of  Jugurtha  nor  of  Catiline  I  would  question  ye,  but  of  the 
blessed  Peter,  who,  for  nine  months,  is  said  to  have  hallowed  ye  by  his 
presence.  Historical  tradition  confidently  names  this  as  the  locality- 
where  he  was  imprisoned,  and  as  such  it  will  be  venerated  by  every  deno- 
mination of  Christians  until  the  day  when  earth  shall  exist  no  more.  I 
cannot  give  expression  to  the  contending  feelings  that  agitated  me  as  I 
glanced  round  on  the  very  walls  where  his  eyes  had  rested,  and  placed 
my  hand  on  the  very  pillar  to  which  he  was  chained,  when  I  pictured 
his  sufferings,  his  heavenly  consolations,  and  horrible  death.  Such 
emotions  are  overwhelming,  and  can  only  be  realised  in  full  fox«e  on  the 
very  localities  where,  as  with  Thomas  the  Apostle,  the  finger  touches  the 
sacred  marks,  fingers  the  gaping  wounds,  and  is,  as  it  were,  forced  into 
belief.  Here  is  the  spring  said  miraculously  to  have  gushed  forth  oat 
of  the  solid  stones  (and  solid  indeed  they  are,  and  of  Etruscan  massive- 
ness)  in  order  to  enable  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  to  baptise  during 
their  imprisonment  the  keepers  of  the  prison.  Processus  and  Mar^nian, 
who  were  so  powerfully  affected  by  the  teaching  and  example  of  the 
apostles,  that  on  the  return  of  Nero  from  his  Grecian  expediUon  (laden 
with  the  thousand  crowns  and  chaplets  he  had  won  from  the  flattery  of 
an  abject  and  debased  race),  they  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  persecution 
that  then  commenced.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  a  spring  should 
Toluntarily  have  been  enclosed  in  a  dungeon  dedicated  to  agony  and 
solitary  death.  The  water  wells  up  bright  and  pure,  never  rising  or 
falling,  and  is  now  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  setting  of  masonry,  and  covered 
by  a  bronxe  lid.     After  the  emotions  and  recollections  excited  by  these 

Imsons  I  could  see  no  more ;  the  day,  too,  was  already  falling,  and  the 
ight^  when  we  reascended,  become  pale  and  dim.  I  had,  during  the  last 
few  hours,  felt,  admired,  and  examined  so  much,  my  mind  was  oppressed 
by  the  weight  of  knowledge  it  had  acquired.  On  returning  home  I 
caught  up  a  pen  in /wrore,  determined  to  convey  on  paper,  however 
faintly,  some  idea  of  the  variety  offered  by  one  day's  sight-seeing  at 
Rome. 
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DR.  DE  JONGH'S 

U6HT  BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL 

PBEPARED  FOR  MEDICINAL  USE  IN  THE  LOFFODEN  ISLES,  NORWAY, 
AHD  PTJT  TO  THE  TEST  07  CHEMICAL  AHALTSIS. 
PRESCRIBED  BY  EMINENT  MEDICAL  MEN 
as  the  most  effectaol  remedy  for  Consaroption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Gout,  Rheamatism, 
some  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Rickets,  Infantine  Wasting,  General  Debility,  and  all  Scro- 
fulous Affections. 

'PdE  goeal'a^ufty  ot  ^btlutiing  ^^entiipa  ind 'gpoi.  Cod  il>^iliL%a9  lonff 
J-  prerented  a  Just  appredlatteh  of  in  adcifowlddg^  feMdial  yintms.'-ida^precladM 
many  suffering  invalids  ftom  realising  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  truly  valuable  medicine. 

Dr,  De  Jongh's  Light  Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  of  the  best  kind  and  finest  quality,  being 
extracted  from  the  liver  of  the  Dorse — Gadw  CaUariaSf  a  species  of  Cod-fish  caught  at  the 
Great  Fishery  of  the  Loflfoden*  Isles-^y  »  proossa  yie^ipig,  a*  inuch  larger  proportion  ^ 
idodine,  phosphate  of  lime,  volatile  acid,  the  elements  of  the  bile,  and  other  essential  prin- 
dplea,  than  the  pale  oils  manufactused  in  iEngland  and  NewfiranAland,  itBick^  by  their 
mode  of  preparation,  are  depi:ived  in  a  great  measure  of  their  active  elements. 

Tne  well-merited  celebrity  of  Dr.  De  Jongh's  Oil,  is  attested  by  its  esctensive  use  in 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  by  numerous  spontaneous  testimonials 
from  eminent  members  of  the  faculty  and  scHentiflc  chemists  of  European  repulatioa,  and 
Bino^  its  recent  introduction  into  this  country,  by  the  marked  confidenoe  as  weU  as  great 
success  with  whidbi  it  ^  beeq  prescribed  by  medical  practitioners.' 

In  many  instances  where  other  kinds  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  had  o^n  taken  wUh  little  or  no 
benefit,  it  has  produced  almost  immediate  relief,  arrested  disease,  and  restored  health. 
JTi^jPfihwing  an  sdeeUd/r&m  sme  of  the  haivng  Medical  md  SeieftHfiH  ^l^MmKmhitinfavtmr 

of  Dr.  be  Jongh'e  Otd  Liver  OU:-^ 

The  late  JONATHAN  PBRBXRA,  UJ>.,  FJR.SJB:.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  at  the  Dmersi^  of 

London,  Author  of  the  '^Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,"  &o^  4kc 

«  Afy  dear  Sir,— I  was  veiy  glad  to  find  from  you,  when  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
in  London,  Iflutt  you  tsere  Interssted  coinmenfialfy  ittCbd  LHer  Oili>  IV  Wtts  fitting  that  the 
author  of  the  best  analysis  and  investigations  into  the  propertisfr  of  this  OU  akudil  himself 
be  the  purveyor  of  this  important  medicine.  , 

I*  I  feel,  however,  some  diffidence  in  venturing  to  fhlfil  your  request  by  giving  you  my 
opinion  of  the  quslity  of  the  oU  of  which  you  gave  me  a  sample ;  because  i  know  that  no 
one  can  be  better,  and  few  so  well,  acquainted  with  the  physical  and  chemical  propertiea  of 
this  medidne  as  yourself,  whom  I  regard  as  the  highest  authority' on  the  sul^eot. 

**I  can,  however,  have  no  hesitation  about  the  proprie^  of  responding  tp  your  applica- 
tion. The  oil  which  you  gave  me  was  of  the  very  finest  quality,  whether  considered  with 
reference  to  Its  colour,  flavour,  or  chemical  properties ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that,  fbr 
medicinal  purposes,  no  finer  oil  can  be  procured. 

**  With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success,  believe  me,  my  dear  ffir,  to  be  v»y  iSuthftdly 
yours,  (Signed)  '« JONATHAN  PB&BiaA, 

•*  To  Dr.  De  Jpngh."  «  Finabnty-square,  London,  April  ],€,  1851. 

Extract  from  "THE  LANCET,"  July  29,  1854. 

^  Cod  Liver  Oil  has  become  one  of  the  most  generally  prescribed  and  popular  mnedies 
of  the  day,  and  there  are  but  few  medical  men  who  have  prescribed  It  Utfgefty  win  do  not 
bear  witness  to  the  benaflt  very  frequently  derived  from  this  remedy,  especialur  in  ^ases  of 
scrofula  and  phthisis. 

"  After  a  careM  examination  of  the  different  kinds  of  Cod  Liver  On,  Dr.  De  Jongh  gives 
the  preference  to  the  light-brown  oil  over  the  pale  oil,  which  contains  scarcely  any  volatile 
fktty  acid,  a  smaller  quantity  of  iodine,  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  elements  of  bilcv  and  upon 
which  ingredieats  .the  effipacy  of  Cod  liver  Oil  no  doubt  paitly  d&gtsoAh.  Some  of  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  pale  oil  are  attributable  to  the  method  of  its  preparation,  and  especially  to 
its  filtration  through  t^harcoal.  In  the  prdTerence  of  the  light-brown  over  the  pale  oil  we 
friUy  concur. 

**  We  have  earefrdly  tested  a  specinien  of  the  Light  Biown  Cod  Liver  Oil,  prepared  for 
medical  use  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  De  Jongh,  and  obtained  fi^m  the  wholesale  agents, 
Messrs.  Ansar,  Harford,  and  Ca,  77,  Strand.    We  find  it  to  be  geauine,  and  rich  ii)  iodine 
and  the  elements  of  bile.** 
Sold  Wholesale  and  Retail,  in  Bottles,  labelled  with  Dr.  De  Jongh's  Stamp  and  Signature,  by 

^,  ^    ANSAE,  HAEFORD,  &  Co.,  77,  Strand,  London, 

Sole  Consignees  and  Agents  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  Possessions,  and  may 
be  obtained  from  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists,  in  town  and  oountiy,  at  ttie  fol- 
lowing ftioes : — 
"^''r.^'^'J?'  *■•  •*•'  PINTS,  4s.9d.;  QUARTS,  9s.;  XMPERZAXi  MBASURSL 
%♦  Fow  Hai/'ptnt  Botdet  forwarded,  Carbiagb  Paid,  to  any  part  qfEn^attd,  on  rece^ 
of  a  remittance  of  Ten  ShilHngs. 
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HOW  TO  TRAVEL  IN  CHINA* 

M.  Huo  is  deddedly  the  ManiO  Polo  of  the  day.  Hid  veminisceaoes 
of  travels  in  Tartary  and  Thibet  contained  more  novel  and  instructive 
matter  than  anything  that  haB  been  published  concerning  those  countries 
--^wiih)  perhaps,  a  trifling  exceplion  in  favour  of  our  countryman,  For- 
tttne^-^rinoe  the  days-  of  Du  Hakie  and  De  Guignes,  and  of  our  own  Bell 
and  Barrow.  Die  fltic  and  his  missionary  friend — disguised  as  monks  of 
the  order  of  the  Grand  Lama — not  only  followed  but  outstepped  the 
maanS)  a»  they  did  the  limits  of  research,  of  their  predeoessors,  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  authors  of  the  ^*  Let^^s  Curieuses  et  Ediiiantes." 

This  pinetoiitwoi'k  is  a  continuatioci  of  the  forfnel',  in  whSch;  after  relating 
iheir  travels  across  the  deserts  of  Tartary  and  the  incidents  of  their 
brief  sojourn  in  Thibet,  they  terminatea  rather  abiiipUy  with  their 
letuni  to  China  under  escort  of  the  authorities. 

M.  Hue  now  takes  up  the  narrative  at  the  point  where  the  last  left 
-off^whera  they  were  being  led  to  the  capital  of  Sse-Tchouen  to  be  put 
upon  thm  trial.  Two  years  had  el^sed  since  the  missionaries  bade 
fuewell  to  the  Ghriatians  of  the  Valley  of  the  Black  Waters.  Excepting 
s  few  months'  repose  in  the  lamazerie  (monastery  of  Lama  monks)  of 
Koomboum  and  in  the  capital  of  Buddhism,  they  had  been  perpetually 
on  the  move  across  the  vast  deserts  of  Tartary  or  over  the  lofty  moun- 
tidns  of  Thibet  Two  years  of  indescribable  fiitigues  were,  however, 
litot  enough ;  they  w^re  still  far  from  being  at  the  end  of  their  trials. 
^Hiey  had  to  cross  the  frontiers  of  China  and  traverse  the  whole  heart  of 
that  country  to  Canton.  The  journey  from  Ta-tsien-lou  to  the  capital 
of  Kouang-Tong  h  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  ever  performed  by  an 
European  in  China.  The  cross  line  from  Pekin  to  the  same  city,  fbl- 
lowed  by  Macartney,  Barrow,  and  Abel,  wifl  not  bear  comparison  with  it 
for  extent,  or  for  the  insight  it  afforded  of  Chinese  habits  and  manners, 
population,  industry,  and  civilisation. 

The  Chinese  mandarins  are  like  all  other  Oriental  jacks-in-office. 
They  must  be  kept  down.  They  are,  to  use  M.  Hue's  words,  strong 
with  the  weak,  and  weak  with  the  strong.  If  the  traveller  has  the  mis« 
Ibrtiine  to  let  them  once  get  the  upper  hand,  he  is  lost  without  resources 
*— oppressed  and  victimised.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  traveller  succeeds 
in  getting  the  upper  hand  of  them,  they  are  as  docile  as  lambs !     But  to 

*  L'finipice  Chmoi^  faisant  suite  It  fbuv!rage  inlitQl^  Souv^diA  d'nu.  Voyiige 
dan»  ia  Tartaxie  et  le  Thibet  Par  M.  Hue,  ancien  misaioDiiaire  apostoUque  en 
Chine.  3  tomes. 
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obtain  and  to  hold  that  position  requires  an  izon  resolution*  There  mu«t 
not  be  a  moment  of  misgiTing ;  and  heiioe»  from  the  time  the  bold  mi- 
nisters of  the  Gospel  crossed  the  frontier  to  the  time  when  thav  reached 
the  haven  of  commerce  and  civilisation,  there  vras  one  continual  atrwggja 
between  them  and  their  escort  for  domination. 

The  first  straggle  had  its  origin  in  diacussing  the  manner  inwhich 
the  journey  was  to  be  performed.  The  piincipal  maadarin  of  Ta-taieur* 
lou  said  horses,  the  missionaries  >  said  f>ala(nqiuD%  and  accoading  to  the 
rule  laid  down  by  them,  they  persiated  till  they  eonquered.  Had  they 
given  way  in  the  first  instance,  ther  must  have  given  way  on  all  othen; 
till  their  bodies,  they  aver,  would  have  been  left,  like  those  of  many 
others,  in  a  ditch  behind  the  ramparts  of  aome  remote  Chinese  town. 
Another  struggle  ensued  on  the  subject  of  dreaa.  Arrived  ai  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Celestial  Empire,  the  travelers  were  ghd  to  rid  themselves 
of  their  wolf-skin  caps  and  long  robes  of  skin,  which  exhaled  a  per- 
ceptible odour  of  beef  and  mutton.  A  skilful  tailor  waa  eugagea  to 
make  robes  of  azure  after  the  latest  Pekin  fiuhion.  Magnificent  boota 
of  black  satin,  with  high  heel%  brilliantly  white,  covered  their  feet. 
Their  waists  were  encircled  with  the  imperial  soadet  band,  and  thm 
heads  were  adorned  with  the  official  yellow  cap,  frx>m  which  hung  tassels 
of  scarlet  silk.  Great  was  the  horror  axoited  by  sueh  profiuAtion  of 
imperial  customs,  and  such  a  glaring  infringement  of  Chiuose  etiquette  1 
The  missionaries,  however,  insisted  that,  as  strangers,  they  had  a  nght  to 
dress  as  they  would  do  in  their  own  country-— 4hat  is  to  siiyi  aocoidiug  to 
their  liking.    And  they  carried  their  point. 

At  length  they  left  Ta-tsien-lou,  to  the  gceat  satis&otion  of  the  man- 
darins of  the  place,  with  the  same  escort  which  had  aocompamed  tham 
from  Lha-ssa,  reinforced  by  a  few  young  provincial  soldiecs,  under  the 
command  of  a  long,  thin  corporal,  who  marched  at  their  head,  his  long 
robe  tucked  up  at  his  waist,  his  feet  and  legs  bare,  4  large  umhrella  in 
one  hand  and  a  fan  in  the  other.  A  various  country  of  rugged  rocks  and 
fertile  flowery  valleys,  which  struck  the  travellers  the  more  sensibly  after 
their  long  journey  in  the  deserts  and  snows  of  Thibet,  brought  them  to  a 
suspension-bridge  on  the  rapid  river  Lou,  and  the  town  of  same  nam% 
beyond  which  they  had  to  cross  the  Fey-yui-ling,  a  lofty  and  n;^gg6d 
chain — a  snow-dad  o&et  of  the  Thibetian  mountains — before  they  finailF 
reached  the  more  level  country,  with  its  fine  cultivation,  its  towns  mi 
villages,  and  numerous  population.  The  missionaries  speak  most  higl^j 
of  the  Chinese  palanquin-b£areiB :  nothing  could  exceed  their  streAgtfa, 
activity,  wiUingness,  and  good  temper.  And  vet  they  are  only  paid  .at 
the  rate  of  about  a  halfpenny  for  three  miles  1  ThQ  long  trains  of  pocteBi 
^men,  women,  and  children — aged  and  young— carrying  briek  tea  and 
*'  scarfs  of  felicity"  in  files  along  the  highway  from  China  to  Thibet,  nre^ 
sented  a  much  less  agreeable  subject  of  constant  contemplation.  Tnes^ 
people  are  the  convicts  of  misery;  overworiced,  overloaded,  they  Uwiji 
onwards  and  onwards  with  weary  feet,  supported  by  an  iron-shod  sticky 
the  body  bent  towards  the  ground,  the  head  seldom  lifted  up^  their  counr 
tenauces  expressive  of  nothing  but  brutal  stupidity  and  suffering. 

As  they  advanced  frurther  into  the  country  and  approached  the  great 
centres  of  population,  the  curiosity  of  the  Chinese  wita  ssgaxd  to  the  bar- 
barian travellers  became  often  unpleasantiy  manifested*     Tfaaioourier  wbv 
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priM^edod  ttem  for  tAkjb  of  pa]aiiquiii-'he«rav%  spread  the  leport  of  their 
ifipretdi;  peaamtshained  £rom  the  fields  to  see  them  oa  their  passage, 
and  oil  BXtmng  at  the  kfger  towns  thej  so  eneambered  the  way,  that 
the  gonds  were  obBgedto  use  their  baoiboa-canes  to  force  a  passage.  At 
Ya-tcheo« — a  fine  town  of  the  second  class^^-the  population  actuAlly  broke 
into  their  hostelry,  and  diey  wew  obliged  to  make  toe  mandarin  in  charge 
of  the  escort  mount  guaid  at  their  door  with  a  gireat  bamboo  in  ms 
band,  bssidee  making  seferal  tremendous  descents  upon  the  people  them- 
selves, bamboo^»nes — ^not  tracte — ^in  hand.  To  reason  and  to  act  in 
China,  aay  the  missionaries^  as  one  would  do  in  £nrope,  would  be  pueri- 
lity and  madness ! 

It  W89  the  month  of  June,  and  although  sometunes  windy,  the  finest 
season  of  the  year  for  traTcL  The  picture  given  by  the  missionaries  of 
the  country  traversed,  remind  one  of  the  descriptions  ^ven  in  their  more 
nortiierly  travels  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  attest  that  that  wonderful 
region  is  almost  everywhere  the  same. 

**  The  country  which  we  were  traversing  presented  a  rich  and  admirable 
variety;  we  met  a  constant  sueoession  of  hilU,  plains,  and  valleys, 
watered  by  waters  of  delicious  freshness  and  purity.  The  aspect  of  the 
country  was  splendid,  the  crops  were  ripening  in  every  direction,  and  the 
trees  were  ioaoed  with  fiowers  or  with  fruit.  Every  now  and  then  the  ex- 
quisitely perfumed  air  told  us  that  we  were  tnwersing  great  plantations 
<n  oranges  or  lemons. 

'*  In  the  fields  and  on  all  the  numerous  paths  we  saw  that  laborious 
Chinese  population  incessantly  oocupied  with  agriculture  and  with  com- 
merce, villages  with  their  strangely  roofed  pagodas,  farms  embosomed  in 
groves  of  bamboos,  and  banyan-trees,  hostelries,  and  restaurants  at  ^ort 
distances  all  along  the  highway,  besides  an  infinite  number  of  small  trades- 
men who  sell  to  passers-by  ftruits,  bits  of  sugar-cane,  coooa-pastxy,  soups, 
tea,  rice  wine,  and  a  great  variety  of  Chinese  sweetmeats  ;  all  this  was  like 
a  reminiscenoe  of  our  olden  travels  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  A  strong 
odour  of  musk,  peculiar  to  China  and  to  the  Chinese,  proclaimed  to  us, 
also,  in  a  most  sensible  manner,  that  we  were  definitively  reaching  the 
Middle  Empire.* 

**  Those  who  have  tiaveUed  in  foreign  countries  must  have  remarked 
iJiat  all  nations  have  an  odour  which  is  peculiar  to  them.  One  can  dis- 
tinguish without  trouble,  Negroes,  Malays,  Chinese,  Tartars,  Thibetians, 
Vidians,  and  Arabs." 

The  same  thing  has  been  remarked  lately  of  the  Russians.  Some  persons 
sore  more  susceptible  upon  this  point  than  others.  When  we  first  land  in 
Fmnos,  after  being  some  time  away,  we  are  always  sensible  of  a  remi« 
niseenoe  of  the  national  odour.  Dogs  are  remarkably  sensitive  to  the  dif- 
ference— they  ferret  out  a  Frank  in  Constantinople  in  a  moment^  and 
however  well  our  missionariea  were  disguised  in  China,  the  dogs  always 
made  them  out.  Add  to  the  above  graphic  descriptions  that  every  here 
and  there  along  the  highway  were  monuments  erected  to  chastity, 
whether  in  virgins  or  in  widows — **  &  la  viduite  et  a  la  viivinit^,'*  as  our 
travellers  eitpress  it.  They  are  triumphal  arehes  in  wood  or  in  stone, 
covered  with  sculptures,  which,  as  usual,  represent  fiibulous  animals  and 
nondescript  birds  and  flowers.  The  efibct  of  these  numerous  arehes  is 
very  pretty — they  abound  alike  along  the  highways  and  in  the  towns. 
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At  Khioung-tcheou,  a  second-daM  city,  tlie  tmYellers  were  •^9JvJ9d[,1xi[ 
a^KoHog-Kouan^  or  little  palatial  post-house,  4eco]:atqd  .with,  €||Kc^^^pg 
ta^te.  iSuch  edifices  are  met  with  throughout  the  leii^irei  and'pe.  Quly^ 
used  by  the  great  maudarios.whea  pn  their  trayelB.  .  Herei  s^ryant^ 
dreraed  in  splendid  robed  of  silk,  served  up  a  sumptuous  repast^  and 
attended  upon  their  guests  with  exquisite  politeness  and  a  strict  adherenoa 
to  the  rites  and  rules  of  the  Chinese  ceremoniaL  ,  These  ricblv-dressed 
servants  turned  out  to  be  Christians,  but  they  only  acquaintea  the  mis- 
sionaries with  the  fact  under  the  &vour  of  darkness  and  seoresy. 

A  mouastexy  of  Bouses,  at  which  they  made  a  short  .stay  before' 
entering  the  provincial  capital  of  Tohing-tou-foq,  is  described  ip.  a 
manner  which  reminds  us  of  the  great  monastic  establishments  of 
Spain.  Magnificent  buildiugs,  richly  decorated,  were  suirouoded  by 
parks,  gardens,  and  fish-pon£,  swarming  with  delicate  turtles  and  fish 
artificially  fieittened* 

At  Tcning-tou-fi>u,  the  residence  of  a  viceroy,  the  miasionaries  were 
at  once  ushered  into  a  court  of  justice — the  residence  of  a  mandarin 
prefect — upoo  whose  epormoua  gates  weie  painted  two  monstroua  diviai* 
ties  armed  with  ,gigantio  swords,  but  their  quarters  were  afterwards 
(Ranged  to  •the  residence  of  a  mandarin  justice  of  lesser  degree.  The 
chief  mandarin  exhibited  to  them  a  breviaiy  and  crucifiK  wtucb  ha4 
belong)^  to  HonseigneurDufnajse,  apostoUc  vicar  of  the  province  o€  Sse* 
tchoue^,  who  was  put  to  death  in  Tching-to^nfou  in.l6lS» 
.  Four  days  after  their  arrival  at  the  capital,  they  received  information 
that  evtiTtning  was  prepared^  so  that  their  trial  should  beat  once  entered 
upon.  An  immense  crowd  luid  assembled  around  the  court  ot  justice  t^ 
see  the  two  devils  of  the  western  seas.  The  great  mandarins  who  were 
to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  arrived  one  after  anotiier,  with  their  staffii 
and  tiieir  satellites,  clothed  ixx  long  red  robee,  and  with  hideous  pointed 
hats  of  black  felt  or  Jron-wire,  surmounted  by  leathers  irom  pheasants' 
tails.  They  were  armed  with  old  rusty  sabres,  chains,  pincers^  and  other 
instruments  of  torture. 

After  many  extravagant  displays  and  uncouth  noises,  the  missionaries 
were  ushered  into  the  great  court  of  justice,  having  on  their  way  tp 
pass  through  a  double  row  of  executioners,  who  shouted  out  in  a  loud 
voice  altogether — <^  Tremble!  tremble  T'  and  at  the  same  time  they  shook 
tibeir  instruments  of  torture  with  an  appalling  eneigy.  Everythmghad 
been  got  up  in  a  manner  calculated  to  impress  the  accused  with  a  high 
aense  of  the  wealth,  the  power,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  fiowei^ 
.^pire.  The  walls  were  covered  with  handsome  red  hangings,  upon 
which  sentences  were  written  in  laree  black  characters,  gigantic^anteras 
hung  from  the  roof,  and  behind  each  mandarin  judee  a  host  of  attend- 
ants ^toody  bearing  their  various  insignia  of  office.  This  first  interroear 
I^Qn  went  off  y^vy  favourably.  The  accused  were  ordered  to  kneel,  but 
successfully  resisted  the  indignity.  The  oUects  seised  at  Uia-ssa  were 
-exhibiited  to  themt  ^md  ultimately  they  got  mto  a  discussion  concerning 
the  p^nunciation  of  the  European  alphabet,  which  led  the  accused 
to  rema^  Acetiously  to  the  assembled  great  men  that  they  had  been 
brought,  there  .to  be  put  upon  their  trial,  and  instead  of.  that,  they  had 
be^n  converted  into  schoolmasters — a  remark  which  was  followed  by 
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a  guuenl  lausih  from  the  whole  h^nch  and  every  one  present,  wi  thus 

^\Two  i^yi  atterw&rds  they  were  Bcimtnoned  to  the  presence  of  4id 
viceroy^  himdelt  which  was  th^  occasi^ti  6f  another  struggle  upon  the 
^uesWu  of  kneeling  In  t3ie  presence  6(  ,the.  representative  of  majesty,  a 
deremonjr  which  they  persisted  in  resisting;  because,  had  they  yielded, 
ifiey  would,  they  sajy,  have  ever  afterwards  been  expected  to  assume  the 
^me  suppliaiit  posture  before  the  first  corporal  nrho  chose  to  insist  upon 
their  degradation.  Here  the  same  scene  was  enacted  over  again  in 
prei^nioe  of  viceroyalty,  all  the  mandarins  and  great  men  being  there, 
while  %  bond  of  musicians  performed  sweet  music  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ipent  l^be  viceroy  himself  received  the  missionaries  in  a  small  room 
ll^ed  with  blue  paper,  and,  for  all  furniture,  containing  two  red  cushions,; 
a  stand  for  a  candlestick,  and  a  vase  with  flowers.  Pao-hing,  the  viceroy, 
was  a  man  of  about  seventy  years  of  age,  tall  and  thin,  and  with  a  kind 
expression  of  countenance.  He  examined  the  accused  carefully,  ta 
^terniine  that  they  were  xeaHy  foreigners.  Whilst  engaged  in  this 
scrutiny  he  seemed  struck  with  the  fairness  of  their  c^omplexions,  and 
asked  if  they  had  any  recipe  for  preserving  the  skin.  Th6  mission^ 
aii^  replied  that  the  colour  of  Europeans,  differed  frbm,  that,  of  tl^e 
Chinese,  but  that  a  wise  and  well-regulated  conduct  was  th^  secret  t^ 
health  in  all  countries.  "Do  yon  hear  thit^?"  exclaim^  the  vioextr^^ 
iedoud,  to  the  assembled  mandarins.  .  **  A  wise  and  well-regulate  co;i^ 
duct  is  the  r^ipe  for  eood  health  in  all  countries  I"*  ,  And  die  ted,  bluej 
white,  and  yellow  globules  bobbed  in  sign  of  assent.  Then  taking  a 
jf  oodly  pnch  of  snutthe  inquired  where  ttiey  were  going.  **  Ta  Thibet,'* 
was  the  answer.  "  Why,  you, are  just  come  from  Thibet,"  remarked  tim 
viceroy.  "  Yes,  but  we  want  to  go  back.**  That  would  not  do.  The 
viceroy  went  so  6ir  as  to  say  that  Ki-chan  had  been  a  great  meddler  for 
jiot  letting  them  alone  in  Thibet ;  but  since  he  had  sent  them  to  Tching^ 
tou-fou,  they  nmst  either  go  on  to  Pekin  or  to  Canton.  As  he  was 
satisfied  that  they  were  not  mischievous  natives  but  real  foreigners,  he 
would  dispense  with  their  going  to  Pekin,  but  they  would  be  conducted 
to  Canton,  and  delivered  over  to  their  consul.  Then,  after  remarking 
.upon  their  dress,  which  was  objected  to  as  not  conformable  to  the  rites 
and  ceremonies — a  point,  however,  which  was  not  insisted  upon — fhey 
were  dismissed,  with  manifest  kindliness  and  good  feeling. 
|.  Aflter  spending  some  considerable  time  at  the  capital  of  Sse-tchouen^ 
which  is  described  as  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  the  Chinese  Emnire, 
having  wide,  well-paved,  and  clean  streets,  our  missionaries  started  in 
all  the  dignity  of  red  sashes  and  yellow  caps.     On  issuinfi;^  from  the  cit^ 

^a  few  Christians  furtively  made  themselves  known  by  the  si^  d£  th^ 
cross,  and  a  letter  from  Monseigneur  Perocheau  was  clandestineTy  thrown 
Into  the  palanquin.  It  is  not  made  clear  why  the  vicar-^postolic  of  > 
province  should  have  been  reduced  to  so  strange  a  means  of  cominnnr- 

'  eating  with  his  brother-missionaries. 

The  trafiiQ  which  keeps  all  China  in  a  state  of  perpetual  movdni^pt 
obstructed  the  highway  and  nused  clouds  of  dust,  but  the  escdtt  ^as 
ch|irge4  w^tV  the  duty  of  clearing  the  road  for  the  western  devils,  and 

'insisted,,  witn  frequent  administrations  of  thd  bamboo,  lipon  due  x«8^t 
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being  shown  ta  die  nxtgmt  starqngexs.  No  vronier  ilmfc.  '^bipaUei  . 
missionariea"  should  have  blushed  at  dmes  for  the  ^aimical  eshihitiDiia  ^ 
of  which  ih»7  were  tinwittingly  the  cause.  At  the  first  "Vo^sl  thej 
arrived  at,  they  were  received  with  a  discharge  of  squibs  tied  to  tlie 
end  of  a  bamboo  and  the  most  profound  salatations»  which  they  ex* 
erted  themselves  to  return  with  usury.  As  usual,  a  renant  of  the  meet 
elegant  and  sumptuous  description  awaited  them  at  trie  palataal  post^ 
house.  To  read  the  description  of  these  repast?,  of  the  censmonies 
attendant  upon  them,  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  equipments,  and  the  luxury 
of  the  furmture,  we  seem  transported  to  the  days  when  the  Venetum 
nobleman,  Marco  Fob,  first  ventured  into  far-off  Cathay.  Never  wer9 
the  cards  so  completely  turned  upon  a  people  as  was  done  b^  these 
humble  teachers  of  the  Grospel.  They  were  in  name  state  pnsDnen^ 
being  conducted  summarily  out  of  the  country,  but  in  reality  tbejr  were 
nobles  of  the  first  class,  as  attested  by  their  red  and  veUow  garments ; 
thej  were  borne  in  Inxurioin  and  gaudy  palanquins,  they  were  eseorted 
by  a  guard  of  honour,  and  an  impetuous  administration  of  the  bamboo 
awaited  any  unlucky  wearer  of  a  straw  hat  who  did  not  lift  it  to  the 
meek  disciples  of  propa^andism.  If  others  could  count  upon  such  sue* 
oesses,  how  many  woind  venture  to  explore  the  curiosities  of  the 
Chinese  interior ! 

After  refreshing  themselves  upon  water-melons  and  other  dehdoos 
fruitS)  washed  down  with  iced  lemonade,  the  missionaries  continued  their 
journey  to  Kien-tcheou.  (Fou  designates  in  China  a  city  of  first  daw, 
tcheou  a  city  of  the  second  class  or  magnitude.)  The  peculation  of  the 
mandarins,  as  inevitable  in  China  as  it  is  in  the  imperial  territories  of  the 
Tsar  and  the  Sultan,  soon,  however,  began  to  modify  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  provided  for  them  by  the  exceeding  bounty  of  the  Mantcha 
viceroy  of  Sse-tchouen.  To  their  great  joy,  at  first,  they  exchanged  the 
monotony  of  the  palanquin  at  this  city  for  a  boat  on  the  Blue  River ; 
but  it  was  several  hours  after  they  and  their  civil  and  military  conductors, 
their  escort  and  porters,  were  all  safely  stowed  away  in  different  parts  of 
^e  vessel,  that  ttie  great  sails  of  split  cane  were  set,  and  the  ship  took 
its  way  down  the  majestic  stream,  borne  along  by  the  wind  and  current 
at  the  same  time.  Rain  coming  on,  it  drove  the  travellers  below,  into  an 
atmosphere  loaded  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  opium,  amid  a  noisy 
card-playing  set  of  palanquin-bearers  and  rude  soldiery.  It  was  a  great 
ohange  from  the  palatial  post-houses,  but  they  comforted  themselves  by 
spying*  "  Such  are  the  vicissitudes  in  the  life  of  a  missionary  !** 

After  this  en>erienoe  of  river  navigation,  our  travellers  gave  up  the 
boat  at  £lien«tcheou,  and  resumed  their  palanquins,  not,  however,  without 
lengthy  discusdons  with  the  mandarins,  who  profited  most  by  the  first 
system.  But  so  great  was  the  power  and  influence  of  these  strange 
men,  that  at  their  next  station,  Tchang-cheu-hien,  they  actually  insisted 
upon  and  procured  the  liberation  of  three  Christians  who  nad  beea 
imprisoned  for  not  joining  in  a  time  of  dearth  in  supplications  to  the 
great  run  dragon.  This  persecution  was  the  more  unreasonable,  a% 
according  to  our  travellers,  the  Chinese  Buddhists  do  not  themsdves 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  an  immense  pasteboard  or  wooden  dragon ;  and 
when  sometimes)  after  being  duly  invoked  and  paraded  in  prooesfion,  no 
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advantages  remit  from  tite  eereroony,  ihej  enrse  tlie  idoT,  stone  it^  anj 
evAi  teaf  9t  ignomnnoti^dj  to  pieces. 

Between  Tctiang-chea*hien  and  L^ang^^han  there  was  a  bit  of  bad 
road,  and  the  escoit  was  obliged  to  scatter  itself  oyer  the  country  to 
press  caudtiymen  to  the  service  oF  the  palanquins.  The  missionaries 
acknowledged  that  ie  gave  them  patn  to  see  the  poor  country  people  thus 
torn  from  their  labours  to  toil  on  the  highway  without  remuneration ; 
Ibtxt  they*  eomfbrted  themselves  with  the  rSection  that  they  were  in  no 
way  charged  with  reforming,  as  they  went  along,  whatever  abuses  they 
might  meet  with  in  the  Celestial  Empire !  It  was  quite  different  when 
anything  concerned  themselves.  At  every  town  or  station  they  came  to 
there  were  difficulties  and  struggles  with  we  mandarins  of  the  escort  or 
of  the  place ;  at  Leang-chan  they  went  so  far  in  asserting  their  power 
agsinnt  the  recognised  authorities  of  the  country,  in  the  defence  of  some 
Christians  of  the  place  who  had  sent  them  a  present  of  fruit,  that  they 
themselves  acknowledged  that  if  they  had  had  men  of  any  energy  at  all 
to  deal  vrith  they  must  have  suffered  an  ignominious  defeat.  As  it  was, 
encouraged  by  a  first  success,  when  the  sxmject  of  litigation  was  brought 
to  trial  before  the  authorities,  the  missionaries,  relying  upon  the  virtues 
of  their  red  and  yellow  fnsignta,  usurped  the  place  of  the  mandarin  pre- 
fects and  magistrates  who  could  only  boast  of  imperial  dragons  embroi- 
dered on  their  tunics,  and  blue  globules  on  their  caps.  Taking  the  seats 
of  tfie  presiding  nmgistmtes,  and  leaving  to  the  latter  a  less  dignified 
position,  they  actually  went  through  the-  force  of  a  mock  trial  of  a  fellow- 
Christian,  interspersing  this  strange  proceeding  with  a  variety  of  moral 
precepts,  and  no  small  amount  of  theological  disquisition. 

At  Yao*tchang,  their  nest  station,  there  being  no  palatial  j}ost-house^ 
OUT  tempest-tossed,  yet  ever-buoyant  missionaries,  took  up  their  quarters 
in  t^e  public  theatre,  who<«e  interior  is  described  as  being  decorated  with 
granite  colunros.  The  next  morning  their  conductor,  the  mandarin 
Ting,  having  woke  them  np  by  some  effective  touches  of  an  enormous 
dram,  which  was  fixed  at  one  of  the  angles  of  the  stage,  he  went 
through  a  series  of  performances,  partly  conversational  and  partly  gym- 
na^^,  mnch  to  his  own  satisfoction  and  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of 
his  more  serious  companions.  Havine^  once  more  exchanged  their  palan- 
quins for  a  boat  at  this  place,  the  missionaries  took  the  opportunity  to 
compKment  Ting  upon  his  histrionic  abilities.  This  so  gratified  the 
worthy  mandarin,  that  he  insisted  upon  goin?  through  another  perform- 
ance, m  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  two  military  mandarins.  There  is 
ao^  our  travellers  assure  us,  a  people  in  the  world  who  carry  the  passion 
for  theatrical  representations  so  far  as  the  Chinese  do.  They  are  essen** 
tially  a  nation  of  comedians  and  of  cooks.  "  These  men,**  say  the  mis- 
sionaries, **  are  endowed  with  such  extraordinary  elasticity  and  activity, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  that  they  can  undergo  an^  transformation,  and 
express  the  most  opposite  passions ;  there  is  something  of  the  monkey  in 
theb  nature,  and  when  one  has  lived  some  time  among  them,  one  asks 
oneself  how  they  have  been  able  to  persuade  themselves  in  Europe  that 
China  was  like  a  vast  academy,  full  of  vrise  men  and  philosophers,  when 
in  reality  their  gitirity  and  their  wisdom,  with  some  few  official  ex- 
cep^ns,  are  only  to  be  fbnxtd  in  their  dassioal  books.    The  Celestial 
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dovr  of  dealer^,  bu^reis^  i^ieis,  and  ihwyi^j  one>,  xne^ts  :on,  ^,  sw^ ,  tupf^blje^ 
and  iiH>oi]jbeVaiik8,  plowpa  and  pUy^^^etoiiyK  striving  ,mc«s^iM|Ktl;  jt^r^^vf^i^ 
the  publio."  ,  .      ^  ./...;   J  (  .  i 

^er^  are  theatres  ereryfr^ere,  in  cities,  townifi  land  villages^  and  the 
actors  perform  night  an^  day  alike*  Tbq  tt^eatz^s  .o(^  jkim  p^  of 
the  pagodas  and  ,ot  the  bonzeries;  they  may.  be  said,  indee^y  i^  £o^ 
part  of  the  religion  of  the  Chiuese :  rich  and.ppof>  f^ndarin^j^  P^l4^ 
are  alike  carried  away  by.  the  same  theatrical jfttror, ,    ,,  >        . 

A,  pleasant  sail  of  four  houra  brought  the  travellers  to  f'ou-lci-hient  % 
city  renowned  for  its  ^c^olastic  mi  philosophiqil  fstablLshii^nts.  Inr 
stead  of  a  palatial  post-house  they  were  appropriately  lodg^  in,  ib^ 
"  Temple  of  Literary  Compositions,  and  as  usual  the  Qrst  r^t  y^m  a 
quarrel— onl^  in  this,  case  with  a  doctor  of  letters,  whoo^  they  forciblj^ 
expelled  then:  apartment*  This  little  act  of  impetuosity  was,  however^ 
palliated  by  their  afterwiirda  relieying  a  dtisen  of  a  gce«^  lo^  ojT  w.oodK. 
which  he  had  been  condemned  to  carry  for  a  fori^ight,  for  usi^g  opg^o-? 
brious  epithets  towards  the  western,  devils. 

Another  short. navigation  led  them  to  Ou-chan.  Towns,  .i^deed^tSVCr 
eeed  one  another, along  the  courses  of  the  great  rivers  in  China. like 
villages,  .  Here  a  new  grievax^^  presented  itself,.  They  were  w^  rer, 
9eived  and  well  treated  at  the  palace,  but  the  mapdarina  failed  .to  wut^ 
upon  their  excellencies !  The  demon  ipf  impatienice  (n^rried  tbem  off  to 
the  court  of  justice,  but  not  a  blue  globule  or  ;a  paiAted. dragon  viras  to 
be  seen.  Hereupon  they  informed,  their  con^uctcfr,  Xffg*  th%t  the^r  would 
not  leave  the  town  till  they  had  seen,  the  prefept*  4he  mandann  only 
smiled.  '*  He  had  gradually/'  writes  M*.  Huc^.  ''accustomed  himsdif  to 
the  barbarity  of  9ur  dispositions  and  the  inflexibility  of  our  resolutiqins.'* 
In  this  instance  the  Chinese  had  not  told  a  falsehood;  the  prefect  was 
really  absent,  sitting  like  a  coroner  upon  an  inquest,  only  without  a  jury^ 
The  presence  of  blows  or  woimds  upon  a  body,,e>fen  in  an  advanced  sta^ 
of  putre&ction,  are  said  to  be  determined  in  a  very  extraordinary  mannef 
in  China,  by  exposing  the  body  to  the  vapour  of  wine,  when  in  aui  hour 
or  two  the  marks  of  blows  or  wounds  are  said  to  showthems^ves  quite 
distinctly.  The  Si-yuen,  or  ''washing  in  the  ditcV'  a  medioo-tega^ 
book  of  great  learning,  shows  that  the  Chinese  have  an  infinite  vari^tgr 
of,  means  of  committing  murder  and  suicide.  The  latter  practice  is  ^- 
eeedingly  common  thipughout  the  empire.  This  is  beoaxise  the  Iff)^ 
renders  those  who  have  been  the  cause  of  a  suicide  responsible.  Benc& 
whenever  a  person  seeks  to  revenge  himself  upon  anot^oi^  }^o  p^t^  |nmsel| 
to  death*  instead  of  his  enemy.  ,^ 

The  mandarins  of  Ou-chan  carried  their  civilities  so  far  as  to  requ^ 
the  travellers  to  spend  another  day  in  their  city.  Custom  and  the  ifi<t 
Kariable  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  country  demanded  that  tl^is  should  b^ 
imderstood  in  a  precisely  opposite  sense,  and  so  our  trayellens  took  it^ 
The  effect  of  conversations  and  discussions^  always  carried  Qn  with  thi^ 
authorities  in  a  sense  precisely  opposed  to  whaf  wa^  realU  ii^tended  ,tp 
be  conveyed,  and  oftentimes  relatea  at  length  by  our  .tr^vellers^,>afii|umef 
sometimes  a  most  ridiculops  aspect ;  and  we  feel,  ^m  th^r  own  expo^ 
rijtipna.of  tbii^^.thatwj^en  they  werei  designated  "  their  .e^iceU^nq^'* 
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A^V^b  Wftg  Vliai  was  teaBy  meant.  Tb  ^flfer  afaVftiiig,  to  ^&  Ho  end  ct 
^i^ifl^'invStaiSotis,  is  tfa6  ptactice'fHrou^bqift  CtdDa^  but  it  ivould  attest 
nie  ^eatiesit  i^orance  of  the  cefremoxiial  idghts  to  adcept.  It  is;  like  iili0 
Epglishman  in  Fe^ia,  who  remarked  to  a  k&ui)  *'  What  a  l^uttful  hprse 
^du  hive  got ?••  '  ••Do  you  thi|i]?  ao?"  stod.the  khjin;  "it  is  yours. 
You  ^aimot do  trie  a  greater  honour  than  to.  accept  it  as  your  own." 
Mlien  ijie  EdgHshman  was  foolish  enough  to  send  fbr  iiie  horse,  reserving 
a'lar^  present  for  the  domestics,  he  not  only  got  no  hotse,  but  waa 
laughed  at  as  an  uopoHshed  brute,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  common 
fei;ms  of  society.  To  offer  a  thing  which  it  is  neyer  intended  for  a 
person  to  accept,  is  by  no  means,  as  M.  Hue  thinks  it  to  be,  de  ht  pure 
yAitunierie. 

'  Thus,  notwithstanding  iihe  pressing  invitations  of  the  mandarins  of 
Ou-chan,  our  tmyellers  continued  their  journey  ihe  next  day,  as  it  be* 
koved  persons  who  ki^ew  how  to  conduct  themselves,  and  who  nad  studied 
the  rites  elsewhere  than  in  the  deserts  of  Mongolia.  This  part  of  the 
jbumeywad  in  palanquin,  across  a  rocky  and  arid  countiy,  and  they 
crossed  the  frontier  of  the  Sse-tchonen,  or  ''four  valleys,"  the  largest  and 
fih^t'ptoy^nce  in  China,  to  enter  into  Hou-p&  At  Pa-toung,  tire  first 
ibwn  tn^y  came  to,  Aej  were  lodged  in  a  kind  of  InsHtut^  an  ofi^et  of 
{be  great  coi^poration  of  letters,  which  was  organised  as  &r  Wk  as  the 
eleventh  century  before  Christ,  and  which  is  at  present  in  a  sad  state  of 
decadence.  At  the  next  stage,  Kouei-tcheou,  a  large  port,  with  muoh 
^mmetdal  movemeut,  they  again  took'  to  the  river,  with  which,  they 
temark,  no  oth^r  river  in  the  World  can  compare  for  the  multitude  oi 
human  beings  that  it  supplie?  with  means  of  existence,  or  the  prodigious 
pumber  of  vessels  that  it  bears  upon  its  waters. 

No  sooner  on  the  river  than  an  incident  occurred,  in  which  the  con* 
rage,  of  the  missionaries  displayed  itself  in  a  more  remarkable  manner 
even  than  when  they  drove  tne  judges  from  their  benches  and  tried  their 
own  case  themselves.  Having  to  pass  a  custom-house,  the  oflSoers  boarded 
iOieir  ship,  and,  to  the  horror  of  all  on  board,  especially  those  most  con- 
cerned, a  contraband  cargo  of  salt  was  discovert  below.  The  row  that 
Ensued  was  tremendous :  the  mandarins  shouted,  the  sailors  quarrelled,  the 
ciscort  blustered,  but  the  custom-house  officers  were  resolute  in  detaining 
the  vessel.  In  such  a  difficulty,  the  missionaries  adopted  a  decisive 
nianner  of  settling  affiiirs.  They  seized  upon  mandarins,  escort,  smugglers, 
^i  cu^m-house  officers  all  alike,  shut  them  up  in  a  cabin  together,  and 
.bade  the  sidlors  continue  the  navigation  to  I-chang-fou,  the  next  great 
&tj.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  they  found  the  palatial  post-house  a  mere 
ruin,  tenanted  by  a  numerous  troop  of  rats.  They  accordingly  took  them* 
selves  off,  bag  and  baggage,  to  the  nouse  of  the  prefect  We  wonder  what 
their  reception  would  have  been  in  a  provincial  city  of  France,  had  they  in- 
truded in  such  a  manner  even  upon  a  saut^prtfetj  still  less  upon  a  preflsij 
in  all  the  importance  of  their  political  and  departmental  functions  ?  The 
iinfortunate  Chinese  prefect  tried  to  get  rid  of  his  visitors  by  offering  to 
Mnd  water-Qielons  to  the  post-hpuse.  This  failing,  he  invited  them  to 
fetay  in  his  house,  the  doe  observance  of  the  rites  demanding  that  npofl 
Inch  an.  iavitation  they  should  take  their  immediate  deparhu^.  They 
diose,  however,  to  exmbit  themselves  this  time  in  the  light  of  occidental 
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tMErbttriflM,  who  Ad  not  underhand  tlie  rites  and  ceremonies  of  t!ie  floWevy 
empire,  and  they  remained  where  they  were.  At  night  Aey  were  woW 
t^  by  a  loud  discussion  carried  on  in  a  room  adjacent  to  them,  and  tliey^ 
overheard  a  mititaiy  mandarin,  who  boasted  of  having  fcneht  against  tho' 
Snglish,  recommending  that  they  should  be  loaded  with  cnaDns  and  thnr 
conducted  to  Canton !  This  was  too  much  for  our  exatable  missionaries ; 
hastily  putting  on  their  robes,  they  bounced  into  the  room,  and,  in  liieir 
own  words,  "  precipitated  themselves  upon  the  fiery  warrior,  crying  out. 
Where  are  the  chains?  bring  tlie  chains !  put  on  the  cnains  r  iSl  they  drove 
iihe  disconcerted  mandarin  into  a  corner.  This  plan  of  travelling  in  China 
certainly  appears  to  have  presented  the  advantage  of  plenty  of  eicitement. 
The  next  day  the  prefect  apologised,  but  they  insisted,  in  revenge  for  th9 
iU-^treatment  which  they  conceived  themselves  to  have  been  subjected  to, 
vmon  resting  themselves  lor  another  day  in  the  palace  of  the  prefect.* 
(Hhers  under  their  circumstances  would  have  felt  but  too  glad  to  get  out 
cC  a  town  where  the  feeling  entertained  towards  their  illustrious  persons 
was  of  so  dubious  a  character.  Bat  it  seems  surprising  what  two  bold, 
resolute  men — two  of  the  real  church-militant — can  do  in  China.  "  We 
left  I-tchang-fou,**  they  jJace  on  record,  "free  men,  with  neither  shackles 
nor  irons  on  our  feet ;  not  only  had  they  not  chained  us,  but  we  felt  con-' 
vineed  that  they  would  not  da^e  to  speak  agun  of  such  a  thing,  in  any 
court  of  justicie,  for  fear  that  the  prisoners  should  suddenly  metamorphose 
themselves  into  gaolers  !** 

The  next  station  on  the  Blue  River  was  I-tou-hien,  and  here  a  change 
came  over  the  scene.  The  prefect  was  a  young  doctor,  versed  in  science 
and  literature,  wearing  gold  spectacles,  and  of  most  polished  manners. 
This  charming  mandarin  received  the  travellers  in  an  equally  charming 
palace,  and  treated  them  to  an  exquisite  repast,  in  which  superb  peaches 
and  sparkling  cherries  figured  largely.  We  do  not  find  any  remancs  here 
upon  what  missionaries  have  to  undergo  fer  the  cause  which  they  have 


This  pleasant  state  of  things  was  repeated  at  Song-tche-hien,  their  next 
station,  where  they  were  received  with  a  little  triumphal  arch,  decorated 
with  banners,  flowers,  and  coloured  lanterns,  and  with  the  firing  of 
crackers.  The  prefect  receiyed  them  with  open  arms,  and  the  people  were 
allowed  to  contemplate  at  their  ease  the  western  devils.  A  sign  was  suf* 
fident  to  keep  them  in  order ;  the  governor  was  like  the  father  of  a  family 
among  his  children,  and  realised  the  perfection  of  Chinese  institution^-* 
a  truly  paternal  government.  This,  as  usual,  leads  M.  Hue  into  a  long 
disquisition  in  connexion  with  the  last  idea  started,  and  he  finishes  his 
political  discussion  upon  this  occasion  by  informing  us  that  this  magnifi* 
cent  system  of  administration,  so  much  bepraised  by  Voltaire  as  not 
fennded  upon  the  Bible,  is  now  but  an  empty  theory,  and  that,  with  soma 
rare  exceptions,  the  mandarins  are  nothing  but  a  formidable  and  imposing 
association  of  petty  tyrants  and  great  thieves. 

The  Blue  River  was  now  some  three  miles  in  width :  it  came  on  to  blow 
on  the  next  day's  journey,  and  they  parted  company  with  a  barque  whidi 
the  good  prefect  had  loaded  with  provisions  for  them.  On  this  occasion 
the  missionary  element  resumed  its  pre-eminence  over  the  bellicosew 
'*  Heaven,"  they  said,  "  permitted  this  misfortune  in  order  to  give  us  a 
lesson.   May  His  holy  name  be  blessed  in  dearth  as  in  abundance  !**   The 
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WJbA  oouijoiied  to  blow  flo,  that  the  mandanDS  grew  rick,  and  smog  that 
the  mitfionaries  were  not  similarly  ineommoded*  they  ixupiired  the  causey 
^  the, boat  rooked  the  same  for  them  as  it  did  for  others.  '^  Oh  I"  thej 
Viflwered,  "  we  do  not  smoke  opium." — *'  What !  do  you  think  that  opiuni 
ia  the  cause  that  we  are  going  to  die?^ — '^  We  cannot  positively  say  so^ 
but  what  is  certain  is,  that  opium  is  a  poison  ;  it  destroys  all  power  and 
energy/'  Master  Ting  then  began  to  curse  the  day  when  he  first  yielded 
to  the  temptation  of  smoking  so  detestable  a  drug,  and  he  swore  that,  if 
he  esApedf  he  would  throw  pipe,,  lamp,  and  opium  into  the  water.  "  Wliy 
not  now,"  said  the  missionaries — *'  why  wait  to  another  time  ?"~-'<  I  aoi 
too  sick  now ;  I  cannot  move." — ^'  Well,  we,  who  are  well,  will  do  thiy 
ffood  service  for  you;"  and  they  went  towards  the  box  which  contained 
the  smoking  apparatus.  But  Ting  was  too  quick  for  them ;  sick  as  he  was^ 
he  made  only  one  bound  to  secure  his  beloved  box,  and  the  agility  dis* 
played  in  the  midst  of  his  afflictions  caused  a  general  laugh  at  his  expense^ 

The  storm  was,  however,  a  really  serious  affair.  In  attempting  tQ 
double  a  remarkable  bend  in  the  river  they  were  twice  thrown  upon  the 
shoie,  and  the  two  barques  which  accompanied  them  were  stranded  and 
broken  up ;  the  secretary  of  the  good  prefect  of  Song-tche^hien  and  two 
soldiers  of  his  retinu^  seut  to  provide  them  with  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  were  unfortunately  drowned.  It  was  not  till  the  next  day  that 
they  reached  the  town  of  Kin-tcheou,  and  their  arrival  was  attended  with 
general  demonstrations  of  joy,  for  every  one  deemed  them  lost  in  the 
hnrricane.  The  town  itself  was,  however,  in  a  stale  of  considerable 
alarm  and  dejection  on  account  of  a  dispute  which  had  taken  place  a  few 
days  previously,  on  the  occasion  of  some  aquatic /ete«,  between  the  Tartar 
garxison  and  the  Chinese  sailors.  Several  Chinese  had  been  killed  and 
still  more  wounded,  and  the  passions  of  the  combatants  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  assuage  themselves.  '^  The  Chinese^"  M.  Hue  remarks,  "  could 
have  exterminated  the  Tartars,  but  they  wanted  unity  and  leaders." 

The  last  attempt  at  navigating  the  Blue  River  had  given  even  the 
mandarins  enough  of  its  rough  waters,  and  the  palanquin-bearers  were 
once  more  put  into  requisition.  The  sun  had  also  now  become  so  powerful 
that  it  was  resolved  to  travel  at  night  by  the  light  of  torches.  In  the 
town,  where  the  streets  are  filled  with  lanterns  of  all  sizes  and  colours^ 
the  effect  of  this  proceeding  was  lost ;  but  in  the  country  the  abundance 
of  torches  and  lanterns  carried  by  the  escort  produced  a  splendid  effect, 
which  was  heightened  by  the  occasional  discharge  of  rockets  and  squibs. 
In  China  there  is  no  perfect  happiness  without  fireworks.  This  system 
of  travelling  by  night  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  answered  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  for  the  very  same  night,  on  their  arrival  at  Kuen- 
Kiang-hien,  both  travellers  were  suddenly  seized  with  sickness  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  were  receiving  the  visits  of  the  chief  mandarin^ 
of  the  place.  So  severe  was  the  attack,  that,  although  attended  bv  the 
most  skilful  Chinese  physicians,  they  were  for  a  moment  at  the  point  of 
doath,  and  the  governor  of  the  town  carried  his  politeness  so  far  as  to 
have  had  a  magnificent  coffin  prepared  by  the  chief  manufacturer  of 
£uen-Kiang-hien.  The  true  character  of  such  a  compliment  is  scarcely 
appreciable  out  of  China.  There,  one  of  the  choicest  presents  that  can 
be  made  to  a  sick  man  is  a  coffin.  The  Chinese  like  to  have  their  last 
home  by  their  sides ;  they  are  in  the  habit  of  contemplatiog  death ;  and 
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lo  peaceably  dp.  ihey,  dii^iMiat  Jt  Bw  wnjw^.t^t  get)eni}|[^i^ff)i4f 
aign  b^ -wbush youoaD  deibeiniupc^  that..fi  Cbioiese  Jh|wlefif..^(^|oiir)d49l 
ihat  he  no  longer  asks  fqr  Ws  pipe ! .:  pair  mWYoo^y.^g^tf^^^lMPVibgci^ 
^Qugfa,  that  theaa  peaceful  deatha.of  the  Cbii^eset  ane  Aq.^  Atj^M»4.4? 
their  wapt  of  religious  f<^iQg,;an4  their  i^l.nng  qq  appF^hcffwipa^.faf  tfait 
JEiiture;  henoe^  he  also  argues,  that:  such .  is  (he.  i^ao^t  so^wv&d  vt^ 
lamentable  death  possible.  ;       t  r  r 

After  four  days'  detention  at  KuQU-KiaPg-hi^n  pmid  %  visit  ^'diaii^ 
coffin,  to  which  they  openly  expressed,  ^  {^Gorenoe  to  the  pala^oiosi 
they  left  for  Tien-men,  celabrated  &r  thn  bofuity  of  its  ip^atev^meloos 
and  where  they  were  most  kindly  received  by  the,  ajotborities,  Tfaf 
mosquitoes  were  expelled  their  apartment^  ai^d  averytbiog  was  done  ta 
ensure  their  repose  and  quiet.  All  these  kindly  attentions  the  tmveliecs 
do  not  attribute,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  to  any  real,  sympathy  eater* 
tained  for  them,  but  to  af^rehensions  of  the  axpeoses  the  mandari^f 
"would  be  put  to  by  any  d^y  that  might  ocomv  and  to  the  c^spoaslbiUly 
that  woula  be  incurred  by  their  dying  within  their  jurisdictioiu 

Proce^ing  hence  to  Han-^tcnuan,  they  witnessed  a  curious  scea^ 
^--a  military  mandarin  leaving  the  city  in  disgrace,  but  so  beiovcid  Iqf 
the  citisens  as  to  be  conducted  in  triumph  without  the  towf^  where 
his  boots  being  taken  off,  they  were  hung  up  at  the  city*gateS|  aad 
replaced  by  new  ones.  Travellers  will  know  in  future  what  a  pair  of  old 
hopta  suspended  over  a  gateway  in  C(iina  signifies.  A  latge  lake  near 
Han-tchuan  obliged  them  to  have  recourse  once  more  to  boats^  .Upon 
the  lake  were  several  floating  islands  artificially  coi;>8tnicted  of  baociBoo 
rafts,  upon  which  were  houses,  fieldl^  and  gardens.  ,  Tha  dwellers  oa 
these  islands  live  by  fishing,  cultivating  rice,  and  rearing  ducks  and 
other  aquatic  birds.  In  a  country  so  populous  as  China  is,  floating 
blands  of  a  similar  description  are  met  with  on  all  the  lakes.  That  the 
population  of  a  country  should  be  so  great  tJiat  then  is  no^ksigcv  piaoa 
tor  them  on  hmd,  and  that  they  should  have  to  dwell  upon  the  waters^ 
atrack  the  nusaionaries  with  horror ;  but  even  in  populous  China  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  choice— -one  among  other  methods  adopted  bv  that 
most  ingenious  people  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  They  nsh  how  with 
nets  and  with  cormorants. 

After  crossing  the  lake,  they  re*entered  their  palanquins^  and  soo^ 
^reached  Han-yang,  a  great  city  on  the  Blue  River,  on  the  opposite  sidis 
of  which  is  the  capital  of  the  province  Ou*tchang-fou«  Here  uiair  zecef^ 
tion  was  so  cool,  and  the  supper  served  to  them  so  bad,  that  they  ocdero^ 
one  at  their  own  expense — an  act  which  they  regretted  long  afterwards^ 
for  the  Chinese  do  not  understand  such  a  mode  of  proceeung.  Wh|ut 
they  ought  to  have  done,  they  said,  was  to  order  a  supper  aflod  charge  it 
to  the  prefect,  and  then  quarter  themselves,  by  way  of  punishmanti  for  two 
or  three  days  upon  him ;  this,  they  aver,  was  the  only  ratem  whidi 
they  found  to  answer,  and  which  made  the  diflerenoe  between  the 
manner  they  travelled  firom  tribunal  to  tribunal,  through  the  very  countcy 
across  whidb  their  predecessor,  Monseigneur  Perboyre^  had  been  con- 
ducted also  from  station  to  station,  but  in  chains,  till  death  i^ieved  him 
from  his  sufferings. 

The  next  day  they  crossed  the  Blue  River,  which  here  resembled  a 
tgreat  arm  of  the  sea,  with  the  immense  cil^  of  Ou-tchang<^fou  ^pvebped 
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IlivblA^fcle^'^i^nd'btei^Dg  Irtrf;  but  ttey^i*  %ti^  hourt  taf«e  thr^k^ft^ 
rt^'%iyl!ifr<mght!Wf'imiuhibiM)le  jdhks  ^hich  lay  offthe'city  j  ih^ 
tten'hftd'^*jott^d«V  1ii(>  peVfbiW  thtbuglr'the'stt^ets  of  thW  ^abitaCahd  it 
Wab  b^t'bbf)^  't)em«  'they'JRM^d'thiefiit^lvd^  iodg«d  neat"  the'ij^aee  bf 
4h^  t^^etoy.^i^vfertiol'  cif  thejrmvilic^  of^Hba-p^— in  vrhat  they  were 
pleased  to  consider  as  a  clean  but  **  insufficient  pagoda.*^ '  The  reception 
M  'tfa^' ciipital  it'^'6tt-p6  Wa^  by  no  ineans  wh^  it  had  been  at  the 
capital  <Glf  Sse^'tebo^en.  '•  When  thd  tratdl^rs  complained,  as  usual,  it  wa^ 
ereh  inti^t«d^  {faem'tliat  tbi^  oi!igbt  to  deem  themselves  kcky  in  noi 
behgpift  hi  c^insj  and  foirthe  first  time  they  deemed  it  prudent  to 
fSregpo  fo^  a  tiihe'the  tlsm^d  insignia  of  imperial  |iower-^the  red  sash 
and  yellow  cap.  •  ■ 

' '  Oa-ttihatig^fou'is  the  most  central  and  most  comiheitnal  city  of  China; 
it  is  the  London  of  the  flowery  empire,  id  which  Pekin  is  only  a  Windsor. 
With  its  Vairt  suburbs  of  Han-yang  and  Han-^keou,  it  embraces  a  popula- 
tion of  eight  millions,  neariy  fbm*  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  British 
<!iapltal.  No  idea  of  the  internal  comm^rbe  of  China  can  be  formed  with- 
out'vi^iliing  this  great  emporium  of  trade.  Wearied  with  the  liVtle  atten- 
tioti  pud 'to  their  all-hnporeant  ptesence,  tbe  missionari^  aAa?r'the  lapso 
Off  a  few  ^ys,  resmned  the  imp^al  bolours,  aiid  fbreing  th^iiiseltes  into 
the  wesence  of  the  viceroy,  upbraid^  him  with  his  want  of  Chrility  and  hos- 
^tality^  reminded  hihi  tluittwo  French  rnissionaries  had  already  suffered 
martyrdom  in  ihlf'  centra!  city,  and  expressed  their  apprehensions  of  a 
tfmilar  fatei  'The  viceroy  reassured  them,  appointed  them  a  better  re- 
sidence, and  attached  a  cook  to  their  serrice,  who  gave  them  no  cause 
of  complaint: 'his  rdffouis  f^er^  pronounced  to  be  delicious,  and  some  of 
his  ^orj-cfoMft^tf^  were  inimitable. 

At  Ou-tchang-feiu  (Ate  travellers  exchanged  their  mandarins  and  oscort, 
and  the  preparations  for  a  journey  of  some  900  miles  in  the  hot  season, 
i^lways  going  southwards,  having  been  completed,  they  were  once  more 
on  theit  way.  The  first  iiight  was  spent  in  a  large  village,  where  they 
were  almost  devoured  by  mosquitoes,  and  what  they  caU  cancreUttSy  a 
large  and  oflPensive  beetle,  whose  pleasure  it  was  to  bite  away  at  the  tips 
of  the  ears  and  toes  of  sleeping  people.  Upon  their  arrival  at  'Kouang- 
t^-bi^  they  were  lodged  m  convenient  premises,  but  politely  infbrraed 
tliat  th^  municipality  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  provisioning  of 
the  party:  Here  was  another  cause  for  dispute :  palanquins  were  sum- 
'iAoned,  axfd  an  immedialte  piersonal  visit  was  made  to  the  governor.  It 
^as  iti"  vain  that  they  were  told  that  the  governor  was  presiding  at  a  trial 
'6f  great  inkportance.  They  would  see  him  even  in  his  court  of  justice. 
^  they  tnade  thdr  way  through  the  crowd  and  went  in.  What  they  saw 
Itiust  be  r^kted  in  their  own  words. 

''*AI!  eyes  turned  upon  us,  and  a  general  movement  of  surprise  inaiii- 
fested  itself  throughout  the  assembfy.  Two  men  with  long  beards,  ia 
yellow  caps  and  red  sashes,  had  the  effect  of  an  apparition.  As  to  our- 
selves, we  'were  seized  with  a  ooM  perspiration,  and  our  legd  trembHog 
beneath  us,  We  w^re  on  the  point  of  feinting.  Our  eyes  fixed,  and  our 
chests  heaving,  it  seemed  as  if  we  lay  under  the  influrace  of  some  hor- 
^ble  nightmare.  The  first  bbje<it  llhat  presented  itself  to  our  sight  on 
going  into  the  Chinese^  court  of  juistice,  was  the  accused,  tiie  oriminal. 
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llwtQOwt,  lilie  OBaQftbQielaiiltrtta.of  mch  hsitutioAaspfM  aD^'mortantt 
popordoiui  wkick  an^seM  'in  the  gsaii(  pwoda*.  'CiMs  fiMmed  lorn 
tege  Uock  fixed  to«  beam  of  the  roof,  held  the ciimitMi'tMd  ttf  l»{<tbe 
unstBaBdaoklesySo  that  his  body  aisatnedtlie  foM»  od  aa  eidi.  B^w 
wete  &Ye  or  axexeoatioiMr^  aonned  whb  lealher  Map«  aodTattan  ifooli. 
Tbe  stifled  laoanings  of  the  miiefable  cwatvre/  hie  liaA^  cut  by  t^ep^ted 
bk>wB»  and  afanoet  tom  lo  ragi»  and  thea  these  ^xeoulioaera  in  a  fonioioiu 
aitdtwleb  theirfaees  and  olotbee  airdtering>  m  Uood,  pwieDted  'ea  bideoas 
a  spectacle^  that  we  shuddered  with  horror.  The.  puUic  ptcecui  at  siioh 
a  spectacle  appeared  to  be  perfectly  onmovad.  Our  yellow  ceps^  for  the 
time  betng,  interested  them  more  than  aa^hkr  else,  ^ewral  langbed 
at  the  honor  we  expressed  upon  entering^  mto  the  coart*' 

This  sufferer  turned  out  to  be  a  Kooaa-Kooea,  one  of  a  noaieroas 
association  in  China  of  bandits,  whose  whole  Hfe  is  saeat  in  legal  oatrages, 
robberies,  and  assassinations.  To  give  and  reoeiTe  blows  with  iadifiereaoe^ 
to  kill  others  with  cooloess,  and  to  rsoeive  death  then»eKes  without  fear» 
aady  above  all,  to  be  faithful  to  the  cause,  are  with  these  wretches  the 
sreat  poiats  of  bonoor.  Tins  miserable  criminal,  who  had  oommittsd  some 
fifty  murders  ia  his  lifetiaie,  was  now  uadergoiag  tortus  ia  order  to  mahs 
lum  divulge  the  aames  of  his  accompUces ;  and  the  ffood  missioaaries 
avisted,  as  they  would  themselves  express  it^  at  a  hMB  further  ad* 
miaistratioa  of  the  bamboo  aad  the  nfttaa,  as  seea  Atough  a  trellised 
window  from  out  of  aa  apartmeat  coatigoous  to  the  court  of  justne. 
This  eveat  furnishes  aa  excuse  for  the  usiuil  long  discoorse  upon  Chinese 
administratioa  of  justice^  ia  the  course  of  which  we  are  iaformed  that,  ia 
1849,  our  worthy  missioaaries  were  travelliag  ia  the  prmnce  of  Cbiaa- 
toung,  when  they  came  to  a  place  where  a  number  of  small  cages  wero 
suspended  from  the  treea  that  bordered  tbe  road.  '<What  isthatT 
ibey  asked  of  their  driver.  "  Look  closely  and  you  will  see^"  was  the 
answer;  and  looldng  attentively  they  found  that  each  cage  ccntaiaed  a 
humaa  head,  aearly  in  a  state  of  putrefietction,  and  grimacing  horribly. 
The  road  had  been  infested  with  robbers,  and  these  were  their  relics. 
^*  I  should  aot  like  to  pass  the  night  here,"  said  Jehu.  ^'  Why  so,  if 
they  bai^e  destroyed  the  robbers?''^  asked  the  missioaaries.  ^*  Wbv? 
because  all  these  heads  utter  the  most  horrible,  imprecations  afto  aigbt* 
fall.     They  have  beea  heard  shoutiag  from  all  the  villages  around.*' 

At  their  next  station,  Hoang-mei-hien,  our  ti-avellers  were  not  only 
well  received,  but  actually  treated  to  fireworks  and  a  serenade.  Thej 
weote  not  pleased,  however ;  the  music  was  not  to  their  Bking.  There  are 
some  people  with  whom  the  efforts  of  others  to  please  them  aie  always 
ineffectual.  They  do  not  look  to  the  kindly  feeling  which  prompts  toe 
attempt ;  they  look  critically  to  tbe  execution,  as  some  do  to  the  dinners 
piven  them,  and  their  selash  complacency  finds  a  curious  gtatifieation 
la  saeeriag  at  every  sacrifice  made  to  propitiate  their  woadenul  srivee. 

At  this  poiat  our  travellers  joined  the  hiffh  road  from  Pekin  to  Oaa- 
toa,  enteriNi  the  province  of  Kiang-si,  and  followed  a  mora  southerly 
direction.  The  hiffhway  was,  however,  like  everything  else  that  was 
Chinese,  very  repuuive,  muddy  or  dusty  according  to  the  day,  fall  of 
ruts,  hilly,  stony,  and  uaevea*  Wearied  with  such  a  progress,  they  em* 
barked  on  the  lake  of  Pou-yang,  in  a  boat  so  full  of  toe>aBd«ear-eatiag 
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VbMkki,  Ibats  fh^  utefvl  ^ppendsgfs  wen  .ncdrlf  baioi^  cut;  off  to  tiie 

,j;q(^,    13ml*ke.WA«»aausiJHd,  coT«r6dwtlfaBlBp{^ 

^lug  UltodiT;  interfered*    Tba  proviiieeof  Kiflsg-^i  ie  one  of  4^e  uioet 

o9tpi4QM«  :i&  efven  oiwr-^populeted  diiodf  }rei»  notwilbstm^gtins^  they 

'buo,;  after.  UpiviDg  the  lake^  totnwl  £nr  taeodUtye  aeroes  a -very  deaeirt 
«puotiy.  (owipg  pvobi^ly  tojeoie  peoafiuity  of  gBdogical  GonforoMtioii) 
hef<n^  they  veaehed  Nan-'tehan^^Hi^  the  eapital  of  the  pnmnoe. 
.  Here  be^gdubtouely  reeeiv^  they  hnifped  themselvee  in  the  Pakceof 
Litemry  CpmpoMtiOQSy  aud  ordered  supper  at  the  expense  of  the  mandarin 

,  of  the  quarter,  eating  the  same  on  a  temee  in  public.  It  was  in  vam 
that  the  authorities  waited  upon  the  redouhtaUe  travellers  to  tell  them 

.  that  quarters  had  been  prepared  for  them  in  the  interior  of  the  city ; 
where  they  were  was  elean  and  cool,  they  would  not  budge  for  all  the 
Hutboxities  of  Nan-tchang-fou. 

So  anxious,  however,  were  the  said  authoritiefl  to  get  rid  of  their  visitors, 
that  they  lent  themselves  to  every  suggestion,  and  when  it  was  at  length 
determined  to  proceed  by  water,  they  appointed  a  sort  of  frigate  of  war 
to  attend  to  their  safety.  They  themselves  travelled  in  one  junk,  the 
mandarins  and  escort  in  another,  and  the  supplies  were  upon  a  scale  that 
totally  eclipsed  anything  that  they  say  was  ever  accorded  to  a  Russian 
envoy.  The  junk  allotted  to  the  "  humble"  missionaries  was  a  litde 
floating  palace ;  there  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  for  river  navigation  nothing 
can  be  more  elegant  and  convenient  than  certain  of  the  junks  of  the  Chi- 
nese mandarins.  For  almost  the  first  time  since  they  left  the  frontiers  of 
Tartaiy  the  travellers  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  the  attentions 
paid  to  them. 

After  fifteen  days  of  the  most  delightful  navigation,  against  the  cur- 
rent, through  fields  and  gardens,  viUages  and  towns,  the  mountain  of 
Mei4ing  obliged  them  to  exchange  all  these  comforts  for  the  ruder  con- 
veyance by  palanquin.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain,  which  presented  the 
usual  innumerable  paths  instead  of  one  common  highway,  each  covered 
with  files  of  weary  worn-out  porters  carrying  the  traffic  of  Canton  into 
the  interior,  is  a  kind  of  arch  which  marks  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces 
of  Kiang-si  and  of  Kuang-tong,  or  Canton. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  lay  the  city  of  Nan-hioong,  the  most 
northerly  p(»t  on  the  Tigris,  or  river  of  Canton,  and  afler  the  experience 
they  had  had  of  the  delights  of  mandarin  junks  upon  the  Kan-Kiang^ 
they  hastened  to  apply  for  similar  accommodlation  to  Canton.  Nor  were 
they  disappointed :  junks,  decorated  after  the  same  style  as  those  which 
bad  borne  them  to  uie  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Mei-ling,  were  placed  at 
their  disposal,  and,  as  they  admit  themselves,  what  there  remained  of  the 
lons^  journey  to  accomplisn  was  nothing  but  a  ''  promenade."  They  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  let  the  current  bear  them  on  peaceably  to  the  port 
of  Europeans.  The  sixth  day  of  their  journey,  the  Tigris  issued  forth  ^m 
a  hilly  region  into  open,  boundless  plains,  and  a  short  time  afterwards 
"  strong  vivifying  emanations"  announced  the  proximity  of  the  ocean. 
The  sun  had  not  gone  down  ere  they  perceived,  as  it  were,  an  immense 
forest  without  leaves — ^they  were  the  masts  of  European  vessels  and  Chi* 
nese  junks,  above  which  floated  the  banners  of  Great  Britain,  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  Holland.  The  feelings  of  our  intrepid  travellers 
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upon  animg  at  a  place  where  all  their  &tigaefl  would  Tankh,  all  their 
battlmgs  for  sapiemacy  oeaaei  and  they  wouU  once  moie  become  sleek, 
well-fea,  qniet  miflsionarie^  can  be  reaoily  imagined. 

Upon  the  sobject  of  Chinese  politics — a  point  upon  which  the  opinion 
of  so  esmeiienoed  a  traveller  as  M.  Hue  cannot  but  be  of  the  highest  in- 
tei:e8t--ne  does  not  attach  so  mudi  importance  to  the  |iresent  insurrection 
as  is  generally  done  in  Europe.  He  combats  the  opmion  generally  re- 
oeiTcd  that  the  East  is  stationaiy.  He  proves  by  history,  tmit  China  has 
undergone  many  revolutions,  andis,indeiMi,  in  a  constant  state  of  dnonie 
insurrection.  The  commencement  of  the  present  one  he  traces  to  the 
mere  gathering  together  of  a  troop  of  bandits.  (It  is  but  £ur  to  say  that 
the  author  manifests  throughout  his  woric  an  ill-disgoised  hostihty  to 
"Rngliab  and  American  propagandism,  to  which  the  first  movement  has 
been  attributed  by  others.)  The  bandits  were  joined  by  the  secret  societieey 
whose  common  bond  of  unity  was  hatred  of  the  Mantchu  Tartars.  The 
movement  may  also,  M.  Hue  thinks,  have  received  some  impulse  fiKvm 
the  gradual  infiltrating  of  European  ideas.  There  is  some  progress  in 
reli^on  made  by  the  insuigents,  out  our  author  justiy  remarks,  Ihat  it  is 
difi£ult  at  the  present  moment  to  see  anything  else  in  the  leader  of  tiie 
insurrection  thau  a  kind  of  Chinese  Muhammed,  seeking  to  found  his 
power  by  fire  and  the  sword,  ezdaiming  at  the  same  time  to  his  foUowers, 
<<  There  is  no  other  God  than  God,  and  lien-te  is  the  younger  brother  of 
Jesus  Christ" 

M.  Hue  does  not  think,  further,  that  die  new  insurrection  will  do  any- 
thing towards  opening  China  to  Europe.  Even  the  missions,  he  thinks, 
have  little  to  hope.  ^  to  the  Chinese  Christians,  he  avers  thi^  they  have 
kept  aloof  ficom  the  movement  altogether,  and  should  lien-te  triunmh, 
he  believes  there  will  be  a  great  persecution  of  native  Christians^  and  as 
great  an  hostility  manife^ed  against  Europeans  as  has  ever  existed. 
Indeed,  we  have  seen  some  statement  ia  the  papers  already  amounting  to 
an  open  demonstration  to  that  effect  firom  these  Mussulman-Christian  in- 
surffents,  firom  whom  so  much  was  expected  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
oivuisation.  Should  the  Mantchu  Tartars,  on  the  other  hand,  triumph 
against  those  who  have  raised  the  Cross  on  their  standards,  a  still  more 
fearful  persecution  will  await  the  unfortunate  Christians,  and  tiie  exdu- 
sion  of  foreign  devils  wUl  be  still  more  tenaciously  in^sted  upon  than 
ever. 
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THE  SISTBR  OF  THE  HOTEL  DIEU. 

BT  DUDIiET  GOSTEIiLO. 


Ohe  of  the  least  noticed  and  least  cared-fbr  churches  in  Paris,  is  pro- 
bably that  of  St.  S^verin.  If  the  stranger  happens  to  enter  it,  he  passes 
rapidly  along  its  sombre  aisles,  scarcely  pauses  at  its  dim  chapels,  and 
he  leaves  with  an  impression  that  his  time  has  been  misspent  in  visiting  so 
little  interesting  a  building. 

This  church  stands  in  a  narrow  street,  to  which  it  has  given  its  name 
between  the  Rue  St  Jacques  and  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  amongst  mm- 
looking  houses  six  stories  high:  its  lofty  slate  spire,  rising  from  a  heavy 
tower,  had  attracted  me  from  the  exterior  gallery  of  Notre-Dame,  and 
when  I  descended  to  the  Parvis,  I  made  my  way  to  it,  resolved  to  find 
what  there  might  be  in  a  place  which  I  had  only  heard  named  with  indif- 
ference. 

At  first,  I  was  struck,  on  mounting  the  steps,  with  a  cnrions  carved 
portal,  with  sculpture  in  relief,  and  niches  with  pendant  arches :  in  one 
was  a  decapitated  bishop,  and  on  the  walls  on  each  side  I  observed  two 
oddly-shaped  lions.  I  siierwards  learnt  that  between  these  8trane;e-look- 
ing  animals,  in  days  of  yore,  certun  decrees  of  ecclesiastical  justice  were 
de^vered,  or,  as  the  phrase  was,  *'  Donn6  entre  deux  lions  !^  The  portal 
was  also  formeriy  noticeable  for  another  singularity.  One  of  the  sides  of 
the  folding-doors  used  to  be  entirely  covered  with  horse-shoes,  nailed  there 
by  those  about  to  undertake  a  journey  in  order  to  propitiate  St  Siar- 
tin,  a  patron  of  the  church,  and  the  especial  guardian  of  travellers.  A 
door  on  the  other  side  of  the  building,  leading  into  the  ancient  cemeteiy, 
has,  moreover,  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  following  lines  inscribed  above  it, 
remarkable  for  their  quunt  morality  and  curious  play  upon  words  : 

Passant,  penses-tu  pas  passer  par  ce  passage, 

Oii,  pensant,  j*ai  pass^  ? 
Si  tu  n  y  penses  pas,  passant,  tu  n'es  pas  sage; 

Car  en  n'y  pensant  pas,  tu  te  verras  pass^. 

There  were  no  relies  of  an  old  superstition  now  further  to  arrest  my 
attention  in  the  portal,  and  pushing  open  the  customary  green-baize  door, 
much  Boded  and  torn,  my  antiquarian  enthusiasm  was  considerably  damped 
by  the  aspect  of  the  dismal,  chilly  vault  under  which  I  found  mysel£  I 
walked  on,  however,  along  the  dreary  low  side-aisle,  and  looked  up  with 
disappointment  at  the  windows,  which  were  heavily  barred  like  those  of  a 
prison,  and,  instead  of  lending  light,  added  only  a  deeper  horror  to  the 
gloom.  The  walls  were  green  with  damp  and  mildew— the  stone  pave- 
ment the  same— and,  except  an  infirm  oeggar  near  the  entrance,  I  saw 
no  one  in  the  chuoh;  unless  the  darkness  deceived  me,  every  chapel  was 
deserted,  and,  altogether,  a  more  desolate  place  than  the  interior  of  St 
Severin  I  thought  I  had  never  beheld. 

Nevertheless,  I  continued  my  inspection,  and  paused  before  several 
pillars  with  grotesque  capitals,  representing  crouching  men,  who  wore 
pointed  shoes,  and  displayed  lone  floating  t^rnds,  on  one  of  which  a  sud- 
den gleam  of  sunlight  exhibited  the  words  '^  JiUxiM.  lll^^  carved  in 
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ehaxacters  sbvped  like  dead  intn's  booes:  hands  with  sharp  i^Us  yere 
grasping  scymetars  which  threatened  the  heads  of  weiid  old  m^n,  whose 
fingers  pointed  to  some  unseen  object  at  their  feet.  I  had  turned  the 
angle  of  the  deeply-shadowed  choir,  when,  where  I  fancied  myself  quite 
alone,  I  perceived  in  a  chapel  before  me  a  small  twinkling  light,  by  the 
faint  ray  of  which  I  could  see  a  female  figure  kneeling^  and  so  absorbed 
in  prayer,  that  she  seemed  perfectly  unconscious  of  my  approach.  I 
stopped  inyoluntarily  and  watched  her  for  several  minutes,  but  she  did 
not  move,  and  might  for  her  stillness  have  been  taken  for  one  of  the 
Btone  figures  which  were  traced  in  relief  on  the  altar  before  which  she 
remained  in  adoration.  It  was  that  of  St.  Severin,  the  principal  patron 
of  the  church,  who,  legends  say,  fled  from  the  world,  after  haviog  exhausted 
its  pleasures  and  its  follies,  and  sought  repose  in  the  most  dismal  spot 
that  could  be  imagined,  for  it  was  no  other  than  the  bottom  of  an  ex- 
hausted well,  where,  with  '*  moist  views"  of  religion,  he  dedicated  himself 
to  severe  penance  for  the  sins  '*  done  in  his  days  of  life." 

I  continued  to  gaze  on  the  kneeling  figure,  which,  as  my  eyes  got  more 
accustomed  to  the  gloom,  I  could  see  wore  the  habit  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy. 
Her  hood  was  drawn  entirely  over  her  fjEice,  and  her  thick,  black  veil 
wrapped  her  in  its  impenetrable  folds.  Her  long,  wide  sleeves  covered  her 
daaped  hands ;  and  so  much  was  she  bent  down  towards  the  pavement, 
that  her  attitude  seemed  almost  prone. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  waited  in  curious  impatience,  to 
see  whether  she  would  finish  her  orisons ;  but  they  did  not  cease,  and  I 
continued  my  walk,  looking  back,  however,  occasionally  toward  the  small 
light  whose  solitary  beam  ghmmered  in  the  darkness.  Bv  this  time  I 
found  that  I  was  not  alone  in  tlie  church.  Several  women,  m  white  caps 
and  large,  dark  cloaks,  had  prostrated  themselves  on  the  damp  floor  of 
different  chapels,  and  in  more  than  one  candles  had  been  lit.  Besides 
these,  an  old  man  and  two  much  younger,  were  kneeling  in  the  centre 
aisle,  and  all  seemed  entirely  absorbed  by  their  devotion.  As  I  passed  out 
of  the  church,  I  gave  a  few  sous  to  an  old  woman  who  opened  the  door 
for  me,  and  held  out  her  hand  as  she  did  so.  I  asked  her  if  it  were  a 
saint's  day,  and  she  answered,  crossing  herself,  and  in  a  surprised  tone, 

**  Certainly ;  it  is  the  day  of  Saint  Julien  le  Pauvre,  and  those  who 
have  any  sick  at  the  H6tel  Dieu  come  here  to  pray  for  them." 

It  was  impossible  to  leave  the  place  without  asking  the  old  doorkeeper 
a  few  more  questions.  She  answered  them  with  alacrity,  as  if  it  was  a 
great  relief  to  hear  her  own  voice  in  this  silent  and  sombre  retreat,  in  the 
heart  of  the  ever-moving  city  of  Paris.  I  inquired  if  she  knew  who  it 
was  that  was  praying  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Severin,  to  which  she  replied : 

«*  Oh,  yes !  it  would  be  strange  if  I  did  not,  for  la  Soeur  Pirmine  comes 
every  day  at  this  hour,  and  stays  longer  than  any  one  else.  She  is  a  holy 
person,  and  deserves  to  be  made  a  saint  of,  if  ever  any  did.  She  is  a 
Sister  of  Mercy  at  the  H6tel  Dieu ;  and  all  the  time  tnat  she  is  not  in 
the  hospital,  waiting  on  the  sick,  she  spends  in  this  church,  pf'^P^  ^^ 
them.  Oh!  Sister  Firmine  is  a  true  saint;  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  it."  . 

I  was  inclined  to  be  of  the  old  woman's  opinion,  and  ray  desi^ 
increased  to  know  more  of  one  so  devoted  and  so  devout.  There  was, 
however,  very  littie  chance  of  my  ever  doing  so,  as  this  was  the  first,  and 
would  probably  be  the  last  time  of  my  entering  the  gloomy  old  church 
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oj?  St.'  S^vevm)  and  I  feh  no  incfination  to  wander  through  tiie  wards  of 
an  hospital  for  the  purpose  6f  gratifying  a  feeling  of  mere  enrioaty. 

C^ance^  howerer,  singularly  enough,  removed  the  veil  which  ehroaded 
the  history  of  the  Sister  of  the  H6tel  Dieu.  It  happened^  as  thmgs  oi  this 
kind  often  do,  simply  enough. 

'Amongst  my  acquaintance  in  Paris  was  a  lady  whose  heauty  and  ac- 
complishments were  the  least  of  her  charms,  for  to  those  advanti^pea  she 
added  a  mind  of  the  highest  rectitude,  and  a  heart  filled  with  the  tendex^st 
feeling.  Her  religion  was  the  religion  of  charity,  and  showed  itself  in 
all  her  thoughts  and  deeds — ^not  ostentatiously,  for  <'  charity  vaunteth  not 
itself,"  hut  hy  quiet,  secret  acts  of  the  purest  benevolence,  by  the  kindest 
words,  and  in  the  most  unobtrusive  manner.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
Madame  de  Fremont — ^that  was  her  name — frequently ;  and  as  her  tastes 
a^eed  with  mine  on  points  of  art  and  archaeology,  I  used  to  report  to  her 
whatever  progress  in  discovery  it  was  my  fortune  to  make  during  my  ex- 
cursions in  Paris.  A  day  or  two  after  my  visit  to  St  S6verin,  I  called 
upon  my  friend,  and,  in  describing  the  impressions  I  had  received  thex9, 
did  not  fail  to  dwell  upon  the  rapt  enthusiasm  of  the  reUgmue  of  the 
H6tel  Dieu,  whose  name,  as  it  was  given  to  me  by  the  old  doorkeeper^  I 
repeated. 

"  Ah  V*  said  Madame  de  Fr6mont,  with  a  sigh,  "  hers  is  a  melanchoiy 
story !" 

"  Whatr*  I  exclaimed,  "  you  know  something  about  her,  then  T* 

"  I  think,''  replied  Madame  de  Fremont,  *'  I  am  acquainted  with  every 
jcvent  of  any  consequence  in  her  life.'' 

'*  I  cannot  tell  you,"  I  observed,  *'  how  deeply  interested  I  felt  in  her 
appearance ;  and  if  it  were  not  an  indiscretion ^" 

''  You  would  like  to  know  her  history,"  continued  my  friend.  ''  These 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  tell  it  you,  for  my  part  in  it  is  too  slight  to 
make  me  hesitate.  Besides,  the  general  outline  of  what  has  befallen  poor 
Marie  has  already  been  before  tile  public  in  the  proceeding^  of  the  Cor- 
rectional Police.  What  I  am  able  to  add  to  it  arises  from  my  knowledfle 
of  her  early  condition— her  father  having  been  a  small  fSumer  dose  to  we 
estate  of  M.  de  Fremont,  in  Normandy — ^and  certain  passages  in  her 
after-life,  related  to  me  by  herself,  which  caused  me  to  take  a  further  in- 
terest in  her  welfare.  If,  therefore,  you  can  forego  the  attractions  of  the 
Frangaig  this  evening,  I  will  keep  your  attention  awake  by  as  painful — 
I  may  almost  say,  as  tragical — a  story  as  that  otAdrienne  herself,  though 
the  scene  be  laid  in  humble  life,  and  the  actors  neither  heroes  nor  prin- 
cesses." 

I  agreed  most  willingly  to  this  proposition,  and  the  following  is  the 
eabstance  of  Madame  de  Fremont's  narrative. 


IL 

The  farm  on  which  Marie  Caron  was  bom  belonged  to  the  eommuvk^ 
of  Croisset,  a  village  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest  of  Roumare,  within  two 
short  leagues  of  Rouen.  Her  parents  were  very  respectable,  and  Marie, 
being  their  only  child,  was  carefully  brought  up;  and  the  capital  of  the 
province  being  so  near,  a  better  education  was  afforded  her  than  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  class  to  which  she  belonged.     She  had  beauty  aad 
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fiataral  grace,  whidi  came  in  aid  of  her  modest  aocompliibmeiits ;  and 
these  things,  combined  with  the  certainty  of  a  small  Ibrtone  henAfter^ 
made  Marie  Caron  ^partie  eagerly  songnt  by  the  youig  fiumen,  and 
others  of  that  grade,  in  Ihe  nei^bouihood  of  CroisBet. 

Bat  the  young  beauty  was  not  satisfied  with  the  courtship  of  her 
equab.  She  was  ambitious,  and  aimed  at  someiliing  better— as  she 
thought— than  a  marriage  which  would  stall  keep  her  chained,  as  it  were, 
to  her  natiTa  soil.  She  aspired  to  be  tiie  wife  of  a  gentleman,  and,  con- 
sequently, turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  tender  spee^es  tliat  were  made 
by  tiie  enamoured  youths  who  followed  her  to  fete  and  mass,  to  toudi 
her  hand  in  the  dance,  or  murmur  their  prayers  at  the  same  duine. 

Accident,  and  the  bent  of  her  own  inclinations,  at  length  decided  her 
destiny. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1841  there  appeared  in  ike  forest  of 
Roumare  a  stranger  sportsman,  who  took  up  his  shooting  quarten  at  the 
Croix  Blandie  in  die  rillage  of  Croiaset.  He  appeared  at  that  time  to 
be  about  eight-and-twenty  years  of  age ;  none  could  deny  him  good 
looks,  though  many  said  they  iiA  not  like  the  expresnon  of  his  ooim* 
tenance ;  and  all  agreed  that  he  spent  his  money  like  a  prinoe.  To  be 
young,  handsome,  and  have  a  reputation  for  generosity,  are  qualitaes 
with  which  many  unseen  virtues  are  associated ;  and  M.  de  Wette^  the 
new-comer,  soon  became  well  endowed  in  this  respect  He  was,  moEre* 
oyer — aa  the  prefix  to  his  name  implied — a  gentlenun,  and  in  a  Norman 
village  tfab  distmetion  is,  after  all,  not  without  its  value.  Amongst  the 
earliest  to  recognise  the  merits  of  ^^  le  bean  Monsieur  ^  was  Marie  Carott. 
He  used  to  shoot  over  her  father's  land,  and  sometimes  stop  at  ^  Lea 
Vignes,"  as  the  farmer's  dwelling  was  called  to  ask  fer  a  drangfat  of 
water  to  refresh  him  during  his  sport,  though,  to  say  the  truth,  he  pre- 
CsiTed  Madame  Caron's  excellent  home-made  cider — the  wine  of  Nor- 
mand)r— to  the  simpler  element,  and  never  refused  it  at  her  hoqntafale 
haods.  On  one  of  these  visits — which  might,  perhaps,  have  had  an 
ulterior  puipose — ^he  first  saw  Marie  Caron.  M.  de  Vilette  seemed 
struck  with  her  appearance,  and,  on  her  part,  a  sensation  of  real  pleasure 
was  awakened  when  he  reappeared  on  the  same  evening,  to  6S<eet  the 
tribute  of  his  day's  sport,  in  requital  for  Madame  Caron's  hospitality. 
In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  M.  de  Vilette's  visits  became  mors  fraqnent^ 
and  lasted  longer ;  he  seemed  mudi  less  solicitous  to  ascertun  which  were 
file  best  covers  fer  game  than  to  learn  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  beautiful 
Marie,  or  *' Mademoiselle  des  Vienes,"  as  he  laughingly  called  her ;  and 
when  he  found,  or  guessed,  by  that  intuition  which  is  generally  a  sure 
gmde  in  these  matters,  that  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  where  a  long  avenue 
of  lofty  poplars,  terminated  by  a  small  chapel,  which  was  dedicated  to 
''Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Secours,"  witnessed  the  evening  walk  of  Marie 
Caron, — ^thither  his  footsteps  were  henceforward  regulany  bent  when  the 
sun  was  sinking  behind  the  cSteaux  that,  on  the  western  side,  hem  in  the 


When  a  young  man  goes  out  of  his  way  to  meet  a  beautifel  girl,  and 
when  the  fair  one  does  not  go  out  of  hers  to  avoid  him,  there  can  be  bat 
one  inference — ^that  thebr  society  is  agreeable  to  eadi  odier.  Sonse 
might  have  thoujriit  that  these  quiet  wslka  boded  no  good  to  the  fiitnie 
peace  of  mind  of  Marie  Caron ;  and,  not  unnaturally,  tiie  goaqpa  of  At 
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viBagf^  ifbo  00011  became  awa»eof-tiie£Eyet,  heBtatednofetoiay  go  the 
diffmooe  of  rank  between  tbe  two^  oo  wbich  they  mnch  iiuieted,  being 
coBsidered.  But  the  danger  whidi  they  apprehended,  ifarange  to  say, 
did  not  arise  £rom  that  caneeu  To  the  surprise  of  eiery  on%  esoept 
Marie^  M.  de  Vilette  made  no  secret  of  his  love;  he  frankly  dedared 
that  Us  object  was  marriaee,  and  added,  that  he  should  esteem  himself 
onfy  too  f<»tunate  if  he  obtained  die  hand  of  one  so  desenring  of  his 
esteem  and  affection.  ^  Loyal  avant  tout ''  was  the  maxim  he  avowed, 
and  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  about  his  intentions,  he  waited  upon 
the  pamols  of  Marie,  and  fiurly  laid  befiare  them  the  condition  of  his 
heart  and  the  state  of  his  affidis. 

For  the  first  they  took  their  daughter's  word*— for  the  seoond  hia  own 
— ihongh  to  enforce  it  M.  de  Wetto  exhibited  a  Gascon  pedigree,  and 
aerend  scrolls  of  parchment  attesting  to  extensiTe  possessiaiis  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Graronne,  a  littie  encumbered,  he  admitted,  by  his  fiuher  and 
grand&iher,  but  affording  still  the  revenue  which  enabled  nim  to  five  like 
a  gentleman  bom,  whose  only  expensive  ideas  were  comiected  wxtii  tiie 
sports  of  the  field. 

^  And  these,"  said  Mathieu  Caron  to  his  wife^  believing  that  two 
pointers,  a  double-barrelled  gun,  a  cor  de  ehaese,  and  a  game-bag,  were 
the  only  things  necessary  to  make  a  qK>rt8man — and  they  go  a  great  way 
towards  it  in  France — ^  these  can  never  ruin  a  fine  property  like  that 
of  M.  de  Viletto.  Besides,  Marie  will  soon  wean  him  from  la  ckasBe, 
and  then  our  granddiildren  will  inherit  our  ecus,  together  with  their 
fiither^s  eh&ieaux:' 

Entortainmg  these  opbions,  and  never  doubting  the  veracity  of  docn- 
msnte  duly  engrossed  and  ponderously  sealed,  die  old  comle  gave  a  ready 
consent  tothe  union  <^  their  daughter  with  M.  de  Vilette.  Ijie  civil  contract 
was  made  at  the  Maine  of  Bouen,  the  religious  ceremony  nerfbrmed  by 
the  our6  of  Croisset,  at  the  beautiful  dinrch  of  St.  Ouen,  and  all  that  per- 
tained to  the  marriaffe  of  the  descendant  <^  a  noUe  Grascon  fiunily  was 
ecmpnlDiisly  observed;  and  Marie  Caron,  now  Madame  de  Vilette^  left  her 
native  village  the  envy  of  all  who  dwelt  in  it,  and  herself  the  hapoiast 
bride  tiiat,  witiiin  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  the  marpuuliery 
Jaopies  Bourdon,  had  ever  heard  the  joy-bells  ring  since  his  hands  had 
been  accustomed  to  set  them  in  motion. 

III. 

M.  BB  Yhjettb  did  not  take  his  wife  into  Grascony:  the  distance 
was  great,  and  the  season  of  the  year — it  being  now  winter — was  unpro- 
pitbus.  He  chose  rather  to  make  a  halt  in  Paris,  and  as  tiie  capital  was 
altc^ether  new  to  Marie,  she  g^dly  welcomed  the  proposal  ^  She  knew 
notiunff  about  the  fashionable  quartiers^  boA  was  pmectiy  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  a  large  apartment,  au  frtnder^  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres,  was  the 
fitting  residence  <»  a  gentieman  of  M.  de  Viletto's  petition  and  con- 

in  she  was  speedily 


Those  connexions,  however,  with  whom 
\  acquainted— for  they  introduced  themselves  in  a  very  free-and-easy 
ler — ^had  something  about  them  which  was  fiur  fromagreeaUe  to  mr 
tastes,  and  littie  consonant  with  her  habits.  lluNigfa  country-bred,  Marie 
had  instinetitse  notions  of  what  shoald  be  the  manners  of  a  bettor  dasik 
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it  to  b^  httsbaad*  but  be  only,  laughedy  and '  told  ber  thai  Hrbaiv  aWo  Juuft 
seen  more  of  the  world  she- would  Jcnoiw<  better  ibim  to  q|uai«el  wkb^^ocK^ 
fellowsbip.  It  was  in  yain  that  Marie  tried  to  argue  witk  bexaetf  Ithat 
there  might  be  a  difiereoee.  between,  the  language.  aodanDiistiiieiita  of 
simple  peasants  and  those  of  ceoplein  ahig&r  sphere^  whiah  she  was 
not  qualified  to  criticiae ;  but  now&ver  true  this  may  be^  she  cooMnot* 
besitate  as  to  which  cJass*  in  her.  opinion^  had  the  adwitagie.  The 
Tillagers  of  Croisset  were  not  eard-playecs  nor  dice^thvowers ;  they  did  not 
sit  up  all  night  drinking  and  smoking ;  if  llidarecmveimition  was  not  ab» 
solutely  refined,  it  was  at  least  free  from  coarse  oaths^-^eir  p€iioi$  was 
not  a  jargon  that  had  no  intelligible  meaning,  and  their  intereousse  witii 
each  other,  though  often  rude,  was,  at  all  events,  marked  by  firaakaessiand 
honesty — attributes  which,  to  her  thinking,  by  no  means  disttngwished 
her  husband's  friends. 

In  her  husband  hiaaself  Marie  soon  began,  also,  to  disooi«r  that  she 
had  greatly  erred  in  her  estimate  of  what  constituted  a  gendeaiaQ*  '  He 
drank  as  deep,  swore  as  loud,  and  played  as  high  as  any  of  the  rMv  and 
as  the  restraint  wore  off,  which  her  presence  had  at  first  imposed^  appeared 
rather  to  lead  than  follow  the  manifestly  vicious  courses  of  his  companionsii 
She  discovered,  too,  thatbia  was  a  temper  which  would  not  bearconifol, 
and  thaii  th«re  was  a  luricing  fierceness  in  bis  dispositiooy  which  (fliraatened 
to  break  out  whenever  she  attempted  to  thwavt  bis  indinaifeiona. 

He  bore  her  remonstrances  well  enough,  as  kmg  as  he  oontiBued  to  be 
a  winner,  but  when  that  luck  on  which  a  rambler  relies  turned  tiien><* 
cably  against  him ;  when,  night  after  nig^,  he  rose  from  ^e  table  a 
heavy  loser;  the  evil  that  was  in  his  nature  came  forth,  and  Marie  found, 
to  ber  sorrow,  that  he  could  be  as  brutal  towards  her  as  he  had  prerioosly 
seemed  kind.  The  few  thousand  francs  which  had  been  her  portiost  soon 
disappeared  before  his  excesses,  and  he  turned  to  her  for  more»  escusiDg 
his  nrst  application  by  a  vague  statement  concerning  his  distant  estates. 
Marie — compelled  to  explain  herself  as  vagudy-^^obtained  a  sum  of  money' 
from  her  parents,  which  quickly  followed  the  first,  and  when,  she  hesitated 
to  apply  to  them  a  second  time,  her  husband  heaped  upon  her  the  bitbetest 
reproaches.  Again — from  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  and  still  colonring^ 
the  cause,  as  her  husband  desired  ber — Marie  drew  from  her  father's  di*. 
minishing  stores ;  but  at  last  the  old  farmer  refused  to  make  any  further, 
advances. 

^^*  If  Paris  was  so  expensive,"  he  wrote,  ''why  did  not  Monrieur  de. 
Vilette  retire  to  his  chateau,  where  he  could  have  no  difficulty  in  living 
as  cheaply  as  he  pleased.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  resolved  to  part 
with  no  more  of  his  hardly-earned  gains."  But  with  this  denial  there 
came  another  bag  of  icus  from  Marie's  mother,  with  the  strict  injnnotioiv 
however,  that  it  was  to  be  solely  applied  to  ber  daughter's  own  use. 

Marie's  position  was  now  one  of  great  difficulty.  She  feared  to  eom*^ 
municate  ber  fadier's  refusal,  and  she  was  equally  unwillmg  to  disobey 
hermother-^not  from  any  desire  to  keep  the  money,  bat  becaoaa  die 
feared  the  purposes  to  which  it  would  be  devoted.  But  while  she  faes^* 
tated  what  course  to  adopt,  ber  husband  spared  her  the  trouble  of  conriag 
to  a  decision ;  for  during  her  temporary  absence  from  home  one  d«r»  ^ 
t»t)ke  opea  her  private  commode,  and  forcibly  possessed  hittiself  of  the 
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conteuts.  He  was  «till  standing'  with  the  letter  in  one  kancl,  and  the  bag 
of  dnyims  im  tfa»  other^  when  Msxie  fe>-eatered  the  apariment.  She  saw 
at  a  glanee  what  had  happened,  and  stood  thundentrack. 

'*  Don^  stave  ot  me  like  an  owi,  ma  ohdre/'  was  his  cool  obserration ; 
«  yoQ  plaj  at  hideNand*seek^  it  appears^  Quite  useless,  ma  mignonne,  to 
try  to  humbug  me;  As  for  this  letter,  luoa  enfant,  je  m'en  fiche,"  and 
he  threw  it  into  the  fire ;  ^'  your  father  may  look  for  my  chftteau — ^tel 
him  to  hold  it  fast  when  he  finds  it.  The  money,"  he  added,  jingling 
it,  ^  is  a  different  affiur ;  we  must  send  these  crowns  flying.  Au  revoir, 
petite !"     With  these  woids  he  put  on  his  hat  and  lefb  the  house. 

Marie  did  not  see  her  husband  again  for  several  days ;  but  before  he 
returned,  she  learnt  more  coneeming  him  than  she  had  ever  heard  before. 
It  was  firom  the  lips  of  a  woman — of  whose  degraded  calling  there  could 
be  no  doubt*-^who  came  to  the  Rue  de  Sevres  in  search  of  him,  ignorant 
that  since  she  last  saw  him  he  had  married.  This  woman's  Tiolence  was 
excessive,  when  dbe  found  that  Marie  was  her  paramour's  wife. 

**  Set  yourself  up  with  your  Monsieur  de  Vilette !"  she  cried ;  '*  he's  a 
soQimdrd,  who  never  had  any  other  name  than  what  was  given  him  at 
the  gaileyS'^'-not  even  a  Christian  name — a  fellow  picked  out  of  the  mud 
ofPaiw!" 

And  then  she  launched  out  into  a  furious  invective  against  the  absent 
man,  which  suffidently  opened  Marie's  eyes  to  die  nature  of  the  mar* 
riage  she  had  imprudentiy  contracted. 

Marie  had  no  words  to  reply,  and  could  only  shed  a  flood  of  tears. 
The  woman — ^like  many  of  her  unlbftunate  class- -was  not  insoisible  to 
better  feelings;  meetmg  with  sof^ss,  instead  of  angiy  oppoBition,  she 
became  less  violent  in  her  manner,  and,  changing  her  mtemperate  lan- 
guage to  words  of  pity,  ended  by  offering  the  deceived  wife— now  near 
imon  becommg  a  moUier — a  rude  sort  of  consolation.  But  the  only 
effect  wluch  the  attempt  produced  was  to  convince  Marie  stall  more  of 
her  husband's  infamy ;  and  when  she  was  once  more  left  alone,  it  was 
with  a  weight  of  misery  on  her  mind  that  was  well-nigh  insupportable, 
and  the  heavier  because  she  had  once — nay,  still  loved-  this  man. 

Ahhottgh  misled  by  a  vain  dream  in  seeking  to  wed  herself  above  her 
condition,  pride  had  no  real  hold  on  Marie's  truly  pious  nature;  audit 
was  with  unfeigned  and  repentant  humility  that  she  bowed  herself  in 
pnyer  to  obtain  forgiveness  for  her  fault,  while  at  the  same  time  she 
asked,  with  earnest  heart,  for  the  means  of  reclaiming  her  husband  from 
his  dissolute  courses.  In  the  contemplation  of  such  a  future  as  she  pic- 
tured to  herself  might  yet  be  their  mutual  lot,  she  became  calmer,  and 
strove  to  school  herself  to  bear  her  lot. 

She  had  need  of  all  her  patience  and  resignation ;  for  when  Vilette 
at  length  came  back — it  would  be  idle  now  to  add  the  prefix  to  his  name 
— ^it  was  indeed  in  an  altered  mood,  but  one  that  boded  little  of  good 
augury»  He  had  left  her  in  a  tone  of  jeering  mirth — ^he  returned  with 
gloom  on  his  brow.  The  money  he  had  so  buely  acquired  was  all'  spent 
—how, he  did  not  dioose  to  tell;  he  only  said  tliat  it  was  gone,  and  that 
he  must  have  more.  Marie  replied  to  his  demand  with  quiet  courage. 
To  get  more  money  from  her  parents,  she  told  him  was  impossible ;  all' 
that  it  was  in  their  power  to  b^tow  had  been  given,  finely  at  first,  iti  the 
joy  of  their  hearts,  and  if  sparingly  sbce^  only  so  because  of  iaadequatb 
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means.  She  was  not»  die  said)  abore  woridng  for  a  HveUhoodly  dwogh 
her  pzesent  condition  ill  fitted  her  for  exertion ;  and  she  would  choqrfuSj 
toil  for  him,  provided  he  promised  to  ahandon  the  habits  whieh  had 
proved  so  minoas,  and  Ibrrake  the  aociety  which  she  knew  was  so  dan^^ 
geroos.  Let  them  dispose  of  many  of  the  simerflmties  that  snziomided 
Siem— snch  ornaments  as  she  had  she  would  gladly  sacrifice^  and  remove 
to  some  qniet  pboe  in  iiiBbanUeue,  where  they  might  begin  a  new  life  of 
honesty  steady  labour.  In  tune,  she  added,  they  mig^t  recover  them- 
selves ;  when  the  dndn  upon  her  h&er  had  ceased,  his  means  vrould 
improve,  he  would  give  them  assistance  if  they  required  it^  and  eventually 
aD  he  possessed  wcmld  be  for  them  and  their  children. 

Thfive  were  some  points  in  Marie's  answer  that  seemed  to  make  aome 
mpressum  m^n  her  husband. 

*^  You  are  right,''  he  said;  *' what  is  the  use  of  all  these  nirknacki!^ 
when  one  is  in  want  of  money  ?  Ma  ianie  would  lend  a  good  round 
sum  upon  that  cross,  and  those  ear-rings;  and  for  other  matters,  I  know 
a  fripier  with  whom  I  could  deal  as  much  upon  the  square  as  with  any 
of  the  tribe.  Yes,  yes^  we  must  get  rid  of  all  our  useless  things,  and 
widi  what  they  fetch  we  can  beg^  again." 

Marie  hardly  knew  whether  or  not  these  words  implied  convernon  to 
her  arguments;  but,  in  the  hope  that  such  was  the  case,  she  at  once 
plaoed  in  Ins  hands  every  valuable  she  possessed.  He  took  tiMm,  and 
departed,  promising  a  speedy  return.  But  his  notions  oi  time  were  as 
loose  as  hb  ideas  about  right  and  wrong,  for  that  night  and  the  whole  of 
the  next  day  passed  by,  and  stall  he  was  absent.  Late  on  the  aeeond 
nighty  while  she  vn»  still  watching,  he  reappeared,  with  emp^  podcsts 
aai  the  flush  of  inteoqierance  on  his  hollow  cheek.  He  had  wmk  and 
ffambled  away  every  tou  he  had  raised  on  his  wife's  ornaments,  and  agaiai 
he  came  back  with  the  cry  of  die  daughter  <^  the  horseleech,  ^Gbve! 
give !  it  is  not  enough  I" 

But  poor  Marie  had  nothing  now  left  to  gur^  and  what  share  rim  had 
of  Norman  spirit  awoke  when  she  saw  that  she  had  been  made  her  hu^ 
band's  dupe.  Some  men,  when  they  drink,  are  passively  good-natured, 
and  try  to  extenuate  their  fiEuilt ;  others  are  brutalfy  exdted,  and  prone  to 
acts  of  violenoe.  Wette  belonged,  unfortunately,  to  the  latter  daas.  Ha 
rejplied  to  her  just  reproaches  with  insult  and  anger,  and,  finally — hocdhai 
of  her  condition,  which  alone  should  have  stayed  bis  arm— starsck  her  a 
violent  blow,  that  laid  her  senseless  on  the  floor.  When  she  at  length 
recovered,  he  was  gone. 

IV. 

Thrxb  yean  elapsed,  and  Marie  heard  no  ti£ng8  of  her  husband. 

Although  reduced  by  his  excesses  and  misconduct  to  utter  povertr^  and 
left  to  shift  for  herself  how  she  might,  there  was  still  a  home  fiv  ner  at 
GroasMt.  But  the  thought  of  retmming  like  an  outcast  to  the  place 
whidi  she  had  quitted  as  a  happy  bride,  was  more  than  she  was  equal  to; 
for  though  she  felt  tiiat  she  oomd  endure  privation,  she  feared  to  enooonter 
shame  and  deririon. 

She  wrote,  therefore,  to  her  mother  immediately  afker  the  departure  of 
Yilette,  and,  vrithout  telling  her  i^  that  had  happened,  qrake  of  herritnar 
tion  as  arising  from  an  inevitaUe  nusfortune  whick  had  eonqpelled  bar 
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koibaad  to alweiit htmself,  the  kaewnot  fathow  long.  H  was  difiBculi  to 
coDoeml  the  trath  £rom  pamiti  iriio  loved  Amr  dai^;hi;er  so  tendsrij  as 
Mathaea  and  MabiUe  Caron ;  and  when  thej  Iramed  vp  to  Paiis,  and 
sought  her  out  in  the  Rne  de  Sevres,  urging  her  to  return  with  them  at 
onoe  to  Croisset,  the  straggle  was  hard  between  her  sense  of  wrong  and 
the  affection  whidb,  in  spite  of  his  unworthiness,  she  still  bore  to  the  man 
who  had  titiatod  her  with  so  much  croelty.  The  latter,  howeyer,  pre- 
vailed and  she  sneceeded  in  calming  the  suspicions  wlddi  they  enter* 
tainedy  iHule,  at  the  same  lime^  she  made  it  appear  to  them  how  much 
men  desiraUe  it  was  fSor  her  to  remain  in  the  neig^bonriiood  of  Paris— 
at  leasts  iaiJl  after  her  confinementy  an  event  that  oonld  not  now  be  &r 
distant  The  old  people,  therefore,  gave  a  rebctant  consent  to  her 
vridies  in  this  respect;  bat  Madame  Caron  made  Marie  promise  to  let 
her  be  witib  her  during  her  illness;  and  then,  providing  her  with 
everything  of  which  she  stood  in  need,  went  back  with  sorrowful  hearts 
into  Normandy,  while  Marie  established  herself  in  a  small  apartment  at 
Passy,  not  fiir  iVom  the  entrance  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

The  old  couple  had  sadly  missed  their  dau^ter  sfter  her  marriiffie, 
and,  now  that  tney  knew  she  was  alone  and  unhappy,  their  discomrort 
greatly  increased.  Their  home  became  distasteful  to  them,  and  they  had 
not  returned  many  days  before  M.  Caran  proposed  to  his  wifo  that  they 
should  sell  the  fann  and  remove  to  where  marie  now  lived,  to  be  near  her 
for  the  rest  of  their  days.  A  purchaser,  on  veiy  finr  terms,  was  readily 
found;  and,  afber  investing  the  greater  part  of  the  proceeds  in  a  rente 
viagere^  lihey  took  the  remainder  widi  them  to  Passy,  where  they  wen 
not  long  bd»re  a  complete  manage  was  formed,  with  Marie  and  her  fother 
and  mother  under  the  same  roo^  and  the  family  was  soon  afterwaxds 
increased  by  Marie  giving  birth  to  a  boy. 

Here  they  all  dwelt  in  comparative  content  for  nearly  two  years ;  but 
ihe  change  of  life  eradually  produced  an  effect  on  old  Mathieu  and 
MabiUe,  who  yearned  for  their  native  air  and  former  occupations,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  winter  the  old  man  died,  and  before  the  next 
spring  his  w&  had  followed  him  to  the  tomb.  Except  her  little  Phifippe, 
Marie  was  now  endrely  alone,  but  that  exception  was  all  the  world  to  her; 
and  if  not  perfectly  happy,  her  present  life  o£Eered  more  of  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment than  dhe  ever  imagined  could  have  chanced  when  first  her  husband 
deserted  her.  The  mcome  to  which  she  succeeded  on  the  death  of  her 
parents  mom  Ifaan  sufficed  for  her  wants ;  and  what  she  put  by,  she  cal- 
culated would  be  for  the  advantage  of  her  boy  hereafter. 

Bat  there  was  one  thing  which,  as  much,  almost,  as  her  husband's  de- 
sertion, preyed  upon  her  mind;  it  was  die  sting  which  the  woman's 
WQids  had  left  when  the  nature  of  his  former  life  was  first  revealed  to  her* 
His  right  to  the  name  he  bore  had  been  denied ;  and  whether  the  aoca- 
sation  were  true  or  felse,  she  herself  felt  that  it  had  been  sullied,  and, 
therefore^  when  she  removed  to  Passy,  she  dropped  that  of  VilettOi 
retaining  only  her  maiden  appellation  of  Caron.  It  was  a  bitter  thought 
Aat  liuippe  must  not  own  nis  fether ;  bat  it  was  better  thus  Aan  be 
exposed,  in  after  jears,  to  blush  for  him. 

It  was  the  sprmg  of  1846,  and  Marie  Caron  had  taken  Philme,  one 
fine  day,  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  to  pass  some  hours  of  that  ai/retco 
fife  of  whieb  all  ore  eo  fend  m  Fninoe^  from  in&ncy  to  extreme  age. 
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She  had  found  a  bank  of  violets,  and  had  been  teaching  ttie  ehtlfl'  how 
to  arrange  iliem  in  little  bduMuts ;  and  While  he  was  sedtdotnAy  em** 
ployed  on  his  task,  with  all  tne  graye  attention  winch  ta^heAcm  on 
affidrs  of  the  deepest  moment,  occupied  herself  with  some  ktiittbg,  now 
and  then  glancing  from  her  work,  to  smile  encouragemeni  on  the  indus- 
trious little  fellow,  or  stimulate  him  by  a  word  of  pnose. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  as  she  nused  her  eyes,  her  attention  was 
caught  by  observing  a  man  very  poorly  dressed,  wno  seemed  to  be  watch- 
ing her  very  closely  from  behina  some  shrubs,  a  short  distance  in  front  of 
the  place  where  slie  sat.  His  countenance  was  nearly  concealed  beneailt 
his  large  beard  and  long,  straggling  hair,  and  there  was  a'  broad,  dis* 
figurinfi^  scar  across  one  cheek,  which  might  have  disguised  him  efiec- 
tually  from  the  knowledge  of  his  ordinary  acquaintance,  but  Marie  had 
too  much  reason  to  remember  the  expression  of  features  on  whi<^  she  had 
often  looked  with  a  gasee  so  inquiring.  She  hastily  rose  to  her  fe^  and, 
clasping  her  hands,  exclaimed, 

"My  husband  r 

"Yes,  here  I  am,  ma  mignozme!'*  replied  Vilette,  as  he  advanced 
from  the  covert. 

Little  Philippe,  hearing  voices,  now  looked  up  in  his  turn,  and,  fright- 
ened at  the  stranger's  wild  appearance,  ran  to  his  mother's  side,  and 
clunff,  crying,  to  her  dress. 

"  Is  he  afraid?''  said  Vilette,  in  a  mocking  tone.  ^  VVL  wager  be  does 
not  know  his  father ;  but  you,**  he  continued,  approaching  sSl  nearer  to 
where  his  wife  stood — "  you,  Marie,  have  not  forgotten  me,  hem !" 

5<I — have-not — ^forgotten  you,**  faltered  Marie ;  "but  oh,  PUIippe, 
why  did  you  forsake  me? — where — ^where  have  you  been  so  long  ?" 

"  Hiding,  ma  mie/*  replied  her  husband,  "a  long  way  off.  But  you 
are  looking  as  pretty  as  ever,  Marie.     Where  are  you  Hving  now?" 

''  Here,  close  by — at  Passy,"  answered  Marie,,  forgetting  all  the  past 
in  her  revived  affection.  "You  seem  tired,  ill — you  want  rest,  refresh- 
ment !" 

"  Both,  badly  enough,"  was  Wette's  reply ;  **  but  I  must  wait  fi>r 
them  a  little  longer.  Neither  my  looks  nor  my  clothes  are  very  fit  for 
the  streets  by  daylight ;  and  if  that  child  keeps  making  such  a  noise,  even 
this  will  be  no  place  for  me  long.  Take  him  in,  and  bring  me,  if  you 
like,  some  wine  and  bread ;  you  will  find  me  hereabouts.'^ 

So  saying,  he  crouched  benind  ihe  bushes,  and  hid  himself  again  in 
the  thicket. 

Marie  caught  up  the  boy  and  hurried  away ;  but  in  less  than  a  qnaiter 
of  an  hour  she  returned  with  a  basket  containing  all  the  provisions  she 
could  find.  A  low  whistle  directed  her  to  the  spot  where  her  husband 
was  seated,  and  a  gleam  of  pleasure  danced  in  his  eyes  when  he  saw 
bow  she  was  laden.  He  uttered  a  brief  "  Merci,  ma  mie,"  and  threw 
himself  upon  the  contents  of  the  basket  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a 
famished  wolf,  while  Marie  stood  by,  pitying  the  suffsring  which  this 
hunger  showed  her  he  must  have  undergone.  When  he  had  finished  his 
mesl,  and  emptied  the  bottle^  which  he  only  twice  raised  to  his  lips,  he 
spoke  to  his  wife. 

"  We  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  talk  about,  Marie,  but  not  here ;  be- 
cause, do  you  see,  I  am  not  quite  in  a  state ;  besides,  there  are  long 
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<i$um  qr^iywherc  Tell  me  where  you  live ;  I  will  come  there  this  even- 
ings entre  f^bien  et  loup<— in  the  mean  time  I  shall  take  a  nap.'' 

Marie  carefully  epcplained  the  exact  situation  of  her  dwelling,  and 
then,  at  hia  desire,  len  him ;  and  had  scarcelv  turned  her  hack,  hefore 
his  loud  breathing  assured  her  that  he  had  sunk  into  a  deep  slumber. 

But  it  appeared  that  be  was  too  much  accustomed  to  take  his  rest  by 
snatches  to  oversleep  himself,  for  scarcely  had  the  obscurity  of  evening 
settled  over  the  long  street  of  Passy,  when  Marie,  as  she  watched  fi*oni 
an  upper  window,  saw  him  slowly  approaching ;  her  bonne  and  the  child 
bad  both  retired  for  the  night,  and,  with  none  to  observe  her,  she  cau- 
tiously opened  the  door  and  admitted  her  husband,  to  hear  explained  the 
cause  of  his  prolonged  absence. 

What  that  explanation  was,  it  is  not  necessaxy  to  repeat,  for  scarcely 
a  syllable  of  trath  was  in  it.  He  told  her  much  of  dangers  and 
fatigues,  but  never  hinted  at  the  convict*s  broken  chain,  though  he  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  not  altogether  safe  for  him  to  be  seen  abroad ;  but 
that  which  was  caused  by  the  vilest  crime,  he  readily  ascribed  to  political 
Opinion  ;  and  Marie's  compassionate  heart  forgave  him  all  on  account  of 
his  sufferings.  On  her  part,  she  told  lum,  with  many  tears,  all  that  had 
be&llen  her  since  the  unhappy  hour  when  he  abandoned  her.  It  was  a 
joyful  tale  for  him  to  hear,  as  he  saw  that  there  was  still  &  harvest 
left  to  reap.  The  schooling  he  had  experienced  during  the  period 
of  his  absence  was  not  of  the  kind  that  softens  the  heart,  or  makes  a 
nuin  scrupulous  ;  and  when  he  left  her  that  night,  to  seek,  as  he  smd,  a 
securer  asvlum,  he  carried  with  him  the  sum  she  had  hoarded  so  carefully 
for  the  sake  of  little  Philippe. 

It  would  have  mattered  uttle  had  this  been  all,  but,  emboldened  by  the 
placability  and  generous  feeling  which  his  wife  exhibited,  he  gradually 
worked  upon  the  facility  of  her  nature  so  fisir  as  to  induce  her  to  con- 
vert her  rente  viaghre  into  cash,  under  the  pretext  of  establishing  him- 
self in  an  honest  business  in  Paris,  as  soon  as  he  had  atoned  for  his  political 
sins,  and  made  his  peace  with  the  authorities.  He  professed  the  most 
complete  refonnation  m  his  conduct;  and  assmned  her,  as  he  pocketed  the 
money,  that  henceforward  he  should  study  no  interests  but  hers  and 
those  of  bis  darling  boy. 

On  the  very  ni^t  toat  he  made  these  protestations,  he  went  to  a  low 
haunt  where,  amidst  a  crew  of  fellow-sharpers,  he  again  lost  his  last  franc; 
and  his  rufiBan-associates,  seeing  that  he  was  completely  penniless,  be- 
trayed him  to  the  police,  who,  aa  he  staggered  from  the  den,  arrested 
lum  for  an  escified  convict! 
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BY  SIB  NATHAKIEL. 

Na  XXVT.— Light  RfiABiiras  ra  Alison. 

Lest  subsequent  paragraphs  should  seem  to  be  too  exdusivdj  informed 
by  a  spirit  of  capdous  '^  censure" — ^by  a  carping  detraction,  a  nibbling 
disparagement,  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  Uteraiy  character, — be  the 
present  and  opening  one  devoted  to  a  sincere  ascription  of  homage  to 
whatever  is  laudable  (and  there  is  much  that  is  highly  so)  in  his  his- 
torical writings.  The  more  needful  is  this,  because  we  subsequent  para- 
gn^hs  in  question  axe,  after  all,  oonoemed  ratiier  with  superficial  points, 
connected  with  such  thmgs  as  style  and  composition,  than  with  the 
substance  of  his  narrative.  Honour  due,  then, — and  the  dues  axe  con- 
siderable,— ^be  forthwith  and  cordially  naid  to  the  learned  baionetfs 
industiyt  energy,  enthusiasm,  elevation  of  moral  tone,  and  honest  impar- 
tiality of  purpose.  Especial  honour,  that  with  such  strong  and  staunch 
convictions  of  hb  own,  he  can  and  will,  not  only  lend  an  attentive  ear, 
but  assign  a  pronunent  place,  to  the  equally  strong  and  utterly  opposed 
convictions  of  otiiers.  He  is  himsdf  deeply  impressed  with,  ana  om- 
sistentiy  prompt  to  impress  on  his  countrymen,  the  belief 

That,  for  the  functions  of  an  ancient  State- 
Strong  by  her  charters,  free  because  unbound* 

Servant  of  rrovidence,  not  slave  of  Fate- 
Perilous  is  sweeping  change,  all  chance  unsound.* 

Mr.  de  Quincey  has  remarked  of  Sontiiey,  as  a  writer  of  histoiy, — and 
the  remark  may  be  applied  in  a  measure  to  Alison, — ^that  his  very  tne* 
judices  tended  to  unity  of  feeling — being  in  harmony  with  each  otiier, 
and  mwing  out  of  a  strong  moral  feeling,  which  is  uie  one  sole  secret 
for  giving  interest  to  an  historical  narrative,  fusing  the  incoherent  de- 
tails into  one  body,  and  carrying  the  reader  fluentiy  along  the  else 
monotonous  recurrences  and  unmeaning  detuls  of  militszy  movem0ntB.t 
The  Corn-laws  and  the  Currency, — who  has  not  .dipped  mto  and  doaed 
over  tile  learned  baronet's  lucubrations  on  those  terriUe  topics  p  Which 
of  us  has  not  guiltily  skipped  by  the  score  whole-page  tables  of  sta- 
tistics, laborioudy  compiled,  and  infoUibly  demonstratiye  of  old  England's 
moribund  state?  One  is  profanely  reminded  (mutaiis  miUandis)^  by 
the  spectacle  of  Sir  Archibald's  mode  of  watohmg  and  predicting  ike 
free-trade  decadence  de  VAngleierre^  of  a  stanza  in  a  much-disputed 
variorum  poem, — 

Down  the  river  did  glide,  with  wind  and  with  tide, 

A  pig  with  vast  celerity ; 
And  the  Devi]  Iook*d  wise,  as  be  saw  how  the  while 
It  cut  its  own  throat    '<  There !"  quoth  he  with  a  smile, 

"  Goes  England's  commercial  prosperity." 

Not  tiiat  the  ''smile"  pertains  to  Sir  Archibsld,  any  more  than  does 

*  Wordsworth:  Sonnets. 

t  De  Quincey's  Antoluographic  Sketches,  voL  il. 
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{abiii  comparaHo  !)  the  general  character  of  the  snnling  Mephistopheles : 
Sir  Arehibald  is  too  aeriona,  and  in  &ct  too  mneh  of  a  croaker,  to  smile 
much  in  print  at  any  time,  especially  when  paper  cniren^  and  protection 
are  his  theme.  Smollett  represents  as  the  most  hardy  of  all  iieuienani 
Liamahag&B  crotchets,  his  position  *^that  commerce  woold,  sooner  or 
later,  prove  the  ruin  of  any  nation  where  it  flourishes  to  any  extent ;" 
that  eccentric  and  gallant  coontryman  of  Sir  Archihald  strennoosly 
asserting,  <^that  tiie  nature  of  commerce  was  such,  that  it  could  not  lie 
fixed  or  perpetual ;  but,  having  flowed  to  a  certain  heieht,  would  imme- 
diately begin  to  ebb,  and  so  continue,  till  the  channds  should  be  left 
almost  dry,**-— while  there  was  no  instance  of  the  tide's  rising  a  second 
time  to  any  considerable  influx  in  the  same  nation.*  'Tis  consolatoiy, 
when  one  remembers  the  date  of  that  gallant  officer's  prelections,  to  find 
that  the  old  British  channels  are  not  yet  left  almost  dry;  and  one 
cannot  but  hope  tiiat  the  Scotch  baronet  of  tiie  nineteentii  century  may 
be  as  fitf  out  (as  to  time  if  not  fact)  in  his  proleptical  philosophy,  as  was 
the  Scotch  lieutenant  of  the  eighteenth.  Goldsmith^  Chinese  cosmo- 
polite laughed,  in  his  day,  at  our  national  propensity  to  gloomy  fore- 
bodings, periodically  reyived,  and  exposed  tiiose  professional  croaken 
who,  said  ne,  make  it  their  business,  at  conyenient  intervals,  to  denounce 
Tuin  both  on  their  contemporaries  and  their  posterity.  "England,"  he 
adds,  "  seems  to  be  the  very  region  where  spleen  delights  to  dwell :  a 
man  not  only  can  give  an  unbounded  scope  to  the  disorder  in  himself, 
but  may,  if  ne  pleases,  propagate  it  over  the  whole  kingdom,  with  a  cer^ 
tainty  of  success.  He  has  only  to  cry  out,  tiiat  tiie  government,  tiie 
government  is  all  wrong,  that  tiieir  schemes  are  leading  to  ruin,  that 
Britons  aro  no  more;  every  good  member  of  the  commonwealth  thinks 
it  his  duty,  in  such  a  case,  to  deplore  the  universal  decadence  with  sym- 
pathetic sorrow,  and,  by  ftmcyins^  the  constitution  in  a  decay,  absolutely 
to  impair  its  vigour.**!  Let  us  hope  tiiat  since  the  time  when  good  old 
Lkn  Chi  Akangi  soioumed  in  London,  and  consorted  with  Beau  Tibbs 
and  tiie  Man  in  Black,  nous  avons  change  toutj  or  a  good  part  of,  cela. 
Meanwhile,  there  may  be  expected  political  monitors  ot  the  George 
Grenville  type,  to  whom  Burke  applied  tiie  lines 

TritoDida  conspicit  arcem 

Ingeniis,  opibusque,  et  festa  pace  virentem ; 
Vixqne  tenet  lacrymas  quia  nil  lacrymabile  cernit ; 

and  of  whom  a  recent  essayist  has  said,  tiiat  while  every  sea  was  covered 
with  our  ships,  and  our  language  heard  on  every  shore,  he  was  in  dismay 
at  tiie  decline  of  British  shippins^,  and  tiie  want  of  British  enterprise ; 
tiiat  whOe  great  manufacturing  cities  were  starting  up  on  barren  heaths, 
and  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotiand  were  resounding  with  the  busy 
hum  of  iiidustry,  he,  George  Grenville,  was  sighing  over  tiie  loss  of  our 
manufactures,  and  the  increase  of  imports  over  exports :  *^  our  conquests," 
he  said,  "  were  CeJlacious ;  our  enorts  were  principally  consumed  by  our 
own  fleets  and  annies;  our  carrying  trade  was  entirely  engrossed  by  the 
neutral  nations ;  the  number  of  our  ships  was  diminishing ;  our  revenues 
were  decreasing;  our  husbandry  was  standing  still  for  want  of  hands;  on 

*  Humphrey  Clinker.  f  CStisen  of  the  World.    Letter  cvii. 
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all  sides  it  became  quite  evident  tlwt  our  gloiy  was  departinr.**  Stwdy 
Mr.  Greaviile  wosld  hftve  been  too  IwppT  to  make  ABsoa  a  Secretaty  of 
State,  and  Ihs  own  rigliti-haBd  meii,  &ad  tbey  but  been  coodoHng  con* 
tempormnea.  He  we«ld  bave  made  tbe  most  of  Afison^s  doquent  warnings 
as  to  tbe  mournfvl  parallels  that  obtain  between  ibe  colmfnatioh  and  decaj 
of  iodivklaal  life  and  of  natioBal  ISk^  of  the  man  and  of  the  state.  Let 
«s  rather  hope  witi^  Edmnnd  Binke,  that  there  may  be  lalla<rir  in  the 
specnhttive  assamption  dmt  necesaarily,  and  by  tbe  constitution  of  things, 
all  states  have  the  samepenods  of  ih&ncy,  manhood,  anddecreratude  that 
are  found  in  the  individuals  who  comnose  them.  **  Parallels  oi  this  sort,^ 
said  Bnrke,  **  rather  furnish  similitades  to  illustrate  or  to  adorn,  than 
supply  analogies  from  whence  to  reason.  The  objects  trhich  are  attempted 
to  be  forced  into  an  analogy  are  not  Ibund  in  the  same  classes  of  exist- 
ence  GommottweiJths  are  not  physical  but  mora!  ^senoes.*  And 

though  it  is  right  that  nations,  as  well  as  individual  men,  should  not  be 
htgh*minded  but  fear,  and  while  thinkiug  they  stand  to  take  heed  lest 
they  fall,  and  wlule  rejoicing  in  prosperity  to  rejoios  with  trembrmg, — 
W8  will  trust,  from  current  evidences  of  national  spirit,  principle,  and 
honour,  pace  Sir  Archibald  Alison  and  his  tabular  testimonies  per  eontrh, 
i^at  old  England  is  not  yet  going,  going, ^one,  to  the  dogs ;  but  retains 
stamina  enough  to  survive,  and  by  surviving  to  refiite>  his  elegiac 
statittios. 

Passing  hom  characteristic  matter  to  characteristic  manner,  we  must 
own  that  we  have  met  'with  admirers  of  Alison's  style.  They  even 
avowed  themselves  fascinated  thereby  to  go  on  with  him  to  tihe  Fitds  of 
vol.  XX.  Grood  souls,  we  envied  their  unbilious  temperament.  Dr. 
Arnold  insists  on  the  impression  produced  by  an  historian's  style  as  a 
thing  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  in  deciding  upon  his  historical  merits. 
If  the  style,  says  Arnold,  is  heavy  and  cumbrous,  it  indicates  either  a 
dull  man,  or  a  pompous  man,  or  at  least  a  slow  and  awkward  man ;  if  it 
be  tawdry  and  full  of  commonplaces  enunciated  with  great  solemnity, 
the  writer  is  most  likely  a  silly  man.*  That  the  "  Historian  of  Europe  ^ 
•—^  title  imposingly  pompous — is  something  pompous,  is  by  some 
affirmed,  and  by  many  assumed.  That  he  is  a  dull  man,  only  fisiiction  or 
prejudice  will  aver,  except  with  saving  clauses,  or  in  a  perversion  of  the 
term  dulness  from  its  popular  usage.  That  he  is  a  silly  man  is  h  fortiori 
an  untenable  proposition — tkpons  astnorum  it  would  prove  to  the  silly- 
billies  who  might  attempt  to  demonstrate  it  Nevertheless,  though 
questionabl|y  pompous,  only  occasionally  dull,  and  in  no  allowable  sense 
silly,  our  historian's  style  is  often  "heavy,"  not  very  rarely  *' cumbrous," 
and  in  countless  instances  is  *^  tawdry  and  full  of  commonplaces  enon- 
dated  with  great  solenmity."  So  tawdry,  that  the  taateless  are  enrap* 
tured.  So  commonplace  that  the  commonalty  are  charmed.  So  solema 
that  the  stolid  are  awed  and  oveipowered. 

Gibbon  has  recorded  in  a  passage  immortal  as  his  History,  ihe  time 
and  place  of  his  '^  inspired"  resolve  to  narrate  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Boman  Empire.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  has  indited  a  similar  passage  on 
his  own  account,  and  wrought  it  op  into  the  body  of  his  narrative ;  similar 
at  least  in  scope,  not  in  form  or  substance ;  for  Alison  is  no  Gibbon,  and 

*  Arnold's  Lectures  on  Modem  History,  viiL 
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9ever  less  sq  tlian  when  imitating  hia-T-jast  m  hut  being  no^liaMoihy  k 
never  more  decisivelj  ^own,  ihan  when  £»  Msays  a  iablm^  wfaiefa  migkt 
resemble  what  it  copies^  were,  not  MaCMiIay'ft  bni6h»  e0)omi»  eutiiiiey 
fining-up,  relief,  and  general  keeping,  all  found  wanting.  The  plaoe  was 
Paris,  and  the  time  was  May,  1814,  when  the  '^Historian  o£  £urope" 
was  moved  to  undertake  his  inaqposing  enterprise.  *^  Among  the  eoonuBse 
mulUiude  whom  the  extraorduiary  events  of  the  period  had  drawn  together 
from  every  part  of  Evrope  to  the  French  oafHial,  and  the  hrillianoy  of 
this  speetaefe  had  concoitrated  in  one  spot»  was  one  young  man  who  had 
watched  with  intense  interest  the  progress  of  the  war  £rom  his  earliest 
years,  and  who,  having  hurried  from  his  paternal  roof  in  Edinburgh  on 
the  first  cessation  of  hostilities^  then  conceived  the  first  idea  of  narrating 
its  events ;  and  amidst  its  wonders  inhaled  that  ardent  spirit,  that  deep 
enthusiasm,  which,  sustaining  him  through  fifteen  subsequent  years  of 
travelling  and  study,  and  fif^teen  more  of  composition,  has  at  length 
realised  itself  in  the  present  history."  This  it  is,  then,  that  comes  of  in- 
baling  ardent  spirits ;  even  thus  does  ardent  ^rit  realise  itsdf.  Britons 
bom  will  guess  at,  and  do  justice  to,  the  historian's  meaning;  but 
ought  we  not  to  tremble  in  opening  a  translation,  lest  that  meaning 
in  this  passage  be  lamentably  perverted,  and  the  historian  accredited, 
on  his  own  showing,  with  a  thirty  years'  recourse  to  stimulants,  to 
sustain  him  under  the  fatigues  of  travel,  study,  and  composition? 
As  they  fisHnant  lentif  putting  a  stout  heart  to  the  stey  brae  of  his 
twenty  volumes,  those  readers  of  Alison,  who  retain  aught  of  loyalty  to 
the  Queen's  English,  are  vexed,  or  amused  (according  to  their  tempera- 
ment), by  such  ever-recurring  phrases  as — "  the  whole  combatants  dE  the 
Grand  Army," — "  the  whole  Cossacks  of  the  Don," — "  the  whole  cattle, 
horses,  and  carriages  in  their  possession," — <<the  whole  youth  of  the 
kingdom  were  summoned,"-—*'  the  whole  dependants  of  the  pontifical 
court,** — '^Mettemich  ostensiblv  revealed  his  whole  confidential  com- 
munications to  M.  Otto," — "  Wellington  had  anxiously  enjoined  the 
whole  Spanish  generals,"—''  intercept  the  whole  communications  of  the 
enemy,'  —"  rehnquish  the  whole  ammunition  waggons  of  the  army," — 
**  King  Joseph  and  his  whole  civil  functionaries," — "  the  whole  firitish 
columns  were  in  motion,"—"  Napoleon  scrupled  not  to  seize  the  whole 
fortresses  and  royal  family  of  Spain," — "  the  fatigue  undergone  by  his 
whole  attendants,^  &c.  The  Scotch  confusion  of  wHl  and  sAa//,  too,  is 
kept  up  wttii  national  persistency  zf  Napoleon  ^*  frequentiy  said  that  he 

*  For  instance.  Sir  Archibald's  '*  set-scene*'  of  the  Trial  of  Qaeen  Caroline, 
mesnt  as  a  companion-pictare  to  that  of  Warren  Hastings  by  Macaulay.  The 
execution  is  as  curious  an  infelicity  as  the  design. 

t  Among  other  cherished  Scoticisms  may  be  remembered  Sir  Archibald's  use 
of  the  verb  **  to  require."  E.  p.,  in  one  short  paragraph  occur  two  cases  in  point. 
Napoleon's  Swiss  porter,  we  are  told,  was  expected  to  be  always  at  his  post; 
**  night  and  day  he  reqnired  to  be  at  the  door  of  the  cabinet :" — while  of  tho 
Emperor  it  is  said,  **so  vast  was  the  variety  of  information  which  required  to  be 
tjJcen  into  account  in  the  formation  of  hhi  designs."— iBftrt  of  Europe,  ch.  78,  §  47. 
The  second  instance  indeed  may  be  thought  in  effect,  if  not  by  right,  a  now 
naturalised  Anglicism ;  but  the  first  is  a  pure  specimen  of  its  kind.  Again :  "  tho 
sword  required  to  be  thrown  in  to  restore  the  balance"  (79,  62); — "the  British 
naval  force  on  the  [North  American]  Lakes  required  to  bring  every  gun  fh)m 
Great  Britain"  (91,  63). 
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would  die  of  oanoer  in  the  stomach  before  he  was  fifty^  (wilfiil  man!) i^-^ 
he  is  made  to  say  to  the  refractory  Chambers  (1813),  ^^If  i^  would 
now  do  thdr  duty,  I  would  be  invineible  in  face  of  the  enemy,** — and 
again,  ''  If  I  had  not  possessed  that  ardent  temperament  of  mind,  I 
would  never  have  raised  myself  to  the  first  throne  in  the  world.** 
<<  A  majority  I**  exclaims  Charles  X.,  *^  I  should  be  sony  to  gain  iti  I 
would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it."  Quoth  Mettemich  in  1830,  "  I 
would  be  less  alarmed  if  Polignac  were  more  so."  Pmnting  out  the 
causes  of  our  reverses  in  the  American  war  of  1814,  the  historian  adds. 
*<And  we  will  have  ourselves  to  blame  if  they  are  again  incoired." 
landley  Murray*s  warning  of  the  poor  foreigner  who  transposed  his  wills 
and  shalls— who  would  be  drowned,  and  nobody  should  J^dip  him<*-has 
been  lost  upon  Sir  Archibald  Ahson. 

Then  again  one  is  for  ever  lighting  on  some  curiosity  of  style,  in  the 
shape  of  metaphor,  similitude,  ellipse,  antithesb,  &c.  Napoleon,  we  are 
told,  in  awful  capitals,  was  the  '<  iKCABNATioif  of  the  jjlst  Stage  of 
THE  Revolution:**  a  mot  more  adventurous  than  distinct,  oi  the 
Robert  Montgomery  order.  Napoleon  was  surrounded  by  vices,  *^on 
the  impulse  of  which  he  was  elevated  to  greatness :"  a  somewhat  novel 
adaptation  of  an  'Mmpulse."  ^'A  charfi^e  of  Prench  horsemen  at 
Marengo  placed  Napoleon  on  the  consular  tiarone ;  another,  of  the  Eng- 
lish light  dragoons  on  the  flank  of  the  Old  Guard,  buried  ham  to  die 
rock  of  St.  nSena.**  To  the  French  Revolutionists,  the  "  simple  padi 
of  duty"  is  said  to  have  been  "  insupportable."  The  Allied  Sovereigns, 
when  nrst  they  caught  sight  of  Paris  in  1814,  '^  inhaled,  during  several 
minutes,  the  entrancing  spectacle.*'  In  the  American  war  of  1812,  the 
striking  of  one  of  our  frigates  to  a  Yankee  is  thus  elaborately  expressed: 
"  And  the  English  colours  were  mournfully  lowered  to  the  broad  pendant 
of  their  emancipated  ofi8pring,'*^->and  a  little  further  on  the  Chmpewa 
action  (1814)  is  called,  "this  unparalleled  stmggle  [of  Englandj  with 
her  worthy  o£&pring.*'  During  tne  war  with  France,  '^  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  people  had  grown  into  eristence,"  '^  and  inhaled  with 
their  earliest  breath  an  ardent  desire  for  its  success."  Of  the  militaiy 
intrigpies  in  fJEivour  of  Napoleon  while  at  Elba, — ^  The  inferior  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army  were  in  an  especial  manner  the  seat  of  this 
conspiracy.**  So  great  was  the  joy  in  England  afier  the  bstde  of 
Waterloo,  that  not  only  "  exultation  beamed  in  every  eye,'*  but,  **  spon« 
taneous  illuminations  were  seen  in  every  di^  :** — marry,  a  parions  right ! 
The  italicising  of  the  word  ghost  in  the  following  sentence  is  Sir  Archi- 
bald*s  own — <'  It  did  not  establish  <  a  throne  surrounded  by  republican 
institutions,*  but  a  republic  surrounded  by  the  ghost  of  monarchical 
institutions.**  No  occasion  for  italics,  one  might  tlunk,  to  draw  attention 
to  so  striking  a  figure.  One  ghost  surrounding  a  republic  1 — the  idea  is 
supernatural  of  course,  and  there  are  more  things  m  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy :  yet  who  can  wonder  if  the 
phrase  has  been  styled  '^  showman's  English,**  in  referenoe  to  the  show- 
man's formula,  *^  There  you  see  Lord  Nelson  a-dying,  surrounded  by  Cap* 
tain  Hardy.'*     Verily  it  needed  a  ghost  come  £rom  the  mve  to  do  that. 

Alison's  quotations  from  foreign  tongues,  dead  and  uvins',  are  more 
profuse  than  correct  ''Vive  la  Roi"  is  of  course  a  misprint;  but 
'<  Aidez-ioi  et  le  ciel  t'aidera**  looks  like  a  grace  beyond  the  printer's 
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mtti  eapeoially  when  zepeated«  It's  a  pity»  too,  vAaa  a  line  from  Viigil 
er  Hoiaee  won't. sean,  or  a  aonorous  phrase  from  Tacitus  won't  puase. 
Nor  is  it  quite  oomme  U  Jaui  in  a  great  historian  to  confound  Caligula 
with  Commodus,  little  as  there  may  be  to  choose  between  those  ArcadeB 
ambo;  or,  in  a  French  scdiolar  and  critical  chionider,  to  interpret  M.  de 
Sene'&oelebiated  Jamaw  (in  the  amnesty  debate  of  1819)  by  Never! — 
*^  the  regicides,  never  /"  * — which,  by  the  context,  is  just  what  De  Series 
£d  not,  .as  it  is  what  jamow  need  not,  mean. 

Nor  does  the  learned  baronet  seem  to  gain  in  accuracy  of  style  with 
years  and  experience.  In  his  latest  volume  (iii.)  we  have  st;q>erabundant 
q)ecimens  of  his  old  mannerr^e.  ^.,  '^  These  [Asiatic]  names  will  convey 
but  little  ideas  to  a  European  reader:" — "Along  the  parapet  is  also 
placed,  at  certain  distances,  square^  loopholed  blockhouses:" — ^^'The 
whole  palisades  and  outer  walls  were  oonqueied  by  the  Russians :" — **  the 
innate  jeabnsy  of  the  Russians  at  the  English  in  the  East:" — <<  He 
(Wittgenstein,  1829)  was  allowed  to  retire  accordingly,  a  step  rested  on 
his  age  and  infirmities ;  and  he  received  for  his  successor  Count  Diebitch, 
the  chief  of  his  stafip,"  who,  it  is  added,  "expressed  himself  in  flattering 
terms  to  his  respectable  predecessor:" — "  the  divergence  of  his  opinions 
with  thoee  of  his  colleagues"  [speaking  of  La  Bouidoanaye,  1829]  :—'<  It 
is  impossible  to  qualify  in  too  strong  terms  the  conduct  of  Opposition  in 
recent  ouroumstances,"  is  made  to  say  M.  de  Chantolauze,  in  1830  : — *^  the 
military  histories  of  France  ....  is  a  striking  proof  how  strongly  .  .  the 
public  mind  had  been  turned  to  warlike  acUevements"  (p.  633) :— the 
vehema[it  gesticulation  of  the  French  school  of  acting,  arises  partly 
^'  firom  the  experienced  necessity  of  supplying,  by  the  intensity  of  the 
leprssentation,  for  the  measured  language  and  stetely  voice  of  the  poet." 
But  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  there  is  less  verbosity  in  our  historian's  more 
secent  labours-— less  of  the  tumid,  turgid  wordiness  at  which  Mr.  DisraeE 
sometime  sneered,  when  he  told  us  how  '^  Mr.  Rigby  impressed  on 
Coningsby  ....  to  make  himself  master  of  Mb.  Wosdt's  History  of  the 
late  War  in  twenty  volumes,  a  capital  work,  which  proved  that  Provi* 
denoe  was  on  ^  side  of  the  Tories."  Mr.  Disraeli  has  enjoyed  the 
sweets  of  ofiSce,  and  has  made  Mr.  Wordy  honorary  amends,  by  a 
baronetoy  to  wit,  since  that  little  pleasantey  was  indited. 

It  is  edifying  to  note  Sir  Archibald's  historical  parallels,  as  steted  in  a 
grand  cUmaoteric  sort  of  way.  He  has  a  set  of  historical  uniques,  ancient 
and  modem ;  severely  adjusted  correlatives,  each  to  each,  and  admitting 
of  no  other  coDUkarison  than  the  one  exclusively  assigned  by  his  uncom- 
promising rhetonc  No  words,  he  assures  us,  for  instance,  can  convey  an 
idea  of  the  transports  of  joy  which  pervaded  entire  Greece  when  die  newa 
of  the  battle  of  Navarino  was  received : — ^^  Never  since  the  defeat  of 
Hasdrubal  by  the  consul  Nero,  on  the  banks  of  the  Meteums,  had  such 
a  sensation  pervaded  the  heart  of  a  nation*"     One  might  suppose  that 

*  "  111  the  irrevocable  category  should  be  placed  the  family  of  Buonaparte  and 
the  regicide  voters.  The  rest  are  only  exiledybr  a  time.  To  ooodnde  in  one  word 
— ^tbe  regicides,  never  T  So  M.  de  Series  is  made  to  declaim ;  and,  persistent  in 
his  negation  of  the  force  of  jamaisj  Sir  ArchihaM  afterwards  remarks,  **  The 
expression  used  by  M.  de  Series,  jamais  (never),  made  an  immense  sensation." 
But  granting  that  the  meaning  of  jamais  must  be  *'  never,"  what  then  becomes  of 
the  meaning  of  the  context  ? 
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daring  A»  revolntioiiB  and  agitfttions  of  two  heinispheMtf^  beiw^hsn  ibe 
triumphs  of  coDSol  Nero  and  of  Sir  Edward  Codrington*  a  natioiial  aei»* 
gation  of  the  kind  had,  at  some  time  or  other  (for  the  time  ia  loo^)k  ^d 
in  some  conntry  or  another  (for  the  space  is  iai^X  ^^^^  az^pervnetd : 
hat  no ;  the  historian's  ttever  is  iaezorable,  and  nothing  bofi  Metvirui 
can  answer  to  Navarino,  nothing  bat  Navarino  to  Metaunia.  Oocaaion^ 
ally,  indeed,  when  the  Alisonian  mediod  of  rounding  a  period  admit*  of 
or  requires  it,  a  wider  latitude  is  conceded:  as  where  it  is. said,  of  the 
massacre  in  l^e  isUnd  of  Chios  (1822),  that  "  modem  Europe  had  never 
witnessed  such  an  instance  of  bloodshed  or  honor.  To  find  a  parallel  to 
it  we  must  go  back  to  the  storming  of  Syracuse  or  Carthage  by  the 
Romans,  or  uie  sack  of  Bagdad  or  Aleppo  by  the  arsos  of  Timoor."  Of 
Navarino  again,  we  learn,  that  **  never,  save  by  the  taking  of  Jeriwalem» 
in  1199,  by  the  crusading  warriors  under  Godfrey  of  BouiUon,  had  ao 
unanimous  a  feeling  of  exultation  pervaded  the  Christian  world.**  The 
abandonment  by  the  Czar  Nicholas  of  the  riege  of  Silistria,  in  1828,  and 
his  perilous  voyage  to  Odessa,  "  furnished  to  the  journalists  of  Eorope 
ample  ground  for  comparison  with  the  flight  of  Xerxes  aorQSs  the  HeU«i- 
pont  after  the  defeat  of  Salanis,  two  thousand  years  before."  The  wolf 
of  Charles  X.,  it  appears^  became  historical,  so  "  extraordinary"  was  that 
prinoe's  ''turn  for  felicitous  oolloquy ;"  << repeated  frooi  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other,  they  rivalled  the  mast  oelebrated  of  Henry  IV. 
in  warmth  of  heart,  and  the  most  lelioitoufl  of  Louis  XIV«  m  taseness  of 
expression."  (Ah,  that  Sir  Archibald  would  but  cultivate  the  gift  he 
thus  makes  characteristic  of  the  Grand  Monarque!)  Speaking  of  Na- 
polemi,  again,  <<  It  is  easy  to  see  from  his  expreesioos  and  style  of  ex- 
presskm,  that  if  he  had  not  equalled  Alexander  in  the  hutre  of  his  eon* 
quests,  he  was  qualified  to  have  rivalled  Homer  in  the  brilliancy  of  his 
conceptions.''  The  **  sufferings  and  privations  "  caused  by  Strikes,  <*  often 
eome  to  equal  anything  recorded  in  the  darkest  days  of  histooy — the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  or  9ie  blockade  of  Haarlem."  So  ruthless  was  revo- 
lutionary fury  in  eastern  Spain,  in  1821,  that  ^*  the  annals  of  the  Roman 
proscriptions,  of  Adienian  cruelty,  of  French  atrocity,  may  be  eeaitdied  in 
vain  for  a  similar  instance  of  general,  deliberate,  and  deeply-devised 
popular  vengeance."  The  <' Russian  army  exhibits  a  combinatioa  of 
physical  strength  and  intellectual  power  •  .  .  whioh  no  other  country  ia 
modem  times  can  exhibit^  and  to  find  a  parallel  to  whioh  we  must  gg^ 
back  to  the  Roman  legions  in  the  days  of  Trajan  or  Severus."  Had  the 
Russian  insuigents  in  1826  gained  their  purpose,  "  even  the  Reign  of 
Terror  in  FVance  would  have  been  but  a  shadow  of  what  must  have  en^ 
sued ; — the  proscriptions  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  the  slanghter  of  Nero^  the 
centralised  unmitigated  despotism  of  the  Lower  Empire^  could  alone 
have  been  looked  for."  The  *^  alarming  crisis  of  1797,"  threatening  a 
national  bankruptcy,  "  was  surmounted  with  ease,  by  the  simple  device  a£ 
declaring  the  Bank  of  England  notes,  like  the  treasury  bonds  in  the 
second  Punic  War,  a  legal  tender" — which  Roman  policy^  ''more  even 
than  the  slaughter  on  the  Metaurus,  the  triumph  of  Zama,  determined 
the  fate  of  the  ancient  world."  *'  The  journey  of  Ferdinand  (VII.)  horn 
Valencia  to  Madrid  (1814)  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  of  Charles  II. 
from  Dover  to  London,  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  before ;"  and  so 
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iNdih  Queeti  Corolme's  reception  from  Doyer  to  London — <<  nodiing  liki^ 
it  iiad  been  witnessed  since  the  restonition  of  Charles  IL" 

When  a  parallel  does  not  occor  to  the  historian's  mind,  he  has  xeoonrse 
to  some  such  trite  focmtda  as,  *^  It  is  impossihle  to  describe ;"  *^  words 
would  finl  to  depiot,"  &o.  Thus :  **  No  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  the 
impression  whion  the  death  of  the  Di^  de  Bern  produced  in  France.'' 
**  No  words  can  conrey  an  idea  of  the  transports  into  which  the  Royalists 
were  thrown  by  the  auspicious  event"  of  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  Bor- 
deaux. **  No  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  general  trans- 
ports which  prevailed  through  the  British  Islands  at  the  withdrawal  of 
the  bin"  of  pains  and  penahies  against  Queen  Caroline  (1820).  '<No 
words  can  adequately  describe  the  universal  enthusiasm  which  her  arrival 
excited  among  the  great  bulk  of  the  people."  **  No  words  can  convey 
an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  system  of  pillage"  extends  in  Russiat 
When  Ferdhiand  VII.  declared  in  iavour  of  fmdom  in  1814,  ^  no 
words  can  describe  the  universal  transport  with  which  this  decree  was 
received." 

A  masterstroke  of  Alisonian  criticism  seems  to  be  a  certain  formula, 
of  which  the  following  are  slightly  varied  expressions  :*^''  Inferior  to 
Napoleon  in  genius,  and  greatly  so  in  vigour  and  condensation  of  ex> 
pression.  General  Jomini  is  much  his  superior  in  impartiality  and  solidity 
of  judgment"  "  Unequal  to  Jomini  in  muitary  science  or  political  though^ 
General  Mathieu  Dumas  is  greatly  his  superior  in  picturesque  power 
and  graphic  effect.'*  Mr.  Huskisson  **  had  neither  the  p^vevering  energy 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  nor  the  ardent  soul  of  Mr.  Fox,  nor  the  playful  eloquence  q£ 
Hr.  Canning ;  but  in  thorough  mastery  of  one  great  branch  of  govern- 
ment he  was  superior  to  them  all."  M.  Guizot,  l^ough  'Mess  terse  in 
his  style  than  Montesquieu,  less  discursive  than  Robertson,  is  more 
just  and  nhilosophic  ihaa  either."  Joanna  Baillie — ''  less  stately  and 
pompous  tnan  Comeille,  less  vehement  and  impassioned  than  Schiller^ 
ner  dramas  bear  a  certain  affinity  to  both."  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  '^had 
all  the  acuteness  and  analytical  turn  of  Hume  or  Hutchinson,  and  all 
the  ardour  and  tenderness  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  :"-^'|  inferior  in  learn* 
ing  to  Stewart,  Brown  was  more  original,"  &c.  Francis  Homer—*'  less 
e^fuent  and  discursive  than  Brou^liam,  less  aerial  and  ele^nt  than 
Jeffirey,  he  was  a  much  deeper  thinker  than  either."  *^  Less  distinguished 
in'pablio  life"  than  Warren  Hastings,  '*his  antagonist,  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
has  leflb  a  reputation  hardly  less  enduring."  Canning,  again,  ''  less  phi- 
losophical than  Burke,  less  instructive  than  Pitt,  less  impasrioned  than 
Fox,  was  more  attractive  than  any  of  them."  If  M.  de  Villele  **  did  not 
carry  away  his  audience  by  noble  sentiments  and  eloquent  language,  like 
Chateaubriand  ;  nor  charm  them  by  felicitous  imagery  and  brilliant  ideas, 
Kke  Canning ;  he  succeeded  in  the  end  in  not  less  forcibly  commanding 
Hiheir  attention,  and  often  more  durably  directed  their  determmations."  Mr« 
Grattan  **  was  not  so  luminous  in  his  exposition  of  facts  as  Pitt,  nor  so 
vehement  in  his  declamation  as  Fox ;  but  in  burning  thoughts,  generous 
ft&elings,  and  glowing  language,  he  was  sometimes  superior  to  either." 
The  Grand-Duke  Constantino  "rivalled  Richard  Cosur-de-Lion  in  his 
valour  in  the  field,  but  he  surpassed  htm  also  in  the  vehemence  with 
which  he  ruled  the  cabinet,  and  in  acts  of  tyranny,"  &c.     The  Ciar 
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KiehobB  '^isneidier  led  away  by  ilie  ^ifabst  for  sudden  mechanical  inw 
provem^t,  like  Peter,  nor  tne  praiMB  of  philQeopherB,  like  Gatheninfl^ 
aor  libe  tiiubm  of  iaezperienoed  pliilanthropy,  like  Aleocander.  .  .  Like 
•Wellington,  GflBsar,  and  many  other  of  ihe  greateat  men  reeoided  in  lua- 
tofy,  htt  expvesston  faaa  faeeome  more  intellectual  as  he  advanoed  in 
yeaxs.  ..  He  is  an  Alexander  the  Grreat  in  reaolntiooy  bat  not  in  mag- 
nanimity." 

Obsenre,  again,  ffir  Archibald's  ea^e  eye  fiir  '^  extraordinary  ecuno- 
denees.^    If  any  man  can  get  up  a  case  of  the  kind,  it  is  he.     Carefully 
he  reooxds  the  £ut,  that,  '^  by  a  singular  coincidence,"  the  last  action  in 
the  continental  war  of  1814  took  pboe  on  «^the  Hill  of  Mars,  wheie» 
fifteen  hnndred  yean  befiire,  St.  Denis  sofiSered  martyrdom,  who  first 
introduced  Christianity  into  Northern  Gaul."    On  the  31st  Beoember, 
.406,  says  Gibbon,  the  Vandal  army  crossed  the  probably  frozen  Bbtn^ 
and  the  barriers  between  the  sayage  and  civilised  nations  of  the  earth 
were  lerelledto  the  ground : — "  On  that  day  fisurteen  hundred  and  seren 
years,"  says  Alison,  by  an  "extraordinary  coincidence,"  the  allied  anmes 
'<at  t^  same  place  crossed  the  same  river."     <* It  is  a  rery  enrions  coin* 
eidenoe  that  the  battle  of  Watedoo  was  fought  just  four  hundred  yean 
after  that  of  Azincour ;  the  former  took  place  on  18th  June,  1815 ;  the 
hitter  en  Oct.  25,  1415."     It  is  a  very  extraoidinary  ditto,  that  Welling 
ion's  English  soldiers  at  Yittona  fought  on  the  same  ground  as  thdr 
{ftthers  httd  done,  five  hundred  years  before,  .to  establish  Peter  the  Cruel 
on  the  throne  of  Spain^ — Were  the  ooinodenoes  and  parallels  thus  sug^ 
gested,  duly  brought  together,  they  would  form  a  notable  pendant  to 
Plntarch's  craze  in  the  same  line— ror  the  fine  old  Boeotian  deaily  loved 
to  collect  coincidences  and  parallels,  and  dwell,  e,  ^.,  on  the  great  fact 
that  '^j&ere  were  two  eminent  peraons  of  the  name  of  Attb,  the  one  a 
Syrian,  the  other  an  Arcadian,  who  both  were  killed  by  a  boar ;"  ai^ 
"  two  Actarons,  both  torn  to  pieces,  one  by  his  lovers,  the  other  by  his 
dogs;"  and  <^two  Scipios,  of  whom  the  one  conquered  Carthage,  the 
odier  destroyed  it ;"  and  three  captures  of  Troy,  in  all  of  whidi  hone- 
fledi  was  more  or  less  coneemedr--the  finb  capture  being  by  Hercules, 
>'on  account  of  lAomedon's  horses;    the  second  by  Agamemnon,   by 
means  of  the  wooden  horse ;  the  third  by  Charidemus,  a  horse  hs^ppoung 
to  stand  in  the  way,  and  hindering  the  Trojans  from  shutting  the  gates 
to  quickly  as  they  should  have  done."     Let  it  be  accounted  veouJ  in 
Alison  cum  J?ltUareho  errare;  for  so  to  err  is  human,  though  so  to 
forgive  may  not  be  divine. 

Once  more.  Every  one  must  admire  the  historian's  caiefol  insertion 
of  such  restrictive  clauses  as  the  following,  in  his  judgment  of  celebrated 
men.  "  Yet,  with  all  these  great  and  lofty  qualities,  Chateaubriand  was 
fisr  fipom  being  a  perfect  character."  The  £mperor  Nichdas  is  ''  ez- 
.emplary  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  a  faithful  husband^  an  afieo- 
tioaiate  father.  .  .  .     Yet  he  is  not  a  perfect  character."    Nor  ia  it  easf 


to  do  justice  to  the  dignified  gravity  with  which  he  enunciates  i 
profound  proposition  as,  that  '^  the  march  of  revolution  is  not  always  on 
.flowers,"  and  that  ^Vthe  Vox  Pcpuli  is  not  always,  at  the  moment  die 
ForlM." 

And  so  we  might  go  on  for  some  time  to  come ;  but  tiien,  que  vauk9* 
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vaus  f  Sir  Archibald  can  show  cause  for  smilme  disdainfolly  at  snappish 
strictures  once  in  a  way,  when  he  can  point  to  me  number  of  his  editions, 
.which  approach  the  teens,  and  to  the  hosts  of  his  readers,  whose  tale 
who  can  tell  ?  He  can  afford  to  be  indulgent,  or  indi£5arent,  to  here-and- 
there  a  jelpmg  cur :  'Met  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite,  for  'tis  tiieir 
nature  to" — (as  saith,  in  not  quite  divine  diction,  the  Divine  Song  of  Dr. 
Watts) :  and  naturally  he  will  impute  to  an  ill-conditioned  incom* 
petency  any  disposition  to  overhaul  nis  weak  points,  and  will  set  down 
the  culprit  as.  some  straggler  in  the  rear-guard  of  those  criticasters,  mere 
dyspeptic  detractors,  who 

Veulent  voir  des  d^ats  a  tout  ce  qu*on  ^crit, 
£t  penseot  que  louer  n'est  pas  d'un  bel  esprit. 

If  our  peroration  be  too  pert,  be  our  proem  accepted  in  mitigation  of 
damages. 


CAN  YOU  80  SOON  FORGET  ME? 

BT  J.  E.  CARPENTER. 

Can  you  so  soon  forget  me, 

Now  I  am  far  away. 
As  though  you  ne'er  had  met  me, 

And  mingle  with  the  gay  ? 

The  first  words  kindly  spoken, 

Could  they  thy  love  dispel. 

And  bear  to  thee  no  token 

That  told  our  last  &rewell? 

To  think  you  Tiever  loved  me 
'Twere  better  far,  and  yet 
How  short  a  time  has  proved  thee 
How  soon  you  can  forget  I 

Perchance  you  still  dissemble, 

Still  play  the  traitor's  part. 
Tour  lips  with  accents  tremble, 

That  sprine  not  from  the  heart ; 
His  dream,  like  mine,  will  vanish. 

For  false  you  still  may  be  I 
Though  I  vainly  strive  to  banish 

The  memory  of  thee. 

They  tell  me  that  the  stranger 

Now  lives  but  in  thy  smile, — 
Me  heeds  not  of  the  danger 

That  lurks  beneath  its  wile ; 
I  deemed  that  falsehood  never 

Could  mar  so  fair  a  shrine ; 
Tet  though  we  part  for  ever. 

May  happiness  be  thine  1 
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-DOING  OUR  VESUVIUS.'* 

"  Havk  yovL  done  your  VesuYius  ?"  is  a  question  ms  oommcoi  zblSwuha 
as  "Have  you  been  to  the  Oi)era?"  in  Loodon.  For  some  daja  after  my 
arriva],  via  Marseilles,  in  an  invalid's  baste  into  warm  weatbsiv  I  ooold 
plead  weakness  as  an  excuse  for  not  having  achieved  thisf  testable  frat;  but 
m  a  surprisingly  short  time^  sunny  skies  and  salubriouft  air  rendered  the 
excuse  inadmissible — ^the  "sick-list"  became  a  palpable  tfAq«»  ■■«>  that 
at  length  our  party  was  made  for  *' next  day/' and  for  ^^next,"  and 
"  next "  again  ; ''  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  a^d  ta>manow»"  might  bate 
crept  on  to  the  "last  syllable  of  our  recorded  time"  atNafleB;  for 
Guiseppe,  our  laquats  de  place^  ever  placed  an  enbaigo  on  the  expedi- 
tion, by  turning  his  weather-eye  to  Vesuvius,  and  asauxiog  ua  that  it  -was 
useless  to  ascend  until  he  gave  the  signal^  for  that  it  was  often  "etMwo 
tempo "  on  the  mountain,  and  that  he  knew  it  and  its  weather-signals 
well — **Nessun  com*  to,  signor»* 

We  submitted  for  some  days  to  this  despotism,  having  the  aatiafoetioQ 
of  repeating  daily,  just  about  the  hour  when  we  might  have  bees  ^maUng 
meteorological  experiments  on  the  summit,  "  What  a  lovdy  day  dm 
would  have  been  (or  Vesuvius  T'  At  last,  as  commonly  happens  tmn  the 
preins  of  authority  are  too  tightly  drawn,  we  burst  through  uiem  all.  Ooe 
morning,  at  about  six  o^ciock,  I  opened  my  window,  and  aeeing  the 
bright  sun  and  intensely  blue  sky  of  an  Italian  fine  day^  I  gilded  myself 
for  conflict,  and  wben  Guiseppe  came  with  shaving- water  (I  never  ^Mwe 
tit  to  the  moustache  mania^  m  which  the  English  disfigure  their  honesty 
clean-shaven,  Saxon  faces,  abroad)  about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  Hm 
following  colloquy  ensued : 

"  EccOf  Guiseppe^  huono  giortw.^ 

^^  Sly  signorf  ma  Vesuvie  offuscata  aneora,**  (Vesuvius  has  still  its 
nightcap  on.) 

*'  Niente — niente — sera  tempo  chtaro"  I  stoutly  rejoined* 

^*  Signor,  non/*  returned  Guiseppe  the  immovable. 

*'  Andiamo/'  replied  I. 

"  Signor,  non^  (da  capo). 

I  could  not  argue  the  matter  much  further — my  Italian  was  weariog 
very  thin — ^but  I  must  have  looked  rebellion  and  decision,  for  at  length, 
with  one  of  those  indescribable  pantomimes  in  which  these  people  throw 
head,  shoulders,  hands,  body,  alt  into  one  shrug,  Guiseppe  yielded  wilb 
**  Signor  e  maestro  r  meaning  thereby,  ''  You  are  an  obstinate,  boll* 
headed  Inglese !  but — have  it  all  your  own  way."  So  the  carriage  was 
ordered,  and  at  about  ten  o'clock  a  party  of  four — ^my  daughters,  myself, 
and  an  agreeable  military  friend — started  for  Resina,  where  you  leaTe 
the  once  lava-ruined,  often  lava-threatened  town,  built  upon  the  gmve 
of  another  buried  deep,  deep  below,  to  explore  the  tumuium  ovemea^ 
which  will  one  day  again  spread  a  fresh  winding-sHeet  of  scoris  and 
ashes  over  both.  The  ascent  of  Vesuvius  could  not  commence  from  a 
more  appropriate  point. 

Although  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  our  own  good  fortune  in  the  whole 
expedition  to  wish  any  one  arrangement  altered,  yet,  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  I  record  an  advice,  that,  when  *^  ladies  are  in  the  case,^  or,  to 
speak  truth,  gentlemen  *<fat  and  scant  o*  breath''  like  myself,  it  b 
mocB  advisable  to  take  a  carriage  and  three  Q'eu  milor*^ four!)  by  the 
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sew  road  to  the  Hermitage,  rather  than  a  carnage  and  pair  to  Resina^ 
and  thence  ponies  by  the  terraced  short  cut,  striking  direct  upwards 
iiii»dgli  the  Tme  region  of  Vesuvius  to  the  same  point.  The  terrace 
ascent  is  more  in  character  for  a  mpuntdn  adveuture,  but  the  carriage- 
itNid  ^infiaitelj  move^  nnromautically  comfortable,  for  visitors  can  now 
irfaixi  up  ii6>  the  Hermitage  as  to  the  door  of  a  post-house  on  any  public 
bighway^  instead  of  cBmbing  over  cinders  and  lava,  as  we  did,  on  the  backs 
oldixBiBiitive  ponies*  JDtef  I  say  diminutive  ponies?  I  recal  the  disparaging 
word,  lor,'  of  thb  sagacity,  strength,  and  endurance  of  those  extraordinary 
anitnak,  I  camiot  speak  too  largely.  They  were  all  good  ;  but  of  mine 
own— old,  grizzly,  and  shaggy  as  he  was —I  must  make  mention  in 
terms  of  n)ecial  aflR^onate  remembrance.  Imagine  a  man  (in  jockey 
phrase  *^BUiteen  stan")  mounted  in  an  antiquated  capacious  military 
saddle,  peaked  before  and  behind,  upon  an  animal  four  and  a  half  feet 
high  (I  measured  him  with  my  walking-stick)  ;  further,  conceive  of  thb 
creature  as  walking  away  with  one,  up  terraces  of  smooth  stone,  over 
iviinldes  of  indurat^  and  contorted  lava,  among  beds  of  rugged  cinders^ 
:aod  round  rooky  comers,  which  I  can  but  compare  to  the  short  turps 
^from  one  ffight  of  stairs  to  another — and  all  this  done  without  *'  start^^ 
^.'stanihle,"  or  ^  mistake^  of  any  kind.  Once  or  twice,  in  pure  shame  at 
buiHlening  sttch  an  animal  in  places  of  special  ruggedness  or  diQicuIty,  I 
dismoimted  and  led  him,  for  which  act  of  mercy  I  got  mercilessly  laughejL 
at  by  die  goides,  who  all  assured  me  that  he  would  cany  me  m  perfect 
safety  ;«-4Uid  he  did  so.  We  were  all  equally  well  mounted.  Nathless !  I 
Abide  by  my  opinion,  that,  taking  into  account  the  severe  labour  of  the 
ascent  of  the  cone,  it  is  better  to  leave  your  carnage  at  the  Hermitage^ 
and  on  your  return  roll  rapidly  down  to  Naples,  rather  than  ride  the  best 
of  all  possible  ponies  five  miles  down  hill  in  the  darkness,  after  a  day  of 


The  Hermit  who  in  former  days  kept  vigil  on  the  sterile  skirt  of  Ye- 
suvius,  in  the  cell  of  "  II  Salvatore,*^  has  long  since  retreated  before  the 
hordes  of  adventure<^hunters  who  now  throng  the  mountain.  If  the 
occupant  of  the  Hermitage  were  a  genuine  Eremite,  long  before  he  quitted 
the  neld  his  pious  soul  must  have  been  sore  vexed  by  the  continued  and 
gvowmg  intrusions  upon  his  ^'  ancient  solitary  reign,**  as  day  after  day 
tmd  and  rollicking  tourists,  roaring  for  '*  Lachr}'ma  Christi" —  guides 
tqnabbling  for  piastres — and  last,  and  worst  of  aJl,  beggars  (poaching 
dogs !)  rattHng  their  chins*  for  gain,  disturbed  his  contemplations  ; — all 
these  interruptions  must  have  left  the  poor  man  much  the  same  kind  of 
qniet  as  his  pasteboard  confrere  of  the  cowl  enjoys  at  Vauxhall ;  and 
when  lady  tourists  began  to  find  then:  way  to  the  mountain,  and  came  in 
mincing  and  touching  tones  to  solicit  leave  to  bare  their  pretty  little 
£Bet,  and  to  change  their  torn  boots  and  stockings  in  the  cell  of  the 
Solitary,  we  may  imagine  the  horror  of  the  venerable  man  as  first  finding 
atteranoe  in  an  adaptation  of  St.  Senan's  cruel  song : 

*  The  pantomime  of  Neapolitan  beggary  is  curious.  They  run  by  your  car<- 
riage,  holding  up  the  forefinger,  and  calling  at  intervals,  <*  Jfort  </«/ante/''— a  plea 
which  their  laughing  eye  and  round  bronzed  cheek  shows  to  be  a  lie  on  lA«  fae€ 
of  it  Then  they  strike  their  chins,  making  their  jaws  rattle  Uke  castanets,  to 
show,  I  suppose,  that  their  masticating  organs  are  ready,  though  their  meat  be 
not  so.  The  Neapolitan  beggar  cannot  be  repulsed  efi'ectuiilly  by  any  form  of 
refhsal  except  turning  the  back  of  your  hand  to  him}  when  tJbis  is  done,  he  goes 
away  at  once. 
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^  Cui  Eicmite^&eminis 
Commune  quid  cum  monachU? 
Nee  te  nee  ullam  aliam 
Admittemus  in  casukan.^ 

**  Then  quoth  the  Hennit, '  What  have  you 
With  me  or  my  retreat  to  do  ? 
You  change  no  stoddng  in  the  cell 
Where  I  in  holy  quiet  dwell."* 

Stilly  as  the  '*  pressure  from  without"  grew  more  intensey  and  the 
throng  of  tourists  firom  below  oame  more  '^  fast  and  fuiioos,"  we  may 
further  imagine  the  Solitary  giving  up  the  strife^  and  seeking  a  sa£sr 
retreat  for  his  asceticism  in  some  distant  Calafarian  wilderness,  leaving 
.the  Hermitage  and  its  desecrated  "  stazionC*  to  £b11  to  the  present  '^  vile 
uses"  of  a  rude  banquet-house  and  wine-shop,  where  the  jolly,  or  quasi- 
jolly  host  stands  by  his  <'bili"  more  stoutly  than  oihers  by  ^  their 
order,"  and  will  not  bate  a  maravedie  of  his  charge  for  wine  growing 
worse  and  dearer  every  day.  The  ^  generous"  and  *^  cheering"  quaUtaes 
of  the  £uned  ^*  Lachryma  Chrisd"  are  now  but  matters  of  history.  Ton 
eet  at  the  Hermitace  a  sweetish,  perri^uii  wine,  very  grateful  after  toil, 
but  by  no  means  of  that  overpowering  strength  wluch,  as  they  tell  you, 
used  to  make  '< cheeks  gbw"  and  "the  eye  sparkle"  after  a  singfe 
glass.* 

At  the  Hermitage,  those  who  are  for  the  mountain  leave  those  who 
are  afraid  to  venture  further;  and  here,  under  strict  promise  to  poor  dis- 
tant mamma  '^  not  to  allow  the  girls  on  any  account  to  fatigue  them- 
selves," I  issued  a  tyrannic  man£ito  that  they  should  get  out  drawing- 
books,  and  amuse  themselves  as  they  best  might,  wmle  we  took  £e 
upward  road  in  all  the  superiority  of  masculine  strength.  Poor  things! 
they  uttered  no  demur,  though  tneir  eyes  spoke  intelligibly  disappoint- 
ment and  daring  mixed.  They  asked,  "just  for  information  sake,  a  few 
leading  questions  as  to  the  "  chairs*'  which  were  lying  about,  which  the 
^^porteurs"  were  too  happy  to  answer  with  true  Italian  volubility.  Then 
they  invited  the  signoras  to  "  seat  themselves,"  and  prove  "  now  easy 
they  were,"  "  how  strong,"  "how  light,"  '*  how  safe,"  and  so  on.  In 
this  state  of  hint  and  hesitation — our  military  friend  of  course  seconding 
the  object  of  the  ladies — up  whirled  a  carriage  with  another  party;  and 
when  I  saw  a  young  ^1,  certainly  not  stronger-looking  than  either  of 
mine,  preparing  for  the  upward  road,  I  could  hold  out  no  longer.  "  An^ 
cUamo**  was  the  word ;  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  off  for  the  "Atria  di 

*  Dr.  Moore,  in  his  *'Tour  in  Italy,"  gives  a  verse  in  praise  of  this  wine  (voL  iL 
p.  217),  which  he  has  translated  so prosateally  and  imperfectly,  that  I  am.templed 
to  offer  a  version: 

Chi  fti  ne  ocmtadini  11  piu  indisereto^ 
Che  k  sbigottir  la  gente 
Diede  noma  dolente 
Al'  vin  che  sopra  ogn'altro  11  cuor  fk  lieto? 
Lachrima  dunque  appeilarsl  un'  rise 
Parto  di  nobilissima  vindemia. 

What  undisoeming  down  was  he 

Who  first  applied  that  dolefbl  name — 
A  bugbear  to  good  oompanie— 
.  To  wine  which  warms  the  heart  like  flame? 
A  MmHe  were  fitter  word  than  tear 
For  what  our  generous  grape  gives  here.--B. 
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CaTallos'*  and  even  then  the  beaming  delight  of  thnr  ooontenaneeB 
Mmplj  repaid  me  £br  yielding.  Now  tlut  I  know  what  the  adventore  is, 
I  would  pronounee  thaty  eioept  for  an  abeolute  invalid,  it  is  what  Mr. 
Stephenson  declares  a  tonnel  through  the  globe  to  he— ^Must  a  question 
of— expense !"— K>f  the  fourpiastres,  or  sixteen  shillin«  each,  extra  cost  in 
the  expedition.  Both  the  Hermitage^  and  a  stately  Koyal  Ohserratoiy  a 
little  mgher  up,  stand  on  a  spar  or  promontoiy  of  Vesuvius,  and  both,  I 
should  say,  quite  safe  from  the  course  of  any  eruption,  except  one  which 
would  upneave  the  whole  mountain  from  its  base.  These  buildings  may 
be  insulated  within  a  fiery  cordon  by  a  junction  of  kva-torrents  flowing 
round  them,  when  the  atmosphere  would  be  intderahle  to  any  except 
.the  '^  Fire  King;"  but  overwhelmed  they  can  scarcely  be,  inasmuch  as 
savines  at  each  side  oflfer  escape-coufaes  for  a  substance  whidi,  however 
sluggishly,  as  its  general  law  conforms  to  that  of  gravitation.  The 
*^  Fossa  &ande"  is  the  hollow  way  in  whidi  the  lava  usually  engulpha 
itself,  and  mingles  with  the  older  lavas  lying  in  wild  sterile  confusion 
over  a  large  tract  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  at  about  the  middle  band 
of  the  mountain.  This  tract,  once  cultivated,  fertile,  and  populous,  has 
now  but  a  church-tower,  or  kva-girt  villa  or  so,  standing  out  in  the 
desolation,  like  masts  of  a  submerged  vessel,  to  teU  of  the  wreck  below, 
and  seems  to  be  abandoned  as  the  waste*gT0und  for  discharging  the  slag 
and  fiery  torrent  of  the  volcano  into  it.  None  of  the  modem  eruptions 
have  sent  their  lava*streams  below  this  region — some  not  even  so  hi;  the 
.eruption  of  1638,  which  consumed  9k  former  Resina,  appears  to  have  been 
the  last  which  poured  its  destroying  agency  down  on  we  sea-coast  band 
of  Vesuvius. 

As  you  pass  from  the  Observatory  onwards  over  the  *' Atria  di 
Cavallo"  (a  level,  of  which  more  presently)  to  the  base  of  Vesuvius 
Proper,  your  course  lies  throu^  and  over  great  beds  of  lava,  lying  as  they 
oeded,  of  different  shades  of  brown,  and  resembling,  in  colour  and  seem^ 
ing  consistence,  the  ptat  of  an  Irish  bog,  more  than  any  substance  I 
«know.  Of  the  eruptions  of  the  present  century,  that  of  1822  seems  to 
have  been  most  extensive  :  the  varieties  of  shapes. in  which  th^  impelling 
.Ibioes  have  left  these  cooling  masses  are  grotesque  and  innumerable. 
The  guides  called  our  attention  to  one  named  "U  Mantello,"  whidi 
bore  in  its  graceful  folds  no  remote  resemblance  to  the  sculptured 
'draperies  of  ihe  bronxe  statues  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  ;  further  on  lay 
two  huge  heaps  of  what  might  be  taken  for  coils  of  rope,  tarred  and 
•ready  to  unrol  for  rigging  a  riiip ;  and  again,  a  third  lay  lapped  over  in 
folds  not  unlike  those  of  an  antediluvian  rhinoceros  mde.  All  these 
•&ntastic  shapes  alike  denoted  their  origin  in  the  irresistible  impulse 
given  by  the  lava-stores  of  the  mountain  in  action,  as  they  pushed  and 
drove  before  them  the  cooling  mass  of  previously  ejected  matter,  which 
as  visibly  expressed  its  reluctance  to  '^  move  on "  in  the  writhings 
•and  contortions  everywhere  marking  its  downward  mogreas.  A  half 
•hour^  ride  throusrh  thb  scene  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  cone,  wheie 
the  'horses  are  Ic^  and  gentlemen  surrender  themselves  to  ihe  guidance 
■  cf  eentamn^  or  man-hmes,  as  we  termed  them,  while  ladies  arrange 
.themselves  in  the  '^chaiaes  k  norteur,"  or  shoulder  chairB,  in  which  they 
-make  the  ascent  While  all  this  is  pr^Moing,  I  take  the  opportunity  to 
,give  a  geological  look  around  me,  imd  havmg  done  ao,  to  oonfoss  aome 
I  idMsJ  had  hitherto  retained  throng^  all  my  stadias  of  volcado 
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action — mistakes^  perhaps,  inseparable  from  studyiog  natural  phenomena 
by  book  only — ana  yet  I  may  possibly  render  a  aervice  to  rqaderfi  wbo 
have  never  seen  the  actual  phenon>ena  desctibed,  by  being  as  wdeaxned 
as  possible  in  my  remarks,  for  it  is,  I  fear,  a  common  fault -of  seieatiBo 
writers  to  '<  fire  over  their  readers'  beads  V* — ^to  forget  in  their  own 
superior  attainments  the  ignorance  of  others — ^and  henoe  to  ivTite  in  ik 
style  so  learnedly  unintelligible  as  to  convey  no  sense  or  meaning  ta 
those  who,  haying  to  '*  be^n  at  the  begmning,"  need  a  yery  elementarf 
treatise. 

And  first,  of  *^  error  the  first"  I  had  always  pictured  to  myself 
Vesuvius  in  eruption  as  something  like  a  huge  cal^n  full  of  wgredients^ 
which,  when  nised  by  intense  heat  to  a  boiling  point,  at  last  loee 
and  ran  over  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  flowed  down  the  conical  oidea 
in  the  form  of  lava — constantly  adding  to  the  soe  of  the  noontaia 
by  successive  coats  of  the  semi-nuid  matter,  deposited  in  layen,  like  thd> 
coats  of  an  onion.  This  is  not  at  all  according  to  the  fiicts — ^at  leasts  tba 
ordinary  facts— ^of  volcanic  action :  the  lava  never^  that  I  could  leam 
(and  I  questioned  our  intelligent  head  guide.  Signer  Pasqaale^  of  IU8ioa», 
closely  on  this  point!  breaks  over  the  top,  but  ever  from  some  vent  or 
weak  point  in  the  sine  of  the  cone,  which  is,  as  it  were,  barst  oat  by  the 
violent  internal  action.  The  present  peak  of  Vesuvius,  which  is  about 
2000  feet  high,  is  a  regular  cone  all  round,  «id  does  not  contain  on^  it$ 
surface  a  single  particle  of  fiawed  lava  ;  it  seems  all  composed  of  dark<- 
coloured  slags,  or  cinders,  furrowed  into  a  thousand  small  ravines  by  the^ 
action  of  rains  or  weather.  This  surface  presents  a  curious  oontxMt^ 
something  like  those  tragi-comic  mas(|ues  which  smile  at  ona  side  of  the. 
face  and  frown  or  cry  at  the  other.  Towards  Nicies  and  the  sea, 
whence  the  prevuling  winds  blow,  it  is  dark,  frowning,  and  rugged ;  to* 
wards  the  Campagna  and  Capua,  it  presents  one  smooth  regular  sheet 
of  that  singular,  granular  light  materiel  called  ashes,  and  which  &rmecl 
the  winding-sheet  in  which  Pompeii  and  its  treasures  lay  buried  and 
preserved  for  nigh  1800  years.  This  Vesuvian  ashes  ia  a  very  peculiar 
substance :  it  is  granular,  and  no  amount  of  rain  will  make  it  into  mud; 
of  a  dark-grey  colour  naturally,  when  exposed  to  the  lur  it  becomes 
white  as  sea  sand ;  I  know  nothing  that  it  resembles  more  than  the  grej 
earth  used  in  foundries  for  making  moulds  for  the  castings ;  and  this 
comparison,  drawn  from  the  smelting-house,  suggests  another,  which,  to 
such  of  my  readers  as  may  have  seen  the  process  of  "  running  a  casting,'' 
will  {parvis  componere  magna)  give  a  correct  feuniliar  idea  of  how  m 
lava  does  flow  from  the  mountain. 

In  a  foundry,  the  great  vessel  of  molten  metal  has  a  small  vent  at  the 
bottom  usually  closed  by  some  fire-proof  clay.  This  plug  is  broken  by 
an  iron  instrument  from  without  whenever  a  casting  is  required,  and 
closed  again  with  the  same  material  after  a  sufficient  supply  of  the 
molten  stream  has  been  run  off.  Now,  let  the  reader  suppose  this  pro- 
cess  carried  out  on  the  immense  scale  where  a  hollow  mountain  is  the 
vessel,  and  that  the  force  which  breaks  through  is  furnished  from  the 
furnace  fires  within,  while  the  whole  operation  is  preceded  by  die 
throes,  and  thunders,  and  jets,  and  volleys  from  the  top,  which  giye 
signal  that  the  volcano  is  *'  getting  up  its  steam,''  which  at  last  forces 
out  aome/iawed  part  of  the  mountain  and  brealcs  through  everything, 
and  he  may  have  some  real  idea  of  the  forces  with  wmch  a  volcano 
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works,  and  their  direction.  Aoegrding  to  the  guide,  an  eruption  never 
ftike^  place  without  a  trembhment  de  terrey  of  more  or  less  violence,  and 
A}9&  a'  ftdltrre  of  wat^  in  the  numherles9  wells,  with  which  the  whole 
reg{6b  of  garden-ground  hetween  Naples  and  Vesuvius  is  dotted  ;  it  is 
l«asonaMe  to  conclude  that  the  water  thus  subducted  from  the  wells  of 
K&plei  is'  drawn  in  hy  some  subterranean  ducts  to  feed  the  huge  boiler 
cavern,  whose  steam  action  in  shaking  the  mountain  tries  its  weak  points, 
and  ttltmateljr  bursts  out  one  or  more  of  them.  When  in  the  eruption 
of  1681,  before  referred  to,  seven  ^stinct  streams  of  lava  discharged 
themselves  from  as  many  oriBces  upon  the  devoted  region  beneath,  the 
nght  would  have  been,  for  any  one  who  dared  to  look  (and  forget  Pliny), 
•ne  of  awfcd  magnificence. 

A  second  misconception  which  I  have  to  acknowledge,  but  which  a 
nngle  survey  of  the  locality  at  once  corrected,  is  the  supposition  that  the 
jH-e^en/ Vesuvius  is  the  same  mountain  which  1800  years  since  destroyed 
thoto  doomed  '*  cities  of  the  plain,"  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  This 
seeme  to  me  a  fallacy  which  can  scarce  survive  a  personal  inspection  for 
<^e  instant  Vesuvius,  as  it  now  stands,  rises  wUhin  the  area  of  the  old 
u^««f  iH<^  mountain,  at  one  side  of  a  gteat  plain  amphitheatre,  the  '^  Atria 
di  Cuvallo,"  while  Monte  Somna,  wmch  rises  and  circles  this  plain  on  the 
north  and  north-east  sides,  is  plainly  the  sh^U  or  crust  of  the  original 
moimtain,  the  spreat  mass  of  which  was  bhum  out  and  predlpitated  on  the 
eimntry  beneath  to  the  west  and  south-west  in  the  first  recorded  convul- 
sion of  A.D.  79^  after  the  premonitory  earthquake  of  A.D.  63.  Up  to 
tliat  time  the  mountain  would  seem  to  have  fbrmed  a  green  and  graceful 
badcground  to  the  cordon  of  luxurious  cities  which  gemmed  the  margin 
of  the  benntilul  bay  beneath;  and  we  may  take  its  character  from  the 
oontemporery  epigram  of  Martial,  of  which  (not  having  the  fear  of  Mr. 
Addison  or  other  tradUors  before  my  eyes)  I  scratched  a  version  while 
sitting  among  the  cinders  and  ashes  of  Vesuvius  as  it  now  lies  changed 
and  ruined : 

Hie  est  Pampineis  viridis  modo  Vesuvius  umbris, 
Presserat  hic»  madidos  nobiles  uva  lacus 
HflBc  Juga,  quam  Nysae  colles  plus  Bacchus  amavit 
Hoc  super  satyri  monte,  dedere  chores, 
H«c  Veooislledes,  Lacedaemone  gratior  illas, 
Hie  locus  Herculeo  nomine  clarus  erat 
Cuncta  jacent  flammis,  et  tristi  mersa  faYilla, 
Nee  Superi  vellent  hoc  licuisse  sibi. 

MAaT.lib.i.  124. 

Here  I  where  Vesuvius,  crowned  with  leafy  vine, 
Erom  the  pressed  grape  o'erflowed  its  vats  with  wine*-* 
Where  satyrs  frolick'd  through  these  mountain  groves-^ 
Which,  more  than  Nysa*8  hifi,  the  Wine-God  loves-^ 
Which  sweeter  seat  than  Panhos  Venus  found— 
And  great  Alcides'  fame  made  classic  ground — 
All  wrapped  in  flame,  and  dark  sad  ashen  shroud. 
The  gods  bewail  the  ills  themselves  allowed. — R. 

It  is  impossible,  in  mv  judgment,  to  look  at  Monte  Somna,  with  itd 
tran-dykes  standing  out  firom  the  sur&ce  of  its  scaiped  and  wall-like  sides, 
witnout  at  once  adopting  the  conviction  that  it  is  but  the  remains  of  the 
funnel  of  that  older  volcano,  which  carried  away  the  remainder  of  its 
furnace-shaft  when  it  burst  forth  on  the  level  country  below,  while  the 
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**  Atria  di  CBPnJkT  may  be  likened  to  a  flooring  o^er  a  ^mdt  of  fiie  and 
combustibles  beneath,  similar  to  that  i^diich  actually  revexberateB  to  a 
heavy  stamp  in  the  Sol&*teiT8,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  This 
idea,  when  once  reoeived,  gives  an  astounding  impression  of  the  magni* 
tode  of  the  scale  on  which  volcanic  action  may  have  formerly  prevised 
in  this  region  ;  nay,  when  on  ascending  the  cone,  the  eye  can  take  in  the 
level  oountiy  to  the  eastward  as  fisr  as  Capua  and  Caserta,  the  conception 
of  volcanic  agency  expands  itself  still  further,  and  suggests  that  the 
distant  ranges  of  hills  which  bound  the  ^*  Campagna  felice**  are  but- the 
old  waUs  of  extinct  volcanoes,  and  that  the  '<  happy  land  "  itself  may  be 
but  the  flooring  over  gulfs  of  billowing  molten  fiie,  or  combustibles  wait- 
ing the  explosive  agency  at  unknown  depths  beneath ; — the  conception  is 
a  tremendons  one  to  grasp,  but  the  aniuogies  of  volcanic  action  bring  it 
within  the  soope  of  profr.,  no— of  />os8ibility. 

Another  fact,  portentous  to  consider,  is  the  sympathy  said  to  exist 
between  Vesuvius  and  the  volcanic  region  twenty  miles  off,  at  the  olher 
side  of  the  bay.  Sol&-terra,  aheady  alluded  to,  a  perfect  unbroken 
crater,  never  known  to  have  exploded^*  within  the  historic  era,  has  yet  a 
constant,  subdued  volcanic  action  going  on,  in  jets  and  puffs  of  sidphuric 
and  aluminous  g^ases  from  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  its  floor  and  sides ; 
but  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  moment  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  oom- 
mences,  the  Sdfa-terra  becomes  quiet  until  it  is  ended,  when  it  recom- 
mences its  own  vcdcanic  operations  again.  These  tokens  of  subterranean 
correspondenoe  suggest  the  idea  that  a  day  may  com4  when  Naples  will 
find  itself  in  the  situation  of,  exposure  to  two  fix«s,  and  may  wish  that  its 
tutelar  Saint  Januarius  were  a  ^*  Janus  bifrons,"  that  he  might  extinguish 
a  fire  before  and  behind  by  '*'  the  mere  view  of  his  divine  head!"  for  so 
nms  the  legend  commemorating  his  former  inteipoedtion  between  the 
city  and  the  flaming  mountains. 

but  a  route  /—our  <*  porteurs"  are  ready,  our  centaurs  pawing  the  ashes 
impatiently.  We  fastened  the  ladies  by  shawls  and  cloaks  into  slight 
rush-bottomed- arm-chairs,  constructed,  I  believe  intentionally,  ^th  loose 
joints,  on  the  principle  of  a  ship-lantern,  so  that  the  occupant  may  pre- 
serve a  peipenoicular  at  whatever  angle  of  elevation  the  bearers  cany  the 
bearing-poles,  to  which  they  are  attached  bjb  stronfl^  grass  ropes ;  the 
whole  equipage  is  very  primitive,  but,  as  we  founa  it,  sufficiently  ser- 
viceable. 

For  us  gentlemen  the  preparations  were  diflerent,  but  equally  simple. 
We  each  selected  at  will  what  we  called,  centaurs,  or  man-horses,  from  a 

*  If  the  SolfSE^teira  roared  as  loud  as  Bully  Bottom  boasted  he  could,  and  as 
other  volcanic  lions  do,  so  as  to  put  the  auditors  in  **  pity  of  their  Mte,"  it  would 
enforce  more  attention  to  its  real  wonders.  I  am  wrong  in  saying  there  is  no 
eruption  on  record,  fbr  a  (not  very  clear)  tradition  aifirms  one  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  ( 1 198) ;  and  I  think  it  impossihle  any  one  can  ever 
cross  its  area  without  feeling  that  an  explosion  may  <my  dojf  happen.  Toa  cannot 
stamp  on  the  ^imc/ without  being  sensible  that  youare  on  the  roof  of  an  abyss,  and 
when  you  arrive  at  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre^  and  the  guide,  taking  a  mass 
of  rock,  flings  it  forcibly  on  the  floor,  the  perceptible  shiUdng  of  the  ground,  and 
the  deep  hoUow  sound  with  which  the  echoes  xoU  away  through  the  **  vast  profound" 
beneath,  produce  a  curious  sensation  of  insecurity.  Proceeding  a  little  further, 
you  find  jets  of  sulphuric  and  aluminous  gases  puffing  from  the  ground  with  great 
activity;  so  that  on  the  whol6 1  think  the  visitor  must  depart  with  an  impression 
of  vast  volcanic  stores  lying  beneath  him,  only  waiting  the  necessary  dv^nical 
combinations  to  make  a  sensation  *<  with  a  witness." 
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crowd  of  8tout  eontadini.  These  went  before,  with  a  strong  cotton-banA 
hung  bridle-wise  from  the  shoulder.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
hold  on  by  the  band,  pick  your  steps  among  the  cinders,  and  allow  yoni* 
leader  to  do  the  up*hill  work  of  hauling  you  after  him.  My  friend^ 
Captain  M  »  accustomed  to  the  luxuries  of  Oriental  travel,  took  two 
of  these  men  to  his  share,  passed  the  cotton  coil  round  the  small 
of  his  back,  and  allowed  them  to  drag  him  up,  with  no  exertion  on 
his  part  but  that  of  picking  his  steps.  With  an  unwise  idea  of  my  own 
powers,  I  contented  myself  with  one,  and  had  reason  to  regret  it — 
tor  once  or  twice,  in  the  worst  bits  of  the  ascent,  it  seemed  for  a  second 
or  two  a  very  doubtful  point  whether  my  centaur  should  pull  me  tip, 
or  I  him  back  upon  myself ;  for  though  I  selected  him  as  a  power&l 
athletic  man,  his  weight  was  nothing  to  mine;  and,  moreover,  as  I 
laboured  up  I  had  the  mortification  to  see  my  friend  pass  me  ^'in  a  canter," 
at  about  tnree*parts  of  the  ascent,  with  the  cool  and  cutting  taunt,  *^If 
gentlemen  with  a  choice  of  cavalry  wUl  underhorse  themselves,  they  must 
take  the  consequences.     Good-by ;  I'll  tell  them  you  are  coming !" 

XJnderhorsed,  and  hindmost  as  I  was,  we  were  all  landed  at  the  foot  of 
the  immediate  cone  in  about  forty  minutes.  An  hour  is  usually  allotted 
for  this  work,  so  that  after  all  we  did  very  well.  We  found  the  girls 
arrived  a  few  minutes  before  us.  Here  the  chairs  and  centaurs  are  usually 
dismissed,  and  we  prepared  for  the  furtiier  scramble.  I  insisted,  howeveiv 
that  my  youngest  daughter,  being  in  rather  delicate  health,  should  allow 
herself  to  be  carried  as  far  as  the  way  was  practicable.  So  die  was — and 
beyond  it 

I  must  observe,  that  the  views  from  Vesuvius  do  not  improve  as  you 
ascend  ;  you  have  better  and  clearer  prospects  from  the  Hermitage  and 
points  below  it  than  from  any  station  higher  up,  and  when  you  are  at  the 
crater  itself  all  interest  centres  in  the  mountain,  and  the  phenomena  of 
the  eruptions  immediately  obse  to  you. 

After  a  short  rest,  we  now  advanced  over  comparatively  smooth  and 
easy  ground  to  the  crater^s  edge,  from  which  the  smoke—*!  should  rather 
say  the  snlphur-steam—was  rising  in  great  volumes.  Vesuvius  never 
smokes  except  in  eruption,  a  li^t  white  vapour,  like  that  from  the 
escape-valve  of  a  steamer  on  asriving  in  harbour,  is  its  ordinary  discharge^ 
The  wind  usually  blows  from  the  sea,  and  our  guide,  leading  us  by  axt 
easy  path  to  leeward,  we  soon  found  ourselves  in  wrea^  of  vapour,  pro- 
vocative of  incessant  and  ineritable  coughing.  I  was  at  first  alarmed, 
but  seeing  the  guides  quite  uneonoemed,  and  oeing  assured  by  them  that 
it  was  ^'  very  wholesome,"  we  stood  still,  and  soon  discovered  that  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  held  to  the  mouth  prevented  all  annoyance  from  the  sulphur- 
vapour. 

As  soon  as  we  had  tame  to  look  about  us,  we  found  ourselves  on  a 
sulphur-bank  just  at  the  edge  of  the  crater;  and  here  the  first  object 
which  caught  my  attention  was  a  lady  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
interior,  from  an  elevation  at  whidi  I  am  bold  to  say  no  lady  ever  inspected 
its  phenomena  before.  The  bearers,  taking  my  directions  '^  to  bring  my 
daughter  as  far  as  ihey  could,"  qmte  au  pied  ae  letire,  had  stumbled  and 
slipped  on  with  her  to  the  very  edge  of  the  orumbUng  slippery  bank, 
and  there  she  sat,  in  more  peril  dian  ever  M.P.  encountered  while 
chairing  through  a  hostile  mob,  for  a  slip  or  stumble  would  have  sent  her 
either  imeer  down  into  the  Veaavins  cmter,  or  on  the  other  side  to  tcXL 
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draft^io  tlielMl  «f  tWiMft^  GwiM&l  libr  wair'«!%  knixi 
f«v  the  s<m  .mft  9a  fi«t'llM' w#  ^ttfe-tPUi^l^td  shift  t)ttr  jgMlSfi,  ( 
noBiilsv  »ndl  ^^A  imtt^mo  piitoitulifg  4^0  usdal  eatperim^tet  *df 'rati 
eggs  ia  .Mttf»  faciei  leoo^  at  imIt  ^17  flMl  We  iotki^etSha!^ 
gM  from  hM^ ''  bad  •minafRe,'^  anch^wfcen  fWrty  to  9etTd*  infBtnut\yire  x^^-^ 
gntakted  her,  •■  ^^yoangMj  adtficted  ^  tlte  ttoitiatttic,  bnliclriiS^  ttdcetF 
aa  ob^rvatioa  ^fma  an  aHiliide  prelMbly  iyfr?ei^ 'i«aelied  Tiy  1a^  toon^^ 
bat  beiau^ 

We  aow  cdvanoad  gomawfaat  ibrtller,  so  as  to  olMti  it  tieW  bf  dtseri-;) 
tonbed  Bompeii,  easily  disllngaisbad  b^  its  atflpblttieatipe,  and  bf  the  Tast^ 
ptab)  stadded  wUk  vMlages  and  vineyftrds,  whieh  extendslnto  die  interior^ 
of  the  oooBtiy  to  the  eonth  and  east     The  laTft  has  oeca^oniHly  bibkeu  | 
oat  in  thk  dmctionit  ^t  thevast  mayoiity  of  erapt&attia  have  been  towards;' 
Naples  and  the  sea.     It  was  not  lava  which  overwhehned  Pompeii,  but  ^ 
vast  layers  of  tufia;  and  •of  that  lig4it  ashen  substance  ahieady  described,— 
henoe,  the  *^  rainoas  peifration  *'  in  which  it  has  been  disentombed.  Nay,  ' 
for  tluit  matter,  it  was  not  lava  either  which  hei^meiically  sealed  np  "Her- 
culaneum.     Charles  Dickens,  in  his  powerful  way,  takes  us  into  the  \ 
Hereulanenra  l^ieatre ;  as  it  now  stands  a  dreary  pit,  hemmed  in  by  w$Hs 
of  m<nistroi2s  thiekness,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  ouce  boiling' J 
lava  (  and  then  orils  on  us  to  eoneeive  that  **thi»  once  came  |t)lling  in' 
and  drowned  the  city  in  a  red  sea  of  molten  marble.*'     But  this  was  not' 
so;  boiling  lava  did  roll  over  the  cil^  in  many  a  stream  afterward^^-Sir 
William  Haoilton  counts  six  distinot  eruptions,  with  ibrmed  sdl  between  ' 
each,  besides  that  which  buried  the  city ;  but  Maf,  as  he  contindngly 
argues,  most  have  been,  not  lava,  bnt  a  Kquid  mud,  formed  by  Ae  water 
sometimes  thrown  out  in  eraptaoos  in  large  quantities,  and  which,  cement- 
ing ashes,  pumice,  and  other  heterogeneous  matters  into  a  matrix  or  mould, 
flowed  round  and  into  the  dwellings  of  the  city,  and  ultimately  indurated 
into  a  substance^  which  they  now  hew  with  axes  like  any  other  rock.  Had 
lava  been  the  agent  of  destruction,  we  should  not  have  those  well-preserved  * 
statues  and  detieate'  frescoes  in  the  Museo  Borbonioo,  which  have  come 
to  us  as  well  preserved  as  if  they  had  lain  inclosed  in  a  plaster  masque. 
It  appears  to  me  as  if  the  matter  which  filled  up  Herculaneum  must  mive 
been  not  unlike  the  eompontion  with  which  they  form  the  terrace  loois 
of  the  ne^bouring  towns  to  this  day. 

I  believe  a  dear,  leisurely  view  of  the  crater  can  never  be  had.  Our  ; 
guides  assured  us  that  it  never  steamed  less  than  at  Ae  time  6f 
our  visit ;  the  vapour,  though  light,  was  incessant.  By  Watching 
opportunities,  a  flaw  of  wind  would  sometimes  ^ve  us  a  view  across  the 
gulf  to  the  opposite  wall  of  rock,  beautifully  flowered  with  sulphur- 
crystals  of  astonishing  variety  and  richness ;  then  would  rise  a  fresh 
volume  of  vapour,  forcing  us  to  turn  our  head,  and  submit  to  a  sidphur-  \ 
steaming  all  over,  which  we  could  only  hope  was  wholesome,  for  it  was 
specially  disagreeable.  All  tiiis  wlule  we  never  got  a  gHmpse  of  the 
bottom,  said  to  be  about  1200  feet  in  sheer  depth.  We  coula  only  peer 
into  a  dark  void,  forming  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  principle  that 
'^  obscurity  is  a  source  of  the  sublime."  Before  we  left  tins  part  of  the 
mountain,  the  guide  pointed  out  to  us  the  results  of  a  small  eruption  of 
last  year,  the  lava  of  which  had  spread  itself  but  a  short  way  mto  the 
level  of  the  Atria  di  Cavallo,  never  reaching  the  lower  region  of  the 
mountain  at  all.     I  noticed  in  this  sheet  of  lava  two  objects  which  I 
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wadd  i^mBf  Imya  wumaai,  man  i        , 


tea  to  iStma  Seet.  Tlie;f  ware  m  «U.  waptite  HMdab  q£  tiiB  eoa»  <n 
ii^^ich  we,  tftood,  with  enfiocg  ior-febe- tep ;.  «id.I atnati  hdp  iluBldiig^ 
iSiat  if  esmmd  witlta^yrfi^pptil  «y€^  Ibey  «iglit  >gMd  a— »  imiglit 
into  the  secrete  of  wiaaiiia  Hjgeneyr  I  acoMftfc  lor  their  orignttn  this 
wiae:  that  when  the  kira  flowed  Ibvds  itekhev  biaughit  with  it  (i£  that 
were  poafliUe),  or  covered  over  in  its  flowing,  some  unfused  combiialafale 
material,,  and  that  theaa  by  under  the  mass  natii  a  6U.  of  rain  or  snow 
auppEed  water  to  perform  whatever  part  it  has  in  voleanie  agency,  •and 
that  then  a  Icind  of  miniature  eniptioa  took  plao^  and  the  binming 
matter  helow  threw  up  tiiese  little  funnels  hy  a  d^;s«e  of  the  same  finee 
which  formed  their  gigantic  aeighbour»  itom  whose  sunmit  we  ovedooiced 


Having  easEed  our  fill,  picked  sulphur  specimens,  and  rolled  cmder 
masses  back  into  the  crater  until  tired,  we  followed  our  guide  to  the  other 
aide  of  the  cone  to  inspect  a  second  csatar  or  funnri,  into  wlucfa,  he 
assured  us,  it  \^  divided  at.  bottom.  Hitherto  the  vapour  hid  the 
boundary  between  the  two  funnels,  whidi  vose  only  haif-wny  out  of  the 
depth,  but  when  we  came  to  the  windward  side,  we  were  able  to  see  dis- 
tinctly that  the  mountain  was  divided  at  bottom  into  two  funnei-shi^ped 
orifices.  ,  The  volcanic  action  on  the  west  or  seaward  side  appeared  nnich 
more  powerful  an^  nearer  to  us  than  cm  the  other  ;  the  smoke  or  steam 
rose  in  many  places  firom  vents  or  fissures  under  our  feet.  And  here,  for 
the  first  and  only  time,  I  obtained  a  momentair  glimpse  of  the  actual 
bottom.  For  a  few  seconds  there  was  a  complete  cessation  of  vapour, 
and  I  could  discern  a  dark,  profound  deepening  at  the  bottom  to  a  dull, 
red  heat,  over  which  a  lighter  flame  seemed  to  flicker.  I  called  all  to 
look^  but  as  I  spoke  it  was  gone  !  the  vapour  again  rose  in  volumes,  and 
never  gave  us  another  chance ;  and  presently  the  guide,  looking  west- 
ward, gave  the  word  to  descend. 

This  descent  of  Vesuvius  is  a  very  pretty  summer-day  pastime ;  they 
sell  you  cheap  prints  at  Naples  which  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  '<  fun" 
— ^you  need  but  to  keep  your  head  weU  back ;  let  your  heel  sink  into  the 
ashes  as  deep  as  it  will  go,  take  as  long  a  step  as  you  can  manage  without 
disturbmg  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  then  "  go  itT  and  you  inH  find  the 
asoen^  of  an  hour  become  a  descent  of  ten  minutes ;  people  speak  of  domg 
it  in  Mr«e,  but  tbese,  I  opine,  must  be  of  that  *'  go-ahead"  American 
achopl,,  whp  can  arrive  at  the  end  of  their  journey  the  evening  be/ore  they 
set  out  I  Again  to  recur  to  Dickens's  description — his  adventure  of  a 
night  descent  down  this  bed  of  ashes  at  an  angle  of  60  deg. — coated 
mth  ice!  must  have  been  anything  but  "fun," — ^no  marvel  that  one  broken 
leg  was  the  resuU — the  real  wonder  is  how  any  of  the  party  came  to  the 
bottom  without  a  broken  neck. 

^^  JScco,  Mons.  Guiseppe,"  said  I,  as  we  toppled  down  upon  him  where 
he  waited  with  the  pomes  ;  "  efatto~-the  ieA  is  done." 

^^Siy  signoTy"  returned  Guiseppe,  rather  gravely,  as  if  he  thought  that 
though  done  it  had  been  done  in  a  rebellious  and  disorderly  way  that  I 
had  no  reason  to  be  proud  o£ 

We  were  now  qoickly  back  at  the  Hermitage.  Our  dinner,  brought 
firom  Naples,  laid  out  by  Guiseppe.     The  Lachryma  was  supplied  by  the 
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omn  HennH;  and  the  girk  atmaoneed  thaife  tlMj  had  ^toleraUe  qvpe- 
Mas/'  whkb,  but  thft  tb^  stock  of  pco^sioitt  waa  abvndan^  I  dioald 
have  proBounoed  quite  *'  intoleralAe.'' 

We  have  dined;  «iid  nowthefirift  yet  miBfwre  of  the  vapidity  wiA 
wUch  night  fiJls  in  these  regions,  are  indulging  expeetations  of  catohii^ 
an  evening  sketch  or  so  in  a  glowing  twil^t,  when  in  aincniieiit  the  am 
WJcSsM  and  darkness  tisiUe  comes  on.  **  Ah,"  obsertes  one^  ^  I  wuh'we 
eoold  keep  that  beantifnl  deep  bine  sky  a  iittl^  longer/' 

**  A  little  longer,"  raoins  another;  **  I  wish  we  ooald  faif9  it oliMfir, 
aind  catfy  it  to  England  vnth  «t." 

This  little  dialogue  reminded  me  of  a  sifiyflar  one  whi^h  I  had  hcten 
j«Bt  taking  from  that  painfully  inteiwtbg  bool^  '*The  Diaty  of  an 
£nnuy^,"  as  the  subject  of  a  Terse^thought  on  the  fair,  but  fidien  land  in 
which  we  were  sojourning. 

'*  How  I  vxth  I  could  trantpiant  thtm  9hk$  to  England  P^ 
"  CrueUe'^ — said  an  Italian  behind  roe — **  otes>4MW  notrt  beau  €m2,  Una 
est  perdu  pour  aot«."— Duuly  of  an  Ennutes. 

What !  «trenger,  weuldst  thou  take  away 
The  Areh  which  spans  our  sunlit  flood  ? 

StEsnger !  you  know  not  what  you  say- 
Leave  us  our  poor  amount  of  good. 

Tho'  skies  of  cleud,  and  dtnate  cold 

Hang  o'er  your  wondrous  Isiand-bome^ 
Beneath  them  sprina  the  free-^the  boldr-- 

Lords  of  the  world  where'er  they  roam. 

Parpose  and  nenre  are  yours — thence  powers 

And  these  your  bracing  clime  can  ^ve* 
We  but  bask  out  life's  listless  hour, 

We  !-— oh,  the  shame  I — tee  doze,  you  live. 

Leave  o'er  our  Bay  our  sun  to  gleam-^ 

Ah,  what  were  kfc  the  aimless  slave, 
If  reft  of  all  that  gilds  his  dream 

Between  the  cmdle  and  the  grave? 

The  question  is  now  of  our  return  to  Resina.  There  stood  die  pomea^^ 
the  indefatigable,  the  unequalled — ready  to  take  us  down  staita  to  Resbm 
as  they  had  brought  us  up  in  the  morning,  if  we  so  deteimined  ;  having 
no  wish,  however,  to  test  their  sagacity  in  the  darkness,  so  tdiat,  acting  on 
the  proverb,  ^^ihe  longest  way  round  is  the  shortest  way  home,"  we  ebooee 
the  carriage  road — and  these  wonderful  creatures  walk  away  wifli  us  as 
safely  as  ever;  they  guide  themselves  down  to  Resba  thraigh  sttch  a 
network  of  lanes,  windings,  and  not-to-be-forgotten  smells  /  as  no  deacr^ 
tion  could  convey.  When  virithin  the  precincts  of  the  town,  mops  of  danc 
cloaked  men  occasionally  pass  us,  but  not  a  word  of  incivility  or  gestote 
of  interruption  from  any — ^the  ponies  turn  of  their  own  accord  into  the 
very  court-yard  whence  we  had  started  in  the  morning;  die  oarrisE^ 
waits ;  we  had  settled  all  expenses  with  Signor  Pasquale  at  ^dus  Hermi- 
tage, and  in  five  minutes  we  are  whirling  away  to  Naples,  where  we 
arrive  after  twelve  hours'  hard  exercise,  sufficiently  tire^  hut  atill  ncspe 
satisfied  and  thankful  that  we  had  <<  done  mtr  VesuwkiS^  so  auooesafully. 
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No  dottbt  jou  h»ve  begcd  of  th€i  Uai?essity  o£  Spitxeabofeiu  It 
is  funoua  thzoughout  Gennany.  for  lU  Jla«muB\g9  and  for  the  wraces  it 
has  reodered  to  soieaioa  and  liteiatwe.  I. must  txqI^  howoFor^  be  undw- 
atood  to  saj  that  m  no  other  department  baa  its  luefukiess  beea  mani- 
fested. Hie  professions  have  been  in  an  equal  degcee  Indebted  to  it ;  and 
I  eoold  name  aeveral  of  my  own  oondiscipuli  who,  at  this  moment^  are 
occupying  the  most  prominent  positions  in  the  Taxious  avocations  to  which 
they  have  devoted  themselves.  I  shall  not  be  cbai;gedt  I  trus^  with  tpo 
fond  a  partiality  for  this  distinguished  seat  of  learning,  when  I  wpiise 
the  reader  that  I  graduated  tl^re  myself:  if  so,  I  sh«Jl  be  sony  tor  it; 
for  I  have  not  been  influenced  by  any  such  consideration*  The  universi^ 
has  earned  a  reputation  for  itself,  which  has  made  it  the  cynosure  of  Hi 
Europe ;  anything  that  I  may  say  can,  therefore,  have  little  weight  I 
am  me,  however,  to  admit  that  I  am  not  altcgetker  -devoid  of  vanity ; 
and  if  there  be  one  thing  in  life  «f  which  I  wu  more  vmn  than  another, 
it  is  of  my  being  a  giadiiate  €£  the  Univenity  of  Spitaenhofen*  I  have, 
perhaps,  said  as  mu^  upon  diis  point  «s  I  need  say;  for  it  is  notof  the 
university  I  am  about  to  tieat  I  nave  mentioned  it  because  the  incidents 
which  follow  may  awaken  a  spirit  of  euncsity  and  inquhy,  and  because 
acme  of  my  learned  feUow-coantrymen  might  wish  to  know  the  acadeooy 
at  which  I  was  reared. 

As  I  am  going  to  relate  no  ordinary  naiaeative,  it  is,  perhaas,  first 
necessary  to  inquire  how  far  the  render  is  prepaaed  to  go  with  me  in 
belief,  and  to  say  a  few  words  in  apology  f(»r  vie  p^chological  phenomena 
to  which  I  shall  presently  call  his  attention.  The  opinion  is  almost  uni- 
versal that  every  human  beii:^  poBHooooo  a  pdnoiple  which  is  indestructible, 
and  which  survives  after  the  dissolution  of  that  habitation  in  which  it,  for 
a  season,  took  up  its  abode.  How  far  that  priooiple  is  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  body  in  certain  conditions,  is  not  very  clear ;  although  it 
may  be  presumed  that  it  is  so  to  a  very  ccMisiderable  extent,  as  the  faculty 
of  oreaming,  more  especially,  would  seem  to  demonstrate.  This,  I  believe, 
is  generally  admitted ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  go  much  further,  as  the 
reader  wiU  perceive,  by  a  perusal  of  the  following  facts,  whidi,  from 
th^r  peculiar  nature,  will  at  all  events  be  found  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  observance  of  New  Year's  Eve  appears  to  be  regarded  everywhere, 
and  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  where  it  is  more  strictly  observed  than 
in  Germany.  X  should  be  sorry,  I  confess,  to  see  the  observance  fall  into 
desuetude;  for,  apart  from  uie  conviviality  which  appertains  to  the 
season,  there  is  a  d^ree  of  friendliiiess  and  huarity  previub  which  renders 
it  peculiarly  refreshing. 

It  was  ^ew  Year's  Eve.  I  had  but  a  few  months  before  bade  a  final 
adieu  to  my  Alma  Mater,  and  was  living  in  furnished  lodgings  in  the 
city  of  Dresden,  After  tea  I  felt  a  littk  languid  and  unwell.  I  could 
assign  no  particular  reason  for  it,  except  that  during  the  day  I  had  suffered 
at  intervals  from  a  decayed  tooth,  which  frequently  annoyed  me,  par- 
ticularly in  cold  weather.     As  the  evenii^  wore  on,  i  grew  a  little  impa- 
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tiant  and  MtlMlvand  tho^gU  lnflmId.illMce>austl|)U^tl^7q|as^ttlleIM^^ 
foe  n  Uttie  ittale»  iaii4  ihfn  iet;um  to,  mjr  ]p4gu)gF-  •  I^  ^^^^{tb^iifir^  ji;^ 
Yearns  Sive  I. bad  spant  alotta  fi^r  maoj  ^ear^i  but  my  friaodf  ^^^reiaitliac 
abaetit  from  town  on  eng^g/fi'mf  jifl^^i  .i)ccBpatfwfc  .I.(W|fy;fped:%ihi^ 
shaiwl.rowid  my  faoe>  tl^w  oa  n^ylur  cloiiki  apd  annda  ^^y  fray:tixili»  4^ 
atreet.  I  was  peifectfy  aware  tbat  the  pigbtair  waa  fe^i^Uy.oosaideicad 
ia^riouB  to  decayed  teathi  bat  tbetnith  is,  I  could  notnreait  iwit^iQ  doi9i% 
ftAdj  whatever  might  be  the  consequencw,  I. felt  oomiit^Ued.-to^  taip» 
•xarciae  and  seek  excitement.  I  passed  huixiedlv  through  the  atreet% 
and  encountered  in  my  progress  several  persons  reeling'  appaieptly  b9mfh 
wardsi  and  who  had  evidently  not  been  unmindful  .of  the  festive  seasDo. 
The  exercise,  I  found,  did  me  good,  and  I  contmued  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  streets  for  a  considerable  time,  till  at  length,  attnMrting^attentiQn,  I 
proceeded  again  to  my  lodgings.  My  landlady  opened  me  the  door,  an4 
showed  me  to  my  apartment.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  seaited  before  .a 
blaang  fire,  with  a  glass  of  strong  brandy  and  water  ateambg  before  me4 
Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  warmnces  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  I  sab 
«r  to  the  hot  spirit  and  water  I  was  drinking,  I  Ipmw  not,  but  I  was  atr 
taeked  with  the  most  violent  paroxysms  of  toothache,  mudh  more  severe 
than  any  I  bad  as  yet  experienced.  I  strode  about  the  room  in  the  greatest 
aMnv— *I  stamped  lyith  mv  feet — I  committed,  in  short,  all  thoae*  excess^ 
mien  ptople  usually  indulge  in  niider  similar  ciroumstances.  The  strata** 
g«ma  I  had  zeeourse  to-did  not  alleviate  the  pain«  I  continuedi  however, 
to  paee  up  alkd  down  the  chamber  with  the  greatest  impatiance.  An 
hour  or  two^  I  suppose,  passed  away  whilst  I  was  thus  engaged.  I  cannot 
say  how  lone,  for  I  took  no  note  of  time,  but  I  was  at  Ungth  afoosed 
from  my  self«.abeoit)tiion  by  the  ringing  of  the  various  church-bells  o£  ^e 
city,  and  the  reiter^ed  salutation  of  Prosst  Neu  Jahr,  which  was  exchanged 
between  the  passengers  in  the  street  below. 

The  new  year  had  anything  but  an  auspicious  commencement  for  me. 
I  was  labouring  under  an  amount  of  phymoal  pain  scarcely  to  b^  endured* 
and  which  threatened  almost  to  deprive  me  of  mv  reason*  I  was  stiU 
particularly  restless,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  cnamber  with  untiring 
energy.  I  occasionally  varied  this  employment  by  walking  fw  a  few 
minutes  in  my  bedroom,  which  was  on  the  same  floor  as  the  apartspent 
in  which  I  sat.  "    . 

*  It  is  essential,  perhaps,  to  furnish  the  reader  with  some  infoimatipn  as 
r^^ards  myself  so  that  he  may  have  some  data  whereon  to  found  an 
Ofmiion  as  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  hereinafter  to  be  related.  It  ia 
not  my  wish  to  disguise  a  single  feature  which  might  lead  to  an  ehioids^ 
tioa  of  this  remarkable  case.  I  shall  give  the  fullest  informaiioa  in  my 
power,  and  it  would  be  a  source  of  considerable  gratification  to  me  if  any. 
eC  mv  karoed  fellow-oountrymen  would  institute  a  thoroitgbf  investiga- 
tion mto  the  various  ckoumstancea  which  I  shall  presently  li^.  hefona 
tiiem.  The  subject  is  one  deserving  of  their  closest  attention,  and  one^ 
to0,  which  fells  peculiarly  within  their  own  province.  I  say  thia  inik 
eeneiderable  pride  and  pleasure,  for  wiiilst  otiber  European  writers  hav% 
fer  the  most  part,  devoted  theoiselves  to  suhjecta  capable  of  rhuman  cpm^ 
pbrahension^  it  has  been  the  steadfast  object  i|f  sev^jal*  oi.  th«. authors  of 
Geimany  to  penfetrtite^  as  it  were^  into  the  very'  aroani^  of  tbii^-^ 
seartth'iilto«thosfe  secreta  whieh  have  been  hidden,  from  the  children  of 
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Mi^'llilci^tll^'lblikidattfms  of''<&d'-«At«h^  i^)»  l^cf.    WUk  iHisft  tAidlsMj 
tbtie  fattifli^d  havd  tieen pai^oed!,  it  is' ifte^cissfor  md  to  titi:  Aej havd 

Htx^i^tbiiei&ltl'Kiis  rendei^'themybtM^^ftanoiid.  I  do  not  enry  ihtit 
laiireTs,  fdt'I  faiire  Kttle  atnbitioti,  1)at  I  wbh  (and  many  of  mv  reodm 
4tl!  j^tt  tne'tn  it  I  atit  sute)'that  tiiey  tusiy  long  Ii?e  to  wear  ttiem.  It 
is'teybe 'lK)ped,  thbfdfdf^,  that  myfeIloir*cotititt^inen  irill  take  wf  thia. 
ftilsject — tftibmie  it  to  that  close  attaljfsis,  that  subtle  inqtury,  which  all 
zoatten  d^  'thlb  kind  receive  at  their  hands — and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
thdr  kbdurd  Will  be  crowned  with  abundant  success. 
■'I  have'i^st  attidned  ttty  twenty-fifth  year;  my  complexion  is  sallow^ 
my  eyes  (it  was  not  only  my  ilear  cousin  that  told  me  so)  dark  and 
iHetiang,  My  temperament  is  what  is  usually  called,  I  belie7e>  nervous 
atild  sanguine.     I'  have  been  a  dreamer  from  my  youth,  poring  over 

Shilosophical  and  imaginative  works  of  all  descriptions,  but  generaltypre* 
erring  those  authors  who  most  eschewed  the  subjects  of  ereiy-day  life, 
atad  who  gave  daring  flights  to  their  imagination  by  soaring  into  those 
niys^  regions  into  which  other  writers  with  feebler  pinions  dared  not 
penetrate.  Mr  readinc^,  though  exceedingly  desultory,  gave  a  certaiii 
fone  to  my  fbelings,  and  tended,  perhaps,  to  throw  over  the  daily  oceur^ 
rencee  of  nfe  an  unhealthy  colouring,  which  was  likely  to  exercise  a  mis*- 
chietous  influence  over  my  conduct  and  habits.  .1  cannot  deny  that  such 
a' result  ha^  aetua&y  been  produced.  I  lack,  as  it  were,  an  aptitade  for 
W6rldly  aUkirsf — ^am  the  merest  simpleton  in  making  a  purchase  that  you 
can  well  conceive — ^and  have,  perhaps,  as  much  idea  as  to  the  value  ol 
several  of  the  articles  of  daily  use  as  a  bricklayer's  labourer  of  the 
gigantic  proportions  of  the  Pyramids.  Admitting  as  I  do  the  pemidoua 
tendency  of  much  of  the  fiterature  at  which  I  have  pointed,  I  am  com* 
polled  nevertheless  to  make  some  exceptions,  and  frankly  to  avow  that  I 
tttve  not  only  derived  much  amusement  but  considerable  instruction  from 
some  of  the  authors  whom  I  have  read.  I  allude  in  particular  to  those 
Vmters  who  have  made  it  their  particular  study  to  search  into  the  inmost 
i^ecesses  of  nature,  and  to  deduce  therefrom  such  conclusions  as  to  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  our  being  as  their  discoveries  and  speculations 
ihight  seem  to  warrant.  Oh !  worthy  disciples  of  Socrates  and  Plato  ! 
Oh !  noble  supporters  of  a  faith  to  which  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
writers  of  ancient  times  have  not  hesitated  to  give  credence.  Oh! 
earnest  apostles  of  truth,  swerve  not  from  the  path  which  you  have 
marked  out  fbr  yourselves;  pursue  it  energetically,  neither  turning  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  and,  despite  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  the  worldy 
you  wiH  one  day  astonish  it  with  your  singular  and  invaluable  pro* 
auctions* 

i  have,  perhaps,  said  as  much  on  this  score  as  is  necessary,  and  shall 
now  resume  my  narrative.  I  have  said  that  my  sleeping  chamber  was 
on  tiie  same  flat  as  that  in  which  I  usually  sat  and  took  my  meals.  At 
the  further  end  of  the  chamber  there  stood  a  quaint  old  cabinet;  to  judge 
from  its  appearance,  it  must  have  been  of  great  age — ^probably  not  less 
than  150  to  200  years  old.  It  was  made  of  oak,  highly  polished,  and  on 
which  innamerabfe  quaint  figures  and  devices  were  inffemously  carved* 
There  were  upon*  it  needs  of  men  and  animals,  and  their  several  fisKM 
were  made  to  assume  every  possible  contortion  that  the  human  imagiiui* 
tion  could  conceive.    In  the  centre  of  the  cabinet  there  was  carved  a  full- 
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length  figure  representing  an  aged  man  with  a  long,  flowing  beord,    Qia,, 
features  were  stem  bat  SQipewhat  veneraUe,  and  he  seemel  to  pairjr  in' 
his  hand  a  long  staff  or  wand.     When  I  mw  txied  of  one  a]partmeot»  I . 
relieved  the  monotony,  as  I  hare  said,  ov  walking  backwturds  and  for- ' 
waxds  in  the  other.    The  pain  with  which  I  was  afficted  was  bb  acute  as 
eter,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  its  abatement*    I  knew  sot  how  to' 
console  mjself ;  I  became  more  feverish  and  irritable.     I  opened  a  small 
drawer  in  the  cabinet,  and  drew  from  it  a  letter  which  I  had  received  a 
flaw  days  before  from  my  beloved  Marie.     I  had  read  it  a  dozen  times — 
I  read  it  again. 

"Prague,  lOten  Deer.,  18—. 

^Mjon  LiBBBa  Vstteb,— -Deinen  angenehmen  Brief  haite  ich  dasL 
Vergniigen  zu  empfangen  und  es  freuet  mich  sehr  su  eneben^  dass  da 
recht  wohl  bist  una  bald  nach  Hause  kommen  wirst.  loh  babe  mieh  eft 
selbst  g^efragt  warum  nicht  sogl^h,  um  die  Feirtage  bsi  ons  zabrii^peii. 
zu  konnen.  Meine  liebe  Tante,  so  wie  deine  Schwester,  wnnaAen  dich 
recht  bald  zu  sehen.  Obgleioh  du  so  lang  weggeblieben  bisft^  vereessen 
wir  dich  doch  nicht — netn,  lieber  August,  wir  denken  taglich  aa  dich. 

'<  Ich  werde  dir  heute  nichts  weiter  schreiben,  da  uns  da»  Vei^gniigea 
dich  selbst  zu  sehen  bevorsteht     Lebe  wohl. 

"  Deine  dkh  liebende» 

''MAMtS." 

When  I  had  read  this  letter  I  replased  it  in  the  cabinet ;  the  pain  I 
endured  was  as  intense  as  ever.     I  writhed  with  agony. 

'*Ohy  Heavens r'  I  exclaimed  in  my  suffering,  "wherefore  should 
man  be  subject  to  so  many  physical  ailments  and  infirnutiee-^wherefore 
should  his  immortal  spirit  be  enshrined  in  this  fleshly  tabernacle — why 
should  it  be  clogged  with  an  incumbrance  that  entails  so  much  anffeiing: 
upon  him,  and  checks  his  noblest  and  loftiest  aspirations  F*^ 

I  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  befoi-e  I  thought  I  perceived  a 
change  in  the  old  cabinet  The  centre  figuie,  representing  the  old  man«. 
evidently  dilated.  It  grew  larger  and  larger,  till  at  length  it  assumed' 
the  appearance  of  an  old  man  considerably  above  the  average  height. 
He  smiled  benignantly  upon  me,  as  though  he  were  disposed  to  be^ 
friend  me. 


A  very  important  change  had  come  over  me.  I  knew  not  how — ^the 
change,  however,  was  manifest.  I  was  free  from  all  pain^— cheerful«> 
contented.  I  was  seated  comfortably  in  my  easy-chair,  and  the  fire  was 
blazing  cheerfully  before  me. 

*^  How  different,*^  I  thought,  '^  does  life  appear  when  one  is  not  suffer- 
ing from  bodily  pain." 

I  began  to  ponder  over  my  sweet  cousin's  letter,  and  to  picture  to 
myself  the  pleasure  which  I  should  shortly  derive  from  her  society,  when 
a  slight  noise  on  the  stair^head  arrested  my  attention ;  the  room  door 
was  then  sKghtly  thrown  open,  and  the  head  of  my  landlady  was  ihrust 
in  for  a  moment  and  then  withdrawn. 

"A  very  singular  proceeding/'  I  thought;  my  surprise,  however,  waa 
considerablv  increasea  when  she  and  her  daughter  walked  into  the  room 
without  making  the  slightest  observation ;  they  took  no  notice  whatever 
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of  joj  pQ6eiioe^.and  pieowBded  to  dust  the  fmnuture,  as  if  ao  persoa 
werd  ia  the  zoom  but  tfienttelTes. 

'  **  A  Texf  singular  proceeding^  tlua,''  I  repeated;  and  aorriy  I  was  jueti^ 
£%A  in.  eominr  to  this  conclusion.  I  had  beoi  a  lodger  of  Madame 
Schwartzenbai^  for  some  monliha'-^I  paid  her  handsomer  for  the  rooms 
I  occupied — I  gaTO  her  Htde  tronUey  but  frequent  and  valuable  pvsp- 
Bdats.  Jy  therefore,  ask  if  behaviour  such  as  I  have  described  was  not 
intolerable  in  tbe  extreme  ?  I  am  not  proud — ^nor  unsociable — ^nor  un* ' 
reasonable*  I  hove  no  wish  to  see  any  servility  on  the  part  of  othere 
manifested  towards  myself.  I  arrogate  to  myself  no  superiority,  but  I 
do  say  that  the  conduct  of  Madame  Schwartaenbach  on  this  ooeaeion  waa 
unwarrantable^  and  such  as  few  gentlemen  would  pardon.  If  I  had 
deArauded  her  of  her  money,  kept  unseasonable  hours,  or  ia  any  other 
olijeotionaUe  m^  deported  myself  treatment  like  this  would  have 
awakened  no  surprise.  It  is  mipossible  to.  describe  my  indignation* 
Here  was  I  imoseii  to  all  the  dustwid  confusion  incideDt  to  tbs  opess^ 
tion  I  have  lenmd  to.  I  was  treated  with  absolute  cowfeesB^t,  as  though 
I  vrere  a  perfect  noaendty,  wad  as  thouffh  it  weve  too  mneh  trouble  even 
for  Madame  Sehwartenbaek  to  ask  if  tlMse  prooeediagt  were  conveaieat 
to  me  or  odiefwise* 

I  sat  in  amaiementv  scazcely  able  to  believe  that  wknt  I  beheld  was 
reality.  And  yet  tb»  cireumatancea  were  too  real — the  figures  before  me 
too  l]te4ike^— to  be  easily  mistaken.  I  remained  quiescent.  I  was  deter- 
mined to  see  the  end  of  these  proceedingSy  and  so  observed  the  utmost 
alenee.  I  was  afraid  even  to  stir  in  my  chairs  lest  it  gbould  attraet  the 
notice  of  either  Madame  Sehwartienbach  or  ber  daughtw.  With  breath- 
less suspense  I  watched  all  tiieir  movements ;  they  passed  from  one  piece 
of  frnmture  to  another,  till  at  length  the  work  appeared  to  be  fioished. 
I  began  to  reflect  upon  what  they  should  purpose  to  do  next»  and  I^was 
noi  long  kept  in  suspense.  Surprised^  irritated,  disgusted  as  I  *had 
previously  been,  I  was  eertmnly  not  prepared  &>r  the  extraordinary  beha- 
viour which  followed*  Such  audacity,  such  unparalleled  efirontery,  I  am 
pessaaded  will  seem  per£ectly  incredible.  I  can  swear,  however,  to  every 
circumstance  whidi  I  shall  relate. 

Their  woik  being  fimshedi  Madame  Sehwartienbach  drew  a  chair  to- 
wMvde  the  fire  and  seated  herself  upon  it^  desiring  her  daughter  at  the 
sane  time  to  follow  her  example.  I  retained  my  seat— moved  not»  hub 
kept  my  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  upon  them.  My  presence  did  not  disturb 
them  in  die  least;  ihey  saw  me,  that  was  evident.  How,  indeed,  could 
they  fail  to  do  so  ?  Madame  Schwartzenbach  sat  close  at  my  elbow** 
witnin  a  yard  of  me — ^there  waa  a  blazing  fire— *two  lighted  candles  in 
the  room.  How,  then,  could  they  fiul  to  see  me  ?  Yet  they  uttered  not 
a  word—-evinced  not  the  slightest  consciousness  of  my  presence.  I  was 
paralysed.  Was  it  Madame  Schwartzenbach  and  her  daughter-— waa  I 
not  deceiving  m^lf  ?  Confusion!  Was  it  the  room — the  chair  I  was 
sitting  in — was  it  the  fire  blaring  before  me — the  carpet  upon  which  my 
feet  were  pressing* — were  these  things  real,  and  was  the  presence  of 
Madame  Schwartzenbach  and  her  daughter  not  equally  as  tangible — 
equally  as  capable  of  demonstration  ?  And  yet  why  did  they  not  speak 
-—utter  a  ring^e  syllable— ^ezohange  a  solitary  glance— indicate  by  « 
simple  gesture  their  recognition  of  me  ?  I  say  nothing  of.  etiquette, 
deference^  respect,  which,  under  other  cireomstanoesi  I  should  have  con- 
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oeiy^lfinjadfeniillad-tob  I  w^Uo  theie  odofidtfmliflDiBieolbdjrv^M^Anif 
« iituaydoQ  sueh m  I  deicribe,  tarn  ae»ted .im ffdflectiv6<nlo«i'bj  thafiiB 
•-<my<  ]^yacy  m  bvoketi  in  upon^^my  fnrBitttre.titfiied  vf^ttde  dowii-^^iid, 
toerown  aU,  the  inimdert,'  after  /oouunUtiDf  those  aott  of  unpamBdod 
aadaeijbyy  eeat  tfceiD8elY««  tixm  atn^  dbow^ai  thovghil  wteelafaaiitda 
unportanoe  as  the  dhair  ia  wbiok  I  sat.  AsBuredly  fthia  was  the  ottkaa- 
nating  point  of  human  effrontery — ^asiwedly  this  was  tbeveiy  dtmax  of 
open  Qoniempt  My  th^oght^  reyetied  again  to-wj  lonaev  piop6sition. 
Were  the  females  not  some  airy  shadows  conjursd  ap^bymy  own  imagir 
nation?  I  was  determinei  to  settle  the  qaesfcioiiy  s»'I*affose.fiK»v.my 
ohair,  and  maldng  a  slight  inoliaatioa  of  the  bod|yi,  tsnd :   ' 

"Madame^  I  am  perfectly  uncoDsoioos  of  havitig  done  anything  sinee 
I  have  liyed  under  this  roof  which  should  seem  to  warrant  the  renuutebk 
intrusion  on  the  part  of  yourself  and  daughter  to  which  Ihave  been  sub* 
jeoted  to  to-night.  I  We  sat  fbr  a  conwderable  time  an  impatient 
witness  of  your  moyements.  I  am  compelled,  however^  at-  lengthy  to 
express  the  unbounded  indignation  which  I  feel,  and  to  aigaify  to  lyou 
that  I  shall,  as  loeo  a»  pcesiblcj  seek  for  other  apartments.'' 

I  sat  down  with  an  air  of  triumph,  well  aasorad  that  the  few.  obeesva- 
tione  which  I  had  ju9t  made  wxmld  have  the  desiled  efibei«  It  twli 
scaneely  be  credited,  I  think,  when  I  say  that  my  remarks  ^lidted  not  a 
single  syllable  in  reply.  My  astonishment  was  beyond  all  boonda*  .What 
could  be- the  motive  (or  these  sipgular  proeeedinga?  Was  I  a  fijal^— an 
iiyot-*«thal  I  oould  be  trified  and  jested  with  in  Siis  singnabr  maimen  or 
had  jAJ  landlady  and  her  daughter  simultaneously  taken  leave  of  their 
senses,  and  in  a  fit  of  insanity  acted  in  the  inoomprebemtUe  way  I  have 
deaeribed? 

*<  Madame  Schwartaenbach,"  I  said,  in  a  firm  tone  of  yoiee^  f'  I  entnat 
you  ^  explain  the  cause  of  this  unseemly  intrusion." 

My  words  wexe  again  unheeded.  After. a  short  interval,  howev^, 
Madame  Schwartieabach  turned  to  her  daughter,  and  eaid : 

**  Well,  Margaretha»  are  you  readj;  shall  we  go  to  bed  ?^ 

**  Tes,  just  now ;  it  is  difficult  to  leave  the  me  sodi  a  cold  mght.BB 
this."  ,  - 

<'  Mr*  Neuendorff  has  been  in  bed,  I  dare  say,  an  hoar  or  two." 

It  is  said  that  language  is  but  a  feeble  exponeat  of  our  tho4gbte  and 
ideas.  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  inadequate  to  describe  my  state  of  aiwd«bap 
this  audacious  falsehood  was  utterad  in  my  presence.  I  had  bea»  in  bed 
an  hour  or  two,  and  was  actually  sitting  close  to  ike  woman  wba  was 
eiymg  expression  to  this  infamous  mendacity  I  I  know  of  jso  lanan^ie 
Kwoible  enough  to  convey  a  true  conception  of  the  feelingt  by  wnioh  I 
.was  influenced* 

^^Hush,"  said  Madame  Schwartsoibach ;  <<  I  thought  I  heafd.Mr. 
fNeueudorff ;  he  prebably  requires  something,  poor  gentiemaD  I" 

She  took  one  of  the  candles  from  the  table  and  aotnaUy  prooeedcd.to 
my  sleeping  apartment.  This  last  act,  if  possible,  was  more  extvaoidiniiy 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.    In  a  mmute  or  two  she  letiuwod. 

<*Noi  I  was  mistaken,"  she  said ;  '*  he  sleeps  soundly.^"    • 

It  was  really  some  oonsoUtion  to  hear .  that  .she  badsean-iDa^  labd'that 
.t  was,  at. alli events,  somewheve;  but  I  have  yet  to^'leamJiaw  it 'liaa 
.possible  that.I  ceuld be  in  two  places  at  oneet  .She iiad ae^ atflinf bed 
she  ataWd^aod  yet,  .aoeordingi  to  my  own  sheiwiiig,  <I  wm  saatad  i&<lfca 
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>^tttii^Hrbo«i.  OoQld:aifflhiiig  be  moi^  p»»^ieNMi^'^^y  tWstait^mettfe 
-jnbmiirrec^Mlable?  •  Either  she  was  imngoif  I  irab  iMktg:  1  w«  nA 
,ivi)ecl)  and  ye^t^lMit  evideiieewieiit'  to  show*  that  I  fira»-the«^  "Who  ms 
faiiiDSt  Uki|Iy  tb  ba  ngbt  ?  >  I  was  suvely  a^baciooa'of  iiiy  o>«*ii  m^erMtbcmis. 
I'k&anr  irBetfaar>LtMa  kk  bad  or  notfj  lAj  ftMroltlaa  "vrare  rA  ti<y^egMe  im^ 
•fUMl. '  1 1  woa  detendlned  to  hava  ad  eaipliiiAtioDk'  •  I  tone  ffom  my  sea*!, 
myfamfft  fiwelHiig  wHh  indigpaaieiao. 

'■fi  Bibidaiiat  SdkHrflartEaiibadi,?'  I  said,  '<  I  ^di  yo«  to  kiKyir  that  I  atm 
'«ot>m  bed^^notale^it)]^  souadty,  but  that  I  am  hare^  madaaiie*^here  in 
du8<ffootnf«<*witldn«7«ra  af<whare  yba  ara  sktng/'  ' 

'  <<  I  think,  Masganth^"  aaid  Madtame  Sohwartsenbach,  ^  that  that  dhaSr 
"^1  have  to  be  eovieredagfaiii.  The  hair,  I  see,'  is  bieaking  out  of  the 
Ottibion^" 

«<  Which  ehaSr  do  yoa  mean  ?** 

^*  The  anu'Hjhair-^that  in  whi^  Mr.  Neuendorff  usnallr  rite.  Do  you 
'^not  observer  that  the  covering  of  the  onsHion  la  torn  ?■ ' 
•  I  waamore  imtated — ^more  perplexed  than  ever.  I  ^uld  obtain  txb 
reply  to  anything  i  8ai4»  and  the  very  chair  ini  iMA  I  imaaitdDg  was 
-aoMe'the  snl^eci  of  thehr  discnesiona  and  obsermtiona;  lAiey'«oakl  see  it 
aad  the  etisldonwhiefft  required  a  neir  covering,  b«%stMn^(b<ky,  Iwaa 
iimsible.  I  was  bewildered ;  it  was  sorely  some  haaa  thAt  i'was  exposed 
toi^a  dMam^t  oooid  not  be  reality; 

"  Madame  <  S^hwartzenbach/'  I  said,  springing  again  frotn^inj^  chaii^ 
'^^  I  wifi  tolaiale  this  intmsiott  no  longer— i  am  'satisfied -this-  is  somje 
triekyou  are  practising  upon  me.  I  shall  leave  your  house  this  very 
moment,  and  B0?er  rstum  to  it.*' 

I  rushed  from  the  room  with  the  greatest  precipitancy,  and  in  anoAear 
moment  I  waa  in  the  open  street.  It  was  a  beautifol  night,  or  rather 
momine.  The  sky  was  of  that  deep  blue  colour,  and  the  stan  po^essed 
that  bmliant  radiancy,  which  seem  to  indicate  a  very  low  temperature. 
The  earth  was  no  longer  visible,  for  since  my  rstum  to  my  lodgings  the 
snoW  had  faBen  in  abundance,  and  covered  it  completely.  Its  depth,  to 
all  lippearance,  coi^  not  be  lees  than  two  or  three  mches. 

I  was  once  more  free  to  wander  whithersoever  I  listed — no  longenr 
pent  up  in  afTomoh^--oo  longer  exposed  to  the  grossest  insolence  from  the 
'Wy  exeatarea  whom  I  nad  in  some  degree  assisted  td  support.     A 
ethmge  feeling,  nevertheless,  was  upon  me— there  was  some  mysteiv 
>  aiarrouBding  me  which  I  oQuld  not  fathom— 'Some  srngnlarity,  of  wfaidh 
'Oidinary  mortals  did  not  partake.     What  it  was  I  knew  not,  but  by 
'  some  intuitive  feeling  I  was  conscious  of  its  presence.     I  paused  for  a 
'few  atnutes,  not  knowing  whither  to  proceed.     It  was  new  year*s  morn- 
ing, as  I  have  stated — ^an  occasion  in  many  countries  of  great  r^cAckig. 
I  thought,  therefore,  as  I  was  perfectly  disengaged,  it  woiUd  be  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  paying  a  visit  or  two  to  some  of  my  friends.    I  had 
'  no  sboaiermade  this  resolve  than  I  proceeded  to  act  upon  it  As  I  walked 
vvpibneof  the  streets  of  the  town,  I  obserfed  one  of  my'  friends  on  Dbe 
opposite  sideo£  the  way.    He  had  no  doubt  been  at  some  party,  and  waa 
returning  home,    i  croased  over  to  speak  to  him,  and  tewtsn  hkn  the 
'sdmplinMnta'Qf^the  season.    When  I  had  reached  the  side  e#  the  road  on 
-  trfaieh  he  war  walking,  I  stood  till  he  came  up  to  me«  As*  he*  approached, 
i  I^tkougiitl  waadd  tai^e  him  by  surprise,  for  he'weuld  never' expect  ts 
aaeat  naaat  tUa  tima in  the  motni^g,  so  I  plaoed  «iytolf  tai^nkrf <)f  hiaa, 
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and i^MB ke  was  wtiAnmj^miwa^  8W^I«alul«d  Un  iiitk%.karT 
bow,  haU  in  iiiMk8Ey>  half  in  mamt.    Wben  I  Agaia  stent  «mA  I  SousA, 
hftkul  passed mc^  wkkoufc deigiiii^  l»  fai«(oifr.  the  least  Meognitkn.  imoo. 
ma  It  was  ezoeasiv^y  strange — beyond  all  humaa  eoDipsahensMDu  Uad 
I  in  aay  waj  offended  himt  or  was  he  as  iatoxicalisd  Imt  hfi  waa  unable 
toaee  om  ?    I  began  taeoasider  i£  theie  was  aaythii^  Ibaddooaai 
which  by  any  chanro  he  ooold  have  taken  dOFeaoe.     I  loiew  of  ootbiog* 
I  had  faaen  to  him  as  a  oenfidential  fnead-««  brotbec ;  my  adviee-^-my 
pane  had  ficafiiaoitly  been  plaoed  at  hia  servioe»  and  I  do  not  lamembsr  - 
nis  asking  me  a  single  fiivoor  which  I  had  erer  lefiiaod  binu     Was  tbia 
ibe  bebavioiVy  then»  to  show  towards  me-^was  this  the  manner  ia  wbicb 
ha  repaid  the  nameions  kind  offices  I  bad  performed  for  bim  ?     Ob !  if 
there  oe  in  the  whole  category  of  human  frailties  one  crime  more  Uack.: 
than  another,  it  surely  is  ingratitude  t     He  was  guilty  of  the  grossest 
ingratitude.     I  waaindignaiit  beyond  expiession.    I  fumed  with  passion, 
and  at  the  moment  was  prepared  to  commit  any  exoeas.    I  was  maolYed. 
that  b^aTioar  sadi  as  this  should  not  pass  unnotieed^    I  would  seek  an 
ezplaaatioii*-^ma»d  an  apobgy ,  and,  if  it  were  not  instantly  made,  inti-  . 
mate  to  my  friend  Aat  be  was  no  longer  to  consider  mm  as  focmiag  a. 
part  of  the  einde  of  his  acquaintance.    I  hurried  after  him — ^I  looked 
neithar  to  the  nigbl  nor  kf^  but  kept  my  ^yes  staadily  fixed  upoa 
the  objects  before  me.     In  a  very  short  while  my  friend  was  in.  sight* 
Loana  up  to  him  just  as  he  wae  on  the  point  of  entering  the  bonsa 

**  Mr.  Yon  Bohsensteui/'  I  said,  ^'  will  you  haTO  the  kindness  to 
fatour  oMi  with  a  few  minutes'  oonversation  ?" 

I  had  hardly  uttered  these  words  before  the  door  was  uneereaionioualT. 
tbvust  in  my  mce.  I  reeled  back  like  a  drunken  man,  and.feftl  my  fuU 
length  upon  the  snow.  I  was  paralysed  witb  the  insult,  for  wfaieb  I 
ooold  disGOTor  no  cause  whatever.  Afier  the  elapse  of  a  few  miimies  I 
reeovered.  It  was  the  last  time  Von  Bohnenstein  should  bare  the  copper* 
tonity  of  insulting  me.  The  first  dioek  was  over,  but  the  gnawing  pain 
was  atill  in  my  heart,  and  would  remain  there  till  my  dying  day. 

It  is  not  the  great  calamity-^ the  sudden  and  unexpected  eataatrophe, 
that  are  the  most  difficult  to  enduie ;  they  come  down  upon  ua  witb  the 
force  of  the  avalanche,  crushing  and  rendleriDg  prostrate  everytibiag  be* 
aeath  them.  It  is  when  the  shock  is  over  th^  the  pain  ia  felt  the  meet 
aeutely-<-the  sti^Mw — ^the  fwostration  to  which  we  have  been  for  a  while 
BBbjeeted  have  passed  away,  and  the  real  misery  of  our  situation  is  at 
langtb  vividly  revealed  to  us.  The  canker  has  entered  the  heart,  and  it 
will  fester  and  fester  there  till  ita  last  pulsarion  shall  have  ceaaed,  and 
neither  days,  nor  months,  nor  years  can  work  a  change,  nor  "  pluck. 
from  tiie  soul  that  rooted  sorrow"  which  we  bear  with  us  till  onr  mission 
be  aooomplished,  and  the  grave^the  great  place  of  our  disbuxdenment 
-#-be  attamed. 

Humilated  and  grieved  at  the  indignity  I  bad  just  experienQed,  I 
bagaa  at  once  to  consider  what  course  I  stiould  next  pursue^  I  should 
SBirely  meet  with  a  better  reception  in  other  quarters ;  but  if  I  did  iw>t,< 
I  rasdved  immediat^y  to  leave  the  city.  It  was  impossible  tha*  m 
Qcmduet  could  have  deserved  such  ill-usage ;  there  was  acaaoely  a  siagb 
masdameaaoar  with  vrfueh  I  could  aoeuse  my  conscienoe.  I  passed  on 
from  one  street  to  another,  miserable  and  restless.  I  bad  no  definiia 
olyect  be&MPa  me,  but  I  fiMmd  some  kind  o£  looomotion  was  naeeasagu. 
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I  wandcB^  in  ihir  way  fer  sowe  f^OMy  'W  *t  lasl  I  (brivei  to  Mtmoe  mj 
sIkfB;  aend  fts  tbs0  part«f  Ite  city  w«r  dtati^  lo  tne,  I  fcimd  it  woula 
be  neoessaryio  iMTe  reeoune  ton^feotpriiiU  toenaUe  iii»t#  regaiii  dw 
point'  from  wfaieh  I  had  Marfeed.  I  txsmiMd  tho  padi,  wfaieh  was 
covered  witb  mow,  aad  along' wlidi  I  had  wallnd^  very  MMfdlly,  bat  I 
oofdd  Poorer  mi  traces  of  any  floototeps  whaite^r,  I  had  siiid>T  ram*- 
taiett  the  road;  but  thulk  was  iinpoetibte^  for  I  had  nerer  direreea  from 
it  ft>r  a  angle  moment.  A  dreadibt  terror  seemed  to  seise  hold  of  me; 
I  tnmed  sick  and  giddy,  and  was  obliged  to  lean  againel  a  Mighbouxing 
wtdl  fbr  support;  the  awfiil  trvA  fbroed  its^  upon  me — my  feet  had 
leffe  no  impresmoB  upon  the  snow !  Than  was  a  cnoumslanoe  I  was  not 
prepared  for.  The  snow  was  sefl,  and  the  least  pressnre  upon  it  must 
mre  produced  an  indentation.  How  was  it,  then,  that  my  feet  had 
left  no  traces  behind  them?  Was  I  different  from  other  men— was  I 
otherwise  endowed  ?  The  supposition  was  monstrous,  and  could  not 
be  oitertained  for  a  moment.  My  organs  and  frumlties  were  the  same. 
I  was  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  influences  that  they  were  subject 
to.  How,  then,  should  I  be  different,  and  yet  how  else  could  I  aooouat 
for  the  singular  fact  to  which  I  hare  just  referred?  In  my  agitation 
aad  conftision  those  qnestieins  occurted  to  me  again  and  agam;  ye^ 
they  seemed  incapable  of  solution,  I  was  unquestionsibly  Burrouaded 
bjr  certain  mysterious  inBuences  which  I  could  nei^r  account  for  nor 
dispel ;  they  had  come  upon  me  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and  it  was. 
impoesibfo  to  estimate  the  length  of  their  duration.  I  tried  for  a  moment 
to  calm  myself,  and  to  think  seriously  and  dispassionately  upon  the 
matter.  The  more  composed  I  became,  the  more  roTolting  did  it 
appear.  The  thing  was  so  uncommon — so  glaring  a  dmartare  from  aU 
natural  laws,  Aat  the  rery  idea  of  it  was  unbearable.  Everything  that 
trod  the  earth — CTcry  man,  CTcry  beast  of  the  field,  every  bird  of  tho 
aur,  the  Tcry  reptile  that  crawled — left  an  impress  h^nd  it ;  but  I— I 
alone  was  exempt  from  those  organic  laws  by  which  other  creatures  were 
influenced,  and  walked  the  earth  as  ihou?b  I  were  a  vapom>-^  mere 
fleeting  shadow !  I  took  a  surrey  of  myseff,  and  could  observe  nothing 
wherein  I  dtfihred  from  other  men,  and  yet  the  snow,  as  I  have  stated, 
did  not  yield  to  my  pressure. 

I  hastened  forward,  indiflReieBt  as  to  the  road  I  took,  so  long  as  I  found 
excitement  To  stay  and  ^ink  was  impossiUe-^unbeamble.  The  mx 
was  extremely  cold,  if  I  were  to  be  gn^ed  by  the  iqspearance  of  the 
people  whom  I  met ;  but  I  did  not  feel  it  in  the  least.  I  came  up  at/ 
length  with  some' boys  who  were  throwing  snowballs  at  each  other | 
the  young  rogues  appeared  to  have  been  out  all  night.  I  stood  and 
watched  their  movements,  for  I  was  much  interested  in  the  sport,  aad 
had  half  a  mind  to  join  them  myself,  if  it  were  only  to  divert  my  mind> 
from  more  painful  subjects.  I  had  stood  here,  I  suppose,  nearly  a- 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  one  of  the  lads  took  up  a  snowball  from  die 
ground,  and  dnrew  it  deliberately  at  me^  as  I  thought  I  cried  out  far 
him  to  desist,  but  my  injunctions  were  not  attended  to ;  nay,  worse  than 
diat,  the  other  lads  followed  the  example^  and  apparently  selected  me  aa 
the  target  at  which  they  aimed.  They  hit  me  several  times,  aad  !• 
fimcied  at  first  that  the  balls  hurt  me ;  but,  incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
and  astounded  as  i  was  at  the  diseoveiy,  I  found  4iat  the-  halls  passed* 
harmlessly  through  rael    I  say  through  me^  by  wfaieh  expreesioa  1 1 
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4S»  3YM9i^4%«K 

isoitofM  tin*  ik^y'weiift/'tiboftgltf  iiiy4ff^bi»^  t^mkimimti 

Aroi«h  my  hndY  l|i«lbd^  I  fiNittf4'1i^4^Mki<4^ 
iffftinBtnnfaioh  I  Bloods  Tkb'ilMdtiirtf ib^>dMfl4Ml(Uti 
yet sUftainbd.  It  U« usdettT'ito' «ft|en^fi*M iaicxAi ^ekmfmAdk Mfip 
&nt  rae.  Was  I  ddpnved^^  Nttti  llhMe  fomMteiiff)  ttid  |i*6iiMMi«ii' Itati 
appeittitMdtothehuiMtvlNMk?  •Ii^M»itfq)^80MiaMU'«]k4iili^ 
flDtoreil  my  head-^t  wa«  «•  g;roto'd(»lu8km,  WUftbf^gtii  i&'«hMfi4o4w 
bttbisbed  (trnn  my  miiidv  •  I  y^menlUr^  *iveiry(kidg<tha0ihad''irtm9wi> 
b«t.a  £^w  houn  b«fdre.  IremeikbwMi^the'aaaclr'of  tiddlt0h4>t<PifUiflk[ 
I  had  baen  auUeoted ;  I  ramemberdd  tha  ^etbiia  ^^ch^-i  faid  takan'Oair 
ol'doofa  iviien  1  oould  ait  na  longe?  idf  my  toom'^  I:  MttiefiA>erad  «i^  iaitd^ 
lady  Joroielmfi^  ma  with  a  fight,  atid  sowing  a:ia  toittfy  k^simJUek.*  I  ^m»: 
lliea  as  I  htl  alwaya  baea^  than  haw-  ehoiM  l^  ba'  dl^itet  mf>w% 
I  aiid^atoared  thus  to  ecmvinca  mysalf  that  thera  wta  nodiingf  ttw  laatlHiq 
irhh  nte ;  hot  it  was  all  to  no  purpose  t  the  otief  |i#evailiagf  idafei  pbpamiiiy> 
hamited  me-^I  MmM  nai  kmg«lr  what  I  had  bean.  It  watf  UNleta  t»  n^^ 
Img^r  where  Iwaa,  ao  J  walked  fovwArd,  not  kfibwmg  whith«lr'I-ahpttld' 
be&dmy-ste{>8•  ■'.■.'■'    .It 

i  began  to  neeigh  the  mekxta  of  the  past  hdorbr  two  ei«r  in^my  mind^t 
and  to  fancy  that  th^  bore  a  certain  relationship  ta<eaA  dthsil  it  il^ 
impossible  to  deny  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  drcumstanoes ; 
and  I  think  I  may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction^  that  no  mortal  was 
eieii  bef<are  placed  in  situations  so  remaiiaible.  Hb#  stood  the  lu^rtie^  ? 
Id  the  first  place,  my  person,  it  ishouMi  seem,  was  tiet  |>ereepttUa  So  the^ 
httman  eye  i  in  the  second,  my  €tot  left  no  trases-  on^  the  soft  enow  0t 
earth  on  which  I  had  trodden  $  and  thirdly,  my  boSjr  (?) 'tsi^ned  nd 
resistance  to  anything  that  wai  brought  in  coUilnon  With  it;  'If  thesa- 
things  were  really  so,  I  could  no  longer  be  tiiortal.  What  Wtts  Itheaf  ?- 
Ihtd  all  the  semblance  of  a  mortal  creature^^he  stUie  quasi^Kserporeal- 
appearance — ^the  same  thoughta — ^the  same  powers  of  looomotidA.  1  wsit^ 
altogether  unoonscious  of  the  period  of  my  dissolution;  bat  hbw  waa  I  teM 
receiicile  my  present  position  with  the  circumstances  tha*  {>reeeded  it  ?     ' 

As  I  was  walking  along,  I  pereeiyed  a  gentleman  of  whom*  I  had  •' 
casual  acquaintaoce  coming  towards  me.  I  resolved  upon  ifaro^ttg' 
myself  in  his  way,  to  see  if  I  were  more  fortunate  in  attracfiififr  his  atten- 
tion than  I  had  been  with  Von  Bohnenstem,  and  to  which  i&eunufbinoe 
reference  has  already  been  made.  When  we  met,  I  was  ddii^ted  to 
find  that  he  stopped — ^nay,  that  he  actually  held  out  his  hand ;  &it  what 
was  my  consternation  and  dismay  to  find  that  it  was  held  out  to  a  g«n-^ 
tleman  dose  behind  me! 

'  A  Tery  brief  space  seemed  to  have  elapsed  before  I  found  myadf  kau- 
firesh  scene,  and  surrounded  by  objects  altogether  new.  i  Waa  tnaMK 
ported-^but  by  what  precise  process  I  know  not — from  the  city  of  Qresdett ' 
to  P^gue.  1  was  in  the  midst  of  a  larse  chamber  brilliantly  daoamtod> 
with  lights  and  ornaments.  It  was  a  bau-room.  The  people  Wtt^  gailv 
attired,  and  several  couples  were  whirling  round  the  room  as  I  eBteraL 
The  music  was  lively  and  inspiriting,  and  pleasure  seemed  to  beam  from* 
every  oountensnce.  And  rfie-— she  was  there  ;  my  beloved-nmy  daaieat 
Marie!  Oh  I  I  had  never  seen  her  to  so  much  advantage ;  she  wovS' 
across  of  white  satin--^  wrea^  of  white  roses  endroled  hmr  head.  Sb» 
was  ejK)eedtngly  animated,  and  appeared  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  dia 
scene.    I  saw  no  hdy  there  who  oould  be  oompared  wilih  her  as  £ur  as 
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tepf^-ItMrWok  oit^  otiusAtyiitiSi^^xmAoin^w^  later  Uiwt 

<|iiijto>  i<i4>WMnwJ TUttriid  iipitfuimse  me^ifor  Lscah^ly  looked,  fog 

xAfi^gQitln^fftcf  %h%  ouiioiiftieTeiito.l  We  alreiMlj^  fl6scrib«<L  I  «Tot4ed^ 
]Bju(ttiialmmiMifK»riM0^.1(^^  4«Mgo»e  me  rfor  akhwigh  I 

wtlBrwaioQtifi^  by.aAi0M».I  iWttt'aftaid  that  Idtould  not  escape  lier 
efceernffttioitt .  •,Il»i«(a8^Q0ti¥jevvrio«g^  before  bet  quick  glance  appeared  to 
b^diveoteditoiftords  tne;  .  She.ftdKairaed  to  where  1  stood.  I  thougfal 
ilnwaa 'of  tiA^  tad  «Mem|»tiiig  aay  longer  to  #soape^  jo  I  ranainitdi 
whoM  I<]ri0«"  .Aitbiapefiod)  bowever^  the  gentlemaa  upon  whose  a»m 
abe-ieaned  Uivit^d  her  ta  y^n  in  the  danoe  then  being  formed.  I  wai 
dliBOved  alr^ll>  cifbu«i8tliMe»  and  at  onoe  prceied  formd  to  preTent»  if 
poaribby  .Mane  aoeepliag  iif'  big  invitation.-  I  was  tooiftte ;  but  I  was. 
<)0liwi»iQed  thaKshe  riiould  have  two  partners  instead  of  one,  so  I  took 
mj^plaee^opposite  to^hera  rfie  dtood.-  The  i$ao»  had  iiot  proceeded 
iMsy  iqatnut^  b9fe«e>Maiie  fainted,  and  'was  ob%ed  to  b«  earned  fron 
the  room.  I  am  unable  to  say  from  what  cause  it  arose  i  it  might  be* 
fifoni  fittigueof  bom  the  beat  of  the  voom.  TUs  04eatTaB0e.iDdttMd  me 
a^^ce  tO'tvitbdmw. 


'  I  hay#  no  distjaict  napolleotioa.  o£  aa^tbia^^  that  aflterwards  .ocourrad 
tiU  i  found  flWSQlf  ia  front  of  the  house  in  wbicb  I  lodged.  I  waa  much: 
syrprised  tp.nnd  sqkma.mQvmjuig  coaches  standing  in  the  street,  with, 
other  indications  4bat  a  death  b^  occurred  within  the  bonae.  I  was 
very  desirous,  of  .knowing  wbp  bad  died.  Wns  it  my  landlady — ^waa 
it  bev  ^augbteiH«-was  if  Fraulien  MindengraitZy  the  old  maiden  lady— « 
^as-it  Herr  Bogensfuegel,  the  banker  ?  It  was  not  likely  to  be  any  of 
these^for  they  were  in  perfect  health,  to  my  knowledge,  a  yeiy  short  time 
before.  .  Wbio  omld  it  oe  ?  A  gentleman  who  was  passing  at  this  junc* 
tnre  evin^  some  curiosity  oa  this  head,  and  be  asked  whose  remsdns 
tb^  were  which  were  about  to  be  deposited  in  the  earth.  He  was  told 
tlukt  it  was  Mr»  Neoeodorff  who  was  going  to  be  interred. 

..<^  Mr.^  Jffeuendoiff !"  I  exohumed;  '*  it  ia  an  d^minable  fidsehood." 

:  "  So,  aoy  Mr.  N^uendorff  ?"  repeated  the  querist. 
^<  Yei^"  replied  the  man  to  whom  he  had  addressed  himself! 

.  Tbia  WAS  surely  the  culaoinating  point  of  all  my  misery  and  perplexity* 
Lwaa  dead^dt  should  seem*^the  (imeral  cortSge  was  on  tlie  point  of  carry- 
ing my  remains  to  their  final  destination — ^my  friends  were  mourning  ror  • 
i|iei:4S  one  whose  connexion  with  the  present  world  was  dosed  tor  ever,  I 
am^  net  a  pemon  who  would  q>eak  lightly  of  deadi,  but  there  seemed  to^' 
np^tota  aomething  extravagantly  absurd  in  the  preparations  which  were 
hjbing  made.    If  J  weve  dead,  when  did  I  die  ?— what  was  the  occasioa  lof . 
n^&aAhF^'-Hitrbat  were  the  circumstances  attending  it?  It  was  natural  that// 
qieatiens  of  this  kind  should  instantly  occur  to  me,  but  it  was  imppisibki. 
ti>  fiodan  answec  to  them*    I  was  not  dsad ;  it  was  a  lie— ^a  base  andr 
wiekeddecep^itofortbepurposeof  securing  itlii^I^  . 

assessed.'  ,  What /ether  otiject  could  rbaTe  instigated  thes^  pmoeedingsf^. 
Xfim  in. a  nlom^nft  Ibrouglv  the.  barefaced  and  Aaiidulent  imp^Cion.  .  If. 
IriHsi^  <kad^  I  must*  bave^axperieneed  the  sufferings  and  ^^tnigglea  that. 
qflvaUy  precede  4iiatbr^if;I  wera  d^  I  ahoiddl^t.banrciwetfable.to. 
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4B8  fltte  \Amnt^ttitd  Niece* 

beir  t^tamumf^  »«aiftmy «ffeok  I  npeai «fi^  I  wM<lioldiadt.«Ay 
mora  tim  yra  aoe  whow  «^  «ie  nitiiiff  aA^this  momiiit  upw  tihe  pi^ 
bifere  ]ntt ;  iio»  I  WW  a  liviiig^  saaticat  b«a§^ 

In  ft  ohoit  ivUktfM  pnMMNnmavedoa,  ud  I  fbllowad^  «iik<MNy  iftj 
iMmmMimi  to  At  gimve.  Cn  angrdnng  ba  moro prtpiteaMflj  and  yit 
-wiiat  explaMfcioadid  the  aiiemnttaiioes ftdnit  of  ?  I  tm  noi  prapMid 
with  any.  The  jimm  of  intenMiA  wai  at  length  leadied-— the  aervioe 
was  lead-^mj  body  was  about  to  be  ceawgnediotheeayaf  whonaaligiit 
motion  in  tbeeaffin  attraeted  the  aMenlbn  of  tboae  axoand :  it  waaplaaad 
upon  the  earth,  and  the  fid  was  opened.  My  body  prsaen  ted  appeaianiiBa 
lAidi  led  to  a  pmpar  emninotion,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  which  I  iStimattiy 
xaeovered. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  inyielf— the  readir  muit  ferai  hia  own  ooudn- 
Aont.  An  ingenious  gentlemaay  faoweter,  hassuggeeted  to  me,  and  whidi 
M^jgeslaonlrivethemader  the.bene6tof,  that  my  body  mast  hanre  been 
in  a  state  of  eatalepsy,  or  tranoe,  duiing  die  wandmngs  of  die  soul, 
which  was,  neterdieless,  ia  cmsta&t  lappoii  with  it,  and  that  it  had  a|^ 
VB^entored  its  fanner  habttaition,  as  my  body,  as  I  have  shown,  was  da 
the  point  of  beaageemmitted  to  the  earra.  My  own  opinion  noon  these 
points  is  quite  in  keeping  with  that  of  the  genUeman  to  whaia  I  lefiHr* 


THE  AUNT  AND  NIECE. 

tt  IHB  AtrrHOR  01*  "  THU  T7HH0LT  WWH.** 

The  reader  is  requested  to  obserre  in  this,  the  ihixd  sad  last,  pi^er 
dedicated  to  the  ill4ated  town  here  called  lUverton,  that  we  are  stiU 
speaking  of  the  years  foUowing  die  opening  of  the  British  ports  fcr 
fbrngn  goods,,  and  immediately  sabsoquent  to  the  death  of  Ms.  Huskis- 
son.  The  measuve  had  now  been  in  force  more  than  the  term  of  its 
proposed  trial ;  there  iqapeared  to  be  no  prospect  that  the  ports  would  be 
redosed,  aad  Biyerton,  fiur  from  giving  hopes  of  any  ameadment»  sank 
into  deeper  misery  day  by  day* 

Not  tne  least  perplexed  amongst  its  manufacturers  was  Mr.  AikeU — 
siaoe  his  Ssrtihex^s  death  we  have  lefb  off  oalliog  him  Mr.  William.  That 
the  remcted  firm  of  Geoige  Arkell  and  Son  had  not  ^g0B%"  as  so 
many  of  the  other  loa^-established  firms  had  gone^  was  owinff ,  as  was 
observed  previously,  to  the  large  property  \eh  to  William  by  his  &ther. 
Could  that  good  mther,  that  benevcuent  and  just  man,  George  ArkeU, 
whose  nam<^  still  retained  in  die  firm,  was  its  surest  guaiantee^HXwld  he 
baye  foreseen  that  his  har^-esmed  wealth,  the  competence  he  had 
acquired,  not  by  oppressing  those  under  him,  but  by  steady  dil|gance  and 
perseverance— Ksould  he  have  foreseen  that  this  would  be  torn  from  his 
son,  and  that  son's  children,  nearly  at  one  fell  swoop,  he  would  have 
grieved  bitterly.  William  Arkell,  now  a  man  of  fifty  years,  was  wont  to 
say  that  he  was  thankful  bis  frUbar  did  not  live  to  witness  the  oitf 's 
wreck. 

A  deplorable  gloom  hung  over  the  brow .  of  Mr.  ArkeH.  His  manu- 
factory was  still  kept  on,  but  little  was  being  done,  and  that  little  he  lost 
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%.  All  the  delosivtt  hope  thai  tiuiM  imM  .Buad»  tiielnpft^  Act;  from 
je«r  to  j«ftr  hul'foiioyed  npodiefi  in  mverton  «a  weU  as  feimMlfy  was  not 
ev«n  yet  totally  relinquisfaad.  It  was  Ukeiivafie  the^usiaeis  that  Travice 
,  kad  been  tangikt  to  foHow,  ttad  how  was  he  to  hreak  with  it  now,  and 
turn  to  aaotheiv  o£  whidi  be  knew  aoAhuig*?  Ni^»  how  was  Hr.  ArUl 
himself  to  set  about  anything  else  ?     His  time  of  hfe  was  past  for  it. 

What  had  become  of  Peter  Atheil?  He  was  now  a  confirmed 
invalid :  his  sufferings  were  greats  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  up 
his  oooupalion  of  tsaehing.  His  good  and  gende  daughtw,  Luoy,  was 
sorely  puzzled  when  she  asked  herself  how  the  futare  comforts  of  their 
home  were  to  be  provided  ;  she  knew  that  for  some  of  these  comforts 
they  had  long  been  indebted  to  certain  endospires,  contained  in  letters 
sent  by  her  aunt  Mildred.  Lucy  had  all  this  care  i^n  her  omi 
shoulders,  for  her  mother  had  been  dead  some  years. 

How  like  Lucy  had  grown  to  her  aunt  Mildred  I  In  figure  she  was 
diorfter  and  slighter,  but  her  colourless  complexion  and  foir  foatvres,  not 
handsome,  but  nleasant  to  look  upon,  were  just  what  Miss  ArisdU's  had 
been,  ere  the  blight  fell  upon  her  feelings^  in  early  womanhood*  Thcte 
was  a  sad,  thoughtful  look  pervading  both  their  coonteaaBoes,  telling  bf 
deep,  inward  sorrow,  borne,  or  to  be  borne  :  it  was  inq»lanted  there  by 
nature,  and  lay  perhaps  more  in  the  expression  of  the  eyes  than  in  tlie 
oiher  features.  Has  tne  reader  ever  remarked,  in  his  passage  through 
the  world,  that  where  this  mournful  expaasaion  exists  the  heart's  destiny 
is  fated  not  to  be  a  happy  one  ? 

One  evening,  an  old  and  confidential  friend  of  Peter  Aricell's  dropped 
in  to  sit  an  hour  with  him.  It  was  Mr.  Palmer,  the  manager  and  cashier 
of  the  Riverton  bank.  The  two  friends  had  entered  the  bank  together, 
as  clerks,  in  boyhood,  and  Mr.  Palmer  had  graduallv  risen  to  his  present 
post  of  eminence,  whilst  his  less  fortunate  friend,  reter  Arkell,  had  to 
retire  altoge^r,  through  ill  health — ^bot  I  think  this  has  been  men- 
ticmed  before.  As  the  two  talked  confidentially  together  on  this  even- 
ing, deploring  the  ruin  that  was  overwhelming  the  city,  Mr.  Palmctr 
dropped  a  hint  diat  the  firm  of  George  Arkell  and  Son  had  been  effectiilg 
another  mortgage  on  their  property.  Mr.  Peter  Arkell  said  nothing 
tlien;  his  daughter  remariced,  after  the  departure  dP  their  gwest,  that  w 
remained  buried  in  melancholy  nlence;  but  the  next  morning  he  as- 
nounced  his  intention  of  prooeediag  to  his  coosin's  house. 

Lucy  was  astonished«-4ie  who  had  not  been  out  for  weeks.  And  she 
remonstrated,  because  the  day  was  a  most  unfit  one  for  him  to  ventise 
^ont  m. 

*'  I  can  get  there  with  the  help  of  your  arm,"  he  said.  ^  I  want  to 
speak  to  my  cousin  William.  Fetch  down  my  old  doak  with  the  fur 
collar,  child,  and  air  it  at  the  fire.     I  can  wrap  myself  up  in  that." 

So  they  started  tcM^her^  through  the  snow,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Arkell.  The  denx  old  house!  where  Peter  had  spent  so  many 
pleasant  evenings  in  his  youthful  days.  After  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
AxkelFs  death,  William,  with  his  fiemiiljy,  had  returned  to  it.  Lucy  went 
into  the  house,  but  her  father  prooeedkd  to  the  manufactory,  which  was 
near,  and  entered  hb  cousin's  private  room. 

*^  Why,  Peter !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Arkell,  in  amazem^it,  rising  from  his 
idesk  and  placing  an  arm-chair  to  the  fire,  '^  what  can  bring  you  out  such 
lb  day  as  this  ?    Sit  down." 
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ebtti^  i6  y6n,  t^iior,  dnftapdy  tnanl'  Consdousof  my  ^^^  "^f  !|^W| 
do  what  I  oiurht — fearing  tni^t  there  is  less  cliaiic^  x>(  my  "dcMie  li 

^   "mataoyoamfeant*''teqi«i^'Mr.-Arkell.  ;*  ''   *:  *;,    '• '^^'TV^vlj 

**  Amidst  the  rain  that  has  almost  ndLveraallv  fallen' on  t^  ^ky*  yoa 
have  not  escaped,  I  fekr,".  resumed  Mr.  reter :  7  your  projpefljV  i^pwg 
seriously  drawn  upon?'    '      .       ,        -    /   '        »'         *  •  .  j 

.    *^  And,  unl^  things  mend,  it  will  soon  be  drawn  to  au  Qnd,  f  oief  .*! 
'   '*God  h^  meT*  uttered  Peter.     **  And  to  know  ttat  lam  in  youjt 
debt,  and  cannot  liquidate  it !     It  is  to  speak  of  this  that  J,  am  com^  ^ut 
to-day*  .  .• 

**  iNay,  now  you  are  fooUsh  !**  exdaimed  Mr.  Arkell.  *'  What  matters 
a  hundred  pounds  or  two,  moVe  or  less,  to  me  ?  The  sum  would  citt  but 
*  poor  figure,  P^tet,,by  the  side  of  what  I  am  now  habituated  to  losii^ 
Never  think  of  it,  P^r :  /never  shall.  Besides,  you  had  it  &oni  liie  m 
driblets,  so  that  I  did  not  miss  It." 

"  When  I  had  used  to  cdme  to  you  for  assistance  in  my  illnesses,  for  I 
was  ashamed  to  draw  too  much  upon  Mildred,**  proceeded  tbe  poor  mazi^ 
^  I  never  thought  but  what  1  should,  in  time^  regain  permanent 
strength,  tmdbe  able  to  return  it  I  never  meant  to  cheat. yoiia 
Winiam."  ^  ^ 

"Don't  talk  Eke  that,  Peter r  interrupted  Mr.  Arkefl.  ''If  the 
money  were  returned  to  me  now,  it  would  only  go  the  way  that  the  rest 
is  goin^.  I  have  always  felt  glad  that  it  was  m  my  power  to  render 
you  assistance  in  your  necessities  :  and  if  I  stood  this  moment  without  a 
shilling  to  turn  to,  I  should  not  regret  it  any  more  than  I  do  now." 

Theiy  continued  to  converse  for  some  time,  and  Lucy,  meanwlule^  had 
proceeded  to  the  general  sitting-room,  in  search  of  her  relatives.  Bow 
aifferent  was  the  Mrs.  William  Arkell  of  the  present  day,  from  what  fhe 
lively,  talkative,  agreeable  Miss  Travice  had  beeti  in  former  ones !  .  ^ew 
persons  liked  Mrs.  William  Arkell.  She  was  an  imperious  woman,^ 
sometimes  gave  way  to  violent  temper,  and  swayed  her  husband  and  her 
household  with  an  absolute  sway.  Mer  daughters — vain,  indulge^  hand-, 
some  girls,  both  much  what  their  mother  had  b^en  in  pesson  five  or 
six-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  like  what  she  was  now  in  temper,  some- 
times ventured,  and  successfully,  to  dispute  and  resist  her  auuior^y. 
Did  Mr.  Arkell,  after  some  outrageous  domestic  scene,  in  which,  his  me 
had  borne  a  conspicuous  part,  ever  think  of  her,  whose  heart  he  l^ 
ttjjected  ?     She  would  not  have  made  a  turmoil  of  his  home.  ' ' 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  contempt  in  which  Charlotte  and  Sophia, 
Arkell  held  their  cousin  Lucy.  And  who  wondered  at  it?  Lucy*si 
education,  though  a  thoroughly  solid  and  ^ood  one,  had  not  embraced 
Si6complishments  :  like  her  aunt  Mildred,  dancing  was  all  6f  them  that 
she  had  been  taught.  The  daughters  of  Mrs.  William  Arkell  had  leami 
^eiythiDg,  from  the  harp,  and  Oriental  tinting,  down  to  Spanish,  and, 
Chenille  embroidery.  21ie^  never  soiled  their  guarded  fingers  with  plain^ 
^ork,  and  had  just  as  much  idea  of  how  anything  useful  was  done,  as  of 
how  the  moon  was  made :  whilst  poor  Lucy^-though  one  Of  the  most 
lady- like  girls  in  appearance  and  manners  that  could  well  he  seen— had 
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hmfi^f  f\mtB ' 'and  lier . own  cloth^..    So  of  course  tl^ .  tjtvb  ;^q^ •  j/>ung 
fi£R^  de8(i|!^  her :  anfl  it  jf<ft^  itigr  re$ider,^i^re  another  fii^e  Jf0^i)g  ^d;^^ 

TO^Lpd  ^tOtXjWlll  3^186  W  lob«     ...,"*,,  .       i  r    .        ... 

v''V?lUii'Hucy' entered  the  drawiD^-room  £hat  morning,  Clianett^  the 
only  oocupant  of  it,  was  fatting  ^t^k^s  pf  |he  fffx^Q.  She.  F^icled 
hamfroiind  on  the  music-stool.  ^    . 

^'  '•^^^it'taye '^ou  cooae  for,  l(U<^2  ,  Anything  particular?**  - 

c  ^*]jiiy  fkther  ¥^anted  to  see  your  papa,  and  I  walked  here  with  hiiD»^. 
wa^  Lues's  answer.  , 

''  WaSt  aid'  hip  want  7*^  a^k^d  Charlotte.    *^'  I  thought  he  was  too  ill 
tt)'gb<mt**  ^^  J  ,/...;.        ^     ^    - 

'    **  He  did  hot  say.     In  my  omoion  it  was  very  wrong  for  him  te  comej^ 
but  he  a|»pei^8d  extremely  anxious,  and  insisted.     Do  not  let  me  inter- 
rupt ybur  practising,'*  continued  Lucy.     "  I  should  like  to  hear  it^" 
^ Practising t    I  have  no  b^art  t^  practise!"  excliumed  Charlotte* 


'^Papa  is  always  talking;  in  auch  a  gloomy  way.     He  was  in  here  jusi 
nbW  t  t  was  deep  in  this  sonata,  as      "  * 


I  deep  in  this  sonata,  and  clid  not  neav  him  enter,  and  b^ 
began  saying,  it  would  be  better  if  I  and  Sophy  were  to  aceustom  •  our« 
selves  to  spend  some  of  our  dme  usefully^  for  that  he  did  not  know  how 
aoon  we  might  be  obliged  to  do  it  He  has  laid  down  the  carriage  ;  ha 
has  made  fearful  retrenchments  in  the  household :  I  wonder  what  he 
#ould  have  !  And  as  to  our  buying  anything  new,  or  subscribing  to  • 
conc(|rt,  or  anything  of  that  sort^  9iaBama  says  she  cannot  get  the  money 
from  him.  .  I  wish  I  was  married,  and  cpone  from  Riverton !  I  am 
tbankfiil  my  future  home  is  to  be  £»  enough  away  from  it !" 

<' Things  may  brighten  here,'*  was  all  the  consolation  Lucy  could 


''I  don^t  believe  they  ever  will,"  returned  Charlotte*  " I  see  no  hope 
of  it.    Papa  looks  sometimes  as  if  his  heart  were  breaking." 

As  Miss  Arkell  spoke,  her  brother  entered  the  xoom.  His  countenance 
lighted  up  with  joy  when  he  saw  Lucy. 

"  What !  are  you  here,  Lucy,  so  early  this  morning !  You  have  come 
to  spend  the  day,  I  know,  so  take  your  bonnet  off." 

.  Lucy  laughed.  *<  Do  I  come  so  o£len  to  stay  a  whole  day  that  you 
t^nk.  I  can  come  for  nothing  .else?  I  am  gomg  back  almost  im- 
xhediately.*' 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !    Now  you  are  here,  you  shall  stay," 
.;Lucy  shook  her  head.     "  My  father  is  nere,  and  I  am  widting  to  waUr 
back  with  him.     I  cannot  remain  to-day,  Travioe." 

Travice  drew  a  chair  forward,  and  sat  down  near  to  Lucy.  Charlotte 
lefib  the  room,  for  she  used  little  ceremony  with  her  cousin.  And  did  the 
two  miss  her  departure  ?  No^  nor  care  for  it  The  romance  that  hai 
been  enacted  in  the  early  life  of  William  and  Mildred,  was  beinff  re- 
enacted  now.  But  with  a  difference.  For  whereas  WHIiam  Arkell,  as 
we  have  seen,  forsook  the  companion  of  his  boyhood,  and  cast  his  love 
upon  another,  Travice's  whole  hopes  were  centred  upon  Lucy.  And  Lucy 
loved  lum  >irith  all  the  impassioned  ideality  of  a  first  and  powerful  pas- 
sion, with  all  the  fervor  of  an  imaginative  and  reserved  nature.  It  is 
probable  that  each  detected,  in  a  degree,  the  feeling  of  the  other,  but  no 
aDusion  to  ity  or  explanation,  had  been  spoken  between  them. 

Dec. — vou  cii.  NO.  ccccvm.  2  o 
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Mrs.  Arkell  had  long  saspected  duct  her  son  was  attached  to  Imc^.  ff 
there  was  one  hebg  on  earth  that  Mrs.  AxkeU  idoUsed,  it  was  Ttm»; 
if  there  was  one  that  she  despised,  it  was  Lncv ;  and  the  hai«  -pomSkSatj 
that  her  son  might  one  day  raise  Lucy,  from  her  obscure  poverty,  to  m 
his  wife,  was  hateM  to  her.  The  iaea  haunted  her  like  «  nightmare. 
She  woukL  long  ago  have  broken  off  all  intercourse  with  their  less  fortn* 
nate  relatives^  had  she  dared ;  but  the  calm  authority  and  stzaightforwaid 
good  sense  of  Mr.  Arkell  were  such,  that  even  his  wife  cared  not  in  some 
few  points  to  dispute  it.  And,  setUng  aside  her  dislike  of  Imcy,  Mrs. 
Arkell  had  a  grand  match  for  Travice  in  her  eye. 

There  was  living  in  Riverton  a  family  of  the  name  of  Faunileroy ;  a 
lady  and  her  two  daughters ;  the  widow  and  children  of  old  Fauntieroy 
the  lawyer.  No  connexion,  mind  you,  of  him  iiiio  was  hung,  or  said  to 
have  beien  hung,  for  forgery*  The  girls  were  co-heiresses.  Ten  thousand 
pounds  were  settled  upon  each :  and  there  was  other  money  to  divide 
between  them,  which  was  not  settled.  How  Lawyer  Fauntleroy,  as  he 
was  styled  in  the  town,  had  scraped  together  so  much,  was  a  mystery  to 
every  one ;  but  he  had  never  been  over  scrupulous.  Strapping,  vulgat; 
TOod-humoured  damsels  they  were,  these  two ;  with  as  litUe  refinement 
m  looks,  words,  and  manner,  as  their  father  had  possessed  befeie  then. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Faunderoy,  they  became  intimate  widi  Iha  Axkett 
£unily :  and  it  soon  began  to  be  said,  aH  over  Kiverton,  that  Mr.  Arkell's 
son  and  heir  might  have  either  of  them  for  the  aslang.  Mrs.  Aikell 
overlooked  their  want  of  refinonent,  and  their  many  other  wants  of  a 
similar  nature—of  refinement,  she  perhaps  deemed  that  Travice  possessed 
enough  for  himself  and  for  a  wife  too — she  thought  of  the  golden  hoaxd 
in  the  bank,  and  pertinaciously  cherished  the  hope  and  Ae  resolve  that 
the  elder  of  the  two  young  ladies,  Miss  Barbara  Fauntleroy,  should 
hecome  her  daughter4n-law. 

We  may  well  say  <'  periinaciousiy.^  For  when  the  first  hint  of  the 
matter  was  imparted  to  Mr.  Travice^  he  had  rapped  out  the  nngallant 
assertion,  garnished  with  not  a  few  expletivee,  uiat  he  would  ^as  soon 
marry  the  Devil." 

When  Mr.  Peter  Arkell's  interview  with  his  cousin  was  at  an  end,  tfaey 
both  came  into  the  sitting-room,  where  the  whole  &mily  had  now  asaem- 
bled,  and  Travice  renewed  his  petition  that  Lucy  should  remain  for  tiie 
day.     Mr.  ArkeU  cordially  seconded  his  son's  invitation. 

"  I  cannot  spare  Lucy  now,"  interposed  Mr.  Peter ;  ^  she  must  walk 
home  with  me,  and  see  to  my  dinner.  But  if  she  likes  to  come  down 
afiber  that  is  over,  and  stey  the  afternoon  with  you,  she  can." 

And  hucj  acquiesced. 

'<  I  would  come  and  fetch  you,  Lucy,"  called  out  Travice  to  her,  in  the 
hearing  of  all,  as  they  were  leaving,  ''only  I  have  to  go  oat  vidi  like 
governor." 

'<  Travioe !"  broke  out  his  mother,  looking  thunder,  as  he  was  about  to 
follow  *'  the  governor*'  to  the  manufactory,  ''just  shut  that  door.  I  want 
to  speak  with  you." 

Travice  obeyed,  and  perched  himself  on  a  ude«table,  humming  a  tone. 
Petfaaps  he  anspected  what  was  coming. 

"  what  possesses  vou  to  behave  in  this  absurd  way  to  that  Lacy 
Arkell  ?"  cned  the  lady,  with  suppressed  passion. 

"  What  have  I  done  now  T  asked  Travice. 
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'.  ^'Tou  and  your  father  aro  eozttinuallj  thrusting  that  girl's  company 
upon  ni !     She  is  not  suitable  society  for  vour  sisters.'* 

*^  If.  they  were  only  half  aa  worthjr  of  ner  society  a9  she  is  superior  to 
theirs,"  interrupted  Mr.  Travice,  with  a  touch  of  his  father's  old  he^ 
'^  thfiw  would  be  Tezy  different  girls  from  what  they  are." 

«  How  dare  Lucy  thrust  heiself  in  upon  us  in  me  manner  she  does  T* 
asked  Mrs.  Arkell,  her  face  growing  very  red  at  Travice's  boldness. 

*^  She  does  not  thrust  herself  here,"  retorted  Travice  ;  "  she  rarely,  if 
ever,  comes  of  her  own  accord.  It  is  half  the  business  of  my  life  to 
persuade  her  diat  she  is  courted  here  :  and  so  she  is,  by  my  father." 

''  Your  father  is  a  great  fool  in  many  things,  and  you  are  no  better  f 
49cceamed  Mrs.  Arkell,  whose  temper  was  rising  beyond  control.  "How 
4are  you  cqppose  me  in  this  way,  Travice  ?" 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  returned  the  youg  man,  ^^  and  I  beg  your  pardon 
if  I  say  mote  than  X  ought.  But  I  cannot  join  in  your  unjust  abuse  of 
Lucy,  and  I  never  will  tolerate  it.  I  wish,  mother,  you  would  re&ain 
from  bringmg  up  the  subject  to  me,  for  it  is  one  we  never  can  agree 
upon." 

'^  You  have  likewise  requested  me  not  to  ^  bring  up^  the  subject  of 
Hiss  Fauntleroy  to  you,"  returned  Mrs.  Arkell,  in  a  voice  of  irony. 
**  How  many  other  subjects  would  you  be  pleased  to  interdict  ?" 

"  I  don't  want  ever  to  hear  the  name  of  those  Fauntleroys,"  "burst  out 
Mr.  Tcavioe,  in  a  fume.  '^  They  are  not  fit  to  tie  Lucy's  ^oes.  She 
has  more  sense,  more  propriety  in  her  little  finger,  than  they  both  have 
in  all  their  vulgar  overgrown  bodies.     Great  brazen  milkmaids !" 

This  was  a  climax.  And  Mrs.  Arkell,  suppressing  the  passion  that 
shook  her^  as  she  stood,  spoke  with  deliberate  calmness,  her  very  face 
white  with  fury. 

*^  Continue  your  intercourse  with  that  ^1  if  you  wHl ;  but — listen ! 
YOU  shall  never  make  a  wife  of  any  one  so  paltry  and  so  pitiful !  And 
1  pray  God  that  I  may  sooner  follow  you  to  your  grave,  Travice,  than 
aee  you  many  Lucy  Arkell  1" 

It  may  be  that  Mrs.  Arkell  spoke  the  words,  in  her  blind  rage,  without 
reflecting  on  their  full  import.  It  is  certain  that  she  little  foresaw  a  time 
was  soon  to  come,  when  she  should  mourn  over  them  in  the  very  ex- 
tremity of  vain  and  hopeless  repentance. 

"  His  intimacy  with  Lucy  Arkell  shall  be  nut  a  stop  to,"  she  repeated 
to  herseli^  when  her  violence  had  passed,  and  Travice  had  quitted  her— - 
^'  it  shall  be  pot  a  stop  to  I"  And  when  Lucy  arrived  that  afternoon  to 
spend  it  with  them,  according  to  promise,  Mrs.  Arkell  began  to  lay  the 
first  foundation-stone. 

"  I  was  rather  unwilling  to  come,"  observed  Lucy,  as  she  laid  aside  her 
bonnet  and  ahawl,  '^  for  my  fintber  has  seemed  worse  since  dinner.  I  fear 
he  took  cold  to-day." 

"  Draw  yom:  dunr  nearer  the  fire,  Lucy,"  sud  Mrs.  Arkell,  with  a  little 
more  cordiality  in  her  manner  than  she  usually  observed  towards  Luey. 
'^  The  girls  will  be  in  directly,  I  suppose.  They  have  gone  to  call  upon 
the  Fauntleroys."  But  Mis.  Ark^  did  not  a&  that  she  had  purposely 
aent  titem  out  of  the  way,  so  that  she  might  have  an  opportunity  p£ 
.aaying  to  I«acy  what  she  had  resolved  to  say. 

'^  These  seemed  to  Ibe  some  bustle  about  the  Guildhal^  as  I  came  by," 
wd  Lucy»    "  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  meeting  there  to-day?^ 
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<^I  Oouglit  cvsrybodj  ImvtfitT  replM  Mm.  Arhfl^ !  ^'JL^]9yfQtii«,^ 
the  manufacturers  was  conyeti^dibr.'thie  afteRdeon  -^  foe  ^^rr^rr-rit^fPmfh 
ttoiiing  eae  of  the  city  «iembef9**-~^]8>dewti,  wid  Urill  be- flM^icdlr, 
Arkell  and  Travke  hare  gone  to  it/^  >    .    •  ;   ,    >  »M>    >,  .Mn 

^Ihtke  meetings  aaem  to  twing  them  no  'ledrMl,''  tet^nted.jLw^y^' 
sadly.  "Report  says,  now,  that  the  ports  ar^  to.  het.p0n9Mieqily.ik0p| 
open."  '..  ^  .     '..•         ,  J  ../.,  .  // 

"  I  don't  knorw  what  is  to  become  of  us,"  ejaculated  )drs«  Arlotll*  ^pi^ 
ruloualy.  ^  Charlotte,  thank  goodnen,  will  soon  b4  maoifBd  wi  airay  .: 
batihere^s  Sophy !  Travice,  with  care,  will  have  Enough  to.li«e  ^^jtosy  widln 
ont  bunness.*' 

^  Wall  he  r  exclaimed  Lucy,  looking  brightly  up.  <'  I  am  jo  glad  ta 
hear  it !  I  thought  your  property  ^d  &niiiiahed  until  lit  was  bat 
small." 

"  Our  property  is  diminishing  dailpr,''  replied  Mrs.  Arkell,  "  Whichf 
makes  it  the  more  necessary  that  Travioe  should  secure  monegf  by  hia  mar-i 
Hage." 

Lucy  did  not  answer,  but  her  heart  throbbed  violentltr,  and  the  fai^t* 
dolour  on  her  cheek  fimook  it.  Mrs.  Arkell,  without  looking  toward^ 
her,  rose  to  poke  the  fire,  and  continued  talking  as  she  leanefT  ^ar  th||. 
gvate,  with  her  baek  to  Luoy :  ,  •         .  .  i 

**  It  18  Baiixini  Fauntleroy  that  Trayioe  is  going  to  marry*" 

Gobg  to  many  I  The  sense  of  the  words  waa  very  deciaed».  emrying: 
painfbl  conviction  to  Lucy's  startled  ear. 

**  Luoy,  my  dear,''  proceeded  the  lady,  <'  I  am  speakiog  to  yop  in  oatirc^.; 
confidence,  vod  I  desire  you  wiO  respect  it  as  such*  J>q  not  drop  A  bial^ 
to  Travice  or  the  girls  ;  they  would  not  likci  my  speaking  of  it*" 

Lucy  sat  quiet,  offering  no  remark. 

"  At  first  he  did  not  care  mudi  for  Baiiiara,  and  I  don't  tUnk  now 
that  he  likes  her  so  cordially  as  one  we  make  a  wife  ought  to  be  liked," 
continued  Mrs.  Aikell.  *'  ^nt  that  will  all  come  in  time.  Travice^  like: 
many  other  young  men,  may  have  indulged  in  a  little  carved^^Ottl  vomaoMi 
of  his  own-^I  don't  know  that  he  did,  but  he  moi^ — and  be  has  Ittd  the 
good  sense  to  see  that  his  romance  must  yield  to  reality*" 

f<Yes!"  cgaoulated  Luoy,  feeling  that  she  was  expected' to  esjrflgme* 
thing  in  answer.  .   •-  - ) 

*^  There  19  our  property  dwindling  down  tb  little  ]  there'e  the  bu^ees 
dwindling  down  to  nothinc^ ;  and  suppose  Travice  took  it  mtO  hia  head  tf^, 
mai'iy  a  portionless  gid,  umat  prospect  would  there  be  befofee  him  ?  iWb^. 
nothing  but  poyerty  and  self-reproach;  nothing  but  misely.     Alidjnif 
tiiHe  be  woudd  hate  her  for  having  brought  him  to  it^"     ;      .   1  ;      < 

"True!  true  !"  murmured  Lucy.  ytr 

'**  And  now,**  added  Mrs.  Aikell^  <'  diat  he  does  conafini  to  mbcy.Bab 
PWmtleroy,  it  is  the  duty  of  nil  of  us,  if  we  eare  hr  his  fhture  happineWi. 
and  welfiEire,  to  urge  his  hopes  to  that  point     Tout  Met  i^  LiiynX) 
shduld  tlimk,  as  w^  as  we  do."  /.      '  I  ' 

There  was  no  outward  emotion  to  be  observed  in  Lucy.  :A  traMbntljri. 
^AKe  elieek,  a  momentary  quiver  of  the  lip,  and  m\L  tUtt  «odd  he  e0en 
wito  ovw.    Like  her  aawt  Mildred,  it  was  her  faatdre-to  tbcat;iiif63iiiQ<^^ 
bttt  some  of  \U  ieiiow  tbo  well  that  that  is  tkeigrarff  wltteh/teU«fi.  ^-^ 
almesi  wished  nttrift  t»%ee  iWriee  ArkeUitaore^  £q1>  hisi  pie^enee  DCshUi 
now  bring  her  nothing  but  misery— that  presence  asUekibidtoKto^  Hal j 
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y^mn^'h^  4s'b  li^'^miHebtbqv '  Aiid^et! M»  mmtrtcuiifi  into  loon- 
tiMi'^ihrTtTit  tftkifti  Wen  that  t«ry'Bvemi^^^^  ./•.... 

'^  %ut  ibO'^HI  Aot.  '  F<fr  irUla^^tlie  thoQglitB  iscte  nxuuog  tfanmgii  lier 
mind,  there  arrived  a  messenger  ai  the  bease  to  speak' with  her.  Ha 
h^U^inM^that^her'^^  worae,  and  that  Lu(^  waa 

^h£rt6^  hdtueritrxMedintely^ 

Whether  the  alloted  span  of  life  had  indeed  run  out  for  Peter  Arkel|^ 
<fif  tHieJlier 'his  «kpmlm  to  the  coM  that  morning  helped  to  shorten  it, 
ootld'liolibe^ided»  hutin  aTefy  fewdays,  it  waa  known  that  timei  &r 
hiin,'^as  lill  but  o^gr.  Liiey  Wote»  in  haste  and  distress,  for  ber  aunt- 
Slildred  :  but  a  letter  from  Miss  Arkell  to  ber  brother — ^it  was  a  singular 
6diii^denoe'^--cfossed  hers,  giving  notice  of  the  death  of  her  kind  protec- 
tress, Lady  Dewtibuty,  who  had  expired  suddenly. 

It  was  impossible  for  Miss  Arkell  to  leave  Dewsbury  House  before  the. 
ftkneral,  even  to  hasten  to  her  dying  brother.  She  had,  for  a  long  while, 
h^ett  almost  the  sole  mistress  dF  Lady  Dewsbniy's  household  :  and  be- 
sidesj,  she  felt  that  her  quitting  it  just  then,  would  hurt  the  feelings  of 
tfa^  fkmily,  who  blid  been  nntversaliy  kind  and  considerate  towards  her. 
But  in  the  evening  of  the  day  after  her  mistress  was  inteited^  abe  anired 
iH^'Rivetto^. 

They  did  not  know  she  was  coming,  and  nobody  was  at  the  coaoh  io^ 
meet  her.  Leaving  her  luggage  to  be  sent  after  her,  she  made  her  way 
to  her  brother'e  hoode  on  foot*^it  was  not  ha ;  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour^s  walk.  She  trembled  as  she  came  in  sicpht  of  it,  the  old  home  of. 
bi»r  eiarly  youth,  foaring  that  its  windows  mi^t  be  closed,  like  those  of 
the  one  she  had  qiiittea.  Aa  she  stood  before  the  door,  waiting  to  be 
admitted,  rememoranees  of  her  childhood  came  painfully  across  her,  of 
her  happy  eirlhood,  when  those  blissful  dreams  of  William  Arkell  were 
mingled  with  every  thought  of  her  existence, 

'*And  bh!  what  did  they  end  in!''  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands 
tfghtly  together,  and  speaking  aloud  in  her  anguish ;  *'  what  am  I 
nbw  ?    Cmlled  in  feefing  ;  worn  in  heart ;  old  before  my  time  I" 

'  A  middle-aged  woman,  with  a  light  in  her  hand,  opened  the  door.  It 
was  the  night  nurse. 

-  **Ilo^  is  Mr.  Arkell?*'  inquired  Mildred,  stepping  softly  over  the 
threshold. 

-^^  As  bad  as  can  be,  ma'am,"  replied  the  woman,  dropping  a  low 
ctitt9^,  and  looking  very  much  surprised  at  the  handsomely-attired  lady, 
dr^tised  ia  the  deepest  mourning,  who  was  walking  into  the  house  at  that 
hi^nr^  unasked. 

"  Shall  I  find  him  in  his  old  room  Y*  inquured  Mildred,  advancing  to- 
wards the  sturcase. 

'^ Goodness,  ma'am!  yon  can't  go  up  there T  ntteied  the  woman,  in 
afiaaa^ent.  '*  The' poor  gentleman  is  dying :  we  don't  know  but  i  what' 
e^eiy  Kteath  will  be  ms  kat." 

*'  I  am  Miss  ArkeU,"  replied  Mildred,  quietly,  pasnng  the  woman  to  - 
aftdead  tiw  stairs. 

Sheebtemd  tfaci  chamber  aoftly,  leaving  outside  her  sombre  bonnet, 
with  ita  deep  erape  veiL  Lucy  was  at  a  table,  measuriag  medicine  into^, 
a  tetfcup.  A.  pale,  handsome  young  man  stood  by  tht  fire,  hia  elbow 
retting  «n  thtf  matttelpieoa :  Mildred  glanced  at  his  &ce^  and  did  not. 
need  to  ask  whdit  waa 
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Near  liie  bed  was  Mr.  W3Iiam  Arkell ;  But  oh!  how  ^fl^nt  &om 
lihe  lover  of  Mildred's  youth !  Now,  he  was  a  bowed,  grey-haired  man,, 
look2Dg*innch  older  Aan  were  bis  actual  years  :  then,  tall,  mmdsome,.  an  J 
attractive,,  as  Traviee  was  now.  And  did  WiOiain  Aricell,  at  ^e  first 
view,  recognise  his  cousin?  No;  For  that  carewoni,  middle-age^ 
woman,  in  a  dose,  white  mualin  cap,  and  scant,  braided  hair,  bore  little 
resemblance  to  the  once  happy  MSdred  Arkell.  Bat  the  dying  man, 
lying  panting  on  the  raised  pillows,  knew  her  instantaneously,  and*  held 
out  his  feeble  hands  towards  her.  It  was  a  painful  meeting,  and  one 
into  which  we  have  no  right  to  penetrate  further. 

"  Who  will  protect  my  poor  child  ?"  he  murmured",  just  before  his 
death ;  "who  will  afford  her  shelter?  where  will  she  find  a  home  ?'* 

"  I  would  willingly  promise  it  to  you,  Peter/'*  interrupted  Mr.  ArkeH ; 
*^  poor  Lucy  should  be  as  welcome  to  a  shelter  under  my  roof  as  are  my 
own  girls,  but,  God  help  me !  I  know  not  how  long  I  may  have  a  home 
for  any  one.'* 

'^  Leave  Lnoy  to  me,**  interposed  Miss  Arkell.  ^  I  shall  make  a  home 
for  myself  now,  Peter,  and  that  home  shall  be  Lucy's.  Let  no  fear  of 
her  welfare  disturb  your  peace." 

"  They  need  not  think  about  a  home  for  you,  Lucy/*  whispered 
IVavice^atthe  fire,  as  he  took  her  hand;  *'that  shall  be  my  care.  Our 
hom^  must  be  together." 

Lucy  drew  her  hand  coldly  away.  She  did  not  ailect  t6  misunder- 
stand his  words  and  what  tney  implied,  but  her  head  was  full'  of  Miss 
Fauntleroy,  and  the  words  of  Mrs.  Arkell  came  rushing  through  her 
memory.  '*  And  now  that  he  does  consent  to  marr^  Bab  Fauntleroy,  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  of  us,  if  we  care  for  his  future  happiness  and  welfiure,  to 
urge  his  nopes  to  that  point."  What  business  had  he,  the  engaged 
husband  of  another,  to  breathe  such  words  into  her  ear? 

"  I  shall  never  have  my  home  with  you,"  she  uttered,  in  the  same  low 
whisper ;  *'  nothing  you  could  say  should  ioduce  me  to  it.  With  yon, 
aunt,  with  you,"  she  miu'mured,  turning  away  and  clinging  to  Miss 
Arkell,  "  let  me  have  my  home  with  you !" 

Mildred  threw  her  arm  round  her,  and  clasped  her  te  her  side,  whUsft 
Travice,  hurt  and  resentful  at  Lucy's  words  and  manner,  stole  s3ently 
from  the  room. 

IL 

Mas.  Arkell  paid  a  stately  visit  of  ceremony  to  Mildred,  a  di^  or  twe 
after  her  brother's  funeral.  Lucy  did  not  appear.  Miss  Arketl,  whose 
heart  was  softened  by  grief,  received  her  with  cordiality :  and  the  two 
proceeded  to  talk  more  affectionately  together,  and  more-  confidentially, 
at  least,  so  far  as  Mildred  went,  than  they  had  ever  done  in-  Anr  Kves. 

*<  What  a  fine  young  man  Travice  is !    observed  Miss  Arkdl. 

"  The  finest  in  Riverton,"  answered  the  mother.  She  of  cenrse  was 
partial 

''  H^  and  Lucy  have  been  intimate  friends,  it  seems,"  resumed  MiUred. 
''  Is  there  anj  probability,  think  you,  that  ideas  of  a  nearer  relattonshlp 
may  be  runnmg  through  their  minds?** 

Mrs.  Arkell  tossed  her  head,  and  answered' indignantly^— there  Is  sotli 
«  thing,  mind  jrou,  aa  in£gnation  of  tone  as  well  as  of  wordi^ : 

''  I  don't  think  Travice  would  so  far  forget  himself  as  t6  etioimrag» 
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WBj  .fadmin.  of  im  kmd  for  Lucy  AdboU^  considering^  ho  jb  engwed 
to  another-^whateiKer  ahe  may  have  done !  Yoa  have  heard  o£  the  nch 
TanntTeroy  girb  :>  he  mairries  one  of  them." 

'^I  had  no  reason  to  haaard  snch  an  opinion/'  retorted  Mildred, 

Eakihg  warmly  in  her  turn,  yezed  that  Lucy  should  be  despiaed,  which 
Qoald  now  very  well  see  she  was*  ^  Indeed,  from  what  i  hire  ob^ 
served^  I  should  fancy,  hev  hopes  may  lie  in  a  different  direetioD.  Yoang 
IWlaer,  i£e .  lawyer,  the  son  of  her  father's  old  friend,  has  been  rery 
attaendve  in  caUing  to  innpiire  after  her  health.  His  motives  may  pro* 
bably  be  more  interested  ones/' 

Now^  das  was  a  little  romance  of  Bddred's,  called  forfch  by  the  anger 
of  the  moment.  It  is  true  tliat  Tom  Palmer  frequently  did  call  r  he  and 
Lucy  had  been  brought  up  more  like  brother  and  sister  than  anytfdng} 
else :  but  Miss  Arkeu  had  no  foundation,  and  knew  that  she  had  none, 
for  sandng  that  he  admired  Lucy  ;  and  Mrs.  Arkeli  knew  it  too.  How* 
ever,  home  went  Mrs.  Arkeli,  and  the  first  of  her  family  die  caaie  acroBS 
happened  to  be  Travine. 

'    ^  So  that  sly  girl  Lucy  Arkeli  has  been  engaged  all  this*  time!^  she 
exclaimed     <'  The  idea  of  her  keeing  it  so  quiet  1" 
^^  Engaged  in  what  ?"  echoed  Travice. 

''  Engaged  to  be  married,"  answered  the  lady,  looking  vrp  from  the 
comer  of  one  eye,  to  see  how  mnch  of  her  news  Travice  took  in.  ^*  It 
is  yoong  Pabner,.  the  lawyer.  They  are  to  be  married  as  swm  SB  n 
decent  time  has  elapsed  after  the  death  of  her  fother." 

•♦It's  not  true  I"  burst  forth  Mr.  Travice.  "  Who  in  the  world  told 
it  you?" 

"  Not  true  T  repeated  Mis.  Arkeli.     "  Why  don't  you  say  it  iff  not 
true  that  I  am  sitting  here — not  true  that  this  is  Monday — not  true  lihat 
you  are  Travice  Arkeli?     Upon  my  word,  you  are  very  polite,  sir!** 
**  Who  told  it  you?"  reiterated  Travice. 

'♦  TJ$eg  told  me.  I  have  been  there  fbr  the  last  hour,  and  we  were 
talking  the  a&ir  over.  Mildred  introduced  it.  And  I  can  tell  you 
w^at,  Tnmce ;  it  will  be  an  excellent  match  for  her,  and  they  seem  to 
know  it" 

Travice  did  not  gainsay  his  mother  again,  for  there  ran  through'  hia 
heart  what  fiolt  like  a  shaft  of  ice,  as  he  remembered  the  night  he  had 
stood  with  Lucy  in  the  chamber  of  her  dying  father,  when  he  had 
whispered  to  her  that  his  home  should  be  hers,  and  she  had  turned 
coldly  from  him  with  the  slighting  answer,  "Nothing  you  could  sa^ 
should  induce  me  to  have  my  home  with  you!"'  These  words,  &is 
behaviour  had  hitherto  been  unaccountable,  but  they  did  not  remain  so 
now*  And  he  no  longer  doubted  his  mother's  information,  but  felt,  froia 
that  time  forward,  that  there  was  an  insuperable  bar  thrust  between  faina 
and  Lucy  Arkeli. 

Miss  Arisell  returned  to  Dewsbury  House,  for  there  were  final  amnge* 
ments  to  be  made,  at  which  her  presence  was  necessary;  She  took 
Luoy  widi  her.  The  house  and  effects  lapsed  to  the  eldest  nephew  of 
Lady  Dewsbury :  but  he  was  abroad,  and  the  family  entreated  Mildred 
to  remain  tiiere  as  mistress,  until  he  should  return.  So  that  six  or  ei^t 
months  elapsed,  after  Lucy  and  her  aunt's  quitting  Riverton,  before  they 
Ktuxned  to  it  for  good.  The  old  house  meanwhile,  the  scene  of  her  own 
andi,a£  Lucy's  diUdhood,  was,  hy  Miss  Arkell's  diredions,  pot  in  tborongk 
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Drier  fior  tlidbrieiomtioiu. ,  Jiut  before  tbey  i»ta»«4  ««va  M^QJMiAMil 
q£  ihe  weoUing  of  CharlotW  ArkelL    It  4i«d  toon  {b  ooiMi^mplMio^^Miint 
time*    And  she  departed  for  her  £i4uie  hom%  iie9r;hu3i»M4  IniUi^^ 
appointment  in  India,  taking  her  sister  with  her.  .     t  >  •«  ^ .     ! 

And  Trmdce  Arkall— bow*  were  .things  g<)ing.wilib  Um  ?  Whgr  bit  bul 
been  baited— ba4B;ered— by  his  mother  am,  sistext  int^  ofiwuigl  hivtridf 
to  one  of  the  **  great  biazen  milkmaids."  ,  jfrom  thetmomeAl/oC  Ijtmf^^ 
departure  from  the  citj,  JMxs.  ArkeU  never  let  him.x«l9t*.  Ai^d^hajpiMM 
her  husband  into  the  service*  The  Utter,  one  morning  callad  iiis  mm 
into  the  counting  house.  •    / 

«'  What  is  your  objection  to  Miss  Faundamy,  IVanoe}"  hA,aakttd. 

<<  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  her,"  returned  Travice,  curling  his  lip-eoah 
lemptooudy.    "  Can  yon,  sir?" 

Mr.  Arkell  half  smiled.  "  Neyer  many  for  looks,  niy  boy,''  be  wmii 
eagerly.  **  Some  who  have  done  so  before  youj  have  awi^e  ta  find 
themselves  bitterly  deceived." 

^*  Most  likely}  sir ;  if  thev  married  for  looks  alone." 

^<  Travice,"  said  Mr.  Arkell,  looking  keenly  at  his  son,  <<haT«  you 
dxeiishedanoth^  attachment?"  » 

The  tell-tale  blood  mounted  to  Travice  ArkeQ's  featunu.  ^'Qbey'weIe 
Qpe  burning  cripison*' 

<<  My  boy/'  continued  Mr.  ArkeU,  noting  die  sign%  *^  let  me  hava  rotr 
confidence  m  this.  If  I  can  promote  your  happiness,  I  wilL  Of  Wnom 
are  you  thinking  at  the  present  moment?" 

A  still  more  bnmmg  shade,  if,  that  were  possible,  rose  to  the  yoimg 
man's  brow.     But  he  answered,  **  Of  Lucr  ArkeU." 

Mr.  ArkeU  leaned  his  head  upon  his  Band  in  thought  At  laall  ha 
looked  up. 

"  Travice,  ibis  wiU  never  do.  God  forbid  that  I  should  otvjeei  needr 
lessly  to  Lucy,  my  poor  cousin  Peter's  child,  but  portioalees  aaaha  uh  1^ 
you  little  better,  what  would  become  of  you  ?  Mildred  haa  no  dovbl 
saved  a  pittance,  enough  perhaps  for  them  to  exist  vaon,  but  JLu^y  hal 
nothing.  Besides — bless  my  heart  !-*-you  most  have  lieard.that  I^ocyJi 
to  maxTY  young  Palmer !  What  can  you  have  been  thinking  abonli 
Travice  r  Pooh,  pooh,  my  boy !  make  up  your  mind  to  many  Mim 
Fauntleroy.  Whatever  becomes  of  the  busineas,  you  wiU  then  be  inde- 
pendent of  it."  .  .,.  : 
.  <^  Do  you  think  the  business  wUl  ever  take  a  turn?"  asked  Trgtvioe, 
gloomily..  I  .1 
.  ^'  My  son,"  cried  Mr.  ArkeU,  in  a  low  tone,  ^'  you  kaoir  that  waafl 
eettipg  involved.  If  our  aifairs  should  become  senourfy  fiO,  Iib^]pa.|igr 
heart  will  break.  The  two  or  three  thousand  pounds,  not  setdod  ttpoH 
hfi^  that  Misa  Fauntletoy  projposes  to  resign  to  you,. wiU.sa;ve  4sy  moit, 
and  keep  the  business  afloat  for  you:  and  let  us  hope  thai  bri|^)U^  4a^ 
ma^  dawn.  WUl  you  thus  save  yourself  and  your  JamUy^  .Trancs^  os  (vfiB 
you  not?  /do  not  urge  you  either  way."  .A 
I  .«f  I  m^  as  weU  do  it»"  muttered  Tiaviee  to  himself.  <<  iSi^^^MOloaea 
aaoAer,  therefvre  my  fate  is  no  longer  doubtfiU :  look  ^rhiehmijy  I  iMU 
it  ia  aU  dack^  As  weU  go  through  life  with  Bah  F«BntIer^y<  M  afe^grai^ 
Ukean.fi^cubui^.asgotwoughil  without  hem!"    ,  .  ,...t ^^ 

And  that  same  evenmg  Mr.  Travice  ArkeU  made  a  fegwiil  'otBtiii 
ipaFiqg^  tQ,|Iisa,;Pfffbara  Faunt)ai:oyv  .  Nav^r.  m^  ^  I99f^  lool^plai 
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MKiigS'  8Mm'«pt«ad  itiMMijgfhr'the'iown.  80  tbiit  wheh  ftuhll  Mildred  aild 
iMO)^  Mno'Mdk,  the  €f«e  nbm  UtejheaiA  was,  that  thenr^dding  was 
being  hastened  on.  '   '    •  5 

Tins  iredSin^,  howete^  was  not  beinp  hasten^'  on,  fef  Travice,  in 
^pit»eir  b»  ity^,  lield  back  i]n|>ardoniib)y.     His  whole  time  seemed  to  hi 

S^tin' what'  his  mother  called  '^'mdping."  He  scarcely  ever  eilteted 
house  of  1^  bridei-eleet,  nerer  tmless  jdn^ged  thither.  He  called  oni^ 
evening  «poii  lifiss' Arkell  ssnd  Lucy,  soon  aftef  &eir  return.  The  lattef 
was  not  in  the  sitting-room. 

'<  Whe»^*Lucy^^  he  asked,  after  ti&mg  restidssly  upon  sundry  in* 
dUfisrent  mattsfs* 

'<  She  is  taking  tea  at  Mrs.  Palmer's,"  repfisd  Miss  Arkell.  *'  My  head 
aches  badjy,  90  I  did  not  aceompany  her." 

**  Does  she  really  mean  to  have  that  prectotks  fool  of  a  Tom  Palmer?'* 
continued  Travice,  whirling  his  hat  round  and  round  on  the  top  of  his 
little  silver-headed  cane,  apparently  in  the  utmost  unconcern :  hat  had 
any  one  been  present  who  knew  him  better  th4u  aunt  Mildred  did,  they 
could  not  have  failed  to  perceive  that  it  was  done  to  cbver  hitf  agitation. 
^  I  thought  Luejr  had  better  sense." 

Miss  Arkell  i^lt  indignant,  and  wondered  how  he  dared  to  speak  id 
tiwtway.    She  answered  sharply: 

**  Tom  Palmer  is  an  ezeeUent  young  nan.  He  has  a  good  prsctic^^ 
and  will  make  a  good  husband.  Why  should  you  wish  to  set  Liicy 
igainst  hun  ?" 

Oh,  if  Mildred  could  but  hive  read  Travice  Arkell's  heart  that  night  1 
if  she  coidd  but  hftve  read  Luc/s !  How  different  Hfe  might  have  been 
for  them  all  I  Travice  rose  to  go,  and  he  never  called  again  :  so  that 
there  Wtt  no  pbssibility  of  an  explanation  passing  between  him  and  Lucy. 

The  wedding  was  pushed  on  now  by  Mn.  AxkeH  It  wabted  but  a 
few  days  to  the  tiiiie  of  its  oompletien,  when  unpleasant  rumours  touch* 
lag  the  Solvency  of  the  good  old  house  of  Creotge  Arkell  and  Son  reached 
the  ears  of  Miss  Arkell.  It  was  old  M^.  Palmer  who  mentioned  them  to 
her.  '*I  heard  it  said,''  he  concluded,  '*  tiiat  unless  some  foreign  help 
ean  come  to  them,  their  names  wfli  be  in  the  CrazetteJ* 

'  Ifiss  Arkell  was  deeply  shocked,  and  poor  Lucy's  colour  went  and 
eame,  showing  the  effect  the  news  had  upon  her.  ' 

**  You  see  uiis  wedding  of  young  Travice  Aikell's,  that  is  ttf  bring  so 
much  money  into  the  family,  has  been  delayed  too  long,"  added  Mn 
Falmer.  ^  It  is  said,  that  l^vice,  poor  fell6w,  has  an  unconquerable 
l|BtipS|tfay'to  his  btide,  and  only  entered  into  the  scheme  to  save  h^ 


Anevthe  departure  of  their  guest,  Lucy  sat  like  one  in  a  dream.  '  H^ 
auiyt  glanoed  an  her,  and  mused,  and  glanced  again.  ^'What  are  ytftt 
thinkkig  oi;  Liioyr  ^  asked. 

Lucy  burst  into  tears.  < 

'  **  I  vMS'lld6k5ng  what  a  blight  it  is  to  be  poor,"  she  answered  "  <^  Jf  I 
bad  thowmdB,  I  wodd  willingly  devote  all  to  save  Mr.  WUHfeim  ArkeBv 
Jtf  fatiiBipJtofei  hm,  whem  he  was  dying,  that  his  cousin' had  hlslped  hii^ 
times  upon  times,  when  he  had  116  oi^e  else  to  tttrh '  te,  tod  he  Ms  ttevet^ 
jsaid-faekvgaM.'^  ••  •  ■•  ' 
I  **iA!Dii&uffm  yofi  had  m^ney^attetid  to'tu^  Licy;  'fcF^P  ilisb  ^ 
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guiotts  vsmmty  roppoMt  yKiiww  w  pftwtwi—qf  BMBmnmld  joube 
iriOiiirto  iMrifiae  a  poi&OA  «f  iV  U  wve  yaor  kt»  AthWs.  xditifa^ 
WiUMoiAikettr 

<<  All,  aunty  all  r  die  anfwered,  eageiiy,  *^  and  think  it  no  Mcafica*" 

<«Then  puli  en  yoor  boBMt»  Imj,  «lald»'' reteMd  Ste 
einewithme.'' 

Wlien  the  avt  aad  niece  entefed  the  dweUiof -house  of  MxvAzkeU, 
the  old  man— for  he  was  old  with  trouble,  though  not  wkh  yean— wae 
leafted  in  the  little  baek-parloury  lookiDg  aver  aoeomta  and  pi^eia  with 
hia  eon.  Mildred  had  never  been  in  the  zoom  «nee  she  was  a  young 
wumany  and  ill  called  up  patnftil  reeolleotioniw  Tiavice's  hectic  colour 
grew  brighter,  when  he  saw  who  were  their  Tisitovs.  It  wae  the  dust 
of  6f  ening,  and  twiligllt  sat  on  the  room :  that  best  hour  of  all  the 
twenty-four  for  any  embarrassing  communieailion* 

<<  William/'  begw  Miss  Ackell,  seating  h^self  br  Mr.  Adcell,  and 
qpeakinginealowtoiie)  ''we  have  hee(rd  it  whispened  tnat  your  a&iisace 
tasipoiiuily  invalyedb     b  it  so  ?" 

^  The  woiM  will  saoa  knew  it,  Mildred,  above  a  whisper/' 

**  It  ia  even  sa  tbeul     Wbai  has  led  to  it  ?" 

^'Oh,  Mildred  !  can  you  ask  what  hat  led  to  it,  when  you  loAai  the 
mssevy  and  distiess  etveeywhero  around  us  ?  Search,  the  GazeUe  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  and  see  how  many  names  you  will  find  in  it,  yAux 
once  stood  ae  h^'as  oun.  did !  The  only  wonder  is,  that  we  have  not 
yet  gone  witfi  thet  stream,  it  i»  a  hard  case^  Mildred,"  he  eontinuad^ 
<<  when  we  have  toiled  all  our  lives,  that  the  labour  should  come  to  noihing^ 
at  last,  and  that  our  closing  years,  whicb  ought  to  be^  given  to  Aoughts 
of  anekher  worid^  mast  be  diekraotiMl  with. the  anxious  carea  of  tfaiaJ' 

^'  Is  your  difficulty  swious,  or  only  temporary  ?"  retained  Miss  .Arkidl. 

^  It  ought  to  be  only  temperary,"  he  lepKed;  '<  but  the  wont  ia,  I 
cannot,  at^M  present  moment,  eommand  my  reeoureesu  We  have  kept 
OB  manufecturiBg;  hepiag  &r  better  timee ;  and^  to  tell  you  the  trutiiy 
Mildred,  I  could  not  reconcile  it  to  my  conscienee  to  turn  off  mjr  oA 
wodunen  to  beggary.  I  havea  heaivy  stock  of  goods  on  hand;  to  the 
amount  of  seiae  thousands;  and  this  locks  up  my  diraiaished  onpital.  £ 
am  still  worth  what  would  cover  my  business  habilities  twice  oiea  andj 
I  have  BO  othcia  but  I  eannet  avail  myself  of  it  for  preaent  emer- 
gencies. I  have  turned  every  stone,  Mildred,  to  keep  my  head  akova 
water :  and  Ibelaeve  I  caostruggle  no  losger.? 

^  What  amount  of  money  would  effiectually  relieve  you  ?"  asked  Miaa 


.   ^  About  three  thousand  pounds,"  he  replied,  anaweriag  the  qnealicm. 
without  any  apparent  interest. 

'   ^  Then  to-morrow  morning  that  sum  shall  be  placed  in.  the  Bivertoa 
bank  at  your  disposaL    And  d&uble  that  $um  ifpm  regmre  UJ* 

Mr.  Arkell  looked  up  in  astonishment ;  and  finally  addreaaed  to  her 
Ae  very  words  which  he  had  once  before  done,  in*  early  Bfie^  upon  a  far 
dUEvent  aulijeet 

'« Tou  are  dmomingv  MUdred  I" 

She  remembered  them :  had  she  ever  forgotten*  enfr  woni  aaad  to  bar 
on  that  eventAil  iiightl  and  sighed  aa  she  replied  ; 

**  This  money  is  mine.  I  enjoyed,  as  you  know,  a  moat  liberal,  wlaiy 
t»  saivea  oreigh^and^menty  yeaia  >  and,  at  the  finrt,  the  xnoney^ae  it 
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c^TM  fn,  Wttd"ph<!Cfd'  oiitr  ^  go^i'imuimt'y  Iftler^  to*  good  wmi.  huiy 
Etewabttry  afeo  beqtiefttl^  Bie  'a  monifiMiil  anin  W  Imp  wiii;  sa  tfaOr 
altogether,  I  am  worth  about  twelve  AooBMid  poumb.  And  kow  etti  i 
better*  tt«e  parir  of  lids  moii^,  Wffiiatii,  i1mi»  hj  wamng  yon  P' 

^W^iiam  Arkeff  sHook^  bis  headf  dopveMitiiigijr. 

'^  Speak  up,  Lucy,**  continued  faer  aunt.  '^  Tins  monay  will  all  be 
jouf9;  feft  not  sttr  yottr  reqotest  that  I  tamm  this  evenia|»  to  aay  whafc  I 
am  now  saying?* 

^  0%,  atr,'^  sobbed  Luey,  taming  round  to  ft&.  Arkell,  '^take  it  all  I 
laetmy  aunt  keep  wbat  wiM  be  si&oient  for  her,  bnt  I  am  young  aad 
healthy,  and  can  work  for  my  livkigas  she  haa  dDDt.  Tiaka  all  tfas  wmb, 
and'  save  the  credit  of  the  finttily.'' 

The  grey-baJred  man  rose^  1m  tears  trickliiig  down  hia  dieeks. 

**  Lucy,  child/'  he  saidj  plaeing  hia  faaad  fiMidly  upon  her  head)  ^^  weie 
this  money  exclusively  your  aan^s  and  yoa^  L  wooU.  not  hositate  to 
make  use  of  sufficient  of  it  now  to  flaii«  my  goad  name^  Li'thatcoae^  I 
should  wind  up  my  affairs  as  soon  as  would  be  oolivaMentiy  poisihle^  vr* 
tire  from  bonness,  and  see  wba#  I  couhl  do  towarda  nakiBg  aiirving  with 
so  much  as  might  remain  to  me,  after  repaying'you.  Bnt-tlw  sam  thai 
jdmr  aunt  ofibrs  me^  may  be  the  very  amoan»  tfaat-she  has  set  apart  aa 
your  marriags  portion;  And  what  would  yooF  hariMUNE-aajy  at  ite  being 
other  vfise  appropriated  ? 

^  My  husband!"  ezctaiAied  Lucy  in  amaaement^  ^whai'lnBbaDd?  I 
arm  not  going  to  marry.  I  have  never  thought  of  marrying."  Mtas 
Arkell  too  Iboked'  up  in  surprise,  fcr  ahe  had  quite  fi>rgatt«i  the  little 
romance  about  young  Mr;  Palmer. 

**  What  do  you  say,  Lucy  ?"^  asked  Mr.  ArkeS.  "  Aae  yon  not  engaged 
to  Thomas  Palmer?" 

Luey  laughed ;  she  could  not  help  it;  art  iite  notboy  now  for  the  first 
time  presented  to  her.  It  wat'  enoogh  to  make  her  kuigh,  «he  added^ 
apologetically ;  the  idea  of  her  ever  maonying  Tom  'Pahaaty  the  little 
mend  of  her  eh^dhood; 

Travice  advanced  a»  she  spoke,  widi  a  pale*  cheek  and  a  qmaeivag  Upu 
^'Luty,"  he  whispered,  *«is  this  true?  Is  it  tree  tkat  yw  do  not  loee 
Tom  Pklmer?"^ 

**  Love  him!"  cried  Lucyv  indignantly,  and  widi  repeoach  ia  her  eye 
as^  she  kK)ked  at  Ti«viee)  ^*  you  ha^e  seen  us  together  hundceds  of  times  s 
did  you  ever  see  anything  in  aay  manner  to  indsnee  you  to  think  I '  loved.' 
Kmr 

'<  J  loved  5HW,"  muemuied  Travice,  for  he  read  that  reproach  aiagfai^ 
and  his  own  eyes  burst  open  to  the  truth,  **  I  have  long  loved  you ; 
deeply;  passionately:  mybrightesthopes,  the  heyday  visions  of  my  future 
existence,  were  to  make  you  m  wifa.  But  dieae  misfertanea  and  loaaes 
came  thick^  and' fast  upon  my  mdier.  They^told  me  at  hoaae  hece^  im 
tbid  me,  Aat  you  were  poor,  and  that  I  was  poor,  and  thai  it  would  be 
xnadness  in  us  to  think  of  mffiiying  then*— «a  it  would  have  been.  8a  i 
said  to  myself  ^t  I  would  be  patient  and  wait :  would  be*  content  witb 
loving  you  in  secret,  as  I  had  done:  with  seeing  you  daify^  as  a  relative* 
And  Qien-  Uie  news  buivt  upon  me  that  yon  werato  maar^  Tom*  Palmer : 
and  I  tliought  what  a  fool  I  hadbeeh  to  faney  you  caraa^arme  9  fixr  I 
knew  diat  yon  were  not  one  to  marry  where  yon  did  not  hrm>^- 

**  I  shall  never  mirry,*^  utteed  Lacy,  the  teaca  o£  angiiah 
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^iipt!s,  i^w.:ittnlawg:4od'iulb»«edi'V    ■/!    .,,;n'>.i-~ /-.ul    ,Pii(i  ll^I  " 

'<  Ob,  ia  there  oQieaoaMforvs^*^  e«el«imeaiTiivriO0,  iifii%»rM  til  Aft 
pikin&il  erabanaesmeiit  ot  bk  rpoiitma.  (rqdied  mwt  bi9-  inilid»  •  f  f&M  vft 
not  fly  together,  Lucy— fly  to  80tiierflettic(te> desert  'Flta»»oepd(  iM^<)t«i» 
and  sorrow  behind  u$  ?  :£ie  thtt  elapse  fif  meiiy  day8^iett>A^iitoQbn 
expects  to  be  my  wife  I    Jb  tbevebo  waybf  etfcMpeifor  ii47!'  I  i».  .it    t 

Noae;  noBOk  The  misery  oC  TrsTraee  Aricell.  end  his  iottsb  wiul 
seeled:  their  prospects,  so  iw  as  ibis  .world  wi^Qt^iwi^re  Uighfle^..  Hhmr 
WBise  no  meaoB  by  wbieh  he  eouU  escape  the  siaimge.thali  ^W»  wsbnigt 
on  to  him  with  Ae  speed  of  wioffs:  no  meant  knowfr-intiiooode4)C 
hoDoiir.  And  for  Luey,  what  was  left  hvk  4o  live  on  unwedded,  hurjmg 
her  crushed  affections  within  herself,  as  her  aont  had  done  P'-^live  oii»l 
and,  by  idhe  help  of  time^etriro  to  eubdue  that  lave  whick  wee  bnndag  in 
her  heart  tat.  the  husband  of  another,  rendering  every  noment  of  tlM- 
years  that  would  pass^  I  teie  of  blent  agony ! 

''The  samo  fete--«the «aine<fate V  moaned  Mildred  Aibell  toimnd^r. 
whilst  liu^Y  .sunk,  into  a  4diair  and  covered  her  pale  ftce  with  beR^ 
tsembling  hssida*  ^^«I  nnlgfai  have  guessed  itl  like  anot^  £ka  niooe.. 
3be*  must  go.  through 'Mai ^aa  I  hmre  done— and  hmr-Tund  be&rS 
Stiange  that  the  voiuim  brothev's  teuly,  throug^nut  two  generation^ 
shpidd  have  east  (bW  shadow  for  evil  upon  diat<)f  die  elderil:  A  Uig^ 
laust  havo  fidien  upea  myJkther'e  race ;  hut,  iperhaps  ia  ineeny»  Lnoy  ia 
the  last  of  it  If  I  could  have  foreseen  this,  years  ago,  the  aama 
atmoqphMe  in  which  lived  Travioe  Arkeil  shonU  Ittot  have  been  breath^ 
by  Lucy.    The  same  j&ite !  the  satte  fiite.r 

I  have  already  warned  you  that  this  was  but  a  melanclioly  hsiloryi 
and  as  its  beginaing  was,  so  b  its  ending.     Tk  &te  of  l^viee 
Arkell  is  Stilt  mourned  in  Riverton.    Of  a  senative^  nervous,  eoHatable- 
temperament,  the  explanalioo  which  took  place  that  evening  mto  too 
mucn  for  hiin»     Conscioos  that  Luey  Aikell  passionately  loved  hims' 
knowing  now  that  she  had  the  money,  without  which  he  omiid  not 
marry,  and  that  part  of  that  moa^was  actually  advanced  to  save  his 
father's  credit ;  knowing  also,  that  he  must  never  more  think  of  h^, 
boi  must  tie  hknself  to  one  whom  he  abhomd;  that  he  and  Luey.aeiM 
never  again  see  eaoh  other  in  life,  but  as  friends,  and  net  too  nuudi  of 
tbat^  he  became  ilL    Refleotiott  preyed  upon  1dm :  remom  for  deiibtii|^ 
I^icy,  and  hsateniog  to  o£fer  himself  to  Miss  Faontlefoy,  seated  Itself  in.- 
hitf  mind,  and  ere  the  day  fixed  for  his  mainage  arrived,  he  was  laid  ep 
With  braia  fever. 

-With,  brain  ftver  I  In  vain  they  tried  their  removes :  their  ice  lo  inr. 
head;  their  cooling  medioiaes;  their  testers  to  his  feet  His  maoHa- 
smous  savings  were,  at  moments,  distressmg  to  hear:  hbdeep  love isr 
Leey;  his  impaniooed  acyusations  to  iier  to  fly  with  htm,  and  be  et^ 
peace ;  hta  shuddering  hated  of  IGss  Famitleioy*  On  the  last  dajrof 
his  life,  thev  sent  for  Lucy»  thinking  her  fnesenee  B%ht  calnn  Imiu  But 
he  did  not  know  her:  he  was  past  knowing  any  one. 

''  Lucy !"  he  would  utter,  in  a  hollow  voice,  unconscious  that  she  or 
any  one  else  was  present — '*  Lucy!  we  will  leave  the  place  fer  ever. 
Have  you  got  your  things  ready  ?  Wo  will  go  whexe  the  can't  find  us 
out,  and  force  me  to  her.     Lucy  !  where  are  you?  Lucy  I" 
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titith'J ids  >^iMou»- life?*'  ni6aaed  Mrg.  Arlcc^l',  tritiy  ^trMtnitig^  ^tresl' 
**  Tell  him,  Lucy — perhaps  he  Will  undersfeaiid  y0tt--4ha«  li^  stiM' 
iuAeM  Mait^  yciU'if 'M  #iU  'biittfy  for  calniMaB :  be  shall  never  again 
we  Mts^'FauhlleiV)^  I'Lvcyl  arethere  tio  meatisof  caltninghim?  Ifthis 
t0nft>liy«xbitotiieiiitat8i  ie  will  kill  him !" 

•  -lO'did  kill  kin*  '  Afewmore  hovatB,  and  the  handsome,  the  hitelligent, 
the  refined  TniVioe  Atkeil  lay  deod  on  fate  bed,  destroyed  by  brain  fever, 
ijoey  toodekerlastliookathibi,  and  walklsd  home  with  ner  aimt  Mildred-^ 
1901  a  home^  Mwtftervt 'might  lioirbe  w«ll  supplied  wit^  the  world's  etttn*^ 
fDits;-  «oiild  ne^r  iMm^  to  hi^r  i>ot  as  one  of  desolation.  Lucy  ArkelPa 
ej^et  were  drj^^-^dty  with  that  intensity  of  anguish  diat  admits  not  of 
tear^  and  hdr  brain  seemed  little  less  conftised  than  his  had  done,  in  the 
latftfewdajrsof  life. 

'  Wifiiam  Arkell,  grey  with  care,  hung  ovtBfr  the  bed  on  which  lay  his 
sOQj  never  more  to  awake  in  ^is  life.  His  pre^us  troables  had  been 
great,  but  he  had  ever  secretly  hodulged  a  hope  that  in  ^me  he  should 
s<y*£w  surmount  them,  as  that  bis  condhidiDg  yean- might'  be  spei<it  in 
peaee;  All  of  hope  had  left  him  now,  never  to  teturb  )  ai^  he  knew 
that  the  effects  of  this  last  and  greatest  Mow  npod  his  oons^Oution  werd 
sach,  that  he  should  not  be  long  after  the  deU;'  'One  concM^tion' 
remained  to  Mr.  Arkell^^Aif  oomdenee  wag  ai  rest;  He  felt  that  hs 
had  been  faithftil  in  doitig  his  duty  by  him  who  now  lay  before  him— had 
never  for  one  moment  failed  to  kct  the  part  of  an  affioctionate  and  good 
fittlber. 

But  Mrs.  Arkell  ?  '  JAtahiy  a  sentence  is  poured  forth  lightly,  many  ati 
idle  threat,  many  a  reckless  wish,  btt  the  heart's  vain  foUy  is  not  always 
bronght  hom^  to  the  utterers,  as  it  was  to  Mrs.  ArkeH.  <*  I  pray  God 
that  J  may  sooner  fallew  you  to  tour  grave,  Tmvice,  than  see  you  marry 
Liioy*Arifeelll"  Me  was  past  feeling  or  remembering  the  words;  bat  they 
came  home  to  her.  8he  oast  herself  upon  his  li^ess  body,  praying 
wiUiy  ft>r  forgiveness^  and  ^oging  to  it  in  all  the  agony  of  useless 
repentance* 


•Leey  Arkdl  and  her  aunt  Mildred  live  on  together,  in  tiieir  quiets ' 
nientftonotts  home.     The  kttof^s  form  is  drooping  with  the  weight  of 
yean.;  sbe  is  verging  npon  seventy  now ;  llie  ibrmet^s  hair  has  long  been 
gieyy-aad  she  is  approaching  middle  life.     "  The  old  maids'^  they  aie 
sopetimes  slightingly  termed ;  bet  those  who  are  acquainted  with  their 
history,  know  that  the  opprobrium  of  the  term  (if  indeed  it  can  evisr  • 
cwrV  woh)  does  not  attach  to  them.     Loey-^^nd,  indeed,  her'axintM- 
migot  have  married  times  vipon  tees :  she  might  marry  MiU.  •  But  she  > 
nenrer  will.    Enshrined  in  tlKise  two  lonely  heartv  is  the  inmge  that* 
reapeetfvely  fiUsd  each  in  early  life;  the  father  and  the  sen,  WilMam  audi  • 
Traviod.Arloelly  never,  never  to  be  replaced  by  any  othetv  ^tliblding* ; 
thar^theirhaMe  so  long  aa  those  hearta  shall  lastr  > 
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MOB£  STSAT  L£TT£RS  FROU  THE  S£AT  QF,WA&. 

BT  EKSIGN  PEFFEB. 

Off  Sebaatopol,  October,  1854. 

DiEAB  Gus, — When  I  last  wrote  firopa.  the  oftnq^  M  JDemo,  it  was  all 
alive  with  die  news  that  we  were  t»  be  <)ff  to  ihe  Crimea  and  take 
SebastopoL  It  proved  to  be  a  falae  alana  £or  that  dm%  biit»  be£»e 
September  came^  we  were  making  ^pood  spaed  for  the  «xpeditioa,  glad 
enough  tp  tnm  our  backs  on  pestilential  Vama  and  its  legiqns.  The 
sickness  was  so  great  at  last,  that  we  had  to  send  the  oases  down  to 
Scutari,  for  Vama  ho^itals  were  fiilL  Yania  had  grown  into  «  secnnd 
Pandemonium.  The  narrow  streets  a  scene  of  filth  of  aU  kinds; 
horses,  soldien,  arabas,  Bulgarians,  and  drunken  me%  hustling  each 
other  and  quanrellingt  every  hour  of  this  day  and  night.  The  heat  was 
overpowering,  the  stench  unbearable.  Fevers,  dysentery*  sigue^  and 
chdlera  were  struggling  who  should  snatch  up  and  secure  the  most 
victims.  On  «iie  side  H  Vama  was  the  graveyard  of  the  English ;  on 
another,  that  of  the  French  i  close  by,  the  biuaal*plaae  of  the  Turks; 
furthef  (M,  that  of  the  Goseks :  in  shorty  the  environs  of  the  town  were 
a  huge  cemetery.  Besides  that,  the  place  abounded  in  dead  animals; 
horses,  dogs,  and  cattle  lay  about,  in  all  stages  of  decomposition — £ar  the 
laxy  Turin  never  bestir  themsdves  to  buiy  such — a  crowd  of  birds  of 
prey  fighting  and  screaming  over  them,  lae  odour  infected  the  lur  fiur 
sniles :  and  the  Greeks,  by  way  of  contributing  more  than  th^  q^uantum 
of  effluvia,  bored  holes  in  the  coffins  of  thdr  dead,  which  they  connect 
with  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  hollow  pipes.  On  the  top, 
they  place  bread  and  wine,  believing  that  the  dead  will  eat  Myriads  of 
horse-fiies,  too,  buaaed  about,  spoiling  the  dead,  annoj^ing  the  living. 
If  I  wrote  half  the  names  of  those  left  behind  in  their  graves,  it  would 
fill  more  paper  than  our  division. Jiaa^t  amongst  it.  Everybody  was 
sorry  for  poor  Newbury,  a  paymaster  in  the  Rifle  Brigade,  for  he  left  a 
wife  Bad  ten  children,  with  nothing  but  what  they  stood  i^  in.  His 
brother-officers  coUeoted  lOOL  to  s^id  home  to  them.  Yon  may  be  sun^ 
when  we  found  we  were  really  to  leave  the  place,  we  didn't  ask  to  stay 
in  it. 

Minute  orders  were  issued  to  us  before  starting,  as  to  our  pvo^neas  and 
•landing  in  the  Crimea;  which  were  carried  out — over  the  lefi;.  It'fl 
easy  to  make  rules  for  .snoh  an  army  as  ours,  encompassed,  as  we  an^ 
witn  difficulties,  but  it's  not  so  easy  to  obey  them.  Tnis  shm  was  to  le 
steered  strai^^  that  crooked;  this  fiut^  that  slow;  some  to  Uie  off  side, 
some  to  the  near;  and  all  were  to  steal  up  to  the  Crimea,  and  land  in 
silence.  The  directions  to  the  medical  officers  were  ey^^sao^B  detiuled. 
The  ambulance  equipment  was  csdered  to  be  of  the  cempletaBt  naUue 
ever  heard  of;  waggons  were  to  attend  the  army,  filled  with  medicines, 
medical  stores,  tents,  bedding,  surgical  instruuMnts,  and  the  large  field- 
hospital;  asaistant<«ugeon8,  with  dress«rs  and  attendaots^  were  to  be  at 
the  heels  of  every  surgeon,  their  pockets  and  haversacks  filled  with 
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ligafeoraB  readT^ent,  toomiqiietiy  finen,  lint,  bandagesi  t^MS,  spKnts^ 
spoogeSf  haokijf  aaid  ckdb  of  water.  Paek-hones  were  to  be  at  their 
heels,  coDTeyiDg  more  of  these  esaentialB,  mnd  pleadr  of  comforts  for  the 
wounied^-^bmady,  oofdkli^  tea,  sugar,  anowtoot,  tms  «f  esseace  of  beef, 
smd  all  the  Test  of  it :  besides  spring-wamooB  for  canying  the  honntal 
canteens,  canvas-bearers ;  and  to  pick  up  Sb  wouided,  and  convey  them 
off  the  field.  This  is  all  I  recollect,  but  so  complete  did  the  orders  look 
<m  black  and  white,  that  Gill  and  I  thought  it  would  be  quite  a  luxury, 
if  we  should  happen  to  get  wounded. 

There  was  a  row  with  the  women  wben  we  were  embarking.  Orders 
had  ioome^  that  they  were  not  to  accompany  us ;  for  an  aimy,  going  into 
the  teeth  and  bayonets  of  the  enemy,  does  not  want  women  with  it ;  but 
the  poor  creatures  raised  such  an  outcry,  they  wese  allosmd  to  embark. 
We  sttled  on  Thursday,  the  7th  of  September.  Plenty  of  confusion 
before  we  got  on  board :  but  that  is  inseparable  with  so  larg«  a  body  of 
men.  You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  number  and  power  of  our  neet, 
tiddng  its  appearance  by  the  eye,  as  it  slowly  neand  Baltschik  Bay. 
Beautiful  frigates,  large  tfaiee-deckers,  powei^  steamers,  men-of-war^ 
smaller  vessels  of  every  siae,  steam-togs,  coal-ships,  all  under  steam  or 
canvas,  moving  towards  our  reodenroas  at  Baltschik  Bay,  where  we  came 
to  anchor.  At  sunset,  we  had  a  monster^ooncert,  as  nrioae  as  any  of  old 
JulUen's,  the  different  bands  playing  m  uniaon  from  tneir  quarter-decks. 
The  edioes  of  **  Partant  pour  kt  Syrie  "  sounded  better  over  the  wide 
waters  than  they  ever  did  in  a  close  room.  The  French  were  trans- 
ported in  nasty  little  poking  vessels,  of  two  or  three  hundred  tons 
burden,  stowed  away  in  them  en  masie.  They  envy  us  aor  splendid 
ships  and  comfortable  accommodation.  I  have  no  time  to  say  much  of 
our  passage.  It  was  veiy  deliberate,  and  we  repeatedly  anchored  in 
obedience  to  orders,  or  went  at  quarter  speed.  Now,  we  vrere  signalled 
to  sail  nor-nor-west,  in  a  few  hours  would  be  exhibited  orders  to  steer 
nor-nor-east,  then  south,  then  due  north,  then  ever  so  many  ways  at 
once:  rare  sport  it  must  have  been  for  those  v^o  made  the  signals,  but 
we  wen  pomled.  At  length  we  came  to  final  anchor  in  Kalamita  Bay, 
-and  on  Thursday,  the  14th,  we  began  our  landing  on  the  long-talked-of 
Crimea  shores.  Right  in  front  ol  us,  beyond  the  shingle-boioh,  was  a 
brackii^  salt-water,  stagnant  lake,  wi^  fioeksof  wild  fowl  hovering  over 
it.  From  tihe  decks  of  the  irinps  we  could  see  the  inland  country,  whieh 
looked  foil  of  promise ;  (denty  of  grain,  plenty  of  cattle,  and  some  farm- 
houses: a  chain  of  mountains,  cslled  firom  their  shapes  ''  The  Tents," 
rose  before  us.  Tho  French  were  the  first  to  effect  a  landing:  a  litde 
boat,  nnumed  by  a  few  men,  pat  off  from  one  of  her  men-w-war,  and 
ran  in  shore ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  follows  had  driven  a  flag-staff 
into  the  strand,  run  up  a  tri-color,  and  were  shouting  '^Vive  r£m- 
pereurl"  Half  a  dosen  Cossacks  and  Russians  hove  in  view,  takim  a 
sight  at  as:  and  Sir  George  Brown  got  nearly  taken  by  them.  He  had 
pwhed  on  inland,  on  foot,  almost  unattended,  and  the  Cossacks  saw  and 
'dodged  kim.  Sir  George  had  a  nm  for  it,  the  few  soldiers  with  him 
fired,  and  tihe  Cossacks  £>lted  away  in  the  direction  of  SebastopoL  The 
eovBtry  people,  w4ien  their  first  fright  at  our  invasion  was  over,  came  to 
US,  offering  cattle  and  vegetables  for  sale.  They  wore  lambswooi  tur- 
bans, aad  sheepskm  coats:  very  good  to  keep  out  the  cold  perhaps,  but 
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iRre  were  r^nakii^^jpoA  q«f  iCoofjj^g,  h^^ 

ateamers  stock  up.^^fi^.inllk  «jra^ 

J)e»db,  pifchipg  la  »feiw  ihot  j^  afaeli^  wKpKditf^i:  ^  /fWgj .^ffflk^i 

£be,Bu8siaiWto  ihe.rigait'ilhQuI;.,,    .     .  ,..„(,    .  ,  ...t.  ..,.   .  .nj.»j  i.-r 

Pkln*t  WQ  g^t  a  aucluinr,.tbou^^ 
flbe  jtweuty-aeven  thqwiod  of  us  (excwt  %  yei^H^iek),  Jbif0^ivf|^.ji0i 
been  allowed  to  land  Qor  tents,  A^^^m.cwiip  9p»  tbfi.wmd4tit.jR|^.fug4 
tbe  rain  CHoxe  down*  TI][e  whole  nigIitloi\g»  frpfnr.dar]f  till  noaQpingli^^ 
it  fell  as  firom.ao.  wanji  pompe*  There. wa«no;Jyii^  44iwn»  Jbrdt  wm^iib 
to  our  knees  in  slosh,  so  we  stood  It,  and  got  satunOed  as  if  waliad.beflfl 
in  the  sea*  taUiig  a  h[^tb  lor  pbaanre.  The  change  of  linen  in  on-  lats, 
a  shirt  and  a  p<ur  of  sock9»  were  of  no  earthly  good  to  iis,ibr.'tfa^  wm 
as  wet  as  wewere.If  jKotf  gft  a  wetting — ^bntit9  not  many  of  ynaataa^ 
the  chance  of  ffetting  sttch  a  wetting  as  this— yon  can  rub  yomalyea  dry 
when  you  get  nome,  and  pnt  on  dry  linen,  and  baTi0  a,gnod  staff  Murt^Vw 
of  grqg,  or  a  jorum  of  hot  coffee,  and  be  consoled.  Wb  bad  to  atay.  ai 
we  were,  till  the  thin^  dried  on  us,  and  eat  a  scrap  of  cold  aaK  pptk  and 
inundated  biscuit,  which  had  been  stewing  tweQty<£wr  bptffli  la  kw 
haversacks  s  nolhing  else,  nothing  warm  to  arink«  We  ai^  not  ^^itt  ta 
oomplain  al  trifles,  and  if  you  were  out  here^  and  saw  all  we  bare  to  put 
up  with»  you'd  sav  so,  but  we  could  not  help  caatinff  lomging  ej^as  timaxdf 
the  French  and  Turkish  encampments — ikey  had  been  permitted  to  Jand 
their  tents,  and  wece  sleeping  throt^h  tbe  tempestoovs  nighty  under  their 
cosy  shelter.  A  fellow,  made  of  iron,  might  brave  sudi  expoewe,.  but 
banlly  human  flesh  and  blood.  Scores  of  us  were  taken  ill  neiX  d^y^  some 
with  cholera,  which  we  thought  had  left  us,  some  with  fever,  sone  mth 
shivering  and  ague,  some  witn  rheumatism,  and  a  many  with  a  ogmplimi* 
tion  of  fui. 

Signals  were  made  from  the  admiral,  to  the  ships,  to  send  tboic  sick  nn 
board  the  Kangaroo.  She  was  forthwith  beset  by  shoals,  of  boafe^al 
crowded  with  invalids.  It  was  said,  afterwards,  that  the  flag^d^  waa 
not  aware  of  the  number  on  the  sick-list,  &r  boat-finigbt  after  boatr 
freight  was  deposited  on  the  astonished  KanffaroOf^  about  fifteen  himdnod 
of  them,  till  the  veasel  waa  crammed  to  snfbcatioa.  The  /(^Uowa.wcc^ 
lying  one  upon  another,  crying  out  for  room  and  air,  and  dying,  ftoqi  tkr 
pressure :  the  saibra  could  not  move  about  the  decb^  the  sextant  npid4 
not  be  got  at,  and  the  captain  was  at  his  wits'  end  with  nerplmty*'  ^  XiW^ 
ships  could  not  make  out  what  the  dence  was  up  with  the  J^ifftgagm^ 
She  was  lyms*,  for  hours,  with  her  signal  hoisted,  ''Send  boats ite.ai^iat^ 
ance,"  but  nobody  comprehended  what  she  would  be  after,  aR»d4K>  beato 
were  sent.  Bpr-and-by,  the  admiral  oxdered  her  to  make  .saiL  S^m^ 
signalled  the  Kangaroo^  ''  Can't :  too  dangerous."  ''  What  d'^  maaa  T 
was  run  up  on  the  flag-sUp.  ''  Ship  unmanageahle,''retuma  the  Aaa^arvA 
"WhvT'  re^enals  the  flag-ship,  full  of  wonder.  '<  Sendbaajbi  to«m^ 
smce/^  persisted  the  Kangaroo.  So  it  was  done*  The  JUmbatinnA 
signalled  round,  and  she  went  and  took  off  half  her  living  lo^id;  tbo# 
who  had  died  were  thrown  into  the  bay.  We  heaid  that  ona  oCt^aaikHit 
of  the  Dunbar  grew  ill,  when  he  saw  the  appalling  goene^ni  beaid  the 
Kangaroo :  and  saibra  are  not  ftunt-hearted  men.    The  ahifi  went  demm 
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^^  'Ae'ir^'^cf^Mttglit  i^  Ai^^Jk  ^1'  (iff  Y^.ptb1n«idti$.    "Eggs  Weif^ 

in^idttetlifeej^  ir^re  g&t ^t  tkWxWtng  e^<^:  TEe {VencK  went  sa^Jcin^ 
and  te^ng,  and  steaiipx  ft  ^h^  things,  ^  n^df :  vre  pdid.  Tbe  TV'orst  i^ 
b^<\rtll^^  itttSte^  distmgMl^K  "ttie  payers  from  &«  robbers?  'tW 
^aeked^ii^  ^'9''^  ^^^  ^9  with^fll^  most  atrocious  cruelty  ever  mventea 
(r^'iDHh-*^^  ^oldienr.  ft  VfViH  Mo  bad,  especidly:  as  the  xiative6  were  in* 
AhA  %b  h^  M^txdly  ftnd  peaceable.  Orders  tiere  gired,  the  second  day, 
tiylakid  i^dtei-^nobody  ^vas  slbw  to  obey  that  "nie^ant  of  Waiter  wa$ 
tfflgustlng.'  '       ,         *' 

At  tht^  o^elodc  oik  the  morning;  of  the  Idth  we  wore  roused  out  of 
lleep  bjr  the  rtnUU^  and»  striking  tents,  preoared  to  mavch,  but  it  waa 
iiine  o^lock  before  we  were  in  readiness.  AH  superfluous  things  (^hich 
ID  war,  with  tcdons*  pending  over  us,  means  nearly  every  tiling  but  what 
^r^mttrch  m)  were  ordered  on  board  ship.  They,  allbw  u^  scarcely  any 
Itod^transport  lor  our  baggage^  which  prbyes  a  great  drav^back  to  the. 
tieftldx  and  comf6rt  of  the  troops,  and  \s  a  thundering  n^iiaance.  It 
IdCfked  ah  frnmensaarmy,  English,  French,  and  TurkSi  winding  along 
by  tile  iseii^^ide,  and  astonishing  the  natives,  who  stole  out  to  have  a  view 
or  itf.  'The  fleet  kept  os  company,  and  moved  as  we  did.  Not  a  shrub 
or  %i^  was  t»  be  teen,  on  the  march ;  we  seemed  to  be  going  out  of  the 
track  of  ctdtivatk>n.  Round  the  villages,  the  hand  of  labour  was  visible^ 
but  the  open  coiintry  shqwed  little  but  widci  barren  plains.  Lots  of  bares 
\rete  running  about,  and  got  speedily  hunted  down.  We  soon  found  the 
enemy  were  idiead  of  us,  for  nearly  every  village  we  now  came  to  had 
been  fii^d,  and  was  in  flames ;  neither  had  they  spared  the  farm-houses. 
^he  burning  villages  and  houses  were  nothing  to  us,  but  think  of  the 
egffs  and  milk  we  should  have  got  oat  of  'em,  had  they  been  left  alone, 
and- we  so  thirsty !  The  worst  sight,  was  to  meet  the  great  number  of  litters, 
bearna^  ta-the  rear  our  soldiers,  who  had  fallen  ill  on  the  march.  When 
-we  had  gone  eight  or  nine  miles  from  camp,  we  had  the  luck  to  come  to 
li'tftream  of  water^-^cm  cannot  imagine  how  badly  it  was  wanted.  Then 
W'  caught  sight  of  some  Cossack-lancers,  who  were  evidentiv  waiting 
ftfr'US,  and  came  forth,  as  bold  as  brass,  to  give  us  battle,  holoing  aloft 
llleir  fite^  lances  and  shaking  them  in  the  sun.  We  made  ready  for 
%hem,-n<ything  loth  ;  and  after  a  sharp,  hot  fight,  which  I've  no  time  to 
describe,  tiiey  niade  themselves  scarce,  and  we  bivouacked  for  the  night. 
*We  bnil^tip  what  Area  we  could  ;  our  tired  legs,  which  would  fstin  have 
beisi'atVest,  wandering  about  after  sticks  and  weeds ;  and  when  we  had 
Ifet  themr  itil^t,  such  as  they  were,  we  eat  our  cold  salt  pork  and  biscuit, 
aud'  lay  down  to  rest :  the  night  bitterly  cold  and  damp,  and  our  tenta 
liobody  knew  where.  But  Fm  sure  of  one  thing,  Gus:  had  we  been 
iMtMiger  hi  cavaliy,  those  Cossack-horse  devils  would  have  got  annihi« 
iited  in  double-quick  time,  instead  of  escaping  to  annoy  us  for  the  future. 
*  \Ve  wereunder  arms  before  daybreak — catch  a  British  army  napping, 
\i*^iikif  ean^^and,  soon  after  six,  began  to  move.  We  expected  nothing 
less  that!  ah^  engagement  that  day,  for  it  was  known  the  Russians  were 
Bii^D^ly  entrenched  in  the  fortified  heights  close  by,  overlooking  the 
village  and  stream  of  a  place  called  Alma.  We  met  them  in  hard  fight- 
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jBg  afaotit  (me  or  tvm  o^tiock;  we  b^d  to  onm  t&e<B(ir«iTii>'aiid'  i 
ibe  hills,  and  battle  ivkh  them  hand-^o^hand,  and  fieoe-taHfaoei/  and  we 
did  it  The  halls  cama  down  upon  va^  fii6m>  the  Mg^.  abote^  Khe  a 
ahower  of  hidl,  whiszing  about  onrcan  add  fieicea^'and  doiim^  thaiv  wnak^ 
Iml  we  preeaed  on,  in  spite  o£  the  niunbers  shot  down  amtegst  vsy^  dvoaa 
away  the  RoBsiana,  and  estaUiAedonxadves  in  theirt^btMi^  positimi.  £U 
we  been  in  that  position^  and  the  RaasiaDS  below  in  ovrsy  wo. should- hsve 


held  the  j^aee  £it  eTer,  and  laughed  at  them.     Don't  think  I'm  going 
iption  of  the  battle.     I  kaownoniorfrhiawS 
was  won  than  yon  do:  and  you  will  gather  a  deal  mora  of  its  pfoglat 


Crom  newspapers,  than  you  could  possibly  hare  done  had  yeu  been  at  it 
All  I  saw,  was  a  fearful  scene  of  confusion,  excitemctat,  and  tanndt 
Enemy's  balk  and  shells  cracking  past  us,  ours  thundering  oS  in  nten% 
commanders'  voices  hoarse  with  calls  to  the  divisions,  men  shouting  and 
cheering,  ihe  wounded  groaning,  the  dying  ^uiekh^,  and  we  puafaing 
on  to  gain  those  infernal  Russians,  poshuig  on  through  alL  I  aaw 
nothing  bat  the  heights  above,  the  black  masses  of  men,  whom  we  wen 
bnminff  to  destroy,  the  eager  spirit  that  pushed  on  tlwse  joflt  aroaad 
me,  and  the  wounded,  fiJling  in  oar  path.  All  the  test  of  the  battle* 
field  may  as  well  have  been  over  in  England,  for  what  I  aaw  -of  it  These 
who  play  the  part  of  lookers-on  may  be  qualifod  to  desoifta  the  details 
of  an  engagement,  but  I'm  blest  if  they  who  have  to  do  ihe  fighting 
can.  The  French  fought  well,  and  did  good  aernce ;  but  we  bore  the 
chief  brunt  of  the  day,  our  position  being  more  exposed  to  the  stois  of 
the  enemy.  The  Rusaana  firod  the  village  and  burnt  it  up**where  do 
all  the  people  find  shelter,  who  are  burnt  out  of  these  fiuma  and  viUagea  ? 
go  into  the  ground,  like  die  moles  ?  The  battle  was-  over  by  ax  o'dodcx 
we  were  on  the  enemy's  heights,  and  they  were  flying  nom  ns  in  all 
directions.  If  we  had  owned  a  good  body  of  availaUe  cavalry,  vre  conU 
have  stopped  their  flight  and  their  future  fighting.  Roll  waa  called,  and 
we  found  we  had  suffered  a  terrible  loss,  especially  of  officers ;  the  Uaefe- 
guards  having  picked  out  our  officers  to  nre  on.  It  seemed  a  myataryt 
or  a  miracle,  that  no  general  officer  was  touched,  tlieir  white  plaane 
rendering  them  a  conspicuous  mark ;  but  it  came  out  afberwards,  duoogh 
the  revelations  of  a  Russian  officer  whom  we  captured,  that  they  had 
taken  these  white*feathered  hats  to  be  the  distinguishing  badges  of  the 
commissariat,  and  so  did  not  aim  at  them.  If  the  Engbsh  journals  gel 
this  bit  of  news  into  their  pages,  and  a  stray  one  or  two  find  Uieir  way 
to  St  Petersburg,  I  should  think  our  commandera  will  doff  the  wiiilei 
before  Sebastopol.  I  suppose  all  battle-fields  are  ahke,  when  the  woak'a 
over,  but  I  never  care  to  see  again  anything  so  horrible  as  was  this  of  tk^ 
Alma.  In  the  fury  of  engMemeni,  jrou  have  not  time  to  iUofc  of  the 
dead  and  dying,  but  when  the  confosion's  over,  and  there's  nothing  ebe 
strewed  out  before  you,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  then  coaaes  the  hoira^ 
Nothing  could  be  cUme  for  the  wounded  that  ni^t — ^nothing  to  speak  oC 
A  fow  legs  and  arms  were  amputated,  but  they  mostly  lay  all  nigfat  m 
ihej  fell.  The  yells  of  despair  and  pam,  that  n%ht,  from  the  dying 
were  awful ;  the  smell  emitted  firom  burning  human  flesh,  sdk  on  S^  Iigr 
tile  bursting  of  shells,  was  sickening ;  and  wouadad  faoises^  dbneldagin 
tfieir  i^ny,  galloped  madly  about,  over  (be  dead  and  die  livings    F^^pia 
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ibfl&'OBiia]fl^y>of  4hehoaMK»ef  a  bdtile-fieUf  but  ktthtm  eome  and  ate 
me.  As  to  ib*  tmsh  ia  tha  oawapapen  of  the  aoldier's  bardinesa  and  im- 
seaalbilitjr  ta  pna^  don't  joa  fae  so  greaii  as  t»  take  it  im  It  only  apfdiet 
(aad  in  a  limnied  degree)  to  the  monent  iviieB  the  heat  of  the  engage- 
memt'sr^n^  Amidst  the  mar  of  the  cannon,  the  eager  etniggie  and 
thint  for  viotoiy^  the  tnmnit  and  eonfosion  of  the  ngmg  battle,  if  a 
ieUow  geta  a  jaw  or  a  foot  shot  o£^  he  is  buoyed  up  with  the  excitemeat 
around  hiniy  and  baa  not  leiBure  to  think  of  the  mishi^  :  but  when  the 
battle's  ofer,  the  fidd  ^uiet,  the  exeitement  g<(»iey  then  come  and  see 
wbethev  tbey  fsel  the  pain  or  not  Ay>  ten  times  more  for  lying  then^ 
as  they  do,  withovt  suocour  or  oomfbrt,  with  every  imaginable  physical 
honor  areond  them.  Sufferers  get  thinkiog  of  their  far*off  home,  thdbr 
loaing  £ciends,  whom  they  are  trying  to  make  up  their  minds  to  the 
prospect  of  never  meeting  again  ;  they  dream  of  a  wann  bed»  clean  linen, 
cooling  drinks,  a  tender,  ministering  hand,  and  a  surgeon  ;  and  you  may 
judge  they  do  not  feel  their  woimds  the  less,  for  groaning  on  the  hard 
earth,  under  the  hlaang  son  by  day,  and  in  the  cold  and  dew  by  nighl^ 
iink>oked  to  and  uncared  for.  A  few  hours'  neglect  to  such  a  man  seems 
^n  like  a  bfetime.  Gos !  I  saw  men  that  night  (if  you  can  call  what's 
left  of  them  soch)  trying  to  wriggle  their  poor  carcases  along,  in  search 
of  help  and  shelter,  without  arms  or  legs,  all  four  gone.  I  don't  mind 
whether  you  believe  it  or  not :  I  swear  I  saw  it ;  many  instances :  and  I 
awsear,  moreover,  that  my  ears  will  never  forget  the  howls  and  groans  of 
agony,  which  went  up  from  all  quarters  of  the  plain.  Say  that  soldien 
don't  feel  pun  !  let  uiose  who  live  in  the  delusion  come  here  now. 

When  moniing  came,  we  set  about  doing  what  we  could  for  the 
wounded,  which  was  not  much.  The  first  thing  was  to  rush  about  after 
tJie  hospital-vans,  ambulances,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  comforts  and  necea* 
series,  that  I  told  you  were  so  elaborately  ordered.  But  we  might  have 
searched  till  now,  for  nobody  had  carried  the  orders  out.  We  saw  the 
French  taken  to  the  ships  in  easy,  well^covered  spring-vans,  drawn  by 
mules.     Capital  contrivances  for  the  transport  of  wounded,  each  holduKT 


a  doaen  men.  All  their  officers,  up  to  General  Canrobert — St. 
was  too  ill— »were  superintending  the  work,  as  solicitous  far  the  comfort 
of  the  men  as  if  they  had  been  officers.  But  how  were  ours  conveyed 
to  the  ships,  a  distance  of  from  two  to  five  miles,  as  the  men  happened 
to  lie  ?  Youll  never  guess.  Not  in  hospital- vans,  or  stretdiers ;  there 
were  nothing  of  the  kind ;  they  were  bundled  into  our  precious  araba- 
cartB,  and  so  were  jolted  down!  Those  who  could  not  get  arabaS}  got 
litters,  yery  rude  and  badly  contrived,  for  we  had  nothing  much  to  make 
'em  of.  Some  did  not  get  taken  down  till  the  second  day  after  the 
battle,  and  many  would  never  have  got  taken  at  aU,  but  for  the  sailors 
coming  to  help.  Some  got  no  water  all  that  time,  many  got  no  food^ 
and  scarcely  any  a  surgeon.  But,  111  be  shot  if  it  was  fair  to  send  the 
cholera  patients  (and  soch  a  many  had  been  seized  that  day  and  night !) 
on  board  the  same  ships  with  the  wounded,  but  it  was  done.  The 
wounded,  vdio  were  able  to  use  theur  tongues,  called  out  lustily  against 
it ;  but  nobody  listened.  We  buried  the  dead  in  pits,  drosaed  as  th^ 
were,  English  by  themselves,  French  by  themselves,  Russians  by  them^ 
selvea :  evscy  hour  was  adding  to  the  graves.  It  waa  said  the  Russians^ 
as  they  lay,  fired  on  onr  men  when  they  went  to  their  assistance ;  but,  so 
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fiir  as  I  saw,  tliey  w^re  thankful  for  any  little  help  we  could  giv^  theih^ 
changiog  their  positions,  or  giving  them  a  drinki  Some  oF  Ot|c  fellowj 
went  plundering  amongst  the  dead.  Down  would  squat  a  soldier,  an^ 
place  his  foot  against  that  of  a  dead  Russian's  i  if  tb6  lengtli  agteea 
tolerably,  off  came  the  dead  man's  shoes,  and  were  stowed  away,  br  forth- 
with put  on  by  the  soldier :  if  the  size  did  not  suit,  they  wetxt  along) 
measuring  others.  Some  of  the  men  wore  portraits  hung  round  their 
necks,  some  had  the  Koran  inside  their  clothes  at  the'  chest,  and  many 
had  leathern  purses,  containing  a  little  money,  tied  below  their  left  knee, 
Jekyl,  one  of  our  cornets,  was  such  a  fool  as  to  go  and  dress  himself  up, 
for  sport,  in  a  Russian  officer's  entire  uniform.  It  had  like  to  prove  ho 
sport  to  him  though.  He  was  capering  about  the  field,  playing  antics 
and  pointing  a  sabre,  when  a  soldier  fired  his  musket  at  him.  Down 
dropped  Jekyl  on  his  face,  to  avoid  it,  and  yelled  oat  that  he  wa$ 
English, 

Towards  mid-day,  as  I  was  going  over  the  field,  making  a  detour  here, 
dodging  there,  jumping  yonder,  all  to  avoid  treading  on  the  dead  and 
dying,  and  in  the  crimson  pools,  some  voice  from  amongst  *em  caUed  out 
— ^'IPepper;"  and  stooping  down,  amidst  a  mound  of  prostrate  forms,  1 
found  my  face  close  to  poor  Gill's.  "  Hallo !"  said  I,  *'  what's  the  matter 
with  you  ?  Sick  ?"  "  No,  old  fellow,"  he  answered,  with  the  rummest 
try  at  A  smile  that  you  ever  saw,  ^'  I'm  wounded.  Get  me  away  :  I've 
heen  lying  here  since  yesterday,  in  agony,  without  a  bit  or  drop:  Whereas 
the  field-hospital?"  •*  Field-hospital  I"  cried  I,  "there  isn't  one.  Th* 
fellows  are  being  taken  down  on  board  ship."  "  Then  the  surgeons  ?** 
ejaculated  Gill,  who  was  looking  ghastly.  '^  I'm  blest  if  I  think  there's 
any  surgeons  either,"  I  said  to  him,  ^*  for  the  wounded  are  crying  out  for 
them  from  all  parts  of  the  field."  "  But  the  orders  we  saw  on  paper  ?" 
persisted  Gillj  scarcely  able  to  get  out  the  words  firom  his  dry  lip^ 
*'  what's  become  of  those  who  were  to  carry  them  out  ?  the  bedding,  and 
the  tea  they  promised  us  ?"  ''Don't  know  an  earthly  thing  about  it^ 
Gill,"  I  cried.  '^  Suppose  the  bedding's  left  on  board  the  boats,  of  wi^ 
forgotten  at  Varna."  I  hailed  a  man  to  help  me,  and  we  took  Gill  away. 
He  had  got  some  canister  into  his  calf,  and  could  not  walk  a  step.  Wti 
got  him  to  a  large  shed,  which  smelt  like  a  stable.  Henty  moi«  wefe 
lying  there,  and  a  leg,  which  the  surgeon  had  that  moment  taken  off, 
rolled  right  against  Gill's  face,  as  we  laid  him  down.  Pleasant !  I  toll 
the  surgeon  to  come  and  look  to  him,  and  he  did.  But  he  did  nothlhj^. 
He  said  too  many  around  were  dying,  against  time,  for  want  of  rnddian 
assistance,  for  him  to  attend  to  any  but  the  worst  cases.  The  surgeon 
spoke  truth,  and  time  gained  the  race  in  many  instances.  Some  cIlF 
t^^  fellows  in  the  shed  were,  like  Gill,  not  wounded  sufficiently  had  to  bb 
attended  to  :  but  they  groaned  enough.  And  some,  who  had  just  h)^ 
their  limbs  taken  off,  were  waiting  for  the  stumps  to  be  dressed,  but  no- 
body came  to  do  it,  and  they  went  on  board  ship  like  that.  I  hetxSt  tlib 
surgeons  grumbling  that  there  was  no  lint  or  linen — not  a  fiftiel^  piirt  of 
what  was  required.  I  got  Gill  a  drop  of  weak  bratidy-aiid- water  ^ 
think  he  was  worse  than  the  surgeon  said,  for  he  groaned  aWfuHy.  ^  m 
Xofy  in  the  shed  till  late  in  the  day.  Some  of  them  h^' had  nbttilng  fi> 
pat  since  marching,  the  day  before.  It  was  a  nasty  place,  that'^hbd^ikjr 
uck  people.  The  stench  and  heat  nearly  turned  md  up,  do  youinay  Jdd^ 
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wfa^t  i^^^as,  fjfjf*  tbem.  .T^e  worst  nuis^ce  were  the  flie^  Sirtfins  of 
l^^fft  V?^®  tjuzang,  about  the  wounds,  and*  uncovered  faces.  J  lold  Gm 
lie,  wouli^' Vc  Ibet^er  outside,  but  1>^  opened  his  eyes,  and  called  oat  ndt  to 
pe  moyed.  ag^jin,  the  pain  was  so  great.  In  the  evening^  he,  with  the 
re^t,  ,were  hoisted  into  arab^, '  and  taken'  on  board  the  Cohmbo,  She 
jailed  on  the  morping  of  the  24th;  U.  took  a  loner  while  to  get  the 
Wounded  down  to, her :  there  were  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  and  a 
hundred  Russian  prisoners.  We  heard,  afterwards,  a  tremendous  account 
of  the  voyage;  nobody  believed  it ;  but  it  was  truth.  Half  the  wound$ 
h^  never  been  touched  since  the  men  fell  in  battle,  and  of  the  limbs 
which  had  been  amputated,  many  had  not  been  dressed,  so  of  course  they 
turned  bad.  Three  medical  men,  only,  went  down  with  them,  and  the 
surgeon  of  the  ship,  but  he  had  enough  to  do  with  his  crew,  tt  ought  to 
nave  been  twenty  (speaking  moderately)  to  do  any  good,  and  the  ship  got 
into  an  awful  state.  The  disabled  were  lying  one  upon  another,  as  they 
were  first  put  on  board  ;  the  sailors  were  unable  to  move  amongst  them 
to  work  the  ship  ;  there  was  no  getting  below  to  the  sextants  (like  on  the 
Kangaroo)^  and  the  ship  was  steered  bap-hazard.  Before  they  reached 
8cutari>  the  vessel  was  a  pest-house,  not  with  fever,  but  with  the  ateneh 
luising  from  the  undressed  wounds ;  they  had  become  putrid,  and  swarmed 
with  maggots,  which  were  crawling  everywhere.  Qus !  as  I  live,  it's  truth  \ 
I  saw  some  of  our  officers  turn  sick  when  they  heard  the  accounts  (a  deal 
worse  imd  more  detailed  than  I  have  time  to  write),  and  Gum  sdd  if  we  eX' 
perienced  this  diseu^t  In  the  recital,  what  must  have  been  the  horrible  state 
and  suffering  of  the  poor  wretches  themselves !  There  were  plenty  of  deaths 

King  down,  all  the  blankets  had  to  be  thrown  overboard,  the  vessel  itself 
d  turned  putrid  (it*s  true  !),  and  when  the  mass,  dead  and  living,  human 
and  animal,  were  got  out  of  her,  a  body  of  men  were  set  to  cleanse, 
fumigate,  and  disinfect  the  ship,  and  try  to  put  her  wholesome  again. 
Forty  or  fifty  of  the  poor  wretches  were  left  on  board  still /or  ttoo  day* 
after  the  ship  anchored  at  Scutari.  Gum  said  he  would  have  worked 
his  arms  off,  and  made  others  work,  but  what  he  would  have  got  'em  at 
once  out  of  the  poisoned  ship,  had  he  been  there,  even  if  it  had  been  to 
Ji/e^  'em  on  the  open  beach.  The  Colombo  towed  two  transports  full  of 
pounded,  whose  state  was  little  better,  and  it  is  said  ditto  to  the  Vulcan. 
^be,  took  down  four  hundred  wounded,  and  nearly  two  hundred  cholera 
patients,  four  surgeons  to  attend  on  all.  Gill,  however,  was  in  the 
Colombo^  and  what  I  have  told  you  of  that,  1  know  to  be  truth.  When 
4he  Kangaroo  and  Dunbar  had  arrived  at  Scutari,  some  da}'8  before, 
^fbeir  frei£^hM  of  sick  were  placed  in  the  hospital,  but  they  had  now  to 
turn  out  tor  the  wounded.  As  litter  after  litter  left  the  ship's  side,  the 
ipen  were  asked  their  name  and  regiment,  but  many  could  not  answer. 
.$oine  were  too  weak,  some  delirious,  and  some  in  the  death-agony,  thh 
Ibiospital  was  an  improvement  on  the  ship,  but  many  were  obliged  to  die 
tkete  from  neglect.  We  can't  make  out  whether  the  government  at  home 
^d.not  reckon  upon  so  many  being  wounded  all  at  once  (Cuff  says  they 
ithought  we  should  overcome  Russia  with  blarney  and  soft  soap,  as  the 
JPeace- Committee  recommend),  or  whether  they  nave  freighted  the  sur-* 
geoQS  off  to  some  distant  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  mistake ;  but  it  is  cer» 
.tain that,  something's  wrong,  for.  there  are  not  a  fourth  enough  here. 
.Ti^ey  aent  out  (at  least  they  say  so)  unlimited  cargoes  of  lint,  linen, 
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landagety  and  otber  medical  requisites  for  the  field-hospitat^  lidt  it  seetny 
they  have  gone  astray,  like  the  doctors.  Lots  of  poor  deviiB  lay  thert^ 
in  tne  hospital  at  Scutari,  without  so  much  as  an  old  shirt  between  tfaeitt 
to  tear  up.  If  they,  by  good  luck,  caught  the  eye  of  one  of  the  Tery 
scarce  surgeons,  and  their  pitiful,  implorine  faces  brought  him  aside  fot 
a  moment,  to  look  at  their  wounds,  he  coidd  do  little  or  nothing',  being 
cramped  for  matenal.  I  heard  a  man,  who  came  up  ftom  Scutan,  gplving 
the  recital,  just  in  these  words,  to  Gum  and  Cuff.  Now  I  don't  mini 
telling  you  my  opinion,  Gus  (and  it's  not  an  uncommon  one  here),  that 
it's  an  infernal  shame.  And  those  who  pretended  to  manage  things  at 
home,  and  have  succeeded  like  this,  had  best  not  attempt  to  manage 
again.  Gum  says  the  medical  stores  and  things  must  have  been  lying 
at  Varna ;  Cuff  says  he  does  not  believe  there  were  any  stores  to  lie : 
tre  don't  know.  The  French  have  their  tents,  and  are  not  exposed  to 
every  variety  of  nig^t-weather ;  they  have  field-ambulances,  and  their 
wounded  are  removed  to  the  hospitals  in  comfort ;  they  haTe  suffident 
doctors,  and  a  full  supply  of  medical  necessaries,  with  dressers,  nurseSy 
sisten-of-charity,  and  pnests.  We  don't  grumble,  but  we  con^  help 
noting  the  contrast :  we  leave  grumbling  to  our  friends  at  home.  It  is 
a  crying  fact,  Gus,  that  hundreds  of  families,  rich  and  poor,  would  not 
DOW  be  mourning  the  loss  of  a  son  or  husband,  had  the  arrangements^ 
out  here,  been  better.  A  set  of  stupid,  thickheaded,  brag-all  and  do- 
nothing  boobies,  are  our  managers  at  home  ;  and  you  may  go  and  teB 
'em  I  say  so. 

Well,  we  moved  on  two  days  afi:er  the  battle,  on  the  moning  of  Ae 
23rd.  Orders  were  issued,  the  previous  nieht,  to  be  in  readiness,  and  at 
daybreak  we  were  up  and  stirring.  Tylden  died  that  morning  in  boa 
tent,  and  was  buried  before  we  marched.  We  left  the  wounded  Rnssiaiw^ 
about  seven  hundred  of  them,  lying  on  the  field  where  tbey  fell :  sixty 
hours  they  had  had  of  it  then.  Dr.  Thompson,  of  the  44tn,  remained 
behind  to  do  what  he  could  for  them — no  very  enviable  appointment. 
He  had  some  salt  meat,  biscuit,  and  rum  served  out  to  him,  and  was  left 
to  it.  Lord  Raglan  sent  for  the  people  from  an  adjacent  Tartar  village, 
and  told  them  they  must  look  to  their  friends,  these  Russians.  Since 
then,  poor  Thompson  has  died.  Our  march  still  lay  through  a  barren 
country,  nothing  verdant  in  it  but  thistles ;  but,  in  the  aiiiBmooo,  we 
reached  a  place  called  Katcha,  and  found  an  improvement  Villas,  lam 
and  small,  were  scattered  in  a  luxuriant  valley  ;  clusters  of  green  ahrm 
and  verdant  hills  rose  behind  it;  the  vegetation  was  flourishing;  the 
gardens  were  beautiful.  Fancy  us,  Gus,  poor  hungiy,  weary,  thirsty 
soldiers,  coming  suddenly  upon  unlimited  crops  of  fine  ripe  fruit !  oif 
vineyards,  where  the  grapes  grew  in  profusion,  and  a  stream  of  d^dooa 
water !  We  were  in  hesitation  which  to  make  a  rush  to  first,  ike  h%A 
or  the  water.  ^  Peaches,  apricots,  pears,  apples !  as  many  as  we  coold 
cram.  Of  a  different  flavour  from  what  we  had  tasted  befine ;  a  deal  more 
delicious :  my  mouth  has  watered  ever  since,  thinking  of  it.  Criers 
speedily  ran  along  the  lines  that  we  were  not  to  make  too  free  widi  the 
fvoit)  on  the  score  of  sickness.  They  might  as  well  have  ordered  die 
moon  not  to  shine.  The  Russians  had  been  before  11%  and,  sate  the 
fruit,  had  destroyed  eveiything.  I  wonder  l^ey  left  that  The  houses 
were  lovely  little  white  boxes,  surrounded  with  flowers ;  but  whtei  we  got 
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,.Wjp.fi>i|od>.wbal  tbe  Yanl^ees.wo^d  fsall,  an  ewrbstiiig  smaslu 
obtmiH  ynn%  pictures^  hook%,  furDitur^s  ripped-open  be<3inff,  the 
.  J^  flj)i)g,.^YVeariog,apjpai«l/ mirrors^  pianos,  and  Idtchen  Uun^ 
y^j&p^  8t]:eving  ih^  rooms  with  their  fiagments.  Where  aU  the  inhabi- 
ijWts  had  epA»  hiding,  sbakinjg^  in  their  shoes,;  nobody  knew.  We 
l^uajiQ^  here>K>r  tlie  v^xf^U  What  we  required  for  the  army  we  took,  and 
W  i^onsensa  \  ibwls^  cor%  &c. ;  but  had  the  o^fners  appeared,  we  should 
hare  honestly  paid<  them.  .  No  devastation  or  havoc  was  allowed.  The 
Fx^ncht  at;  a  vUla^  lower  down,,  spoilt  everything  they  came  near,  and 
|ilayed  up  the  devil's  delight 

The  nex^  day  was  Sunday,  and  we  did  not  march  till  late,  for  the  sick 
had  to  be  ooHeoted  (asain  many  hundreds  of  them)  and  sent  down  to  the 
aliips.  I  shall  never  forget  the  heat.  We  marched  on  to  the  village  of 
Belbek,  about  six  miles,  I  think,  and  took  up  our  station  near  it.  The 
fioisiains  were  close  to  us,  and,  in  the  night,  they  gave  us  an  alarm  and 
horned  us  out  for  nothiog.  "  Confound  the  beggars  V*  was  the  universal 
ocy.  ,0n  Monday  we  started  again,  the  sick  being  first  collected,  as 
bdFore,  and  bore  on  towards  the  Black  River;  several  times,  when  on 
lligh  gronxjdl,  catching  a  view  of  Sebastopol,  Lord  Baglan  and  his 
ataff  fode  on  in  front,  and  those  Bussian-devils,  who  were  watching  us 
finpcn  the  forts  and  heights,  might  have  done  some  damage,  had  uiey 
cboien  to  fire.  Onoe,  m»  lordship,  who  was  in  advance  of  his  stafi^,  found 
Jtimael^  on  emerging  from  a  woo4  right  in  tlie  very  jaws  of  the  enemy. 
I  don't  know  whether  his  pulses  beat  quicker  when  he  saw  his  danger, 
Imt  lie  coolly  turned  his  horse  and  cantered  back.  This  body  of  Russians 
proved  to  be  the  enemy's  baggage-guard.  Our  cavalry  xode  at  them, 
omr  guns  were  opened,  and  off  scudded  the  Russians,  m  affiight,  like 
cowuds,  for  they  were  moxe  numerous  than  we  were,  leaving  us  their 
baggage-waggons  ;  which,  you  may  take  your  oath,  we  were  not  long 
in  visiting.  I  and  Jekyl  e[ot  a  bottle  of  champagne  and  two  stunning 
Imssar-jackets  embroidered  with  silver,  which  we  mean  to  sport  in 
Regent-street,  if  ever  we  get  back  to  it.  We  drank  to  Gill's  recovery, 
and  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  The  wine  was  welcome,  for  we  were  tired  to 
death  :  that  last  wood  had  nearly  done  for  us,  torn  our  coats  to  ribbons^ 
and  scratched  our  £M9es.  We  halted  that  night  near  Traktir,  a  place  on 
ihe  liver,  but  the  accommodations  were  not  those  of  a  first-rate  hotel. 
Xiord  Raglan  took  shelter  in  a  hut,  and  his  staff  slept  in  a  ditch  ;  so  you 
anay  judge  how  the  rest  of  us  fared.  Had  the  Russians  chosen,  they 
might  kave  harassed  us  to  some  purpose,  that  last  day,  for  our  march, 
finom  the  nature  of  the  ground,  was  most  divided  and  difficult ;  but  they 
^Uiffingly  kept  their  guns  and  their  courage  to  themselves :  we  saw 
aieitner.  Our  good  steamers  had  given  their  forts  a  few  shells  during 
ihe  afternoon  ;  perhaps  that  cowed  down  their  pluck. 

The  next  day  we  came  to  Balaklava :  the  houses  are  white,  and  the 
village  would  be  pretty,  but  for  its  dirt  The  rocks  around  are  bold  and 
8teep»  and  the  houses  are  situated  at  their  base,  some  right  on  the  bay, 
where  rode  already  several  of  our  stately  ships.  As  the  staff  were  about 
jto  enter  the  town,  off  thundered  the  cannon  from  the  old  forts  above,  the 
ahells  buzstbg  dose  to  the  staff.  So  we  returned  their  fire,  and  the 
Agamemnon  opened  her  guns  on  the  fort.  It  was  too  much  for  the 
.jMiidfiil  jof  Jbiasians  ensconced  ihere,  and  they  si^rrendered.    When  Lord 
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in^  fruit  and  ioweri^  ^od  Uaj^St  ^  ^liqe^of  hteofA  «p4  ttdW/'ii  &ofa|ai#f 
3uDi]r)is3iQD.  His  lojrdsbip  took  .the  gusrruiflm  jpri^QMn,  avahL'as.iiiMM, 
jQ»d  promised  good-will  Apd  pn)teci;ioa  lo  tb«.'i9bi^lHUnlli*<M  Scv&>tli^Jm^ 
and  the  short  of  it  i%— for  I  o^ut't  K;o'oa,^ithis  p^'^^^ih^iimenii^ 
9,fter  another — that  here  «e  ore,  in  front  of  SetiwtOpt^l.  >         '     •  i/n  o 

It's  hard  lahonr,  I  can  teU  you^  this  workings  »t  tii0<  trenohM^.aoi 
whenever  we  do  take  Sebastopol^  we  ^hall'  hav|9  liohJjir  ttaitaed  tt.-^  The 
^ot  and  shell  come  over  our  heads  ia  showers;  Mid  we  don't  BpM»  wb^i 
we  pay  hack  again.  We  have  made  no  end  of  breasbes  ia  tbe  fbrta^  fant 
the  besieged  mend  as  fast  as  we  destroy.  A  ball  went  through,  my  tik 
to-day,  and  singed  my  hair.  They  have  made  «ome  sorties  upon  il%  but 
hitherto  we  have  repulsed  them  in  grand  style.  It's  of  no  use  coiieeal- 
ing,  however^  that  tne  place  is  harder  to  take  and  more  obstioiilely  de- 
fended than  we  baxgained  for ;  but  we  shall  do  it  yet,  if  the  snow  does 
not  come.  Some  of  the  officers  get  talking,  and  say  the  valuaUa  time 
has  been  wasted^  and  tha^  we  have  come  here  at  the  wrong  season..  All 
sorts  of  rumours  come  to  us  about  Sebastopol.  Some  that  the  RtiscwQS 
are  falling  so  fast,  by  our  shot,  and  from  disease,  that  the  etveeta  aie 
several  feet  deep  in  dead  bodies,  and  that  the  living  are  losing (eourage 
and  will  soon  be  exposed  to  famine.  Some  prisonen  we  MTe  ca^* 
tured,  say  that  our  besieging  efforts  are  held  in  contempt,  that  Seba^i^pid 
never  can  be  takmj  and  that  music  and  dancing  fites  are  held  eveiy 
night 

It's  nearly  a  month  since  I  had  my  ^clothes  off..  We  have  no  eason, 
so  old  Brown's  served  out,  for  the  mee  can't  shave  if  they  would.  As  to 
&  wash,  water's  a  deal  too  scarce ;  we  are  lucky  to  get  a  drop  to  wash  oer 
insides.  We  look  like  so  many  bearSy  all  hair  and  dirt  A  fellow  smokes 
tea-leaves  when  he  can  get  no  tobaeoo.  To  save  candles^  we  go  to  bed 
at  dusk — ^that  is,  lie  down  on  the  earth,  for  we  have  not  got  ovr  tents, 
and  would  give  a  week's  pay  for  a  sack  of  dry  shavings — aed  we  have 
come  to  the  end  of  our  lucifer-matches. 

It's  precious  dull  and  cold.  The  only  diversion  we  get,  Js,  beiiig 
ploughed  with  shells.  Sometimes,  for  a  change,  just  when  oete  has  ]ai4 
down  for  the  night  on  the  damp  earth,  we  have  to  tnm:  shivering  up  again 
(one  can't  say  out)  and  go  to  silence  those  beasts  of  Eussiana,  CM99 
fevers,  and  agues  abound.  The  French  seem  merrier  than  ourselves^  for 
their  bands  play  incessantly:  ours  are  kept  silent  I  think  th^mig^ 
let  us  have  a  little  music :  'twouldn't  cost  anything* 
.  Did  you  give  my  letter  to  F.  G.  ?  Give  my  love  to  ber  now,  atti  tdl 
her  I'm  performing  prodigies  of  valour.  I  wish  you  oould  start  itha^ioUl 
Straithorn  out  here :  the  climate  would  soon  cook  him.  Have  yonLUniMn 
pr  not  ?    Nothing  has  come^  and  I  don't  like  to  be  hnnbuggecL    -Yoon, 

TcocPibm^  * 

•  Augustus  Sparkinson,  Esquire,  Junior. 

^  ^   '-C 

,,    .  •.''.'•     'f 

•  Trenches  off  Sebastopol,  .Qcto|)er,  1S54,  i 

Deab  Aunt  Pjusgxlla, — I  believe  I  am.  alive,,  and. it/s<ee«mfieh  eel 
€A^  SMT,  such  awfully  sharp  work,  in  Bghting  and  aiokneas^  #etbave  Jvld 
ainqe  J  p^  wt6^  We  fa«ivq  died  off  by  kuodreda  and.  diouaatode. .  :JS.j9k 
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Hihii^litii^<t»  hate  wt4tton  M€|fi4rJ  t  tiih't''h^  ik:,  'ati^^TiVVtoeit^ 
^fitiit^e  I  hftT^'ao  Wnit9Brg«^i^er,'  aiid  noo^U  to  W  g'ot  Jfiet^  for  love  or 
xtam^."  Those. itrhoiiad  the  fetesight  to  stot^  atray  ti^few  sheets  snd 
'j$n^i^kijfe»A  their' ktiatMMkeW  beftM^  learyingVania,  stick  to^thetn  like  ^ 
^e>«r etupkiib  lib  pcniiid  (ji'fieAi '  Ink  le  ad  icatnens  dhimonds.  A  friehd 
of  mine,  Cornet  Siky\^httd'iatAb  ri^ht  a  little  bottle  of  it,  against  con* 
^iflginolefl^  atid'«v4ieii  he  eameto  lend  it  to  me,  to  write  this,  the  treacher- 
jOub  sttlff  liaid  all  4ned  up.  I  had  a  two  dajs'  hunt,  all  over  the  camp,  to 
get  some,,  before  i  could  begb.  We  have  thoughts  of  trying,  as  a  sub- 
aeitttt&'-^^M^but,  as  you  are  faint-hearted,  I  won't  mention  the  name :  some- 
ihingred,  and  teiy  plentifiil  with  us  just  now;  but  we  are  uncertain 
-whe^er  it  would  answer,  upon  paper. 

War*s  horrid.  A  great  deal  worse  than  even  you  represented  it,  dear 
aunt)  when  yon  were  trying  to  talk  me  out  of  a  Commission ;  and  I  can 
assure  you  many  of  us  wish  we  were  safe  back ;  we'd  rather  be  sweeping 
^imneys  at  home  than  be  in  these  trenches.  You  of  course  know,  by 
the  papers^  ^at  we  are  fighting  ofiP  Sebastopol,  trying  to  take  it.  A 
tiioe  Hie  it  is!  We  are  digging  all  night,  and  standing  the  fire  of  the 
anern/s  cannons  all  day,  with  the  interlude  of  a  sangmuary  engagement 
with  them,  every  second  or  third  morning.  Poor  Gilrs  at  Scutari 
hospital,  having  been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma:  half  our  army 
«re  down  thete  (sick  or  wounded),  or  else  turfed.  We  live  and  look 
like  Red  Indians.  We  can't  wash,  for  we  have  no  water,  and  if  we  had 
irater,  we  have  no  soap,  and  the  hair  on  our  heads  is  a  mass  of  tangle 
ftod  friz,  for  there^s  neither  brushes  nor  combs,  and  we  are  obliged  to  go 
in  beards  for  want  of  raeors.  I  should  not  like  to  say  when  we  had  on 
A  clea&  sbirti  fbr  fear  of  shocking  you,  or  when  we  last  took  off  omr 
irousers.  Our  coats  are  out  at  elbow,  and  worn  at  collar,  and  split  in 
back  s  and  our  tiles  have,  many  of  them,  got  the  tops  shot  off — very 
trell  for  ventilation,  but  if  s  not  elegant.  We  have  it  in  contemplation, 
if  we  evter  get  back,  to  exhibit  ourselves  in  town,  just  as  we  look  now, 
half«a*crown  per  head,  entrance :  we  should  draw  more  spectators  than 
Smith  does  to  his  Mont  Blanc.  If  you  see  a  suitable  room  in  Piccadilly 
(large  dimensions),  you  can  be  asking  the  rent.  We  Kve  principally 
oipon  urr  A  little  oold  fat  pork,  very  salt,  and  some  biscuit  (as  itrs 
cblled)  are  served  out  to  us  daily,  and  green  coffee,  which  means  neither 
voasted  nor  g^round.  As  we  possess  no  apparatus  for  doing  either,  it  is 
of  little  service  to  us,  in  the  w^  of  drink,  and  I  and  Comet  Jekyl  use 
it  to  play  at  '^  Eggs-in^the-bush.'^  A  very  innocent  game,  dea^  aunt,  ais 
■the  Reverend  Mr.  Straithom  can  tell  you.  Sometimes,  just  when  I  most 
■want  Jekyl,  he  is  off  with  his  detachment,  riding  full  tilt  to  drive  back 
itlve  Russians,  or  some  such  bother.  They  are  always  making  '<  sorties" 
^utuponos.  I  wish  we  could  make  one  effectual  sortie  at  them.  I 
can't  ^k*  yon  to  send  me  a  hamper  here,  dear  aunt,  as  I  did  at  Gallipoli 
(which  never  came),  but  it  is  not  because  I  don't  stand  in  need4>f  ^e. 
The  truth  is,  we  are  half  &mished.  .  Those  who  can't  eat  the  pork,  dine 
tipon  what  they  can  get — it  may  be  a  scrap  of  fresh  meat  (if  they're  in 
luck),  dr  it  may  be  upon  nothing.  We  hflid  a  valuable  present  sen^  in 
^ami'Geneml  CaiiTolMftt-'^nough  hot  bread  to  refi;ftle  the  Whole  ahny. 
•The  -Freoeh  have  their  ovens,  and  fsast  upon  bread  eviefry  day :  -  vt^  had 
|bq;eetea'  the  taste  of  it  till  this  came,  and  shall  ikgatn.    I  sawa  hatt 
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fold,  th«  other  cb^r,  for  41  lOUk  JekyLgot  holdof  alittfe^pofcof  hcmef 
to-day,  for  whioh  he  fuud  aluunefuUj*  He  gave  me  a  dbU>  out  of  iioii 
the  end  of  a  stick.  One  night,  on  eoming  in  from  an  expedition^  he 
was  so  raTenons,  he  gave  seven  shillings  for  a  duck  in  its  feathers ;  hot 
when  he  had  plnoked  it^  there  was  no  fire  to  cods  it,  so  he  growled  over 
eome  Uscnit,  and  put  it  hy  for  hreek&st,  and  crawled  in  to  his  sleeping 
hole.  Bnt  iriien  he  woke  up^  neoct  moniog,  and  went  ^  look  ta  htt 
duok,  some  thief  had  smuffed  it.  Wasn't  he  savage!  Thero'^  nothing 
like  hunger  to  bring  ont  a  fellow's  ferocity. 

Our  oommanden  ue  amdoos  that  we  shoidd  enjoy  omwlves  m  mnoh 
as  18  practioable,  and  in  crosang  from  Varna  to  the  Crimea  they  oaosed 
the  snips  to  dance  a  few  polkas.  It  was  all  done  by  signal :  ship  hear  to 
the  right,  ship  bear  to  the  left,  ship  move  fiorwud,  ship  retraa^  ship 
whirl  rounds  about  forty  ships  all  golog  and  swinging  at  oooe.  The 
effect  was  fine^  and  we  were  much  gratified.  After  we  landed  on  these 
shores,  the  oemmandeis  thought  we  should  he  the  better  for  sleeping 
vnthout  tenta.  The  first  night  we  stood  in  a  morass  of  watei^  whicS 
veached  to  the  knees,  and  tho  rain  dashed  fiercely  down  upon  us,  like  it 
dashes  out  of  your  rain-water  spout,  in  a  storm*  It  washed  a  few  lives 
out,  before  rooming  came.  For  two  whote  nights^  after  that,  we  had 
onr  tents.  But  fer  all  this  rain,  die  scarcest  oommodity  we  could  boast» 
on  our  march  here,  was  water.  Maoy  a  time  we  were  half  dead  for  the 
want  of  it.  One  day,  the  sun  had  been  biasing  down  upon  us  all  the 
mareb,  and  we  were  nearly  done  over,  onr  tongues  (men's  and  horMs') 
hanging  out  of  our  mouths  with  tlnnt,  when  behold!  we  came  upon 
some  wells.  My !  what  a  sight  it  was  fbr  our  exhausted  soldiers ! — uke 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Straithom's  pictures  of  paradise — and  juet  aa  we  were 
all  hustling  and  crowdmg  to  snateh  the  first  drink,  news  came  running 
afeng  the  fines  that  the  wells  had  been  poisoned  by  the  BusHJans,  We 
ahall  never  forget  that  hour's  sharp  disappointment.  But  we  Hve  in 
hones  of  payii^  off  the  Rnseians  in  coin  as  sharp. 

When  tlie  enemy  fled  befeie  us  at  Alma,  they  left  their  hanrensaoks 
behind,  wfaoeh  we  were  not  long  in  looking  into.  I  got  one  bekmging  te 
a  Bnssiaa  officer,  and  amongst  its  contents  was  the  paper  I  am  writing 
on.  ni  send  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  was  in  it.  One  of  our  interw 
preters  translated  it  for  us.  I  donH  know  whether  the  younr  lady  ^ 
go  widk  him  (yoa  had  better  not  show  tbie  part  to  Mr.  StnuUiom,  hel 
gioan  to  over  it),  or  whether  he  got  a  substitute,  but  there  was  a  pair  of 
white  satin  alippen  m  the  kit,  and  a  smelling-bottfe.  A  lovely  little  foot 
ahe  most  have  had  too ! 

"  Mt  own  HuasAB, — 3fany  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation  toaooom« 
pany  you  to  the  heights  of  Alma,  and  see  the  discomfiture  of  the  Western 
soldiers,  but  I  fear  I  cannot  st^  away  without  its  being  known.  I'O 
try.  We  vastly  admire  the  general's  plan  of  permitting  them  to  land) 
justforthepleasnreof  cutting  them  to  pieces  afterwards.  We  hear  your 
mstmotions  are,  natio  leave  one  aihe,  but  do,  my  dearest  fttend,  try  and 
aave  ten  or  a  doaen  of  the  handsomest  officers,  and  bring  them  here.  I 
don't  want  to  see  what  they  are  like,  these  vain  Western  barbarians  ;  ht 
you  know  all  I  care  to  receive  back  again  is  yourself;  hot  many  of  aiy 
niends  are  very  curious  on  the  point    Bring  the  young  Duke  Boyal  for 
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one.  No  trouUe  can  arise  as  to  how  they  may  be  disposed  of  afterwards! 
if  we  fitid  them  worth  ^t,  we  will  pet  and  caress  them  and  make  them  our 
fidAyes  $  if  not,  {here's  the  knout  and  Sibetia. 

'<  Eter  youA,  ttjr  own  iMAve, 

•*  Oloa  jm  Rachimuff.'* 

Please  tell  Mr.  Stnuthom  that  if  he  wants  to  find  a  sphere  of  nsefnl- 
iiess^  he  eaa  come  ooft  here.  There's  no  fear  of  a  hnllet  pajtng  fann  a 
▼isit,  for  a  chaplain  keeps  at  the  rear,  and  never  gets  shot.  Or  r  his  nerrea 
(wa4  fab  pinciples)  wul  not  udmit  of  his  being  with  the  amj,  he  can 
etop  at  Scutari  hospital  on  his  way ;  where  chaplains  are  in  sudi  request 
that  they  welcome  att  sorts,  Rabbis,  Koran-readere,  Oatholic  priests,  and 
Diflsenlmg  ministers.  His  eonscience  ought  not  to  sull^  him  to  dedin^ 
to  go,  when  he  hean  that  hundreds  and  thousands  are  lying  there  with 
Bcaroely  any — ^what's  the  word  ? — tpirtiual  assistance.  He  is  always 
toraimng  up  the  missionaries  who  go  to  the  Cannibi^  Islandfl^  and  saying 
BO  shall  iovn  them,  but  he'll  do  more  good  at  (Scutari  than  he  would  as  a 
Cannibu  missionary.  Should  he  decide  to  eome^  please  send  out  a 
amall  box  by  ham,  directed  for  n!ie,  containing  a  couple  of  old  table- 
cloths, or  a  few  pinafores  of  Jessie's :  for  if  I  sh^ld  get  my  leg  taken  off 
by  a  siz«^pounder,  Acre's  not  a  shred  of  linen  to  be  had  here,  to  tie  up  the 
atump  in. 

Be  so  good  as  toll  my  guardian  111  writo  to  him  when  I  get  time,  ink^ 
and  paper  $  and  with  love  to  Jessie,  and  respects  to  liie  Reverend,  I  am, 
dear  aunt,  your  aflSectionato  nephew, 

Thokas  Pefpbb, 

Miss  Frisdila  Oldstage^  Clapham. 

P.S.-^I  reopen  my  letter,  which  has  been  wailang  for  the  past  two 
days,  to  tell  you  how  the  |Jot*s  thidcening.  The  more  Russians  we  IdU, 
the  more  they  seem  to  have  in  leserre  to  send  out.  Some  despenie 
battles  hanre  taken  place,  and  half  our  cavahry's  cut  to  pieces.  Jekyrs 
gone*  He  is.  We  have  not  seen  him  for  a  day  and  a  half.  If  he  is 
not  lying  slain  on  the  fidd,  they  have  taken  bun  prisoner^  We  are  ia 
pressing  need  of  reinforoeaaents,  and  we  don't  know  whether  any  an 
Homing.  We  are  fighting  as  only  Britons  can  fighti  and  will,  to  the 
faist^  aad  no  despatclras  oan  ever  do  justice  to  our  indomitable  valour,  but 
we  are  not  streng  enough  in  number ;  and  to  weaken  our  already  thinned 
,  siekneas  sttll  pursues  us,  and  lays  down  its  hundrada  daily. 
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A  Bomim  Steeple  Chiuie— The.  M»r^  Church  of  San  Mi^rtma  s^d. A^o^emii^ 
of  San  Xittca— Footsteps  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  PauL 

There  is  a  lonely  apoi  in  ibo  Campi^^-^osely  even  l<^  that  deao- 
Uie  wildeToeae-HnlRiatod  ia  a  boid  of  &t  tif «b  near  tW  IVunla  li^OflMii- 
tiiaa>  that  most  piotwresque  of  aU  E^nNn  .hrklgesy  irilb  its.  cpAtellfttcil 
walls  and  towers  ongrafled  oa  the  solid  masses  of  whiob  it  is  formed. 
Weeping  willows^  and  feathering  witheysjust  bumttng  iaio  the  Iniglitest 
tiatB  of  ^ringy  aweap  across  the  lapid  siieam  flowing  between  high  hanks 
of  grass  carpeted  with  the  gayest  flowers.  Just  be}*oQd  is  a  Iciw»  aquare- 
shi4>ed  mound,  whose  green  sides  are  unbroken  oYeaby  a  furse^bush: 
that  is  the  Mons  Saoro^  so  celebmted  in  the  repuUkan  annak  sts  the  spot 
where  the  oonunoqs,  or  i^^fo,  retired  on  account  of  the  great  numUv^ 
confined  for  debt^  until  they  were  pacified  and  brouffbt  back  to  the  .oity 
by  the  consab.  The.  lonely  spot  beyond  forms  a  deaipUbai,  enemM 
by  low  hiUs-^a  natural  amphitheatre — the  deep  and  rapid  riv^  dividing 
it  from  the  road ;  while  oa  the  opposite  extremity  ris^  abruptly  anqther 
ancient  modument^-«-the  Ponte  Salara,  built  by  BeUsarias— *near  whioh 
/ippeaxs  an  eminenee  once  orowned  by  the  well^knowu  city  of  Antemae^ 
pne  of  young  Rome's  bitterest  rivals.  The  sides  of  the  enoirding  bills 
are  broken  by  patches  of  bright  wfa^at,  little  deUst  shaded  bv  )ow 
copse-wood,  with  here  and  there  a  solitary  watch-tower  rising  sharply 
against  the  sky. 

I  have  visited  that  natural  arena,  8in|;tt1ar  for  its  wild  syBMnetry,  when 
all  nature  has  been  hushed  in  a  quiet  silence^  the  only  moving  creatures 
flights  of  birds  whirling  round  ia  giddy  circles,  ere  they  lauaeb  into  the 
blue  expanse*-*the  only  cry  the  bleating  of  the  goats,  as  they  foHow  the 
shephera  heme  to  be  milked^the  only  foreground  great  flo^s  of  sbeep^ 
with  here  and  there  a  wild»  shi^gy  horse,  trying  his  own  agility  hy  a 
gallop.  But,  to-day,  *<how  altered  was  its  sprightlier  seener  for  this 
same  lonely  spot  is  no  other  than  the  raoeoourse ;  and  to«day  was  the 
««Bteeple-ohase,"  and  all  Rome  was  turned  out  to  see  the  fun.  Clouds 
of  dust  rising  high  in  air  indicated  the  road  from  the  great  city,  sendii^ 
forth  its  immense  visitor  and  native  population.  Antiquily,  and  aolitndei 
and  oontemplatioo  were  effectually  put  to  the  rout.  The  bridges  lieaivy 
with  the  memories  of  Rome— the  old  towers—- the  sacred  mount — tha 
hills — all  echoed  to  the  rattling,  the  talking,  the  laughing,  and  tbd 
fun. 

•  A  great  stand,  onamented  with  bright  red  drapery,  that  told  well 
aaiiong  the  universal  shade  of  emerald  green,  was  erected  uftder  the 
hills,  and  there  the  mass  of  the  company  gathered.  I  took  my  stand  oa 
a  kiH  commanding  the  whole  space,  and  found  myself  unei^ieetedly  in 
good  company.  The  French  ambassadress,  Madame  da  Rajpeval,  ivat 
tkeroi  in  a  picturesque  riding-dress,  reposing  d  ia  Fhillis  oa  the  mm 
qttite  rural  and  touclung  to  behold,  surrounded  by  a  whole  tet*>flai^r  of 
attaches  and  officers,  fancying  herself  rustic  for  the  nonce.  Well,  tbaie 
vre  stood,  gentle  and  sim]^,  rich  and  poor,  noble  and  plebmaiiy  fiwroing 
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a  diadem  en  that  grassy  mound,  and  all  gauog  on  the  animated  scene 
below. 

At  certain  drstances  onihe  course,  extending  about  tm>  hiiles,  hurdles 
were  erected ;  and  there  was  a  Iqw^  artificif^  wall,  and  a  deep  ditch  people 
would  call  a  river — nothing,  however,  at  all  formidable— «ven  an  Italian 
might  hate  veottu^d  those  leaps  ;  but,  considering  discretion  the  better 
part  of  valour,  tbey  abstained  from  taking  any  part  in  the  dangerous 
sport.  Over  the  plain  were  scattered  innumerable  groups,  and  a  vast 
erond  ihai  ebbeif  a^d  flowed  to  and  lro'$  and  then  there  were  hundrede 
ef  'carriages,  and  ^dse-  toujouts  perdrix  French  oflficers-^-now  an  indls^^ 
pensttble  ingi^diettt  6f  every  Roman  scene — and  carabinieri  keeping  the 
eottrse,  and  rushing  violenUy  about  in  pursuit  of  the  unhappy  and  much- 
abused  plebs ;  and  there  were  fair  equestrians,  unmistakably  Saxon,  whd 
condeBceaded  to  curvet  and  canter  m  a  show-off  style  quHe  refreshing  to 
the  projbnum  vuigtes.  Two  knots  of  young  priests  clothed  in  scarlet 
(Greeks,  I  believe),  who,  not  being  allowed  to  descend  among  the  nmn^ 
dane  and  to  see  the  sport,  stood  on  distant  rises^  and  grouped  wonder* 
Ailly  well  among  the  great  universal  ocean  of  green  aroundr  Then  there 
were  contadine  in  picturesque  dresses,  and  the  poetical-looking,  made-up 
beggiii>»  who  sit  for  models,  and  congnegate  on  the  steps  ^of  the  Trinidd 
di  Monti;  and  vendors  of  drinks-^oc^riie  buone — sereamiag;  and  eoaclw 
men  swearing- fine«sounding  classic  oa^s-— *' By  the  bodyof  Baochtis  !"**^ 
and,  altogether^  such  a  pretty,  animated,,  moving  scene,  I  quite  despaic 
of  describing  it. 

The  distant  monntain^tops,  still  white  with  snow,  melted  lovingly  into 
the  fleecy  eiouds  that  brdce  die  empyrean  blue  of  the  heavens,  leaving 
one  in  doubt  which  was  land  and  which  was  vapour — lending  a  visionary 
ttnd  mystic  firsnne  to  the  prospect,  leading  away  the  mind  to  unreal  worlds 
high  up  in  the  cBstant  heavens ;  or  to  the  voiceless  soKtndes  of  primeva) 
woods  among  the  Alban  hills,  folding  in  their  deep  bosoms  the  lovely 
towns  that  glitter  on  tiieir  acclivities,  which  rose  terrace-Hke — ridge  above 
ridgO'^over  the  low  eminence  on  which  I  stood.  How  merrily  the  sun 
did  shine,  making  all  nature  g^ow  and  palpitate  with  renewed  life  at  the 
jocund  burst*  cf  spring  i 

This  season  is  the  real  summer  of  the  Campagna :  where  the  grass  is 
grsen,  the  flowers  blossoming,  and  the  low  trees  in  the  damp  delld 
cohered  with  leaves  of  a  pale,  delicate  green  ;  for  when  the  great  heate 
oome  all  is  dried  up  as  a  veiy  potsherd,  partaking  of  that  jeHow,  bum^ 
ing  tint,  striking  down  from  heavens  of  brass,  in  fervent,  and,  consuming 
Wt -^shadowless'-- and  destroying  to  eveiy  living  thing  amimate  or 
inanittNtte.  i 

By-and-by,  after  much  waiting  and  many  complaints  of  the  delay,  out 
dashed  the  horses^  with  their  pi&,  and  red,  and  yellow  riders,  scuddTmg 
across  the  plaSn  quick  as  the  eye  could  follow.  Up  and  over  they  go  ii 
A  thrice ;  the  hurdles  are  cleared,  and  ^en  the  ditch,  and  the  wail,  olead 
and  ne«t,  quite  beautafully  taken.  No,  there  is  one  brute  thatioitH&g 
behind?  and  s^!  he  won't  leap  that  sham  Itttld  wall~-^no,<  not  bvem 
though' his  Tider  goads  him.  At  length-^eee  1  ^ey  hsve  all  arrived'  Mufe 
and  SA<viKl'(fi>r-'tO'be  sure^  they  were  the  very  railMt'of  Icap^;  and  thp 
•tdeple^slse  the<  mestlnnoeent  affair  in  all  sportiiig  Attnals). '  Fame  stf^ 
H  yotmg  JVenohman  wob ;  add  mo  great  thnge  eithnsr^    B^  -the  -good 
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brethren  ae  we  are,  the  glory  of  viotorj  was  divided ! 

But  now  oomes  the  ieoend  rao6«i-a  8t6mle»«fae8ai  too-^^iaDd  < 
exeiiing  than  the  ficat.    AU  are  Freodi  offiGeni  ihia  tilnej  alod  see!  the 
same  man  has  won  agidn» 

In  a  moment  the  pent-up  crowd  awelk  OTev  Ae  piain  in'ik  inofin^ 
mnnn.  and  we  come  down  and  drive  up  and  dovn'on  the  amfwiih  toxf  to 
see  the  equipagea  and  the  pe<^le. 

There  ia  Torlonia  in  a  h^h  Englidi  comole  .driving  hit  besHlsUbi 
Colonna,  the  aoraort  of  hia  plebeian  honse^  with  tt^  fbotmen  ia  royal 
liveries  hdund  mm;  »nd  then  are  Amerieansy  wilhr  Mae  eyes  nd 
Turkish  beards ;  and  English  gentlemen  in  top  hoots^  ibigetting  theb 
<< morgue/'  and  beoomine  quite  excited;  and  carnages  &lI1  of  snatt 
wives  and  daug^iters ;  and  drags  with  six  horass,  oovend  with  bells^  wad 
fiff)  and  fcftthers ;  and  Italian  gentleMon^  very  magntfiosot  in  gold 
^ains  and  studs,  with  wondei&l  trouaenv  mounted  on  miaerahle  haoka : 
they  boldly  urge  against  the  hurdles,  <}uito  cevtain  that  they  w9I  moS 
leap — and  away  we  go  towards  home^  mto  the  mystery  «£  d«at«dying 
mountains  high  before  us. 

As  we  linger,  one  carnage  of  an  impatient  disposition  breaks  tinoogh 
the  line,  and  sets  off,.<dashing,  by  itsdf ;  for  which  offence  it  is  straight^ 
way  pounced  on  by  carainnieri,  who  capture  and  bring  it  baidc  igno* 
miniottsly,  at  which  the  coachman  swears,  and  wiriies  them  ttmie  acti- 
denH — an  approved  and  universal  expression  of  desperate  wnith  $  and 
somebody  else's  horses  set  off  quite  wildly,  ingeniouBly  bieak  the  haniess, 
leaving  the  carriage,  full  of  people,  stidong  in  the  mts,  which  cansea  a 
gen«!al  laugh. 

I  looked  bade,  and  already  the  lonely  spot  I  know  so  weU,  cleared  of 
the  ephemeral  crowd,  had  returned  to  its  loneliness.  Hie  snn  was  now 
sinking  in  purple  and  gold  behind  the  hills  ;  long  shadows,  aMj  fiiUing 
as  from  the  robe  of  star-crowned  Kig^  spread  gradually  over  tlie  plain ; 
down  from  the  low  hills  crept  the  great  flocks  of  sheep,  psessing  on  and 
on  to  their  old  pastures  which  the  busy  worid  had  so  lately  uBnrped-*-now 
lapsed  into  silence  and  repose  ;  the  birds  ciroled,  and  shot  on  ^<  winning 
wmg"  as  before  ;  and  the  cool  evening  breese  came  laden  with  the  scent 
of  flowers  and  herbs,  the  frankincense  Nature  sends  np  around  God's  akar 
in  the  sky.  All  was  calm,  serene  save  we,  who  sped  on-«-eager,  horryiag, 
exdted — to  the  vortex  of  life,  rushing  from  the  peacdEul  image  of  pfini»* 
val  nature  into  that  feunous  dty  where  nations  and  potentates  eongragats^ 
and  life  still  quickly  cireulate^  lor,  ruined,  lowered,  dishonoured  thongli 
she  be,  Rome  is  the  capital  of  the  world,  where  vanitynbir  stiU  eo»« 
descends  to  be  held,  under  the  tottering  ruins  that  mock  and  acom  the 
nations,  and  people,  and  languages  ^rao  congregate  and  swarm  in  ite 
alleys.  Give  me  rather  that  londy  plain,  slMltmed  by  the  evvriastiBg 
hills  and  canopied  by  the  pure  heavens,  and  let  the  worid  wag  on  and 
stmt  ite  litde  hour. 

Tired  of  the  dust^  the  noise,  and  turmoil  of  the  Canival,  where  men 
and  women  play  at  rude  romps  for  a  whole  weei^  and  do  not  even  put  aik 
antic  disposition  on  beeomingly,  or  play  in  good  eamest  at  anjftiung,  i 
wandered  up  to  the  Capitol,  and  then  down  tb  steps  at  the  oiimr  side,  by 
the  arch  of  Septimna  Severus,  to  Ae  chnnh  of  San  Martma,  in  acBtnes 
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tflhcffimsi..  Tliedijr  mis  oold  aacl  dttfi,  bat  a  warm  min-M  on  the 
steDs  leading  to  the  pordco  of  the  ohimdi,  wh»ro  loonged  all  the  beggars 
and  idkn  (tf  the  nogkbdnrhood  at  fall  length—- «  motley  assemblage  of 
hcomBadrlookingy  haU^naked  savages,  solten-^ed  and  heaTj-featorod-— ^ 
mostly  haying  the  indispensable  portions  of  their  gannentB  manofactared 
«f  sfanpsldn,  the  furtmiied  ouiwaids; 

The  cdunrokof  San  Martina,  althoagh  one  of  the  oldest  martyr  chnrches 
of  Borne,  has  been  entirely  and  ruthlessly  modernised  by  Pietro  di 
Cortona^  who  was  so  salisfied  inth  hb  -work  of  destrootion  that  he  called 
it  his  danflhter.  When  I  eay  modenosed,  I  mean  made  to  look  as  lam* 
beriy  and  awkwaid  as  St.  George's,  Hanover^sqaare.  In  fonn  it  is 
tifonlar^  with  three  principal  altars.  In  a  niche  stands  the  original 
plaster  atatoe  of  CaooTa's  *^  lleligioii" — a  figure  richly  dMped,  majestici 
eaJaOy  aagdic ;  pointed  flames  forming  a  glory  roand  the  head.  Near 
by  is  the  picture  of  an  obscure  martyr,  who  suffered  under  an  imaginary 
Roman  emperor ;  some  one  who  had  his  hands  and  feet  burned  off,  and 
was  kiUedi  bat  somdow  came  to  life  again,  and  painted  a  picture  in  the 
Lateiaa  chureh,  dying  alter  all  comfortably  in  his  bed. 

On  the  opponte  side  of  the  church  was  a  grand  SaTionr,  by  Thor« 
waldsden,  with  a  most  sweet  expression,  and  at  the  high  ahar  a  beautiful 
marble  effigy  of  Santa  Martina,  to  whose  memory  the  chmch  is  dedicated 
by  Pope  Urban  VIII. .  She  was  a  noUe  Roman  yiigin,  ^o,  says  Butler, 
/^  glorified  God,  su£Eering  many  torments  and  a  crud  deadi  for  the  faith, 
in  the  capital  city  of  the  world,  in  the  third  century."  Her  statue 
represents  her  as  reclining  in  a  tomb  with  her  head  out  off,  and  resting 
in  a  basin,  on  a  leyel  with  the  body.  Well  and  delicately  as  it  is 
executed,  such  an  effigy  g^yes  one  tne  horroxa.  A  narrow  staircase 
conducts  to  the  ancient  or  subterranean  church,  once  on  a  level  with  the 
Forum,  of  the  same  size  as  its  modem  twin  aboye-<-deep,  lonely  vaults, 
breathing  death,  blood,  and  martyrdom.  In  the  circular  vestibule  are 
niches  with  statues  of  St.  Theodora,  Dorothea,  Sabina,  and  Epifonia, 
surmonntiag  their  tombs.  In  one  of  the  aisles  lies  inteired  Pietro  di 
Cortcua,  so  aamed  from  the  massive  Etruscan  city  of  that  name,  crowning, 
with  its  huge  walls,  one  of  thb  heights  between  Perugia  and  Arezzo,  of 
whieh  he  was  a  native.  (To  estimate  nghtly  how  he  could  paint,  one 
mnit  see  his  admiiable  altar-piece  in  the  Capuchin  church  here.)  In  a 
space  exactty  under  the  grand  altar  above,  and  apart  from  the  other 
monumenta,  .is  the  shrine,  enriched  with  the  costliest  marbles,  wbere  rest 
the  remains  of  St.  Martina,  on  the  traditionair  spot  on  which  her  martyr- 
dom occurred.  Even  magnificent  ecclesiastical  Rome  has  nothing  to 
boast  more  superb  than  this  tomb— embowelled  in  the  earth,  and  seen 
but  by  die  curious  fow,  or  the  truly  devout  Cadiolic^  who  oonscnentiously 
regulates  hia  prayers  by  the  calendar.  Rich  offerings  ihese^  not  intended 
for  the  purposes  of  vam  display,  but  solely  to  honour  the  memory  of  the 
vixvin  martyr  whose  bones  are  exposed  for  veneration.  Here  are  the 
richest  bronaea,  ihe  moat  ddicately^tinted  nuoblea,  positive  blocks  of 
amethyst  and  ciyatal  quite  amaiing  to  behind,  and  an  assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  more  curious  than  beaatifol,  of  white  alabaster,  on  lapis-huuK, 
repeated  on  either  side  of  the  ahrine.  Within  the  goigeous  outer  casing 
is  the  elegant  marble  casket  containing  the  remaina  of  a  rare  marble,  so 
tianspaient  diat  it  reaemblea  thick  glass.    In  a  sUa  chapel  thsre  is  a 
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ttftva^Gtotla*  gTMi]^  of '(it  Mutfnft,  CJcmooidK  and 
classic&l  etioi^K  to  u'jiiiiKMi'tiie  Hum  Qmm. 

demia  t£  Sim  Luda,  to  wUch  it  Wis  ttlacltedtt*  A'ttnctta^/ttii^  if  f«tg4 ' 
in  the  eenfosum  of  tbo  flilMo  tgct  Iwing:  i  tuy  ^«i(Mib  dSfitiM^jbfii'' 
similar  «staUidhinent  fMiiided  »t  m  ifm;  Mifdli  feAoi.  '  Bi'&o^M  md^' 
the  name  of  Caxlo  Mamttft  it  intiliuieoiy  e<!niieeted  wiAi  ftt^i^crtiU^' 
celebrltj,  he  hating  been  ito  pMflidfeiil  fcr  tnAOy  y^ak^*    Thft  toreietitr: 
gi^lery  dates  baek  to  this  penod,  when;  unfiMtittatoly,  Ibb  h^^?rr  itt- ' 
penses  inearred  by  its  erection  obI%ed  him  M  tfdl  all  thos^'  pO}^(iifitt'''df 
living  artists,  punted  by  themselves,  wUbh  ive  'ali"!iato  adttired  at' 
Florenee,  espeeiaily  the  never-to-be*forgottea  headiof'Ba(Jh^l,  so  icon* 
spicuous  on  ornament  of  this  fine  collection.     The  gallery  war',  icy  OQld, 
and  I  found  tlie  eustode  endearouring  to  warm  himself  over  it  misersUe 
scaldino.    This  old  fellow  was  a  great  chaiaeter. 

<<  Evviva,"  Bttd  he,  starting  op  as  I  appeared.  '*  I  am  delighted  to 
recmve  roaduna.  Vfhj  was  sh^  not  at  the  Corso,  to  see  the  mrore  of 
the  camivale  ?  That  was  strange,  for  ladies  liked  fmi — ^nia,  si  vede  bene 
— ^the  signora  is  a  dilettaate.  Ah,  bmta !  Now  let  ns  view  tiie  pictnres, 
che  sono  belli  bellissimi.'' 

He  <Hd  not  know  half  the  masters,  and  those  he  named  were  wnmg; 
but  there  was  no  putting  him  down. 

'<  This,"  said  he,  « is  a  St  Jerome,  by  Titian.  Ugh !  che  oolorito,  un 
originale.     This  is  Fiamingo— ** 

**  Was  it  Rubens  or  Vandyke  ?"  This  question  he  pretended  not  to 
hear. 

*'Si.  si — Flamingo,  ecco.     Un  originale  proprio." 

•<  What  is  that  head  ?''  said  I. 

*'  The  Queen  of  England,"  replied  he. 

•*  Not  the  present  one  T* 

<*  No,  centuries  back ;  Elisabetta,  he  thought,  was  her  namts.  Non  e 
bella,  but  she  was  a  fine  woman,  and  diverted  herself  in  her  day.  Si  h 
dirertita  innemsamente  ma  t  poi.  Now  the  worms  would  not  feed  on  her. . 
Pah!" 

There  was  an  exquisite  Venus,  by  Titian,  very  little  troubled  by 
drapery,  surveying  herself  in  a  glass  held  by  Cupid ;  a  charmingly  oolonied 
work,  the  goddess  radiant  in  the  rich  type  of  Venetian  beauty. 

<*  E  bella,'*  said  the  old  fellow,  scratching  his  head,  '^  ma  un  po  sco- 
perta"  (rather  naked)  '*  ma !  come  si  fa  ?  Nature  made  us  all,  and  Ere' 
wore  no  petticoats." 

A  young  man,  dressed  in  the  romantic-German-artist  style,  wad 
standing  by  an  easel,  bearing  a  copy  of  a  most  splendid  Claude,  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  gallery. 

<<  Ecco,"  said  he,  *<questo  sig^ore,  he  is  come  all  the  way  from  Genoa 
to  copy  our  pictures,  and  it  is  so  cold  he  can't  work  to«day.*' 

''  Hi,  davvero  troppo  freddo,"  replied  the  loug-legged  youth. 

"  He  is  the  Marchese  — — di,"  whispered  the  old  man ;  *<  molto  gran, 
ngnore,  ugh  !     Nobilississimo,  but  he  loves  the  art,  che  gli  fa  onore." 

^  '^  I  cannot  paint,"  chimed  in  the  sans-culotte  marchese,  '^  it  is  too  cold ; 
diatre  quel  froid  &  cette  saison." 

There  is  much  trash  and  many  fine  pictures  in  this  collection,  of  whidi 
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batmQg,  iumMiDded  by  her  jw^karmpoj^anii^,  (iMi^  «( jffTCNipihy.iip . 

og!,j^^i^s|^9f  JE^o^aM^W^^       dni  Ji^a  of  {^qmcis  L  \Thu  ^ctorai 

s^^^aq^e  l^.fjpe  i%  f^ixd  vwl,v^ry■«|gr7.^o  fiof^  a  |Mdx&tif^  had  bow, 
^^;  9M..9i^  ^^i^  iHmi^W«  '^^  !MQBd«r«  It;  i«>  wperUj  c^louivdi  uid 
leads  ,9Dej|,|t|ioag^^Ya)f  ^^  4^^  Yfom,  aod  the  go^dojias^  and  tbat . 
bfjg^i  )U\^i  ^pnclpg;  Adijialic,;  musoring  tbe  snowy  vhnxches.like  great 
8^w,-i(^ft9i..w^i;ii|jrli9pa  pillawd  iBanpfaiaTJea  tbe  treaaorea  are  stored 
away*.. , ,  THi^fl.  old  ^qai^<  grunted  immeiuiely  on^r  this  picture. 

.  ^,^  AV*  md:bej(at|)iaHty  ^f  it  is  dangerous  to  bathe  •oioetime8-<-8pe<daUy  ] 
intoom^any.". 

'  Hasec^e^  i^ha^e  a  ipidicaotis  pleasure  ia  informing  me  diat  the  most 
decollete  pictures  had  been  the  .donation  of  di£Q»rent  Popes ;  and  as  there 
a^  v^^j)^  o£.thi^  4oscription,  I  really  am  a&aid  the  associates  of  San 
Laca  ha^^,  notwitbstancUng  l^ir  saintly  paiioni  a  terrible  turn  for  the 
wprlq*  4^  fiesl^y  and  the  devil. 

0,u^  of  tke  most  beantiful  genre  pictures  in .  Rome  is  here^  by  Guiido 
Cagnacci,  a  pupil  of  Guide  Reni's,  Lucretia  with  Seatus,  Tarqnin  holdings 
A>£gg^  over  her.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  one  of  those  remarkable 
worb  that  stand  out  distinct  when  hundreds  of  others  fade  into  the  mist , 
of  mexnory*  Copies  of  it  are  multiplied  to  an  incredible  extent ;  but  it 
could  not  be  hung  up  in  a  church,  call  it  any  name  yon  will.  The  picture 
tells  the  story^  and  tab  it  all  too  well. 

<<  Ah  !*'  said  the  custode,  ''  Lucrezia  was  a  fine  woman  for  Tarquin's 
son  to  have  lost  Rome  for  her  sake." 

Sextus's  face  teUs  of  love,  despair,  deteimination,  rage,  rapture — all 
jumbled  together  in  a  wonderful  way.  Those  magic  shades  must  have 
come  from  Guide's  own  pencil,  especially  as  the  artist  (a  pictorial  ^*  single- 
speech"  Hamilton)  never  did  anything  else  worth  looking  at.  The  so- 
called  picture  of  San  Luca,  said  to  be  by  Raphael — giving  its  name  to 
the.  Accademia— -is  weak,  mannered,  and  ntteriy  deficient  in  grace.  San 
Luca,  seated  at  an  easel,  is  painting  a  portrait  of  the  Madonna,  who- 
stands  pushed  en  profit  in  a  comer,  and  of  so  plain  and  ordinary  a 
physique  that  it  is  impossible  Baphael  could  ever  have  imagined  such  a 
creature  ;  therp  is  not  one  eharacteristic  of  his  angelic  creations.  The. 
planting  is  on  wood^  and  has  been  broken  in  two  places.  Of  this  work, 
Ke^et  ^ys,  authoritativelY,  that  the  head  of  San  Luca  alone  is  executed 
by  Raphael.  When  I  told  the  old  custode  this,  he  became  very  indigo, 
n^l^ 

.  «  Wliat  can  books  tell  about  it?"  exclaimed  he.  '<  All  the  world 
knows  it  is  by  Raphael.  It  used  to  hang  below,  in  the  church,  over  the^ 
altar  ;  besde  di  libri  (beasts  of  books).  Don't  believe  them,  signers^ 
I  beseech  you.  They  only  teach  people  lies.  They  know  nothing 
about  it  r 

There  is  a  large  Venus  and  Cupid,  by  Guercino,  which  the  cuslode 
introduced  to  my  notice  with  these  words : 

'^  Ecco,  Venere — con  tutte  le  sue  consohuioni !" 

I  love  Guercino  and  his  inimitable  chiar^  oacuro  and  depth  of  shadow, 
contmst^  and  tempered  by  a  peculiar  sweetness  produced  ny  the  happiest 
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combination  of  coIou]v--thoagh  he  did  limo  ia  the  time  of  the  D^caclwieey 
and  belonged  to  the  Eclectic  School. 

Here  also  is  Guide's  Fortune  rising  from  the  Globe,  one  of  the  finest 
frescoes  in  Rome— e.  glorious  form,  remindiug  one  of  the  RospigHosi 
Aurora,  with  full  rounded  limbs  and  matted  yellow  hair  flying  in  the 
wind,  by  which  Cupid  holds  fast  as  though  determined  to  wm  and  keep 
her.     The  concetto  is  most  poetical,  and  the  colouring  perfect. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  on  tms  most  varied  and  interesting  collection  ficom 
the  &ct  of  its  being  comparatively  little  known  or  appreciated.  When  I 
departed,  the  old  custode  doffed  his  weather-beaten  hat,  and  bowing 
down  to  the  ground,  said, 

<*  Addio  cara  signora ;  I  honour  and  resoect  yon — Stia  buona  bene 
efelice — and  remember  the  poor  old  feUow  that  keeps  the  ghrion  quadri 
(glorious  pictures).     Be  good,  well,  and  happy." 

I  wish  to  note  down  the  traditionary  footsteps  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
at  Rome— having  visited  the  various  spots  connected  with  their  supposed 
resideuce  here  with  great  interest.  I  have  spoken  of  my  descent  into  the 
Mamertine  prisons,  where,  for  nine  months,  they  axe  saod  to  have  laid  in 
close  imprisonment  While  St.  Peter  was  still  unmolested,  and  residing 
at  tile  house  of  Prudens — now  pointed  out  as  the  spot  where  stands  the 
interesting  and  most  ancient  church  of  Santa  Puaenziana,  near  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore — ^he  again  exhibited  an  example  of  that  weakness  of 
character  which  led  him  basely  to  deny  the  divine  Lord  he  loved.  A 
persecution  against  the  Christians  was  again  threatened:  he  became 
alarmed  for  his  personal  safety,  and  his  friends  strongly  urged  his  flights 
Peter  listened  to  their  suggestions,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced 
by  their  persuasions^  he  S&A.  from  Rome,  passing  out  of  the  Porta  Sebas* 
tiano,  under  the  massive  arch  of  DrusuS)  spanning  tiie  Appian  Way — 
now  called  the  Street  of  Tombs. 

He  proceeded  about  a  mile,  to  a  spot  where  the  road  separates,  forming 
a  fork,  leadine  in  one  direction  towards  the  Fountain  of  Egeria,  and  by 
the  other  to  uie  church  of  San  Sebastiano,  built  over  the  mo^  practi- 
cable entrance  into  the  catacombs,  beside  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella — 
one  of  those  many  sepulchral  monuments  that  line  the  Appian  Way  on 
either  hand,  standing  forth  sadly  and  solemnly  in  tiie  desolate  Cam- 
pagna.  St.  Peter,  says  eccleriastical  tradition,  nad  reached  this  precise 
spot  where  tiie  road  separates  when  he  beheld  advancing  towards  him 
his  divine  Master.  Astonished  at  the  sight,  he  exclaimed,  '^Lord^  where 
goest  tiiou?"  (Domine  quo  vadis?)  To  which  question  the  glorified 
form  repUed,  '^  I  go  to  R(»ne,to  be  again  crucified;"  and  disaj^p^red. 

This  vbion  explained  to  the  AposUe  what  were  the  intentions  of  his 
divine  Master  respecting  himself,  and  the  meaning  of  that  prophecy — 
**  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  tiiee^  When  tiiou  wast  young  thou  giidest 
thyself,  and  walkedst  whither  thou  wouklest ;  but  when  thou  art  old  thoa 
shalt  stretch  forth  tiiine  hands,  and  another  shall  gird  thee  and  cany  thee 
whither  thou  wouldest  not"  He  instantly  retraced  his  steps,  and  returned 
to  Rome,  where  shortiy  the  deepest  dungeons  of  the  Mamertine  prisons 
opened  to  receive  him. 

The  actual  church  of  Domine  quo  Vadis  has  nothing  but  its  beautifully 
suggestive  legend  to  recommend  it,  otherwise  it  is  a  miserable  little 
place ;  indeed>  there  is  a  vulgar,  tawdry  look  about  tiie  interior  quite 
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painfiil  to  the  feeUngs  of  those  who  arrive  glowing  with  enthusiasm,  and 
eager  to  behold  the  scene  of  one,  if  not  the  most  touching,  of  the  Church's 
early  legends.  A  stone,  bearing  the  impress  of  what  is  said  to  haye 
been  the  divine  foot,  has  been  carried  away,  and  placed  in  the  church  of 
San  Sebasiaano,  where  it  is  devoid  of  all  local  interest. 

When  the  Apostles  quitted  the  Mamertine  prisons,  tradition  leads 
them  to  the  Ostian  Way,  where  they  were  separated  previous  to  under* 
going  martyrdom.  A  stone  marks  the  spot,  engraven  with  their  parting 
words :  ^*  Peace  be  with  thee,  thou  founder  of  the  church-^ St.  JPaul  is 
supposed  to  say  to  St.  Peter) — thou  shepherd  of  the  universal  flock  of 
Jesus  Christ"  To  which  St.  Peter  replied,  '<  God  be  with  thee,  thou 
mighty  preacher,  who  guidest  the  just  in  the  living  way."  St.  Paul 
was  thm  led  on  to  a  deserted  plain,  three  miles  from  the  city,  to  which 
I  shall  return,  first  following  the  footsteps  of  St.  Peter  on  through  the 
busy  streets,  and  over  the  Tiber,  to  the  steep  heights  of  the  Janiculum, 
where,  in  sight  of  great  pagan  Rome,  spread  out  as  a  map  at  his  feet,  he 
sufhred  crooifizion, — beeg^g  of  his  executioners  to  be  reversed  on  the 
cruel  tree,  as  a  last  and  crowning  act  of  humiliation,  decUring  himself 
unworthy  to  die  in  the  same  upright  attitude  as  his  divine  Master. 

Where  he  expired,  and  on  the  spot  where  the  cross  was  erected,  now 
stands  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Mont'  orio — one  of  the  most  mcefiil 
edifiyces  of  the  Renaissance.  It  was  selected  by  Rome's  repubhcan  de- 
fenders as  a  barrack— «n  impious  and  ill-imagined  idea,  showing  how 
little  papal  teaching  for  the  last  eighteen  centuries  had  profited  the 
lower  population  of  its  own  capital.  The  balls  rained  like  an  iron  hail- 
storm on  the  venerable  edifice,  enriched  and  adorned  by  the  munificence 
of  various  sovereigns.  All  the  sight-seeing  world  go  there  to  examine 
the  frescoes  pamted  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo  of  Christ's  flagellation — m. 
work,  I  confess,  to  niy  judgment,  dark,  unintelligible,  and  unpleasing; — 
a  bad  imitation  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  needed  all  his  individual  genius 
and  g^ndeur  of  ideas  to  make  his  contortions  bearable.  No  imitation  of 
his  style  can  ever  succeed. 

Other  reflections  and  recoUections  than  those  of  art  filled  my  mind  as 
I  sat  under  the  shadow  of  the  solemn  pillars ;  and  I  thought  of  much  in 
which,  perhaps,  but  few  would  sympathise,  therefore  I  suppress  my 
musings.  They  travelled  far  into  other  ages  and  distant  times,  when  tfaie 
great  temple  of  Jupiter  crowned  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  the  altars  smoked 
with  sacrifices  to  &lse  gods,  while  the  persecuted  Christians  burrowed  in 
the  dark  passages  of  the  tortuous  catacombs  like  the  frighted  hare  fleeing 
firom  her  cruel  pursuers.  In  the  cloisters,  whither  we  were  led  by  a  kind, 
smiling  monk,  is  a  beautiful  circular  church  (very  like  in  form  that 
introduced  by  Raphael  in  the  background  of  his  cartoon  of  St.  Paul 
preaching  at  Ath^),  erected  by  Bramante  over  the  exact  spot  marked 
by  tradition  as  that  where  St.  Peter  was  crucified. 

^*  E  proprio  un  nuracolo,"  said  the  monk,  <*  that  this  church  escaped, 
when  the  walls  around  it  were  battered  to  the  ground  ?  Si  vede  che  qui 
sta  il  santo.      He  protected  it" 

And  truly  it  did  seem  litde  short  of  a  manifest  miracle  that  it  had 
escaped  the  destruction  which  reduced  half  the  lai^r  church  to  a  ruin. 
There  it  stands,  however,  uninjured  and  intact,  as  H  war  had  never  raised 
its  esterminatmg  ann  bttide  it    It  is  diidded  into  an  upper  and  lower 
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47  B  bidry  of  a  f^rst  Wititer  in  Aciw«--*T«rf4. 

church.  In  the  latter  is  shown  the  aperttire  where  the  cro^  tru9  fixed 
on  which  St.  Peter  suffered  with  his  head  downwards;  thnk  tioWjr  vitidi- 
cadng,  at  the  last  moment,  his  love  and  devo'ticm  to  the  Saviodi"  he  hkA 
once  denied.  A  lamp  bums  before  the  aperture.  The  monk  put  d(5wn 
a  long  reed  and  brought  up  some  of  the  golden  ssnd  from  Mow,  pre- 
sentiQg  it  to  us  as  *'  una  cosa  di  devozione."  Ilie  soli  of  ^e  Ult  15  in 
this  part  entirely  of  sand  of  a  particularly  bright  tint-whence  the' name 
of  the  churchy  "  Mont*  orio" — or  of  the  golden  mount, 

,  *^  Wliat  is  truth  T*  asks  Pilate.  Eighteen  centuries  hare  ef^psed  since 
that  momentous  query,  which  still  remains  unanswered,  n6r  has  the 
boasted  nineteenth  century  unravelled  the  reply.  All — wise  men  and 
fools— still  grope  wildly  in  the  dark — now,  as  then — Lo,  heye  it  is! — and 
Lo,  there ! — but  it  is  nowhere — uncertain,  unstable  is  all;  sare  that  in- 
spired word,  our  only  guiding  star  in  the  impenetrable  night.  Musii^g 
on  many  things,  puzzled,  undecided,  I  walked  from  out  the  cloister- 
gates  to  the  grassy  terrace  before  the  church  where  lies  eternal  Home, 
basking  in  the  sunshine  like  a  sparkling  queen  in  a  verdant  wilderness.  ' 

I  must  now  take  up  the  traditionary  footsteps  of  St.  Paul  from  the 
same  point  as  those  of  St.  Peter,  namely,  before  his  entrance  ihto  ike 
Mamertine  prisons.  On  first  arriving  iu  the  Eternal  City,  St.  Paul  re- 
mained for  two  years  unmolested  by  the  breath  of  persecution.  During 
that  period  he  resided  in  a  house  situated  where  now  stands  the  chinrh 
of  Santa  Maria,  in  Via  Lata,  next  door  to  the  sumptuous  palace  of  the 
Dorias,  now  the  most  crowded  and  busy  part  of  the  Corso.  During 
this  time  he  was  only  guarded  by  one  soldier,  and  from  this  retirement 
he  addressed  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  preached  continually  to  all 
within  his  reach,  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles.  St  Luke  is  said  to  have  borne 
him  company,  and  under  his  dictation  to  have  written  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

The  present  church  is  devoid  of  all  save  traditionary  interest.  Bat 
there  is  a  subterranean  chapel,  containing  three  rooms  (then  on  a  level 
with  the  city),  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  inhabited,  with  ancient  and 
curious  arched  roofs,  formed  of  great  masses  of  stone,  rudely  placed 
together,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  blocks  forming  the  Mamertine 
prisons.  Here,  too,  is  shown  a  well,  said  to  have  sprung  up  mimcli- 
lously,  in  order  that  he  might  baptise  those  converted  by  his  inspired 
preaching.  ' 

After  the  imprisonment  of  St.  Paul,  and  his  separation  from  1$t 
Peter,  he  was  led  on  about  three  miles  from  Rome — on  the  Qstiaa  Way 
— to  a  desolate  place  in  the  CampioCTa,  where  he  was  beheaded.  '  Tra- 
dition asserts  that  his  head,  separated  from  the  body,  bounded  three  times 
from  the  violence  of  the  blow,  and  that  at  each  spot  where  it  touched 
the  ground  a  spring  gashed  forth.  To  commemorate  this  sujmosed 
miracle  a  church  was  built  at  a  very  early  period,  and  called  San  Paolo 
aHe  tre  Fontane.  I  am  always  anxious  to  survey  every  plaice  sanctified 
by  tradition,  however  uncertain.  It  gives  a  local  colouring  and  vitality 
to  one's  recollections  beyond  the  perusal  of  a  thousand  books^makbg 
the  events  recorded,  be  they  historical  or  religious,  in  a  manner  one's 
own.  I  therefore  set  forth  through  the  gate  leading  to  the  great  church 
of  San  Paolo,  on  my  plgrimage. 

After  passing  the  huge  structure,  we  turned  off  from  the  great  Ostian 
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rq^^  %,lUtj9  tfC^  tjt^  Mti  up  .ft .  st^ep .  fiscent.  Arrived  at  the  summit,  a 
jL^f^^f^l,j^o(U[^   qesQlatlB,  viet^  ^efore  us.     Around,  the  low 

CTfpp^  U^ui^JatioWTof  th^Cwwpftgpa,  pDw'ot!a  refrealiing  green,  sloped 
ppiwi^  jg^doijy^y,  tO(?r|irds  a  central  Vajley  or  J^mpKitlieatre,  w  lie  re  uprose 
tb^,^e  feijgfi  qj^m^lii^^,  without  i  fiingle  tree  or  cottage  within  sight  over 
j^e';va^ira,i;^e.pi;r,  9ye  !e|Hibraced.  A  stifange  and  siilenm  sijrht  do  these 
^pjitary.^auctuaries  presc>at  in  the  mid? t  of  thai  plrimeval  plain.  To  our 
left  lay  a  lonely  valfpy^  stretching  away  for  miles  through  gentle  undu- 
^ting  hiU%  ^h^;9e  i^oft  aud  de^te  outlines  assimilated  well  with  the 
.afijicate  tint  of  the  fresh  herbage  mantling  their  sides.  No  sound  broke 
jtbe  silence.  Mountains  in  the  distance  of  a  rich  purple  tinge,  the  blu^ 
^ky  aboyo,  and  the  green  earth  beneath,  mixed  in  a  broad  nnrmonious 
cplovuine^ ,  i  descended  towards  the  churches  which  people  this  wilder- 
jiesa  witn  such,  a  crowd  of  grand  and  affecting  recollections;  they  lie 
qnder  the  shadow  of  a  low  hUl,  nestling  round  a  ruined  building,  once  a 
convent  occupied  by  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  but  now  a  ruin,  malaria 
having  driven  away  its  inhabitants ;  it  appears  to  be  used  as  a  farm- 
houses for  troops  of  chicken  and  ducks  woke  the  echos  of  the  once 
spacious  cortile.  As  we  approached  the  first  church,  that  of  Santa  Maria 
oella  $cala  Santa,  a  ragged,  barefooted  monk  approached,  pale  and 
vvan  in  appearance,  and  offered  to  conduct  us.  He  was  the  last  of  his 
h^thren  that  had  dared  to  linger  there,  and  had  not  escaped  the  general 
contagion  it  was  easy  to  perceive.  Within  the  Gothic  church,  contain- 
ing a  long  central  nave,  bordered  by  low,  rounded  arches,  he  pointed 
out  frescoes  of  prophets  and  saints,  said  to  have  been  originally  painted 
by  Raphael;,  but  they  are  now  so  entirely  retouched  and  overpainted,  as 
only  to,  display  grand  anj  striking  outlines. 

The  tribuuo  is  decorated  with  a  picture  representing  the  vision  of  St. 
Bernard,  who,  it  is  said — one  day  celebrating  mass  on  this  altar  for  the 
4ead — saw,  in  an  ecstasy,  a  ladder  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven,  by 
,w)ucb  the  angels  were  conducting  the  souls  delivered  by  his  prayers  from 
.-pujgatory  into  paradise. 

There  is  a  large  and  handsome  church,  with  a  dome,  forming  a  con- 
.^pocuouS'  object  from  the  surrounding  Campagna,  dedicated  to  St 
.^Oiastasia  ;  but  I  hastened  on,  by  a  narrow  path,  led  by  the  wretched 
.fnonk,  towards  the  Church  of  the  Three  Fountains  I  was  anxious  to  visit. 
I  was  vexed  to  find  an  edifice  painfully  modernised,  and  yet  again  falling 
ioio  ruin  devoid  of  all  dignity.  It  is  a  long,  narrow  space,  undivided  by 
mstfs.  The  pillar  is  shown  to  which  the  Apostle  was  bound,  and  down 
the  side  of  the  out«r  wall  appear  three  apertures  inclosed  in  marble,  sur* 
mounted  by  a  sculpture  image  of  his  head,  where  the  purest  and  coldest 
waters  flow.  I  did  not  visit  that  spot  in  the  spirit  of  criticism  or  of 
levity,  therefore  I  am  in  no  mood  to  consider  what  objections  may  be 
urged  against  this  beautiful  and  touching  tradition,  lending  so  profound 
an  interest  to  the  unbroken  scene  of  wild  nature  around. 
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THE  RIGHTEEKTH  CENTURY « 

OB,  IIXU8TEATIONS  OF  THE  HANNEBS  AXD  CUSTOMS  OF  OUB  OEAKD- 

FATHEBS. 

Bt  Alexakdeb  AmoBEws. 

8TBZET  FAIB8  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CEKTUBT. 

Stbset  faxes  have  passed  away,  but  not  without  leaving  a  xeoovd 
befaiiid;  and  here  in  our  museum,  beside  the  defunct  public  qmita  and 
amusements,  will  we  devote  a  chapter  to  their  memory — for  May,  Sonth- 
wark,  and  Bartholomew  Fairs  must  not  be  forgotten  among  the  omiosEtieB 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  were  right  royally  favoured  in  their  twie, 
and  we  must  show  them  no  disrespect.  We  find  Sir  Robect  Walpde, 
when  piime  minister,  visiting  Bartholomew  Fair ;  but,  in  1740,  f^ednkk, 
Prince  of  Wales^  attended  it  with  a  troop  of  yeomen  of  the  guard  with 
lighted  flambeaux.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  Garrick's  visit  to  the  hit, 
men  we  should  opioe  that  David's  vanity  must  have  sustained  a  little 
mortification.  On  tendering  his  money  at  the  booth  where  '^drolls*' 
were  exhibited,  the  cashier,  recognismg  his  features,  rejected  the  prafTend 
fee^  saying,  with  admirable  taste,  '*  Sir,  we  never  take  money  of  ome 

The  countenance  of  royalty  encouraged  exhibitions  and  entwtaiamento 
of  a  superior  order  at  uiese  fairs.  The  performers  from  the  Theatres 
Boyal  were  not  above  appearing  at  Smithfield,  Southwark,  and  May  Furs. 
In  1715,  Dawks's  Newi  Letter^  in  announcing  the  prqiaiations  fixr 
Bartholomew  Fair,  says :  ''  There  is  one  great  booth  erected  fo/t  the 
Idn^t  ptayers  in  the  middle  of  Smithfield.  The  booth  is  the  loogvt 
that  was  ever  built." 

Lee  and  Harper  attended  Bartholomew  and  Southwark  Fairs ;  and  we 
find  Pinkethman's  company  both  at  Southwark  and  May  Fairs:        * 

<<  Several  constables  visited  Pinkethman's  booth  in  Southwark  Fair, 
and  apprehended  Finkethman,  with  others  of  his  company,  just  as  Aey 
had  concluded  a  play  in  the  presence  of  near  a  hundred  andjify  mAj^ 
nun  and  gentlemen  seated  on  the  stage.  They  were  soon  liberated  on 
making  it  appear  that  they  were  the  king^s  servants.'*-— &g»leM&Br  18» 
1717. 

'^Advices  from  the  upper  end  of  Piccadilly  say  that  May  Fair  is 
utterly  abolished;  and  we  hear  Mr.  Pinkethman  has  removed  hb  in- 
genious company  of  strollers  to  Greenwich." — Tatler^  April  IS,  I709L 

At  a  still  later  period  we  glean  from  the  following  haiad-bilk  that  tfas 
leading  actors  still  had  booths  at  these  fairs : 

«  Bartholomew  and  Southwark  Fairs,  1733  : 

'<  At  Gibber,  Griffin,  Bullock,  and  Hallam's  booths—'  Tamerlane,'  ia- 
temuxed  with  '  The  Miser.' 

<<  At  Lee  and  Harper's  booth — <  The  True  and  Aucient  History  of 
Bateman;  or,  The  Unhappy  Marriage,'  with  the  comical  humours  of 
Sparrow^  Fumpkin,  and  Slicer  ;  and  the  diverting  scene  o£  *  The  Midwife 
and  Gosnps  at  a  Labour.' 
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«<  At  Lee  and  Harper^  boodi— <  Jepbdiah's  Raah  Vow ;  or,  The  Virgin 
Sacrifice,'  with  the  comical  humours  of  Captain  Bluster  and  hid  man 
DidOimo.    Jephtkak,  Hulelt;  Captain  Bkuter,  Bispx. 

''At  ¥ieldi^  and  Hippisley's  booth — 'Love  and  Jealousy;  or,  The 
Downfid  of  Alexander  the  Great;'  with  ^A  Core  for  Covetonsness.' 
£tOvellf  Mrs.  Pritchaxd. 

''  At  Miller,  Mills,  and  Oates's  booth — '  Jane  Shore/  with  the  comical 
kotnouB  of  Sir  Anthony  Noodle  and  his  man  Weazk  /'  ^,  Ac. 

May  Fair,  in  1701,  lasted  sixteen  days,  and  seems  to  have  stn^gled 
on  andnst  a  presentment  of  the  grand  jury  of  Westminster  in  1708,  and 
die  marp  snrveillanee  of  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  in  1744,  until  the 
y<ear  1756  ;  but  it  is  now  only  a  memory  and  a  name,  the  ground  being 
occupied  by  the  mansions  of  tne  nobility  instead  of  the  booths  of  mounte* 


Bartholomew's  foarteen-<lays  fiiir  continued,  however,  to  a  much  later 
-period,  and,  in  its  decline,  was  familiar  to  ^e  present  generation. 

Hogardi  has  left  us  a  representation  of  Southwark  Fair,  whence  we 
may  learn  whst  were  the  general  amusements  at  these  £urs.  There  ace 
the  ijieatres,  conjurers,  jugglers,  rope-dancers,  raree*^ows,  dancing-clolls, 
and  gingerbread-stalls  of  modem  fairs;  but  there  were  ol^er  sports 
which  have  long  been  unknown  to  us.  Of  these  *^  ducking"  was  very 
alftmctit^  Here  is  a  faand-bill  announeing  a  ducking-match,  whidi  will 
vender  a  description  of  the  sport  tmneoessary  : 

^^At  May  Fair  Ducking-Pond,  on  Monday  next,  the  27th  June 
(1748),  Mr.  Hootton's  dc^,  Nero  (with  hardly  a  tooth  in  his  head  to 
liold  a  duck,  bat  well  known  by  his  goodness  to  all  that  have  seen  him 
hunt),  hunts  six  ducks  for  a  guinea  against  the  bitch  called  the  Flying 
Spaniel,  from  the  ducking-pond  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  who  has 
beaten  all  she  has  hnnted  agsdnst  excepting  Mr.  Hootton's  Goodblood. 
To  begin  at  two  o'clock.  Mr.  Hootton  b^  Ins  customers  won't  take  it 
amiss  to  pay  twopence  admittance  at  the  gate,  and  take  a  ticket  which 
will  be  allowed  as  cash  in  their  reckoning.  None  are  admitted  without 
a  ticket,  that  such  as  are  not  liked  may  be  kept  out.  Note — Right  Lin- 
coln Ale.** 

These  ducking-matches  were  not  confined  to  fairs,  for  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  in  the  Postman  of  August  the  7th,  1707  : 

**  A  new  ducking-pond,  to  be  opened  on  Monday  next,  at  Limehouse, 
hemg  the  1 1th  August ;  when  four  dogs  are  to  play  for  four  pounds,  and 
a  lamb  to  be  roasted  whole,  to  be  given  away  to  all  gentlemen  sportsmen. 
To  begin  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Another  exhibition  at  these  fairs  was  posturising.  No  distortion  of  the 
body  was  too  grotesque  or  too  unnatural — no  deformity  of  the  body  too 
difficult  to  imitate.  The  posture-masters  might  be  suspected  of  having 
neither  bones  nor  muscles,  so  lissom  was  their  whole  frame.  Now  the 
toe  was  in  t^e  mouth — now  at  the  back  of  the  head ;  the  legs  were 
turned  contrary  ways,  or  the  back  of  the  head  where  the  face  should  be. 
One  of  these  worthies  is  thus  announced  by  a  hand-bill  in  1711 : 

''  From  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  Head,  in  Fleet-street,  during  the 
lair,  is  to  be  seen  the  famous  posture-master,  who  far  exceeds  Clarke  and 
Hiegins.  He  twists  his  body  into  all  deformed  shapes,  makes  his  hip 
anl  shoulder  bones  meet  together,  lays  his  head  npon  the  gvonnid,  and 
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turns  Ud'VtMfyyoundtWi^  ^)^  thrice HdUiDUt  k&frkrgf  bli^hrail ^^fro^  ^ 
f}txie.*     '  "•      •••'.•:■,•«■-  ,....» i      '  ..  ^   ."••-../. 

.  In  l786,w&fitidb/tli^pttpey»tliAi  ^'Wn'ttti-itee^tlMetid  tttae^Mitib 
/to  May Ftdr s**  bat,  atan  eatiiei^  p^ibd,  tbe^a'pfik^ftltf to Iterre  b(^n 9»ike 
bnrittesa  tninsaeted  there,  as'wiill  ^Ur'toorte'ai^d  j^aMimes.  Tke  followiig 
advibftisement  appeared'  in  4Aie  Lonmn  neifspKperi'  ^  Aptii  KbeSTtb, 
1700:  ^    ^  . 

<<  In  Brookfield  Market-^plaee,  at  t^  east  cottier,  of  -  Hyde  Paxk,  is  a 
fkir  to  be  kept  for  the  space  of  eltt^en  da^sr,  begmtinp^  iritb  ibe  Istof 
May ;  the  first  tbree  d^Vs  for  five  catiie  and  featkel*,  irilb  Ae  «tfbe 
entertainments  as  at  Bartholomew-  Fidr ;  wbero  there  are  flbeips  to  be  let, 
ready  built,  for  all  manner  of  tradesmen  that  ttsttally  keep  tiaxB.  Aasdao 
to  continue  yearly  at  the  same  ploee/^ 

'<  Merrie  Islington"  presented  all  the  appearance  of  a  fair  thMogboiit 
the  year ;  it  mig^t,  in  iBsict,  be  said  to  be  a  oompliHe^  ^^fint^y  land." 
There  were  booths  for  the  exhilntion  of  horsemanship,  jugglersi  Sie. ; 
shows  ibr  the  performances  of  drolls,  interludes,  and  pantommes;  cara- 
vans of  wild  beasts ;  arenas  for  fighting,  wrestling,  and  cudgeUtng.  Of 
these,  the  most  celebrated  weie  the  booths  at  the  ^  Three  HatS}'*  Dobney's 
Jubilee  Gardens,  the  Ftotheon  in  Spa-fields,  and  Stokes^s  Ampbitheailfe. 
The  following  is  a  hand-bill  issued  from  the  latter : 

"At  Mr.  Stokes's  Amphitheatre,  Islington-road,  on  Monday,  24th 
June,  1788, 1,  John  Seale,  citizen  of  London,  give  this  lUThatron  to  the 
celebrated  Hibernian  hero,  Mr.  Robert  Barker,  to  exert  his  utmost 
alnlities  with  me,  and  I,  Robert  Barker,  accept  this  invitatioii ;  and,  ■  if 
my  antagonist's  courage  equal  his  menaces,  giorious  will  be  my  conquest. 
Attendance  at  two.  The  masters  mount  at  five.  Vwant  B^c  et 
JRegina" 

But  the  glories  of  Islington  are  faded — its  waste  ground  is  coveved. 
Spa-fields  are  fields  no  knger  ;  and,  instead  of  having  MftarJUIdsy  we 
have  fewer  fields,  and  not  a  spare  acre  for  a  booth  to  be  pitdied  updn. 
The  street  fairs  of  London  are  things  that  are  gone. 

TBADB  AKB  COMKEHCE  IN  TBB  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUET. 

Although  we  have  given  the  general  text  of  **  Trade  and  Cob« 
merce"  to  the  present  chapter,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  gomg 
to  enter  into  an  elaborate  nistory  or  essay  on  finance,  the  currency  or  tbe 
circulating  medium,  but  only  to  introduce  one  or  two  curidsitiea  which 
were  features  connected  with  the  mercantile  and  commereial  woildof  the 
lost  century. 

The  merchants  congregated  on  'Change  as  at  present ;  and  Addiaon's 
-dbscription  of  <*full  'Change"  in  1709  might  ^rve  for  an.  aco^ont  of  it 
in  1849 ;  they  also  resorted  to  coffee-houses,  as  they  do  now,  but  tliey 
were,  ai^  wall  as  the  present,  Garraway's,  frequented  by  tlM  betttr  dass 
of  ttierbhants  and  cstiaens— Robins's,  for  fbreigii  bankava  and  anbaiia- 
"dors^-7«tid'  Jbntfthan's,  for  stockbrokers;  but  these  vill  be'Spokan  t^ 
attion^  the  tribe  of  coffee«houaes^  in  anotlier  chapter.  -  > 

fbMe  ^taet^adft  princes'*  (and  well  were  they  wvklhy.of  the  tide), 
n^UtiittSMie,  lived  ia  tfae<oeatre  of  their  bosbte^-^hatfaad/notihpi^t 
'  et  the  1?f^est^ftd^*^Aiid  tMi^  numsaons  irera  oloe^  to  dMB^eopntt^gihw^Bj 
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Austin-friars,  Throgmorton-street,  Bishopsgate-street,  with  C^o^bv- 
«<|iiaire^9<idGiir«»tr^mtQ^9^'i»  8iWi^p7f^tw«fci  Col«W»nr«*r«rti  Bwing- 
.hidl-st^t),  Bfii  <e^[)eo^aHy  ,ih^ .  r^  ^ Jf^w  necclMMi^)  tl^  8^r««tf  fprxni^g 
ibid  dislriQt  of  Gqpawf^^Vfif^ld^ ;.  axk^  :iu.  many, of  iim8»  old  paloioesof 
tn^e^jGMOV,  IfiVotiyt  iA.«]MMKkWs  saA  oqiyntMig-fapusefi,  tl^  wide  and  ^wiBfpp- 
ing  staircase,  carved  oaken  balustrades,  massive  panelling,  richly-cornioed 
ceilingis^  oo^y  soalptured.  «iiinte]|^eoes,  large*  and.  thick  windpw,-f ashes, 
and  h/^avy  doors,  tell  us  of  tfheir  former  spLoadour,  M&blj  a  &ir,  sn^U 
foot  has  pressed  the  now  inkTStained  floor  in  die  stately  mmuet  or  liyely 
ootiMon  many  a  sumptuous  entertainment  has  b^en  spread  where  tbe 
desks  and  sOools  now  stand — many  an  emUaianed  carriage  has  set  down 
its  passengers  at  the  portals  on  which  a  string  of  names  is  now  painted — 
and  many  a  time  and  oft  have  the  running  foo<;men  and  linkbeaiers  who 
accompanied  it  thrust  their  linka  into  the  gif^nt  extinguishers  which,  per- 
chance^ yet  linger,  rusty  and  batteredy  upon  the  columns  of  the  gate. 

The  safe  arrival  of  a  convoy  from  the  £sst  or  West  Indies-— the  capture 
of  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  by  the  enemy — the  li^e  or  fajl  of  South-Sea 
Stock  or  India  Bonds  were  added  to  the  suljeets.  .which  form  tba  conrer- 
aation  on  'Change  now-a-days,  but»  in  other  respects,  the  merchant  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  his  pursuits  wer9  almost  the  same  as  they 
are  now. 

Not  SO9  however,  the  tradesman.  He  was  an  inveterate  politician  and 
frequenter  of  the  coffee-house.  A  publication  called  the  Dutch  Propheii 
issued  early  in  the  century,  gives  us  the  following  notion  of  a  tradesman's 
life  in  London  at  that  time,  in  a  kind  of  prospective  diary  of  a  day  : — 
*'  Wednesday:  Several  shof^teepers  near  St.  Paul's  will  rise  before  six,  be 
upon  their  Imees  at  chapel  a  little  after,  promise  God  Almighty  to  live 
righteously  and  soberly  before  seven,  tell  fifty  lies  behind  their  counters 
by  nine,  am  spend  the  rest  of  the  morning  over  tea  and  tobacco  at 
Child's  Coffee-houseL" 

Almost  every  tradesman's  shop  was  distinguished  by  a  particular  sign, 
which  swung  creaking  dismally  over  the  footpath  as  the  wud  came  down 
the  street.  Even  the  bankers  exhibited  their  signs  over  their  doors : 
Childs's  was  the  <<Marygold ;"  Hoare's,  the  ''  Leather  Bottle"  (still  repre- 
aented  on  their  cheques)  ;  Snow's,  the  ^*  Golden  Anchor ;"  Gosling's,  the 
«'  Three  Sauirrtls  ;"  and  Stone  and  Martin's,  the  <<  Grasshopper."  The 
bookseUers^  favourite  signs  were  the  "  Bible  and  Crown"  (still  distin- 
guishing Messrs.  Rivington's  establishment) ;  the  *'  Homer*s  Head,"  the 
. «'  Shaki^ieaie's  Head,"  the  '<  Three  Bibles,"  the  <<  Angel  and  Trump«^" 
the  '<  Ring's  Arms,"  &c.  A  mercer's,  in  New  Bond-stceet»  was  .the 
^'Coventry  Cross;"  a  baker's,  in  Clare-market,  the  *'  Seven  Stars;?  and 
a  quack  medioine-vendor^s,  in  Bride-lane,  the  *' Golden  Head*"  .The 
Speotator  has  given  us  a  disquisition  on  the  rise  and  abuse  of  signi,  ;apd 
the  anomalies  they  presenteo,  and  almost  every  one  of  Hoffarth's  «<wks 
show  ns  that  they  were  generally  adopted.  In  1764  they  had  ipi^^eaaed 
ta  such  ^Etrmgant  dimensions,  each  shopkeeper.  eadeavOutiffgt  by  fo* 
larging  his  sign,  to  nuike  it  oanapicnous  behind  faisneighbons^f  tlMkt  tbey 
'  not  omy  prevented  the  frse  eizeuktion  of  ak  k;  the.»tie«^  bn^  .t>eing 
very :heaTyv  and  soma  of  tbam  weighing  ^  much  M  |(Hir  or.ftfe  rhundaed 
ponDdn^'ftfaqr  thraaftenad  the  moat  &tal  aocideBAa  to  the  jpiafWigwmilietow. 
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non  signs,  opposhie  Bri^iflae,  m  Fledt-slreet,  was  Mown  down,  liringkig 
nkh  it  the  «ntirs  front  of  tbe  iioase  to  which  it  was  attm^ied,  and  ItUng 
Ibur  persons  and  wounding  severa}  others.  At  length,  in  1704,  theConit 
of  Comnon  Conncil,  talnng  into  eonsideretion  the  inoonvenienee  and 
danger  to  ^Moh  these  fange  signs  sufajeeted  the  eitianis,  ordered  ^at  al 
signs  should  be  fiuifeened  against  ^e  houses  with  their  hee»  to  front  tlie 
street,  and  not  left  to  swing  as  formerly,  so  that  the  streets  lost  that 
sinffular  appearance  which  a  long  line  of  swinging  sign-boards  gave  them, 
and  the  signs  themselves^  no  longer  answering  their  intended  puposes, 
were  gradually  disoontinned. 

The  *^  drccdating  media"  of  this  period  were  very  difierent  to  tiie 
currency  of  the  prssetft  time.  There  were,  in  addition  to  shillings,  six* 
pences,  halfpence,  and  frrthings, — golden  guineas,  half-guineas,  seven«> 
shilling  pieces,  and  quarter-guineas,  dollars  taken  from  the  Spanish 
prizes  and  allowed  to  eurci:date,  in  a  scarcity  of  specie,  till  re-coined  at  the 
Mint,  and  silrer  threepences  and  pence — copper  pence  not  comii^  into 
existence  till  1797. 

Fines  and  penalties  were  often  computed  in  marks,  and,  among  similar 
eases,  we  find  Henry  and  WilKam  WoodfiBkll,  the  printers,  were,  on  the 
25th  November,  1774,  sentenced  by  the  King^s  Bench  to  pay  **  a  fine  of 
two  hundred  marks,"  for  the  publication  of  a  seditious  libel. 

There  were  also  one-pound  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and, 
for  a  time,  copper  twopenny-pieces  coined  at  the  Soho  (Birmingham) 
Mint.  But  the  most  numerous  class  of  coins  taken  by  the  shopkeepers 
in  exchange  for  their  warns,  especially  in  the  mining  districts  and  manu- 
facturing towns,  were  the  tradesmen's  tokens,  or  promissory  comters, 
answering  for  pence,  halfpence,  and  fcrthings  (mostly  of  copper) ;  and 
some  flew  twopeaoes  and  threepences  of  copper.  These  were  issued  from 
private  mints,  during  a  scarcity  of  copper,  and  were  aUowed  to  pass 
current  (being,  like  the  brass  and  other  tokens  of  the  provious  century, 
a  legal  tender),  each  piece  bearing  the  name  and  address  of  the  tssua*, 
who  was  compelled  to  give  a  one-pound  note  for  two  hundred  and  forty 
penny  tdcens,  srad  always  to  honour  them  when  presented.  Some  « 
them  were  of  elegant  design  and  execution,  and  of  elaborate  finish.  The 
legends  and  inscriptions  were  various,  according  to  the  tastes  or  trades  of 
their  respective  proprietors;  and  it  is  believed  that  upwards  of  two 
thousand  varieties  were  coined  between  the  years  1787  and  1798.  Mr. 
Gender,  of  Ipswich,  published  what  was  considered  a  complete  list  of 
them ;  but  several  have  been  discovered  and  made  known  tftirougli  the 
pages  of  the  i^rtniieman*s  Magweine,  which  he  has  not  indbded  in  Ins 
arrangement.  They  were  principally  issued  by  ironmasters  and  large 
manubictarers,  employing  a  number  of  hands,  who  found  that  they  at  the 
same  time  frioilitated  their  payments,  and  became  a  usefal  means  of 
advertising.  Such  a  system  of  coarse  gave  rise  to  much  eonfoston,  and 
sot  a  little  fraud  in  the  forgery  or  slight  variation  of  the  several  designs ; 
hot  it  was  merely  intended  to  answer  a  temporary  purpose,  and  was  sup- 
pressed whan  there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  it. 

While  on  tbe  subject  of  t^e  coinage,  we  may  mention  another  fact  or 
two  connected  with  it.  The  offences  of  counterfeiting,  and  of  dipping 
and  dsAuang-the  ooln  of  Ae  reidm,  were  very  frequent  in  the  last  century; 
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mioA  both  cviinea  wefe,  with  (he  dnraofeeriiiie  B«verify  of  the  taiMe,  punish^ 
able  Willi  desdi.  Sleakhily  exportiiig  eoin  to  the  CoDtimwt  dunag  the 
wan  (it  being  often  packed  and  shipped  ^ff  in  banels,  and,  in  htib, 
BmaggM  over  in  erery  eoneeivahle  way),  also  Bubjeeted  the  offmder  to 
heayy  penalties,  but  was  nevertheless  ingvmonsly,  and  to  a  large  ertent, 
{motised  by  the  guards  of  the  Dover  and  other  outport  mails,  some  of 
^om  realised  a  considerable  fortane  by  it;  the  value  of  a  guinea  on  the 
Contineiit  being  236.  Gd^  and,  at  a  later  period,  even  reading  to  288. 
One  of  these  speculative  offenders  against  the  law  was  detected  through 
the  very  means  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  realise  an  iadependenoe.  In 
his  anxiety  to  make  an  extensiye  exportation,  he  had  over-estimated  the 
strength  of  the  mail  to  such  a  degree,  that,  in  passing  oyer  Shooter's- 
hill,  it  gave  way  beneath  its  heavy  burden,  and  what  appeared  to  be 
mail-bags  filled  with  letters,  turned  out  to  be  sacks  of  shining  guineas. 
The  money  was  forfeited  and  cairied  to  the  Mint,  and  the  offender 
arrested  and  carried  to  the  roundhouse,  therein  to  moralise  upon  that 
beautiful  old  adage,  '^  There  is  many  a  slip  'tween  the  cup  and  the  lip.** 

We  fear  the  contents  of  this  chapter  will  be  considered  somewhat 
heterogeneous,  but  we  could  not  find,  after  much  cogitation,  a  more 
suitable  place  for  these  anecdotes  of  the  coinage  than  under  the  head  of 
<'  Trade  and  Commerce.'' 


8EBVANT8,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE,  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Tss  letmue  of  men  of  rank  in  the  last  century,  especially  during  a 
journey,  was  lavish  in  the  extrease  ;  albeit,  the  necessities  of  the  time 
demanded  a  numerous  attendance  for  divers  reasons,  which  will  be  ex* 
plained  anon,  but  no  members  of  a  travelliog  gentleman's  retinue  could 
have  had  a  more  arduous  duty  to  perform,  or  are  more  completely  extinct 
as  a  class,  than  the  running  footmen.  The  duty  of  these  servants,  who 
were  in  fact  avant'couriers,  was  to  keep,  with  no  other  aid  than,  their 
own  legs,  in  advance  of  the  cavalcade  which  was  conveying  their  master 
from  one  of  his  country-seats  to  another,  or  perhaps  upon  a  visit  to  a 
noble  friend,  and  no  doubt  it  must  have  given  the  appearance  of  great 
state  to  his  ^*  progress,"  to  be  not  only  attended  by  an  escort  of  outriders 
and  horsemen,  but  preceded  by  two  of  those  agile  forerunners  to  dear 
the  way  and  announce  the  coming  of  tiaeir  lord. 

Their  hveiy  in  1730  was  '<  fine  Holland  drawers  and  waistcoats,  thread 
stoddngs,  a  blue  silk  sash,  fringed  with  silver,  and  a  velvet  cap,  with  a 
large  tassel,"  and  Ihey  usually  carried  in  their  hands  ^*  a  huge  porter's 
Stan,  with  a  silver  handle ;"  or  they  were  **  dressed  in  white  with  black 
joekey-caps,  and  long  staffs  in  their  hands."  This  kind  of  attendaaoe 
was  a  relic  of  the  atate  of  the  preceding  century,  and  in  Middletoo's 
<«Mad  World,  my  Blasters,"  one  of  the  fraternity  is  greeted  as  ''  haen 
stockings  and  threescore  miles  a  day;"  but  the  eructite  Mr.  Jedediah 
Cleishbotham,  in  his  very  learned  annotations  to  the  "  Bride  of  Lammev- 
moor,"  testifies  to  the  existence  of  running  footmen  at  a  much  later  period 
-— ''  I  remember  me  to  have  seen  one  of  this  tribe  clothed  in  white  aad 
bearing  a  staff,  who  ran  daily  before  the  state-eoaeh  of  the  um({iiihle 
John,  Earl  of  Hopeton^  father  of  this  earl,  Charies,  that  now  is*" 

But  we  oaoaot  resist  the  temptation  of  transfeiring  to  our  pages  the 
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loug  3tai^  io  their  lW4st  hc^e4^9  ifm^^  ^  .?^H.  ^^  W^i^^jk^^^ 
that,  they  found  no  difficulty  ia  keepiug'  itl^Q  pecesa»|:2^^^a^Yai)<^,wUic^  ^ 
etiquette  of  thou:  statiofi  rQq,ui];ed  jbefove  .il^^  (WJEn«ge  au^liofs^pii^ 
Onward  they  came,  at  a  long  swinging  trot,  arguing  unwearied  sp^  ii} 
their  long-breathed  calling*"  .  ,  .  ..  ^  •  <'Bel^i^  this^glanqpgin^ete^zs, 
vrho  footed  it  as  if  the  avenger  of  blood  had  befen  behpi)^  tliem,  oaipae  ^ 
cloud  of  dust,  raised  by  ridess  who  precedfld|  atte^^^.r^^  Ibjloifed  the 
state  carriage  of  the  marquis."  .     .       .  ^. 

Another  now  defunct  member  of  a  nobleman's  est^Uslia^nt  appears 
even,  exceptionally,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  to  have,  been  the  fool  o^ 
jester.  We  see  but  little  of  lugra,  it  is  true,  durbg  the  last  century, 
and,  in  truth,  he  appears  then  to  have  been  'Agoing  out  of  .fo^bion,'*  buf 
that  he  was  one  of  it^  <<  curiosities,''  we  know  l^  Dean  Swift's  epitaph  .on 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk's  fool, 

Whose  name  wos  Dicky  Pearce. 

.  "In  Scotland,"  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us,  in  bii  notei.to  "  W^vwley,'' 
"the  cuf torn  subsisted  till  late  ia  the  last  century,"  bpt  it  had  o^  doob^ 
become  extinct  i^  England  some  time  before. 

The  sc^e  of  wages  paid  to  domestio  servants  about .  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  may  be  gathered  &onei  soo^  p^fiers  and  r^ocoiis  rebitiog  to 
one  of  the  oldest  baronial  halls  in  EngbiDdy  biaxipg  date.l7^6b  a^d  &m 
which  the  following  are  selected : 

f£   s,    <L 

Head-man  and  park-keeper » ,    3    3    0 

Groom  2     2     0 

Under-man    2  12    ^ 

Housekeeper 2    0    0 

Cookmaid 110 

Chamber  and  dairymaid .* 12    6 

So  much  for  private  and  domestic  servants,  and  hqusehold  letaineo^ 
Next  let  us  ghiuoe  at  the  piibKc  servants  of  the  time,  and  et^peciaUy  the 
chairmen,  shoeblacks,  and  linkbearers  of  London* 

Of  these  the  cluurmen  claim  priority  of  notice  as  the  superior  class. 
The  people,  ever  jealous  of  the  rights  of  man,  when  diey  saw,  for.  the 
first  time,  a  sedan-chair,  and  that  chair  occupied  by  Charles  I.'s  favourite, 
Buckingham,  did  not  reUsh  the  idea  of  beings  of  their  own  species  taking 
the  work  of  horses ;  hut  they  soon  grew  accustomed  to  the  sight,  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  last  century  the  sedan  was  a  favourite  mode  of 
conveyance  to  the  drawing-room,  the  levee,  the  theatre,  the  assembly, 
the  masquerade,  and  the  private  party.  We  now  seldom  see  it,  exo^t 
in  die  streets  of  Bath,  carrying  some  dowager  to  the  assembly-room,  or 
in  the  streets  of  London,  in  its  dilapidation^  bearing  an  invalid  panper  to 
the  workhouse.  The  cry  of  "  Chur !  chair !"  is  superseded  by  that  of 
**  Cab  I  cab !"  and  horses  take  the  place  of  men. 

But  it  was  a  busy  crew  that  assembled  without  the  theatre  doors  during 
the  hours  of  performance,  or  around  the  palace  gate  while  the  king  held 
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|iM  leveS,  lit  flid  'queen  her  dlrawiti^-todm!^  Arjid,  when 'the  entertdSn- 
iix;eht^were'ov'^'r,  fetth  WotiM  hstie'nte'fMtonalJle  c^ot^d ':ftnd  iiiipdtien^ 
^houts  of  "  Chair  I  c^lair  I"  woul^  ech9  on  iall  sides.  "  I'hen  the  chairmen 
would  suspend  their  mli-tli  or  ((iuarrd3  tp  hand  their  passengers  into  their 
^eapec^ite  chairs^  find  eabh  grasping  the  projecting  handles,  and  slinging 
the  leathern  band  aciiossbi^  shoulder^  trot  off,  beann^  between  them  their 
livijig  burden,  and  followed  by  the  motley  crowd  of  link-bearers  or 
lackeys.        '*'/.. 

'  Both  in  the  ingress  and  Egress  of  the  passengers  the  top  of  the  sedan 
"Was  lifted,  np,  to  enable  him  to  stand  upright  in  it,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
seated  it  was  shut  down,  the  fW>nt  doors  fastened,  the  blinds  let  down,  or 
curtains  drawn,  and  he  was  carried  home  in  luxurious  state. 

Some  of  these  sedans  were  elegantly  fitted  up.  but  the  charges  were 
very  moderate ;  the  terms  genenUly  being  one  shillinff  per  hour,  or  a 
guinea  for  th6  week,  which  included  the  payment  or  the  two  bearers. 
These  men  were  generally  Irish,  and  were  made  useful  as  porters  when 
not  engaged  in  tneir  regular  calling.  They  were  a  thick-set,  thick-legged 
race,  and,  either  when  competing  for  a  fare  or  regaling  themselves  upon 
their  earnings,  were  such  a  noisy^  turbulent^  riotous  set,  as  frequently  to 
cause  a  general  commotion  in  the  street,  which  the  poor  old  watchmen 
and  constables  could  not  easily  snppress.  They  were  also  very  often 
playfully,  or,  as  some  thought,  mischievously  disposed,  and  would  run  the 
poles  of  their  chair  into  the  stomach  of  a  passer-by,  trample  on  his  toes, 
force  him  into  the  road,  or,  as  Swift's  chairmen  did,  squeeze  him  against 
the  Trail.  <'  The  chairmen  that  carried  me  squeezed  a  grefat  fellow  against 
a  wall,  who  wisely  turned  his  back»  and  broke  one  of  the  side  glasses  in 
a  thousand  pieces.'' — Journal  to  Stella^  February  10,  17l(VII. 

The  chairs  kept  by  **pcople  of  quality"  were  trimmed  and  fitted  up 
in  a  luxurious  style.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  had  one  carried 
away  by  some  daring  thieves  while  she  was  at  Lincoln's  Inn  chapel, 
which  had  damask  curtains  and  crimson  velvet  cushions ;  and  the  bearers 
were  expensively  caparisoned  in  cuffs,  epaulettes,  and  laced  hats.  But 
the  hackney-chairs  were  only  furnished  with  cloth  or  leaUier  seats,  and 
white  curtains.  It  is  one  of  this  inferior  kind  that  is  represented  in 
Hogarth's  "Arrest  for  Debt"  scene  of  "The  Rake's  Progress;"  and 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  wonder,  if  we  dared,  why  the  artist  did  not 
represent,  among  the  other  acts  of  extravagance  of  the  rake,  the  keeping 
of  ajprivate  chair  and  chairmen. 

'  The  pleasures  of  this  mode  of  riding  through  the  streets  are  illus* 
trated  by  Swift,  in  his  description  of  the  progress  of  a  fop  in  rainj^ 
weather: 

Boxed  in  a  chair,  the  beau  impatient  sits, 
While  spouts  run  clattering  o'er  the  roof  by  fits, 
And  ever  and  anon,  with  frightful  din 
The  leather  soundB--he  trembles  from  within  I 

Another  public  servant  has  vanished  with  the  old  and  dilapidated  pavei 
ment* — the  shoeblack.  This  fonctionaTy  might  be  seen  at  the'corrdetV 
of  Btreetl  with  his  little  stock  in  trade — a  three-legged  stOoT;  a'  hfSl  61 
blacking,  and  a  brush.  Gay,  in  his^  ^Trivia,"  Sends  Mm  6^  iio  his 
calling  With  the  fdllbwihgitistructions:  ' 
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Go  thrive ;  at  some  freqiiefited  corner  stand ; 

This  brush  I  give  thee— grasp  it  in  thy  hand  i 

Temper  the  foot  within  this  vase  of  oil» 

And  let  the  little  tripod  aid  the  toil. 

On  this  methinks  I  see  the  walkins  crew 

At  thy  request  support  the  miry  shoe  ; 

The  foot  grows  black  that  was  with  dirt  embrownM, 

And  in  thy  pocket  jingling  halfpence  sound. 

He  establishes  himself  accordingly  at  Charing-cross — a  very  profitable 
station  one  would  conceive  : 

The  youth  straight  chose  his  post,  the  labour  ply'd. 
Where  branching  streets  from  Charing-cross  divide. 
His  treble  voice  resounds  along  the  mews, 
And  Whitehall  echoes  "Clean  your  hooour*s  shoes ?^ 

The  '*  stands^  of  these  worthies  were  sometimes  inhdritedy  sometimes 
purchased,  from  the  last  possessor,  and  they  must  have  been  of  aom« 
value^  for  the  shoeblack's  gains  at  one  time  were  not  by  aaoiy  means  in- 
considerable— when  the  pavements  abounded  in  loose  and  broken  stones, 
and  the  roadways  in  hmes  and  quagmiros,  from  which  the  lumbering 
vehicles  dashed  a  mass  of  mud  over  uie  foot-passengers  ;  when  croasmg- 
sweepers  wero  unknown,  and  the  beau  who  was  picking  his  way  altrng 
the  filthy  pavements  was  subject  to  be  trodden  upon  or  run  against  by 
the  trotting  and  often  mischievous  chairmen ;  when  many  of  the  less  im* 
portant  streets  had  no  footpaths  at  all,  and  the  water-^nts  from  the 
overhanging  roo&  made  great  puddles  in  those  that  had  them — but  his 
gains  were  of  course  precarious,  depending  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
state  of  the  weather  and  the  whereabouts  of  his  station  ;  his  earnings^ 
however,  have  been  estimated  at  not  above  eightpenoe  or  tenpence  a  day 
on  the  average^  of  all  but  the  first-rate  stations.  The  shoeblacks  were 
generally  cripples,  whose  infirmity  jwevented  their  adopting  a  more 
active  pursuit 

While  the  improvements  in  the  cleansing  of  London  took  away  the 
trade  of  the  shoeblack,  the  improvement  in  its  lighting  banished  his  com- 
peer, the  ILnkbearer.  This  wrotched  class  was  composed  of  the  veir 
poorest  of  lads  and  men — more  generally  the  former;  and,  half-dad,  with 
a  smoking  fiambeau  in  hand,  they  would  crowd  around  the  theatre  doon, 
and  show  you  to  your  chair  or  carriage,  or  run  by  your  side  to  your  home 
for  a  halfpenny.  But  Gay  does  not  give  this  unfortunate  tribe  a  very 
good  character,  and  insinuates  that  there  was  sometimes  an  understanding 
between  them  and  the  street  thieves : 

Though  thou  art  tempted  by  the  linkman's  call. 
Yet  trust  him  not  along  the  lonely  walL 
In  the  midway  he*ll  quench  the  flaming  brand. 
And  share  the  booty  with  the  pilfering  band* 

The  torchbearers  of  the  upper  classes  wore  the  livery  of  their  em- 
ployers)  and  were  a  kind  of  uiMler-footaien,  who  attended  the  carriage  on 
its  rotem  from  the  theatre  or  the  rout,  lighted  thefiimily  from  the  vdiicle 
up  the  steps,  and  then,  as  the  carriage  rumbled  away  to  the  stables,  and 
the  heavy  haJl^oor  slammed  to,  thrust  the  flambeau  into  the  iron  extin- 
guisher at  the  side  of  the  gate,  tiU  it  ceased  to  glare  with  its  broad  red 
light  and  choking  smoke  upon  the  night. 
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la  the  midst  of  the  dirt  and  darkness  which  called  shoeblacks  and 
linkbearers  into  requisition,  another  public  sravant  ramUed  through  the 
streetsy  or  slumbered  in  his  box — the  watchman  and  patrol. 

The  Londoners  of  early  times  were  content  to  sleep  under  the  protec- 
tion of  their  trained  bands ;  then  came  the  '^marching  watch,''  who  were 
peripatetic  lamps  as  well ;  then  the  watchmen,  such  as  they  existed  even 
into  the  present  century,  were  preferred;  and  now  we,  more  timid  it  may 
be  than  our  grandsires,  or  having  less  implicit  confidence  in  the  strength 
and  activity  of  decrepid  watchmen,  must  needs  be  protected  by  day  as 
well  as  night,  and  have  our  ''  districts"  and  "  divisions''  of  policemen — 
strong,  sturdy,  hardy  young  fellows,  who  can  protect  us  if  they  have  the 
will ;  and  who,  unlike  the  t^ed,  weak,  and  sleepy  guardians  of  our  grand- 
&ther8,  have  the  prowess  of  youth  and  health  to  give  effect  to  their  staves 
and  truncheons. 

The  police  of  the  last  century  were  eertamly  far  from  being  an  efficient 
or  well- organised  body.  The  infirm  and  decrepid,  who  were  unable  to 
work,  and  consequently  compelled  to  apply  to  ^'  the  parish"  for  relief, 
were  usually  considered  fit  at  least  for  watchmen,  and  watdmen  they 
were  accordingly  made.  A  rattle,  a  staff,  and  a  treble-caped  great-coat 
were  provided  for  them,  and,  with  these  insignia  of  their  office  the  super- 
annuated paupers  were  placed  in  a  district,  and  on  a  certain  '*  beat,  to 
protect  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  inhabitants.  With  a  little  wooden 
^'  box"  against  the  wall,  to  shelter  him  from  rain  or  storm  (but  in  which 
he  often  snored  away  the  greater  portion  of  the  night),  and  a  lantern  to 
light  his  path,  the  watchman  tottered  round  his  beat,  announcing  the  hour 
as  clearly  as  a  husky  cough  of  some  ten  years'  standing  would  admit,  and 
then  retired  to  his  box,  to  sleep  until  the  revolution  of  another  hour 
called  him  forth  again. 

"  Pa — a — ast  ten  o'clock,  and  a  rai — ^ny  night !" — "  Past  two  o'clock, 
and  a  cloudy  mo — oming !"  were  the  cries  that  occasionally  aroused  the 
citizen  from  nis  sleep,  and  enlightened  him  as  to  the  hour  and  the  state  of  the 
weather.  But  now  and  then  there  were  more  warlike  sounds  than  these, 
and  the  springing  of  a  rattle,  or  the  feeble  cries  for  "  Help !"  announced 
that  a  conflict  was  being  carried  on  between  the  guardians  of  the  night 
and  some  gang  of  desperate  offenders.  Of  course,  the  bed-ensconced  cit 
was  not  insane  enough  in  such  a  state  of  things  to  think  of  ^'  helping," 
but  got  out  of  bed  forthwith,  tried  the  bolts,  double-locked  the  door,  and 
returned  to  his  couch,  wondering  who  would  get  the  best  of  the  affiray. 
In  these  conflicts  the  "  Charlies"  (for  it  was  one  of  the  whims  and  fancies 
of  the  town  to  call  them  so),  seldom  came  scathless,  and  still  more  rarely 
victorious,  till  at  length  they  refrained  from  interfering  with  any  of  the 
desperadoes  who  then  infested  London. 

But  the  greatest  tormentors  of  the  poor  old  watchmen  were  the 
mischief-loving  "bloods"  and  "bucks,"  who  frequently  devoted  an 
evening  to  their  especial  aimoyance.  "  Let  us  go  out  and  tease  the 
Charlies,"  some  wag  would  suggest,  as  the  night  advanced  and  the 
drinking-party  began  to  dissolve.  All  were  anxious  for  the  fray ;  and 
no  sooner  was  the  proposal  made  than  forth  would  sally  a  little  gang  of 
the  staggering  bacchanals,  intent  upon  amusement  at  the  expense  of  the 
helpless  watch.  Occasionally  a  drowsy  sentinel  would  be  caught  napping 
in  his  box,  and  forthwith  the  box  was  overturned;  or,  still  oftener, 
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placed  with  its  door  mgaiAii  ilM  wall,  and  the  oecupant  le^  to  get  out  of 
It  when  he  awoke  as  belt  ha  eofdd*  -At  other  tiioeB  a  loud  cry  of 
** Watch!  Watch!"  would  be  raised,  soffictently  loud  to  arouse  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  when  the  rteepy  patrol  came  bustling  im,  out  of 
breath,  and  out  of  humour,  he  wat  coolly  told  to  return  to  nts  box,  and 
^'  sleep  it  out"  But  human  patience  has  a  limit,  and  eTen  the  watchmen 
would  sometimes  be  goaded  to  retenge.  Then  heavy  blows  were  dealt 
promiscuously ;  and  from  the  general  afiVay,  some  such  serious  nuttters 
as  a  broken  arm  or  fractured  skull  might  result. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  watchmen  in  anything  but  trifling  street- 
brawls  (and  even  m  these  they  were  of^en  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate 
retreat),  and  the  absence  of  a  day  watch,  and  of  a  deiecHve  police,  called 
into  existence  the  body  that  became  afUrwards  known  as  *'  Bow-street 
Runners''  (but  who  first  took  the  name  of  the  magistrate  to  whose  office 
they  were  attached,  as  *'  Justice  Wright's  people,"  *'  Sir  John  Fieldine*9 
people,"  &C.),  and  distinguished  by  their  activity,  vigilance,  and  inteui« 
gence,  as  well  as  their  basilisk  influence  over  the  thieves,  who  would 
seldom  resist  a  capture  or  attempt  a  rescue,  even  when  the  officer  went 
into  their  rendezvous  single-hanaed  to  beckon  out  the  man  he  **  wanted'^ 
for  a  murder,  street  robbery,  or  burglary. 

But  the  'Hhieftakers"  who  preceded  them  had  only  a  kind  of  semi* 
official  character.  One  William  Norton,  who  was  examined  in  a  case  of 
highway  robbery,  when  the  Devices  coach  was  stopped  near  Hyde  Park, 
on  the  3rd  of  June,  17o2,  was  asked  how  he  got  his  living.  The  reply 
was  characteristic  of  the  period :  '*  I  keep  a  shop  in  Wyoh-street,  and 
sometimes  I  take  a  thuf"  But  on  the  subject  of  "  thiefltakers "  we 
may,  perhaps,  enter  more  fully  in  another  chapter. 


THE  WHISPER  IN  THE  MARKET-PLACE. 

BY  O.  W.  THORNBURT. 

The  wind  brin^  now  and  then  a  gust 

Of  harvest  mirth  into  the  town. 
When  sudden  clouds  of  whitening  dust 

Come  sweeping  o'er  the  stubble  brown  : 
The  bees  are  silent  in  their  hive. 

The  swallows  sleep  within  their  nest. 
Careless  of  all  the  winds  that  strive 

To  quench  the  flame  that  fills  the  west. 

The  flowers  that  cluster  oVr  the  thatch 

Are  closed,  but  all  the  scent  of  noon 
Creeps  through  the  doors  when  lifted  latch 

Gives  entrance  to  the  light  the  moon 
Spreads  silvering  o'er  the  dial's  face. 

Where  saints  guard  round  the  old  church  porch, 
Beside  yon  gabled  market-place, 

The  sun  mis  scarcely  ceased  to  scorch. 

The  farmer  counts  the  golden  heaps 

Of  his  new-gathered  summer  com  ; 
His  honest  heart  in  gladness  leaps 

As  he  froths  up  the  drinking-tiorn. 
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And  when  th«  i^pew  sliMit  ttf|eillei»t   '     ' 
He  brioM  each  cup  wiih  barley  j«ioe, :' 

Andyineriy  as  tlie  haireit. weather,    . 

Will  suffer  none  to  ipake  eat^us^     ^  i,      < 

The  hunter,  with  a  wdl-gloved  do ger» 
'  Frets  DiajAilIy  Ui&  fluttering  Ijawk  ;       ■  .    i 

Alidfar  hebind  tlie  strong  boritidA  Iji^ger,    ■• 

While  at  bis  fe^t  tiae  masLlffs  stalk. 
"  Good  e'en"  to  all  the  riwket  Mk 

Comes  gladtv  from  Uh  luu^lung  moutli ; 
The  hooded  girls  K\s  rheerfuJ  jokV 

Love  as  the  spring  fluwers  do  the  south. 

Tlie  children  at  the  cluirchyard  gate 

On  noisy  games  were  all  intent, 
Nor  raised  their  eyes  though  by  in  state 

A  burgher  to  the  council  went  i 
But  grief  disturbed  them  now  and  the»y 

When  screamed  the  shrill  voice  of  the  dame : 
They  swore  if  they  could  once  grow  men. 

They  would  not  stir  though  ^tber  came. 
The  smith  is  toiling  in  his  shed— 

Bright  shines  the  flame  tlirough  rift  and  chink— 
The  fire  upon  the  anvil  red 

Waves  up  but  down  again  to  sink  ; 
And  firm,  as  if  for  life  and  death, 

The  sturdy  arm  smites  hot  and  fast. 
And  all  tlie  while  the  bellows'  breath 

Fans  up  tlie  roaring  stiihy  blast. 
The  ceaseless  sparkles  star  the  gloom, 

The  horse-shoes  glimmer  from  the  roof, 
And,  Cvclops-like,  through  dark  and  gloom. 

The  heads  bend  round  the  oharger^s  hoof. 
The  smith  upon  his  hammer  rests. 

And  listens  to  the  tailor's  news  ; 
Strong-armed,  with  broad  and  brawny  chest, 

His  cheeks  rich  tanned  with  motley  hues. 

The  tailor  leans  upon  the  hatch, 

Hb  shuffling  slippers  on  his  feet. 
His  gossip's  voice  by  fiu  you  catch 

Between  the  hammer^s  ceaseless  beat ; 
His  threaded  needle  in  his  hand, 

His  scissors  peeping  from  his  pouch, 
A  roll  of  patterns  in  his  band. 

The  busy  craftsman  all  avouch. 
The  miller  by  his  roill-dam  stands, 

And  listens  to  the  burring  wheel, 
Kubbing  with  glee  his  floury  hands, 

For  last  night  rose  the  price  of  meal. 
The  snowy  tide  that  rushes  down 

Floods  with  a  silver  tide  his  purse ; 
He  chinks  his  gold  when  poor  men  frown. 

And  counts  it  when  the  townsmen  curse. 

The  shepherd  by  the  Dead  Man's  Ford 

Stands  laughing  on  the  stepping-stones ; 
The  angry  knight,  with  hand  on  sword. 
Swears,  frowning,  by  his  father's  bones 
Dec. — ^VOL.  en.  no.  ccccvin.  2  k 
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Such  ribridf]r  be  nM  ndC  bnfolt. 

And  esiitms  iMdt  hh  twmbliBglioiae— . 
Alas!  witbMt that v«rlet*« crook 

He  caoPAtgrapvMt  «Miy  serois. 

Two  losreis  by  the  distant  bridge 

Watoh  tfav  swift  siKani  that  wanders  under 
When  massy  pier  and  ^reystone  ridge 

Cleav^tfae  clear  Howing  tide  asunder; 
You  bear4he  mill  throb  bow  and  then 

In  spite  of  aH  the  ban  within. 
The  miller  shootiDi^  to  his  men> 

While  the  white  roof  is  Tibrating: 

The  landlord  stood  beneath  his  sign, 

That  far  above  him  groans  and  creaks ; 
He's  counting  up  the  jiigs  of  wine 

Drunk  for  the  last  half-dozen  weeks. 
Behind  him  stands  the  crafty  groom. 

Stealing  from  willing  maid  a  kiss; 
Cups  rattle  in  the  latticed  room — 

To  landlord's  car  the  sonnd  is  blita. 

The  miller  on  the  purple  down 

Is  listening  to  the  rising  wind 
Sweep  headlong  on  towaiS  the  town  ; 

He  knows  enongb  has  stayed  behind 
To  drive  tlie  sails  and  turn  the  wheel ; 

The  eie^king  stone  from  every  plank 
Shakes  off  the  white  dust  of  the  meal 

Upon  the  sacks,  ranged  there  hi  rank. 

The  fisher  by  the  river-side 

Haa  watched  all  day  the  buoyant  float,    . 
Tboogfa  skies  grew  flushed  with  crimson  pr!de. 

His  changeless  eye  no  beauties  note. 
In  melancholy,  lonesome  sport 

Gazes  like  beauty  in  a  glass ; 
Bis  gKttering  spoil  but  newlv  caught 

Lies  wfithiog  by  him  on  the  grass. 

Far  up  the  rocky  mountain  stream 

The  hualcr  watches  for  the  deer; 
Throueh  zolden  boughs  the  waters  gleaai,    * 

Tbeleaf  upon  the  oak  is  sere ; 
The  foam  lies  white  in  rocky  nooks 

Beneath  the  bonglis  all  red  and  brown,    . 
And  through  a  cleft  yon  see  the  brooks 

Babble  together  to  the  town. 

The  page  from  castle  parapet 

Looks  o'er  the  orchards  in  the  vale, 
Sees  in  the  woods  the  red  sunset 

Flaiae  bright  upon  Uie  distant  saiL 
And  far  beneath  the  lichened  wall 

The  distant  river  glides  away ; 
The  wind  that  Modb  the  popfars  talf 

iStays  with  the  flowers  to  kiss  and  pky. 

The  breeze  that  stirs  his  bonnet's  pTume, 

And  dallies  with  the  castle  flag, 
Sheds  round  the  rich  man's  hail  peitone, 

Yet  strips  the  beggar  of  his  rag. 
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The  vane  upon  the  old  cbttrch  to«er 

Shines  like  a  star  above  the  trees  ; 
OVr  gabled  roof  the  sounding  hour 

To  veaiy  teapeis  brin^a^eaMi 

The  fishei's  boat  is  in  the  bay« 

And  rocking  by  the  veedy  shore ; 
His  shoutins  children  leap  and  play, 

And  bid  the  hushed  waves  louder  roar. 
Hie  guUs  acream  floating  round  the  crag, 

The  breakers  vhiten  all  the  serf. 
The  sea-bird  poised  upon  the  jag^ 

Pills  the  grey  air  with  shrieka  of  grieL 

A  sudden  gloom  fills  all  tlia  «owd. 

The  wind  comes  sighing  o'-er  the  noorBf 
And  wandering  moaning  op  and  down. 

Shakes  with  its  trembling  hand  the  doan^«- 
When  slowly  through  the  market*place 

A  stranger  rode,  but  spoke  to  none ; 
A  broad  hat  darkened  all  his  face. 

He  never  looked  up  at  tlie  sun. 

The  dealers  stopped  to  stare  and  saze. 

The  children  ceased  to  talk  and  play  ; 
On  every  gossip's  tee  amaie, 

In  evoiy  nother^s  eye  dismay ; 
The  matrons  at  the  open  pane 

Stayed  all  at  once  their  spinning-wheeU, 
The  old  wife  hushed  her  wise  old  saying. 

And  threads  ceased  running  from  the  reels. 

A  whisper  tlirough  the  long  street  ran— 

It  spread  through  all  the  market-place  ; 
The  cobbler  turned  his  ready  ear 

Unto  the  tailor's  earnest  face ; 
Both  mouths  pursed  up,  and  eyes  half  closed, 

Afraid  to  let  the  secret  oat ; 
The  deaf  man  stared,  half  aogry,  pooed. 

For  none  into  his  ear  would.shout ; 
Tlie  man  that  in  the  corner  dozed. 

Awoke  half  scared  and  stared  about; 

The  pilgrim  by  the  wayside  cross 

Ceased  half-unsaid  his  votive  prayer ; 
The  knieht  pulled  up  his  weary  horse, 

The  ploughman  stayed  his  glittering  share ; 
Hie  miller  etopa  the  noisy  mill, 

The  ringers  in  the  belfry  test, 
All  through  the  valley  to  the  hill 

Bear  down  the  rain-clouds  from  the  west. 

Another  year—the  tall  grass  grew, 

And  seeded  in  the  open  street ; 
At  noon  unmelted  lay  the  dew, 

In  spite  of  all  the  parching  heat ; 
The  smith's  red  fire  lias  long  gone  out, 

A  mournful  silence  fills  the  mill, 
Tou  cannot  hear  the  reaper's  shout, 

The  very  tailor's  tongue  is  still. 
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Tdtt  ftieg^  ol  SAii«1)Qt>oI  veiU  be  ever  tiiettioraible  in  tl^' andak  af  ' 
fare.  The  military  science  and  skill,  «ni  the  martiaf  pkmetts'ef  the'tw4 
foremost  nations' of  the  earth,  have  been  cffrrred' ^rthei*  off  thsai  hitherto 
was  generally  the  ease,  and  have  met  with  a  rare  «nd  iJmoeti  i|n^MO0^ 
dent^  opposition.  There  were  the  natural  and  artificid  diffieuitiea  ^of 
the  place,  not  a  town  withm  a  gftrtb  <yf  wtotts  and  haistioiis  ^tMk  xmifyiAg 
works,  in  which,  a  breach  once  effected,  ther^  was  admission  to  the  intdnofy 
but  fortress  upon  fortress,  detached  from  one  another,  each  teqmring'  to 
be  taken  separately,  situated  on  three  different  tongues  of  land,  peniamt* 
lated  by  the  waters  of  the  Black  8ea,  part  on  ooe  side  of  a  deep  inkty 
whose  entrance  had  been  closed  by  a  sacrifice  which  events  have  proved 
to  be  worthy  of  the  ends  accomplished,  and  part  on  the  other,  and  all 
these  defended  and  strengthened  by  no  end  of  batteries  and  outworks. 

These  difficulties  were  of  themselves  of  a  sufficiently  formidable  character, 
but  they  have  been  rendered  stiU  more  so  by  the  prodigious  resources  of 
the  enemy,  in  men  and  ammunition*  Not  only  had  they  troops  eaovgh 
to  garrison  the  town  and  forts  and  outworks,  but  they  had  also  plenty  to 
sacrifice  in  oft-i«newed  sanguinary  sorties ;  and  they  had  besides  a  wnola 
army,  larger  than  the  one  engaged  at  Alma,  to  assail  the  besiegers  on  ihe 
right,  whetiier  at  Balaklava  in  the  rear,  or  at  the  Tchemaya  in  the  front. 
This  large  garrison  and  army  has  been  constantly  receiving  reinforcements; 
so  that,  Hke  the  soldiers  that  sprang  from  stones,  as  fast  as  a  Russian  fell 
another  was  there  to  take  his  place,  and  as  if  these  exhaustless  nesovfces 
and  this  great  numerical  superiority  was  not  enough,  the  Muscovites  also 
possessed  such  an  advantage  in  the  weight  of  their  metal,  that  the  fifst 
opening  of  the  siege  on  the  extreme  left  by  our  gallant  allies  was  a  total 
failure ;  while  the  prodigious  resources  in  guns  and  ammunition  not  joaly 
threatened  the  whole  line  of  siege,  but  rendered  toil  incessant  and  suoceas 
itself  of  no  avail  Such  was  the  extent  of  these  resources,  that  no  sooner 
was  a  breach  effected  than  it  was  filled  again ;  a  tower  or  battev 
silenced,  than  it  roared  as  loud  as  ever;  and  if  for  every  man  that  feu 
another  took  his  place,  so  for  every  gun,  which  hard  work  and  skill  had 
Buoceeded  in  dismantling,  there  was  another  to  stand  in  the  embrsavra  1^ 
do  the  same  work  of  death  and  defiance  over  again. 

Never  was  a  siege  waged  against  such  fearful  odds,  and  never  did  the 
endurance,  the  gallantry,  and  the  perseverance  of  the  allies  stand  forth  in 
a  more  brilliant  light. 

It  is  impossible,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  do  justice  to  the  courage,  the 
perseverance,  and  the  skill  of  our  antagonists'  qualities,  which,  wi&  their 
superiority  of  numbers  and  of  resources,  has  enabled  them  not  only  to 
spare  no  means  of  defence,  but  also  to  rise  again  fresh  out  of  every  dn- 
aster,  and  which  are  only  detracted  from  by  a  now  notorious  blood- 
thirstiness  and  treachery — au  indifference  to  the  destiuetion  of  life 
among'  themselves  as  well  as  with  the  enemy — a  most  cowardly  and  uh 
gratenil  i^turn  for  kindness  shown  them — ^and  the  patting  to  death  of  all 
jprisbners  or  wounded  whenever  the  opportunity  presents  itself. 

The  south^tn  pordon  only  of  Scbastopol,  from  the  Quarantine  Bay  en 
the  left  to  th^  river  Tchefnaya  cm  the  right,  had  been  imiestfed  by  itbe 
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allied  forces — ^the  French  occupying  the  ground  to  the  left,  and  the 
British  that  to  the  right,  of  the  inner  harhour  or  inlet  which  separates  the 
town  of  Sebi^tQpP^  jfi^m  the  dockj^ard  and  the  suburb  of  Kar%balnaia. 
Our  own  iinbs  in  particular  were  extended  '^om  the  Tchemaya  to  the 
ia«i^  lusrhonru  th^  ceniaTal  Mpoi^t .  being;  $bout  o^pposite  tite  extreo^itj  of 
a  small  hay  caUed  the,  Careening  3ay« 

^  Tbese,  h(]|w9very,iffere  buib  tbe  worlds  by  tne!»ns  of  wUch  we  approached 
Sebastopd;  .4)kair  base  of  operations  was  Balakli^vay  distant  some  seven  o& 
^bt  milea  from  our.  Unesi  and  in  the  interval  between  the  two  poiAta 
\t9A  <Hir  camp,  the  head-qijiaitexB  being  at  a  place  about  equirdistant  from 
Sebastopol  and  Balaklsara*  In  addition^  therefoore^  to  the  operations  of 
the  siege,,  we  had  to  protect)  frv>m  the  very  onsets  our  own  position 
against  attack  from  the  Russians-^r-a  precaution  the  more  necessary,  inas- 
much as  the  garrison  of  Sebastopol  was  very  numerous,  the  place  itself 
open  for  ingress  or  egress  on  the  northern  side,  and  the  enemy  reputed 
to  be  in  considerable  force  at  various  points  of  the  country. 

I. — BOMBAKDMENT  OF  SeBABTOPOL. 

Just  as  our  brave  countrymen  and  their  glorious  oompanions  in  anoos 
had  heard  with  feetings  of  deep  indignation  that  the  whole  west  of  Europie 
had  been  deceived  with  arumour  of  an  impossible  success,  they  fired  their 
first  g^n  ag^nst  the  Queen  fortress  of  the  Black  Sea.  Loqg  as  the  in- 
terval had  been,  or  long  as  it  seemed  to  those  at  a  distance,  it  neverthe- 
less had  not  served  for  adequate  pr^aration.  The  works  for  defence  had 
all  along  kept  pace  vrith  those  of  the  besiegers. 

The  siege  first  commenced  in  earnest  early  on  the  morning  of  the  17th 
of  October.  The  French  artillery  was  too  light  to  cope  with  the  heavy 
g^ns  of  the  Russians,  or  the  cross-fire  of  the  Quarantine  Battery  was  too 
effective,  for  they  were  compelled  to  slacken  their  fire  in  an  hour  and  a 
half  from  the  opening  of  the  struggle.  The  explosion  of  several  maga- 
zines added  to  the  difficulties  of  their  position,  which,  however,  they  soon 
obviated  with  their  usual  spirit  and  activity. 

The  chief  objects  the  British  had  to  deal  with  were  a  round  tower  on 
our  right  and  the  '<  Redan,"  a  detached  fort,  newly  strengthened  by 
earthworks,  to  the  east  of  the  town  and  inner  harbour.  Here  our  bat- 
teries successively  silenced  the  round  tower,  blew  up  a  large  mag^ine  in 
the  Redan,  and  silenced  the  fire  from  that  fortification  and  the  earth- 
works about  it.  This  was  not  done  without  our  own  works  suffering 
greatly,  but  without  involving  so  great  a  loss  of  life  as  might  have  been 
anticipated. 

11. — Naval  Attack  on  Sebastopol. 

Generals  and  admirals  were  impetuous  at  first.  Subsequent  events 
taught  them  to  be  more  wary.  It  was  agreed  tliat  the  next  day  a 
grand  attack  should  be  made  upon  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour. The  French  ships  of  war  commenced  by  a  heavy  fire  upon  the 
southern  batteries,  which  was  as  vigorously  returned*  Ihe  English  at- 
tacked the  northern  batteries.  The  Turks  were  with  the  French.  Un- 
fortunately the  wind  was  from  the  land,  and  the  smoke  was  so  dense  that 
very  few  vessels  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  positions  assigned  to  them. 
,  The  Tuvkiabi  and.  some  of  the  French  vessels  especially,  got  so  far  to  the 
north  as  tQ  [wevent  several  of  the  English  vessels  approachijsg. . 
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4*4  TbgOuk^ofA^akgeofSebdttU^ 

The  order  iim»  to  kee|^  1000  yuiM  off'tke  fdti%  tot  ike  A^Mtnbam,' 
Sdfupartilt^md  Lmki&m^  mhI  efc«  IaHmt  period  the  QmSM,  todk  aniu^e 
fitoriff  IB  advanoe.  The  iiedin^  j^twlABAi,  TVmHA?,  and  5^pmt 
dUehiy  is  esoloae  m  the  ehaBow  fittler  wo«ild  pemsii  them. 

The  filing  ott  hetk  «dee  te  eaid  4a  have  been  temfic  Proni '  faaIf'']^asC 
twelve  to  the  south,  and  from  about  two  ttU  Aeadf  ii^  on  the  nottfr  od^ 

xvsuflte 


the  oaanonade  xaged  moat  teiooilj.  The  xvsuite  wexe,  ae  &r  as  ockdd 
be  aeoertunedy  noet  unoatufiMteiy.  F«rt  Cmutaiitnie  to  ^e  north,  and 
tbe  Quaiantuie  hafeleiy  to  iSaib  eooth,  are  said  to  havv  auffBred  cxmnder- 
aUy  from  the  bomfaardlment.  Bat  other  eye-witneites  repoirt  tiiatatsnclt 
a  dtftaooe  the  effeot  of  the  shot  was  only  to  speekle  th«r  stooe  fironte  all 
over  like  the  Bmall-pox.  Certain  it  it  tliat  on  our  parts  most  of  the  oh^ 
8a£Eered  severely  in  hulls,  masts,  and  rigging.  Some  were  on  fire  and 
had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  fight. 

The  French  admimi  exprased  fan  beUef  that  if  the  RnssiaaB  had  not 
closed  the  entraaee  to  Sdbastopol  by  stnldng  ships,  that  the  vessels  of  the 
squadron  would  have  been  able  to  enter  the  port  success&illy  after  the 
first  fire,  and  to  place  themselves  in  communication  with  the  army.  But 
had  they  done  so,  could  they  have  held  their  place  with  the  united  firea 
of  the  outer  and  inner  forts  and  of  the  shipping  diiected  upon  them  ? 
We  are  much  inclined  to  doubt  it  So  also  it  has  been  stated  that  if  the 
ships  could  have  got  <doser  to  the  forts,  that  the  results  would  have  been 
difEeveni.  Poseimy  this  may  have  been  the  case,  but  we  are  more  in- 
dined  to  look  upon  the  results  <^  the  sea  attack  of  October  18th,  how- 
ever creditable  to  the  gallantry  of  those  engaged  in  it,  as  a  proof  of  the 
wofldom  which  led  the  admirals  to  forego  an  attack  upon  SdMurtopol  by 
sea  unsupported  by  a  land  force. 

In  the  mean  time,  on  the  land  side,  the  Redan  and  earthwork  batteries, 
supposed  to  have  been  silenced  on  the  17th,  were  as  busy  as  ever  on  the 
18tL  The  distance  of  the  lines  from  Balaklava,  where  all  guns  and 
ammunition  had  to  be  landed,  and  the  rugged  and  difficult  character  o£ 
ihe  intervening  country  also  told  so  much  against  us,  that  on  the  evening, 
of  the  same  day  we  could  scarcely  get  up  ammunition  to  our  gona.  This 
at  a  time  when  the  prodigious  resources  of  the  enemy  were  close  to  thw 
hands.  The  metal  <^  their  guns  was  also  so  heavy  that  they  socoeeded 
for  a  time  in  establishing  great  superiority  of  fire  over  the  allies.  Al- 
though for  many  days  and  nights  previous  to  the  aUies  opening  fire  they 
had  kept  pouring  their  shot  from  hundreds  of  guns  incessantly,  without 
stint  or  slackenii^,  their  resources  seemed  to  be  perfectly  exhaustless. 
The  losses  in  the  town  and  forts  were,  however,  great,  and  already,  by 
the  18th,  it  was  stated  that  the  streets  were  encumbered  with  dead. 

m. — Sortie  of  the  20tb  October* 

The  French  batteries  were  not  able  to  reopen  their  firs  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  18th,  hot  by  the  fbliowing  morning  they  not  only  resumed 
thoir  fire,  but  materially  added  to  tiie  weight  of  ^  attack  by  the  five  of 
ad£tional  batteries  constructed  the  previous  d^. 

.  The  fire  en  the  side  of  die  English  also  oontinned  ocmstanft  and 
efihetive,  bvfc  the  enemy,  having  at  their  disposal  huge  bodies  of  men  and 
the  xesomsoesof  the  fleet  and  arsenal  at  theu-conunand,  they  were  enabled^ 
by  unceasing  eoDBTtion^  to  lepsir  their  redoubts,  to  leplaoetiiejpmairiiidi: 
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llli4«|;iQ^4e8txo3V«dyipid  toix«f««6tbfirfii9froai^offk»«iiitliiiad  been 
iOf^need  the  day.  before*  Tbi«  Mi»iy  of  aepeixM^  and  t^-aitniii^  the 
defenqes  brQugntqDite  anew  element  into  the  siege,  and  rendered  it « let 
more  ieiioua  aflEw  dun  waa  at  &nt  antieipaied'^ov,'  as  Geaeral  Can^ 
toberi  exfMsesied  it,  ^'  one  of  the  most  laboriooa  operatiens  wbidh  have 
been  i»et  with  for  a.  long  time*" 

On  4iie  n%ht  of  the  20tk  the  BoHiana  made  a  aartie  agMoat  Ae 
frencliy  and  weceeded»  by  repreeenting  themaeiffaB  aa  Eaglnh,  in  pcaeM 
trating  into  two  of  the  batteriefl^  but  were  finally  lepabed  ivith  the  loii 
of  m  killed  and  {owe  takoB  priaoiieia 

IV. — Battle  of  Balaklava. 

On  the  25th  the  army  of  reliei^  under  Gen^nd  lipnmdty  fopposed  to 
have  numbered  some  30,000  men  of  aU  arms,  and  eapedally  charged 
with  the  duty  of  attacking  the  allies  in  their  own  pontioni,  and  of 
achieving,  if  possible,  such  successes  as  would  compel  ua  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol,  commenced  its  offensive  operations  by  an  attack 
upon  the  heights  dT  Balaklava,  which  were  defended  by  firar  small  ie»» 
doubtSy  hastily  oonstructed^  only  three  of  which  had  gona  in  dfeeaa 
manned  by  Turks ;  by  another  redoubt  on  a  higher  hiU  in  front  of  the 
village  of  Eamara,  abo  manned  by  Turks ;  by  the  9drd  Highlanden^ 
who  were  encamped  in  the  plain,  with  a  battery  of  artillery  and  a  party 
of  Marines. 

The  enemy  commenced  their  operatkns  by  attaeking  the  work  near 
the  village  of  Kamara,  and  after  very  little  resistance  carried  it*  They 
followed  up  this  first  success  by  tsJcing  posaession  of  the  three  other 
batteries,  being  opposed  only  in  one,  and  that  but  §ot  a  very  short  space 
of  time.  The  Turks  having  the  British  to  retreat  npon,  did  not  mow 
the  constancy  behind  entrenchments  which  ennobled  tlw  defence  of 
Kalafat  and  Silistria.  Their  shameful  abandonment  of  their  peats 
enabled  the  enemy  to  take  possession  of  the  guns  in  them,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  seven.  Those  in  the  three  lesser  forts  were  spiked  by  the 
one  English  artilleryman  who  was  in  eaeh« 

As  soon  aa  Losd  Ilaglan  was  j^rised  of  tins  movement  of  the  enemj 
upon  the  rear  of  our  extreme  ris^ht^  he  brought  the  ficst  and  fourth  divi- 
sions down  into  the  plain,  ana  they  were  soon  reinforced  by  the  first 
division  of  Trench  infantry  and  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrtque. 

The  Russian  cavalry  advanced  in  the  mean  time  to  assail  the  firont  and 
right  flank  of  the  9drd,  supported  by  artillery  in  veij  great  strength ; 
but  they  were  soon  driven  back  by  tlm  vigorous  and  steady  fire  of  the 
gallant  Highlandera. 

Another  and  larger  mass  was  attacked  by  the  Scots  Greys  and  Enni»- 
killeners,  who  cot  Siroogh  the  first  fine,  at  least  double  the  length  of 
theirs^  and  threa  timea  as  deep,  but  got  almeet  enveloped  by  a  second 
and  third,  till  relieved  by  the  1st  Royals  and  the  4th  and  6ih  Draeoon 
Guard%  who,  rushing  at  the  remnants  of  the  first  line,  went  through  it!^  ^ 
as  an  eye-witness  expressed  it,  as  though  it  were  made  of  pasteboaid,  and 
dashing  oa  the  second  body  of  Rusdans,  stiM  under  the  terrible  blows  of 
the  Greys  and  Enniskilleoeis,  united  to  pat  them  all  ta  utter  rout.  This 
most  brilliant  charge  of  cavalry,  whieh  Lord  Raglan  deecribes  aa  tbe  moat 
si^ssful  he  cyyeg.witpeBsed,  «ad  whiob  exeiied  the  mibeuded  admire* 
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tico  of  all  who  «aw  it»  was  saea  from  tho  btigibto  Acrf%^  byTlidfth  airf 
English,  <<  as  though  thay  were  lookiogr  <»i  the  stage  fipom  the  hone  4»f  a 
theatre.*' 

The  Russian  cavaliy,  followed  by  our  «bot,  had  retbrad  in  cnoSttoAm^ 
leaving  the  ground  covered  with  hones  and  men ;  their  iafiantry  had 
fallen  back  towards  the  head  of  the  valley,  when,  most  tia&ftaiately,  in 
carrying  out  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  enemy  removing  the  gnns  aban- 
doned by  the  Turks,  the  light  brigade,  under  Lord  Cardigan,  was  lad 
to  charge  the  whole  Russian  army,  posted  in  a  defile  and  defended  by 
batteries  placed  on  the  heights  over  their  position  on  the  left  of  the 
gorge.  A  more  fearful  spectacle,  it  is  said,  was  never  witnessed  than  by 
those  who,  without  the  power  to  aid,  beheld  their  heroic  coontrymen 
rushing  to  the  arms  of  death.  They  were  soon  positively  enveloped  by 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  Nothing  could  save  them  front  destroc- 
tion.  An  enormous  reserve  of  lancers,  kept  in  ambush,  came  up  to 
hasten  the  catastrophe.  Then  occurred  an  event  which  would  be  incre> 
dible,  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  Russians  esteem  one  Englishman's 
life  as  equal  to  that  of  three  Muscovites.  The  enemy's  artillery  actually 
kept  up  a  murderous  fire  of  grape  and  canister  on  the  mass  of  struggling 
men  and  horses— British  and  Russians  alike — mingling  firiend  and  m 
in  one  common  ruin.  The  light  brigade  went  into  action  that  fiital 
day  607  strong :  there  returned  only  198— a  miserable  remnant  of  that 
band  of  heroes!  It  must  not  be  omitted  to  mention  that  the  Chasseurs 
d' Afrique  made  a  most  successful  charffe  to  the  lefb  against  a  Russian 
battery,  and  by  checking  its  fire  tendered  an  essentiid  senrice  to  our 
countrymen. 

The  night  of  this  melancholy  affiray  there  were  great  rejoicings  in 
Sebastopol,  a  salvo  of  artillery  was  fired,  and  the  garrison  was  so  in- 
spirited, tluit,  amidst  a  tremendous  cannonade  opened  against  the  whole 
length  of  the  allies,  two  desperate  sorties  were  attempted  the  ensuing 
day. 

V. — ^Battle  of  the  Tchebnata. 

Their  masses,  covered  by  laige  bodies  of  skirmishers^  advanced,  full  of 
confidence  in  success,  against  the  light  division,  which,  under  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans,  occupied  the  heights  that  overlooked  ihe  Tchemaya  from 
the  left.  Tins  division  immediately  formed  line,  and  the  captains  of 
batteries  (Turner  and  Yates)  promptly  posted  their  guns  and  opened  fire 
upon  the  enemy. 

Immediately  on  the  cannonade  being  heard,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
brought  up  the  brigade  of  Guards,  and  General  Bosquet,  with  amilar 
promptitude,  and  from  a  greater  distance  also  came  to  the  defence  of  the 
position  with  five  French  battalions. 

The  enemy  came  on  at  first  rapidly,  assisted  by  their  guns,  on  what 
was  called  the  Mound  Hill.  Our  picauets,  chiefly  of  the  49th  and  30di 
Regiments,  resisted  them  with  remarkable  determination  smd  firmness. 
At  the  same  time  our  eighteen  guns  in  position,  including  those  of  the  first 
division,  and  two  others  pushed  forward  by  Sir  G.  Brown  upon  the  lef^  wete 
served  with  the  utmost  energy.  In  half  an  hour  they  forced  the  vawxf^ 
artillery  to  abandon  the  field.  Our  batteries  were  then  direetad  mth 
equal  vigour  upon  the  enemy's  columns,  which,  warmly  received  at  the 
same  time  by  the  close  fire  of  our  advanced  infimtryi  soon  fell  into  opm* 
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towajnb  ttie  head  of  the  bay.    So  eager  wai  the  ponait^  tioat  it  wi^%Mk 

!m  Ouriiflte  m  Ihii  (Wlliteifr  afiirt  exl«McM  80^  ^ttttttrng  wUoiii  Siietto 
i2.eftiBiffikiledilw|r6>iNiteded<  IW  W  eik  tiie  part  of  the  enennr 
Weitimated^afe.iibtiew<M»  W0$  dMqr  left  ISQ^ted  ok  ^  fieid,  and 
h^fcwavds  o£  66  ydtooeii  M  iMto^ur  hitadft. 

Vt— Battub  of  Inkxbkiot. 


Seuoelj  had  we  hean  eoaUed  te  form  a  cofxect  idea  of  the  aerere 
aietkmi  Amght  by  the  Bntbh  troops  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  October, 
whan  ire  iMte  atarded  by  the  impoitant  illteI^gellee  liiat  die  BnaBian 
arnay,  nrallen  by  sunforoenieiiti  fi^ooi  the  Danube,  aa  MnSl  as  by  the 
eomlniiad  leaeryes  of  aM  the  sovthem  pttmnoes,  and  animated  by  the 
pgeaenee  of  the  Ghaaad-Dakes  Midiaid  and  I^dioiaa^  had  attacked  in 
fboroe  the  right  of  the  English  position  before  Ssftmstopol  on  the  6th  of 
November.  This  attack  was  rendered  the  more  formidaUe  by  a  sortie ' 
of  the  garrison  of  Siebastopol  on  the  Enriiah,  and  anollier  simultaneoasly 
directed  against  the  Frendb  lines^  in  oider  to  prevent  tibeir  sending  re- 
inforeementi  to  the  British  army,  exposed  to  two  overpowering  assaults 
at  the  same  moment,  and  that  from  two  diflbrent  directions. 

Inkermann,  with  its  cave-dwellings  of  the  Tauro-Scjthes,  its  subter* 
ranean  chapels  and  scpuWhral  grottos  of  persecuted  Christians  of  early 
times,  and  its  cli£b  surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  Eupatorion — ^the  Theodori 
of  the  Greeks  has  long  been  a  site  of  pecsGar  interest  in  our  minds. 
Long  before  we  ever  dreamt  of  an  invasion  of  the  Crimea,  our  foncy 
used  to  love  to  dwell  upon  tlus  mysterious  city  of  caves :  litde  did  we 
think  thai  it  was  destined  to  be  in  our  times  the  soeae  of  bloody  oonfliet, 
and  that  the  waters  of  its  little  streamlet,  enriched  by  so  many  historic 
memories,  would  be  dyed  with  tha  ming^  blood  of  Ruadans,  French, 
and  English. 

So^  however,  it  has  been ;  and  as  the  line  of  country  which  extends 
from  Balaklava  to  Inkermami,  forming  the  neck  of  the  Tauric  Ch»- 
sonesus,  has  been  the  scene  of  frequent  struggles  in  olden  time%  so^  by 
the  ever^-recurrent  stream  of  events^  it  has  been  destmed  to  see  the  same 
bloody  conflicts  repeated  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  our  own  times. 

Day  dawned  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  November  upon  this  barren 
tract,  amid  fo^  and  vapour,  which,  drifting  with  the  wind  and  rain,  settled 
do^n  on  the  dif&  and  valley  of  Inkermann.  The  sound  of  wheels  had 
been  indistinctly  heard  during  the  night,  but  it  had  not  aroused  the  up- 
prehensions  of  the  weary,  wet,  and  slumbering  besiegers.  At  four  o'doolc, 
howevn^  the  bells  of  Sebastopol  pealed  forth  the  successful  positioning  of 
an  ovorwhehning  artillery  upon  the  heiffhts  which  commanded  the  un- 
defonded  flank  dF  the  British  Hues,  and  gave  the  rignal  for  enormous 
masses  of  Russians  to  advance  to  the  attack  i^  the  same  steep  ridges. 
Twdve  complete  regiments,  of  four  battalions  eadi,  amoantmg  to  soma 
48,000  men,  took  part  in  this  aaovement.  There  was,  according  to  Prinoa 
]tfenschiko£P,  aa  much  artillery  aa  could  be  taken,  considering  tfe  difficulty 


of  J^iring  the  gates.    This  wouU  have  made  widi  Ae  iafrntiy,  aa 
Dee. — ¥QU  on.  mo.  occcyiii.  2 1* 
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of  the  assailing  army  was  entrusted,  according  to  some  repoxti9;i|tt^Anf0E» 
Dafltt^berg;  actorditig^^d'ttthert,  to  Pritt^  QnmsdhnMcW.  >' •     •   "'  -  " 

Simultaneottslj  willh  tMi  itdVance  bH  iki6  HgbtflMik trf'difr^Bittlsb^ d 
sortie  was  exeooted  by  the'  Mitisk  Regiment,  Witib'ik'  lighlr  artiUexv 
battery,  tmderthe  command  «f  (}eil^ral  Timo(^i0ff,''Bg^niFl'tlieFrebfth 
lines,  to  keep  tbem  deenpied  and  prevent  large  reinfoniemen^s  being  sent 
to  the  British.  With  the  same  view,  and  to  keep  Che  Highland  fangade 
occupied,  a  strong  demonstration  was  made  against  &adi-Koi— -the 
position  aboye  Balaklava. 

The  contingents  which  the  Russian  army  had  reeelted  since'tiie  battle 
of  Alma,  amounted,  according  to  General  Canrobert,  to  a  first  from  ihe 
coast  of  Asia,  Kertdi,  and  ELaffa ;  a  second,  of  six  battalions  and  detach** 
ments  of  marines,  from  Nicolaieff ;  a  third,  of  four  battalions  of  Cosaacks, 
from  the  Black  Sea ;  fourth,  a  great  portion  of  the  army  of  the  Dantsbe, 
and  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  divisions  of  infantry,  forming  the 
fourth  corps,  commanded  by  General  Dannenberg.  These  latter  three 
divisions  were  transported  by  the  vehicles  of  the  country,  with  their 
'artillery,  from  Odessa  to  Simpheropol  in  a  few  days.  There  were  then 
upwards  of  100,000  men  to  garrison  Sebaatopol,  assail  the  English  pod- 
tion,  effect  a  diversion  on  the  French  side,  and  a  demonstration  on  Bala- 
klava on  the  ever  memorable  5th  of  November.  The  two  imperial  princes, 
Michael  and  Nicholas,  were  also  there  to  excite  and  encourage  the  troops 
by  their  presence. 

The  British  had  on  their  side  only  some  8000  men  to  oppose  the 
advance  of  the  60,000  Russians  up  the  ridges  of  Inkermann,  till  re- 
inforced by  a  French  division  of  6000  under  General  Bosquet. 

The  triumph  of  such  a  handful  of  brave  men  against  the  dense  legions 
of  the  enemy  opposed  to  them,  covers  them  with  imperishable  renown. 
Every  detail  which  has  come  to  light  has  testified,  that  in  a  batUe  fought 
almost  in  obscurity,  in  which  tiie  army  assailed  could  not  eee  the 
number  of  assaibints,  the  positions  occupied  by  them,  or  the  points  at 
which  they  were  advancing,  whilst  those  coming  to  the  assault  knew 
precbely  the  weak  points  of  the  allies,  the  whole  conflict  was  one  great 
scene  of  individual  acts  of  heroism.  Every  single  detail  comes  to 
augment  the  admiration  and  amazement  felt  by  all  for  the  heroic  re- 
sistance of  the  British  and  French  divisions  engaged  that  day  on  the 
heights  and  in  the  vallepr  of  Inkermann.  It  was  throughout  a  conflict 
almost  unsurpassed  for  mdividual  prowess,  unyielding  enduraw^  and 
chivalrous  valour. 

The  batde  of  Inkermann  is,  indeed,  described  by  one  present  at  the 
action  as — 

''  The  bloodiest  struggle  ever  witnessed  since  war  curted  the  earth* 
It  has  been  doubted  by  military  historians  if  any  enemy  have  ever 
stood  a  charge  with  the  bayonet,  but  here  the  bayonet  was  often  the 
only  weapon  employed  in  conflicts  of  the  most  obstinate  and  deadly 
character.  We  nave  been  prone  to  believe  that  no  foe  could  ever 
withstand  the  British  soldier  wielding  his  favourite  weapon,  and  that  at 
Maida  alone  did  the  enemy  ever  cross  bayonets  with  him,  blit  at  the 
battle  of  Inkermann  not  only  did  we  charge  in  vain— ^not  cmly  were 
desperate  encounter!  between  masses  of  men  maintsfitied  with  the  Myopet 
alone — ^but  we  were  obliged  to  resist  bayonet  to  bayonet  the  Rdffian 
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**  The  battle  .of  ThitonHftKiP  iMjwifs.cf  Qo.d<«9gi;iptij9r9t.  It.  wa^  a^^^cm^of 
drefidfiil^Q«lf  W  .dftHbgi  f>f  saoguipajy.liaDd-J^r^d  figh^  of  despair- 
ing.'mUies)  p6  despei^ite 'MWult^H-ip  .gkos-^^liid,  ya^  io  brushwood 
^adMTtod  r«iiiC^e.d^l%  hiddpp  ffom.^Jl  honw^.^y^aad  froK^whifJit^o 
oonqiMFOvd^  JR^aaot  Britisb,  issued  only,  to  engage  fresh  foes,  till  qur 
old  «iii|lroinaeij,.  BD  wdeiXy  asaaUed,  w^  tciunapliaQtly.  asseirted,  and  the 
battalions  of  the  Tsar  gave  way  before  our  steady  courage  and  the 
chivalrous  fire  of  France. 

'*  No  cme,  however  placed,  could  have  witnessed  even  a  small  portion  of 
the  doings  of  diis  eventful  day — for  the  vapours,  fog,  and  dnzzlmg  mist 
obscured  the  ground  where  the  struggle  took  place  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  see  what  was  going  on  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
yards.  Besides  this,  the  irregular  nature  of  the  ground,  the  rapid  fall  of 
the  hill  towards  Inkermann,  where  the  deadliest  fight  took  place,  would 
have  prevented  one  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  seeing  more 
than  a  very  insignificant  and  detailed  piece  of  the  terrible  work  below." 

VIL — Future  Pbospects. 

The  campaigQ  in  the  iCrimea  has  been,  as  is  now  manifest  to  every 
one,  and  most  painiiilly  so  to  the  friends  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  these 
repeated  unequal  combats,  hitherto  carried  on  upon  a  scale  totally  in- 
commensurate with  the  resources  of  the  enemy. 

By  telegraph  or  by  newspaper  the  Tsar  learns  in  a  few  hours,  or  a  few 
days,  the  whole  amount  of  pi*eparations  making  in  this  countnr  or  on  the 
Continent ;  and  before  they  have  left  these  scores,  or  those  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, he  knows  the  strength  of  every  reinforcement  almost  to  a  man. 
In  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  forward 
double  the  same  number  of  men  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  he  utterly  anni- 
hilates all  advantages  to  be  attained  by  the  supposed  welcome  succour. 

According  to  the  Fremden  Blatt^  whose  information  is  said  to  be  of 
an  autlientic  character,  the  effective  force  of  Prince  Menschikoff  is 
150,000  men,  of  whom  75,000  have  joined  him,  thanks  to  Turkish 
inertia  and  the  interposition  of  the  Austrians  on  the  Danube,  within  the 
last  month.  These  reinforcements  all  came  by  way  of  Perecop.  The  first 
column,  which  was  30,000  strong,  with  100  guns,  under  Liprandi,  reached 
Sebastonol  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  got  into  position  on  the 
18th,  the  day  after  the  first  bombardment.  These  30,000  men  were 
ahstraeted  from  Osten  Sacken's  corps.  The  two  other  columns  belong  to 
Greneral,  Dannenberg's  corps.  The  first  of  them,  consisting  of  25,000 
ncMXi,- reached  Sebastopol  at  the  end  of  last  month;  the  other,  2(\000 
stroiig,  was  in  communication  with  the  main  army  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the  5th,  further  strengthened 
and  encouraged  by  reinforcements  under  Prince  Gortscfaakoff  and  the 
Gi»ind-<Dukes  Michael  and  Nicholas.  These  reinforcements  are,  it  .is  to 
be  obstevisd,  independent  of  those  noticed  by  General ;  Canrobert  a^ 
having  andved  froqi  Asia  by  way  of  Kertch  and  Kafifar^Hi.  Girpumsta;gi/ep 
Trinch  ai strict  blockade  ought  to  have  ipyeventedr— th^  si?:  battafio^m  and 
marines  from  Nipolaiciff,  i^^d  the  .biittaUQn9  of  p^ft^fKsjss  Irpn^  the  Black 
Sea/pn^vin^Des.  ,.,       *     •       . 
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DedgctiBg  50,000  men  ts  pot  hors  tk  cemb^Bt  hj  the  progress  a£  ihe 
siege,  the  sortie  of  the  20th,  the  battles  of  Balaklava,  of  the  TchemajSy 
and  of  Inkermann,  there  iniist  thus  be  still  nearly  100,000  Russians  at 
the  sesit  of  war.  These  can  be  xeinlbreed  any  day  by  15,000  men  sent 
from  Kichenoff  to  Odessa,  tfnd  other  still  greater,  reinibrcements  aie  on 
their  way.  The  Tsar,  it  is  well  known,  is  determined  to  defend  Sefaas- 
topol  to  the  but,  and  to  spare  nether  men  nor  means  in  securing  a  stake 
of  sueb  enormous  value,  and  upon  the  possession  of  which  Buswian 
power  in  the  wyoth  depends. 

Such  an  army,  constantly  reinforced,  can  go  on  delivering  battles  a£ 
Balaklava  or  oc  Inkermaan  every  other  day;  perpetoally  repairing  the 
devastation*  of  Sebastopol,  they  can  fill  up  the  gaps  made  in  the  ganison 
by  the  guns  of  the  allies,  as  easily  as  they  can  the  kreadics  made  in 
their  ei^thworks  or  in  their  more  important  strongholds.  Assailed  thus 
only  on  one  side,  Sebastopol  may  last  out  till  scarcely  an  ally  remuns  on 
the  field,  and  the  Tsar*s  solitary  man  is  represented  by  the  last  of  the 
light  division,  a  lone  Highlander,*  or  a  starved  Zouave ! 

The  point  at  which  the  advance  of  reinforcements  could  at  the  ootaet 
have  been  impeded,  wpuld  have  been  Perecop  itself.  At  such  a  position, 
a  body  of  some  20,000  or  30,000  men  could  have  held  in  check  almost 
any  force  of  Russians,  especially  if  assisted  by  g^n-boats,  or  men-of-war 
steamers  of  small  draught  of  water.  Supposing  Sebastopol  taken  to- 
morrow, the  alKes  could  not  hold  possession  of  it  without  giving  battle  to 
the  army  of  the  Crimea,  or  driving  it  out  of  the  country — so  it  must  coose 
to  a  de&nce  of  the  lines  of  Perecop  after  all ;  and  what  advantage  would 
not  have  accrued  ^m  the  eflfective  bombardment  of  Odessa,  and  of  Kench 
and  Yent  Kalah — the  New  Castle  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  ?  By  sudi 
proceedings  all  succour  to  the  Queen  fortress  of  the  Black  Sea  wcwdd  have 
been  withheld  from  Southern  Russia  and  from  the  Caucasian  provinces. 
Supposing  proceedings  upon  so  large  a  scale  to  be  out  of  the  question,  still 
the  besieging  force  ought  to  be  relieved  by  a  diversion  from  the  north* 
This  might  be  effected  from  Eupatoria — an  excellent  landing^lace  already 
in  our  possession — or  from  the  ELatcha  river.  Its  operations  might  be 
confined  to  demonstrations  against  the  Crimean  army,  or  it  might  advance 
to  aid  in  a  real  and  effectual  investment  of  Sebastopol.  As  it  is,  the  re- 
duction of  a  whole  g^up  of  first-rate  fortresses,  defended  by  a  fleet  on 
the  water  and  a  large  army  by  land,  by  a  handful  of  brave  troops, 
huddled,  almost  driven,  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus, 
in  daily  danger  of  being  deprived  of  their  port  and  the  whole  base  of  their 
position,  with  a  most  severe  and  inclement  season  before  them,  communi- 
cations intercepted  by  a  sea  pre-eminently  boisterous  in  winter,  and  a 
courageous,  inde&tigable  enemy,  ever  ready  to  assail  them  at  all  available 
times  and  places,  is  a  result  more  devoutly  wished  for  than  really  be- 
lieved in. 


ENI>  OP  VOi«,   CIL 


O.  WRZSfKG,  BftiUVOBT  HO^pB,  STKUm. 
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